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PREFACE 


Terence, the famous Roman comic pla5wright, puts into the 
mouth of one of his characters the wise sentiment, “ I deem 
nothing appertaining to mankind foreign to me.” And human 
interest is the note of this volume, which avowedly deals with 
most, if not all, that concerns old and young, whatever their 
ages, station and calling, in the affairs of everyday life. This 
may seem to be an extravagant claim, but a glance at the table 
of contents will show that it is abundantly justified. 

Home and the family are the outstanding features of the social 
economy of every English-speaking community and it is for the 
members of the domestic circle, both in the Mother Country and 
the Greater Britain beyond the seas, that the Enquirer’s Home 
Book specially caters, whilst the requirements of their kith and 
kin in the enlightened Republic of the United States are also 
closely studied. 

Scarcely a single branch of human activity and enterprise has 
been neglected, and the constant aim has been to set forth in 
simple, pleasing and intelligent language all kinds of information 
likely to be useful, practical and helpful. The serious side of 
things has not been developed at the expense of the lighter, 
but care has been taken to consult all tastes and preferences 
equally and alike. 

Keeping to the text of the home and its immediate environ- 
ment, it will be found that the Enquirer’s Home Book will assist 
the inmates in a variety of ways. Nearly everyone has a hobby 
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nowadays. Thjs is the era of the, specialist, and the older fashion 
of promiscuous pursuits — satirised in the proverb, " Jacktf atf 
trades and master of none ” — ^has yielded place to the more 
thorough cultivation of only one or two fields of human energy. 
To suit such cases, which are to be numbered by the thousand, 
experts have written on such subjects as " Gardening,” " Photo- 
graphy,” “ Poultry Keeping,” and Amateur Work.” 

Sometimes the title of an article conveys no hint of the com- 
prehensive character of the things it discusses. Consider, for 
example, the subject last mentioned — ^‘‘Amateur Work." Ex- 
actly what does this embrace ? For answer, look at the titles 
of its nineteen subsections. Here they are—" Tools,” " Soldering 
and Brazing,” “ Bell-hanging,” " Electric Belis,” " Telephones,” 
" Electric Lighting,” " Wire Working,” " Painting,” " Graining,” 
" Marbling,” " Distempering,” " Staining and . Varnishing,” 
"Polishing,” "Gilding,” ‘‘Paperhanging,” " Glazing,”- “ Damp 
Walls and Brickwork,” " Plastering ” and " Whitewashing.” 
Thus within the scope of a single article ong is furnished 
with the sum and substance of many treatises. This, in point 
of fact, is the guiding principle of the whole book. If we wish 
to economise time and save money, the best means of achiev- 
ing this twofold result is to make the Enquirer’s Home Book 
our guide, philosopher and friend. 

Domestic economy is and must always be of paramount import- 
ance to every girl — ^and indirectly to every man. Consequently, 
adequate space has been devoted to it in the following pages. 
" Cookery,” of course, commands attention, but the long, yet not 
too long, section assigned to it is reinforced by eminently practical 
articles on "Carving," "Trussing,” "Stoves and Heating,” 
" Jams, Pickles and Sauces,” " Kitchen Work ” and " Market- 
ing.” Nor is it supposed, for a moment, that these articles ex- 
haust the subject of household management, as is proved when we 
turn to those on " The Needlewoman "—which efi&dently treats 
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of every branch from cutting out to fancy needlework, not forget- 
iting fuch items as darning, patching and repairing, by aid of whic^ 
“ old things are made to look like new ” by innumerable painstak- 
ing wdnien — " Household Recipes," " Furnishing and Home Mak- 
ing,” Washing,” and " The Toilet.” Nor are the reassonable 
'demands of the Young Person for the arts and graces of life lost 
'sight of, since the articles on " Dancing,” “ Etiquette,” “ Exer- 
cise,” ” How. to Dress,” “Drawing and Painting,” “Music,” 
and “ Pets ” have been written with a view to the growing ten- 
dency of the age to blend the ornamental with the useful, and to 
study the aesthetical in an instructed spirit. 

Trouble, sooner or later, invades every household, the best 
regulated no less than the worst managed and most neglected. 
This consideration has necessitated two valuable articles on “ The 
Doctor ” and “ The Lawyer.” 

“ Take caure of the pence,” runs the proverb, “ and the pounds 
will take care of themselves.” One might almost paraphrase this 
and say, “ Take care of the trifling ailments and you will often 
avoid graver illnesses.” By paying heed to instead of ignoring 
the little hints that are given us in our ordinary experience, we 
might readily enjoy — ^in larger measure than we do — ^the blessing 
and comfort of a healthy mind in a healthy body. But it fre- 
quently happens that one does not always know what to do in 
the event of at least some of the more ordinary ailments, to say 
nothing of diseases of a critical character, and it is in order to 
render prompt, clear and sound advice, pending the arrival of the 
medical attendant, that “The Doctor at Home” has been 
written. 

Hikjs often said that the man who is his own lawyer has a fool 
for a client, and no doubt there is a sense in which this caustic 
dictum is perfectly true. Only a poor or an exceptionally able 
man or woman, involved inevitably and perhaps involuntarily in 
litigation, would conduct a lawsuit in froprid, persond. But 
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" just as ” The Doctor at Home " is not intended to supersede the 
, . invduable counsel of the physician but only to enable the hous^P 
• mother to treat theaimpler ailments, so " The Lawyer at Home ” 
will not lead to the closing of the Law Courts or drive the junior 
bar into the workhouse, but will, it is hoped, prevent unseemly 
squabbles and quarrels, teach folk to appreciate the supreme im- 
portance to be paid to documents, and help them to agree with 
one another amicably, and thus avert much quite needless 
expenditure of time, money and temper. With this object both 
Bench and Bar are sure to s 3 nnpathise. 

Another department of the Enquirer’s Home Book the useful- 
ness of which cannot be over-rated, is that which recognizes the 
necessity for a certain amount of recreation. It may be true that 
athletics occupy far too much attention, but there is a mean in all 
things and the benefits of a moderate pursuit of healthy sports 
iind pastimes is universally admitted. Hence arises the justifica- 
tion for the articles on “ Holiday-Making,” " Games and Amuse- 
ments,” and " Sports and Outdoor Games.” To this branch may 
also be referred the article on the art of " Speaking,” a species 
of intellectual amusement — save in those instances where it may 
be regarded rather in the light of a purgatorial experience which 
the study of our pages is intended to remove — ^in which many 
men and women are called upon to take part in these days of 
increased activity in all manner of public work. 

To parents and guardians one feature in this book will com- 
mend itself, namely, the carefully-considered advice on the vexed 
question, ever present in countless families, of ” Professions 
and Occupations for Boys and Girls.” By such young folk as 
have already taken the plunge, the friendly maxims in the article 
on ” Self Help ” will, it is believed, be found as helpful as they are 
well intended. 

Many subjects m the Enquirer’s Home Book that cannot be 
readily classified will, nevertheless, come to the enormous army of 
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general readers as a boon and a blessing— such an article, for 
example, as that giving a succinct summary of the tenet$ ,pf the 
various Creeds and Denominations constituting the “ Religions of 
the World.” 

Nor are we disposed to be altogether deaf to the appeals of 
those who ask for information on subjects that may to many seem 
slight and frivolous. And so the Enquirer’s Home Book inter- 
prets, among other things, such interesting topics as ” The 
Language of Flowers," ” Dreams,” and " Fortune-telling,” and 
expounds the meaning of “ Christian Names ” and a varied assort- 
ment of other subjects calculated to assist readers of daily news- 
papers and weekly and monthly magazines, not to mention the 
innumerable volumes that pour annually from the warehouses of 
{fublishers. 

In short, the Enquirer’s Home Book is a work which gives, 
within the compass of a single volume of convenient size, infor- 
mation commonly scattered through many manuals or cunningly 
concealed within the recesses of ponderous encyclopzedias. 
” Muliutn in paroo ” is the Latin phrase that concisely describes 
its character. 

This rapid review of the contents of this volume requires to 
be supplemented by a few words about the method on which 
the different subjects have been approached by the large staff 
of authors who have been engaged in its preparation. Each 
writer has scrupulously endeavoured to be practical in respect 
of the nature of the information supplied and intelligible in 
regard to the style in which it is imparted. Nothing has been 
taken for granted, and it has always been deemed wise " to err 
on tije safe side ” and be simple and direct in exposition rather 
than learned and possibly involved. Moreover, experience and 
prudence both have dictated the advisability of anticipating 
difficulties and explaining them in preference to allowing 
readers to overcome obstacles for themselves. 
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It should be added that the main subjects have been arranged 
in alphabetical order, but consultation of the Index, which aftn- 
prises more than 2,000 entries, will facilitate reference to the vast 
array of topics discussed in the pages of the Enquirer’s Home 
Book. 
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TOOLS. 

Tools can be classified or arranged 
in groups and sections thus : — 

I. Percussive or Impelling Tools. — 
a. Those used for striking only, as 
Hammers and Mallets, h. Those used 
for striking and cutting^ as Hatchets, 
Axes, Adzes, etc. c. Those used for 
impulse, whether by being turned or 
struck t as Screwdrivers, Nail-punches. 
Cold-chisels, etc. 

II. Abrasive or Rasping Tools.— a. 

Saws of all kinds. 6. Rasps and Files 
for smoothing, shaping, cutting, etc. 

III. Paring and Incisive Tools. — 

a. Planes of all kinds for smoothing, 
moulding, etc. b. Spokeshaves and 
Drawing Knives, c. Chisels and 
Gouges. 

IV. Perforating or Boring Tools.-— 

0. Bradawls, Gimlets, and Augers. 

b. Brace and Bits. 

V. Holding and Ohrasplng Tools.— 
0. Pincers, Pliers, Spanners, and 
Wrenches. 6. Nippers for cutting as 
well as grasping, c. HandArices, 
Bench-vices, Clamps, etc. 

VI. Golding, Direetlng and Defining 
Tools* — 0. Rules and Chalk-line, b. 
Squares, Bevels, Gauges, Mitre-boxes. 

i C. Levels, Straight Edges and Plumb- 
rules. d. Compasses and Callipers, 
s. Pencil, Scriber, Knife, etc. 

Thus tools are brought together, 
and the sjiecial purpose of each and 


the manner In which it acts are de- 
fined and may be recognized. 

Among the tools of percussion 
which must be provided is the hammer, 
without which a beginner cannot 
possibly get on. The ordinary joiner's 
hammer has its head made of steel, 
and the handle of ash. They are sold 
in sizes ranging from a couple of 
ounces to a couple of pounds. An 
appropriate size for general use is 
about I lb. in weight. It may be 
desirable to have a lighter hammer 
of the same kind for driving small 
nails into light work. This may 
weigh from | lb. to { lb. A mistake 
made by unpractised amateurs is to 
get a hammer too light for general 
purposes. A carpenter and joiner 
uses a heavy hammer for nearly all 
purposes, for by long practice he can 
regulate the blow to the work in hand. 

The hammer should be grasped 
with the right hand at a short distance 
from the end of the handle, in such a 
way that the end of the handle pro- 
jects about an inch or more beyond 
the side of the hand. The hand and 
the eye act so well together in concert, 
that after a little practice no difficulty 
will be found in hitting the nail direct 
on the head. The face of the hammer 
should be perfectly flat ; when used 
overmuch it is apt to get rounded, es- 
pecially if it be of inferior quality, and 
then it piust be got rid of, and its 
place supplied with a better. If the 
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nail b6 struck, as it should be, by the to the shape and size required, and 


centre of the hammer head, it will 
soon be sent straight to its desti- 
nation; but if it be hit by any 
part of the face near the edge, the 
force of the blow will be partly 
lost, and the nail will be bent side- 
ways, or otherwise moved out of posi- 
tion. A hole with the bradawl or 
gimlet should be made for the recep- 
tion of every nail that is hammered 
in and every screw that is driven into 
wood. The nail will go in all the 
straighter for it. Sometimes a knot 
or any hard substance within the 
wood will cause the nail to swerve 
from the right direction and even to 
curl up, thrusting the point through 
the wo<^ at no very great distance 
from the hole at which it has entered. 
This may often be saved by preparing 
a way for the nail by the bradawl or 
gimlet. 

The mallet has a beech head, 
mortised through to receive the handle. 
Mallets measure from 5 inches to 8 
inches across the broad side of the 
head. Select one of small size, and 
decline polished mallets and tools with 
polished handles generally. It is an 
axiom that wood must be struck with 
wood and that metal must be struck 
with metal. One would not think of 
attempting to drive a nail, or strike 
a punch, with anything but a hammer. 
In hke manner never think of striking 
the wooden handle of a chisel or a 
gouge, or a screwdriver with a hammer, 
if you are tempted to hit it at all, 
but always use the mallet. 

The mallet is held in the same w'ay 
as the hammer, but rather higher up 
the handle, as the head is larger and 
heavier. In striking with the mallet 
care should be taken to deliver the 
blow so that the centre of the face of 
the mallet hits the end of the handle 
of the tool. 

The hatchet is a tool which the 
amateur i^tisan ought to have, especi- 
ally if he live in the country, or if he 
has occasion to do much heavy car- 
pentry. It is used instead of a 
heavy hammer, as a tool for striking, 
when framing timbers together, and 
also for driving stakes into the ground. 
The blade is valuable for pointing 
stakes, for chopping timbers roughly 


for splitting and rending wood, the 
wedge-shape of the blade adapting it 
for this purpose. For felling tree's 
the axe is used ; but for minor work, 
a hatchet will suit best. Hatchets 
are sold in various sizes. The amateur 
will hnd a medium size suitable for 
most purposes to which he may put it. 

The axe must be grasped at a dis- 
tance of about one-third from the end of 
the handle ; but the position of the hand 
will be regulated in a great measure 
by the material with which the edge 
is brought into contact, or the extent 
or wciglit of the blow that it is desired 
to strike. Thus, to deliver a heavy 
blow, the handle must be grasped 
close to its end, but to give a light 
blow the hand must be moved upwards 
along the handle until it has nearly 
reached the axe head. When reversed , 
the flat part of the head may 1x5 used 
in place of a heavy hammer for driving 
the timbers of any piece of framing 
into place. In chopping a piece of 
wood with the hatchet — as, for exam- 
ple, in pointing the end of a stake 
to be driven into the ground — the 
stake should be held by the left hand, 
which should be kept well out of range 
of the hatchet, the end to be sharpened 
resting on a trestle. An adept will 
use the axe for shaping a wedge out 
of a short piece of wood, but the 
unskilled is recommended to do this 
with the paring chisel, lest by an 
unlucky blow he injure his hand with 
the sharp edge of the hatchet. 

With regard to the tools which impel 
or drive on being turned or struck; 
he must have the screwdriver and the 
nail punch, and he ought to have 
the cold chisel. The amateur should 
have one screwdriver with an 8-inch 
blade for large screws, and a 5-inch 
one for small .screws. Very small 
screws may be driven by a bradawl, 
should the smallest screwdriver avail- 
able prove too large. Never buy 
fancy screwdrivers, and when buying 
see that the blade is firmly fixed in the 
notch cut for the purpose in the fer- 
rule of the handle. The blades of turn- 
screws range from 3 to 15 inches in 
length and even longer. 

The nail-punch must be held in 
the left hand. The thick end must be 
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grasped by the thumb and forefinger, 
and steadied by the second and tliird 
ingerf. This enables the operator 
to hold the tool firmly against the nail 
that is to be driven below the surface 
of the wood, and a hollow or notches 
in the end of the punch prevent it 
from slipping off. The blows of the 
hammer should be delivered quickly 
and smartly. 

The cold-chisel is a cast steel rod 
6 inches to 9 inches long, usually 
hexagonal in cross section, and ter- 
minating at one end in a blunt edge, 
slightly wider than the rod. A cold- 
chisel may be driven against any 
obstinate nail or screw and will cut 
it asunder. Cold-chisels are indis- 
pensable if holes have to be cut in 
brick- work or walling of any kind. 

We may now pass on to the consider- 
ation of the various tools used for 
abrading or rasping. Of saws the 
amateur wood-worker should have 
three kinds, namely, a handsaw, a 
tenon saw, and a keyhole or padsaw. 
There are four varieties of handsaws, 
known respectively as the rip, the half- 
rip, the hand and the panel. The 

rip " saw has a blade 28 inches in 
length, 2} or 3 teeth to the inch ; and 
when it is said that there are 2 J teeth 
to the inch, it is of course meant that 
there are 5 teeth to 2 inches. The 
** half-rip ** is of the same length, 
namely, 28 inches ; but it has 3} to 
4i teeth to the inch. The “ hand " 
saw is made in various sizes, namely, 
16, 18, 20, 22, 24 and 26 inches, and 
the number of teeth to the inch may 
he 5, 5j, 6 , 6i, and even 7. The 

panel ” saw is 24 inches in length, 
and has 7I, 8, 9, or 10 teeth to the 
inch. 

In selecting a saw, choose one that 
is thinner at the back than along the 
edge, in which the teeth are cut. A 
full size handsaw may be regarded as 
being most useful for the average 
amateur wood-worker, and it should 
have € teeth to the inch. Buyers 
must also look to the pliability or 
elasticity of the saw, that is to say, 
the extent to which the blade will 
bend when the handle is taken in one 
hand and the point in the other, and 
both are brought as nearly together 
as possible. If of good steel the two 
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ends of the blade may be brought 
together and the blade will spring out 
at once to its former condition when 
the tension is removed. 

The tenon saw is altogether different 
from the handsaw in make, shape, 
and kind ; for it is stiff and rigid and 
is fitted with a back, which causes the 
blade to retain stiffness and rigidity. 
The tenon saw, as its name implies, is 
used for cutting tenons that are to enter 
mortises. It is used for cutting a saw- 
kerf when this is required to be exactly 
in the lines indicated without departure 
from the guide lines that are thus 
marked out. A small tenon saw is also 
used for cutting dovetails and for mit- 
ring, that is, for example, in cutting the 
corners of the mouldings used in picture- 
frame making, and on panelled doors 
and similar purposes. The dovetail 
saw ranges from 6 inches to 8 inches 
in length. The tenon saws are made 
from 10 to 18 inches in length. 

Lastly comes the ** keyhole " saw, 
which may be used for cutting curved 
lines in thin wood. It may be used 
on thick pieces of wood, but it is very 
apt to bend or break if the cut to be 
made is of considerable length, and the 
saw be moved jerkily, but it is used 
mostly for the removal of wood that 
intervenes between two circular holes 
in near but not actual contiguity, 
produced by boring through the wood 
with a brace and bit, as in the case of a 
keyhole. For very short lengths, as 
in a keyhole, in which clearance 
rather than cutting is necessary, the 
thickness of the wood is a matter of 
not the slightest importance. The 
blade of the keyhole or padsaw is 
always independent of the handle. 
It is secured and held tightly in the 
handle by the action of two screws, 
which exert pressure on a thin strip of 
iron that intervenes between the screw 
and the blade. The handles are 
perforated with a slot as wide as, or a 
little wider than, the widest part of 
the blade, and thus the blade may 
be shortened, and no more of it be 
projecting beyond the screws than 
the operator may think necessary, and 
when out of use the blade may lie 
partly within the handle, the ends of 
the blade projecting beyond it. 

In taking hold of a saw all the fingers^ 
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except the first, are passed round the 
handle. The right elbow should be kept 
well into the right side so as to keep 
the forearm as straight as possible, and 
in a direction corresponding to that of 
the saw cut. The wood should be 
steadied with the left hand. In saw- 
ing down a plank on one or two tres- 
tles, as the case may be, the right 
knee and foot should be placed on 
the board, partly to keep the board 
steady and partly to keep the body of 
the operator steady. In ripping down 
a plank or in cutting a piece of wood 
across the grain, the hand-saw — and 
any saw of this shape, as the rip saw, 
half rip, and panel saw — should be 
held at an angle of about 43'^ to 
the floor. This will serve as a 
general guide, for the inclination of 
the saw must be suited in a great 
measure to the position of the wood 
and the nature of the work to be done. 
For example, in sawing a tenon, the 
edge of the saw must kept parallel 
to the surface of the wood that is 
being cut, or very nearly sq. The head 
of the operator should be field directly 
over the saw, so that the eyes may see 
both sides of the saw.^ In ijeginning 
to make an incision with the saw, the 
up-and-down motion should be started 
very gently with very short strokes, 
and no great force should be applied 
to the saw until it has entered for about 
an inch into the board. 

As the saw cut lengthens more 
force may be gradually applied, but 
whatever force may be used it must 
be applied in the downward stroke, 
for it is in this direction only that the 
saw cuts ; in the upward direction 
it should merely be drawn up. The 
blade should always be at right angles 
to the surface of the board through 
which it is cutting, for if it incline to the 
right or left to the slightest degree, it 
is manifest that the friction between 
the sides of the saw cut and the sides of 
the saw will be increased, by reason 
of the cut being out of the proper 
direction in relation to the plane of the 
surface of the board. Care should 
be taken to avoid short jerky strokes, 
but in the upward stroke the saw 
should be drawn up to within an inch 
or two of the point, and in the down- 
ward stroke pressed with force against 


the wood that is being sawn until 
within an inch or two of the saw handle. 
By this means the whole length^! tl^? 
blade, or very nearly so, is brought into 
use. 

The mistakes usually made by the 
beginner when sawing are : Firstly ^ 
he is apt to put all four of his fingers 
through the looped handle of the saw, 
instead of laying the first finger along 
the side of the handle that is outwards 
or furthest from him. Secondly^ he 
fails to keep his eyes directly over the 
saw-blade, so that he may see both 
sides of the blade, as he may prove to 
himself by shutting first one' eye and 
then the other, looking downwards 
on the blade as he docs so. It is 
manifestly impossible to saw straight 
if the back of the saw and the saw cut 
already made and the line of guidance 
for the saw do not form a straight 
line from one end to the other of the 
board that is being sawn. Thirdly : 
Instead of allowing the arm free play 
and motion, it is held stiffly, and far 
more force applied than that which is 
necessary to drive the saw through 
the downward stroke. When these 
points have been corrected the ama- 
teur artisan will have advanced some 
steps in the way of being a fairly good 
workman. 

A few hints and cautions yet remain 
to be given with regard to the operation 
of sawing. It is better in ripping down 
a plank, or in making any saw-cut of 
considerable length, to mark the guide- 
line on its surface with the chalk line, 
by means of which the line connecting 
any point in one end with any point 
in the other is struck perfectly straight 
and true. 

A long board will be rendered more 
rigid in sawing and the progress of the 
saw facilitated by inserting a wedge 
into the commencement 01 the cut. 
The wedge may be moved down. the 
saw-cut as the sawing proceeds. If 
the saw " hangs *’ or, in other words, 
if the friction between the wood ana 
the sides of the saw be areater than it 
ought to be, owing to the blade being 
rusty, or the teeth worn, and in want 
of sharpening, a little grease or tallow 
should be rubbed on the teeth and 
blade of the saw. 

For ripping down planks with the 
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grain of the wood, the rip-saw or half 
rip-saw is used. This can be done, 
ti^ougn not so quickly, with the hand- 
saw, which will cut as well across the 
grain as with it. Tenons of. large size 
can be cut with the hand-saw or tenon- 
saw ; but dovetails should l)c cut 
with the small tenon-saw. Wliatever 
may he the nature of the work, or 
whether the cut be with the grain or 
across the grain, it should be i)orne in 
mind that the wood should first be 
marked with a chalk or pencil line, as 
a guide-line. 

The keyholc-saw, being very narrow 
in the blade, is used for cuttin.g small 
holes, such as keyholes, as the name 
implies. To cut out a keyhole, two 
holes are generally bored through the 
wood by the aid of the brace and bit, 
and the piece that separates them is 
then taken out with the keyhole-saw. 
The keyhole-saw is also used for cutting 
curved lines, as the circumference of 
a circle in a piece of wood. An open- 
ing is made with a gimlet or brace- 
bit, through which the narrow saw 
blade can be passed, after which the 
blade will work its way round in cither 
direction, as may be required. 

Wood-rasps supply a mast useful 
means of reducing wood that has been 
cut somewhat fuller than its proper 
size, and of smoothing away inequali- 
ties of surface. The rasp-blade is 
roughened on both sides by projecting 
teeth, which are beaten up in regu- 
larly disposed rows from the surface, 
which in the first instance is smooth 
throughout. Rasps are made in sizes 
ranging from 3 to 14 inches in 
length. 

With regard to files for sharpening 
saws, and warding files which are used 
for cutting keys, the former are 
triangular and the latter are flat. 
Saw files are technically described as 
Sheffield, Taper, Single-cut and Lan- 
cashire, Blunt, Double-cut. The Shef- 
field files taper from tang to point, 
while •the Lancashire files preserve 
their width pretty nearly throughout 
their length. To the novice the 
difference will appear to be chiefly 
in the end of the file remote from the 
tang ; in those of Sheffield make this 
rnns to a point, or very nearly so, and 
those of Lancashire make possess a 


blank, triangular end. Saw and ward- 
ing files range in length from 3 inches 
to 8 inches. Some amateurs may like 
to sharpen their own saws, and these 
should learn to do so, and some, especi- 
ally those who are, perhaps, at some 
distance from a town, will take to 
repairing thoir own locks and cutting 
keys from blanks. 

In using large rasps or files, whether 
for wood or iron, the work should 
be held in the vice or otherwise 
firmly fixed so that it cannot move, 
unless it can be conveniently steadied 
with one hand during the opera- 
tion. It is desirable, however, to 
use both hands when possible, the 
handle of tlie tool being grasped by 
one hand, while the other is pressed, 
but not too heavily, on the end of the 
blade, or near the end, so as to lend 
weight to the tool and additional 
cfTect to its powers of abrasion. The 
flat side of the rasp may be used for 
any kind of work, but the rounded 
side will be found more handy for 
rasping down the edge of a round hole, 
so as to give it a bevelled as well as 
rounded surface. Small files for cut- 
ting metals may be worked backwards 
and forwards ; but in using these, as 
well as saw-flies, a forward cut con- 
tinually repeatcfl is better. 

In our order of arrangement Tools 
for Paring and Incision come next. 
Planes which form the first section 
in the group, and spokeshaves and 
drawing knives which form the second, 
are tools for paring and smoothing only ; 
but chisels and gouges are tools that 
are used both for paring and incising, 
one kind of chisel being specially 
known as a paring chisel. 

Of planes a jack-plane and a smooth- 
ing-plane must certainly be provided. 
There is a very large variety of planes 
serving an equally large diversity of 
purposes ; but it is only these two 
that are absolutely required, for the 
usual run of work after these, a rebat- 
ing-plane will perhaps be found to be 
most useful. The jack-plane is used 
on rough sawn wood — it is 17 inches 
in length, and has a cutting iron 
'inches in width. These planes, 
and smoothing-])lanes also, are fur- 
nished with a double iron, that is, two 
irons connected by a short screw with 
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a large head. The cutting-iron is set 
with the bevel of the edge downwards : 
tliis removes the shavings from the 
wood which is being planed, and it is 
this iron which requires sharpening 
when tile edge grows dull. The edge 
of the break-iron is bent slightly and 
rests on the cutting-iron, its edge 
being a little higher up than that of 
the cutting iron. Thus there is a 
slight space between the two irons just 
above where the higher iron touches 
the lower ; and, the screw that con- 
nects the two irons has all the more 
power in exerting pressure and bring- 
ing the two irons together. The bevel 
of the upper iron being in a direction 
opposite to that of the cutting-iron, 
meets the shaving on its entrance 
through the throat and curls or breaks 
it upward. 

In using the jack-plane the left hand 
is placed over the fore part of the stock, 
and the handle or toat is graspcvl by 
the right hand, which is used to push 
the plane in a forward direction. The 
smoothing plane, like the jack plane, is 
made of beech ; it is used in much the 
same way ; but the right hand grasps the 
stock of the plane, which is very short 
in comparison with the jack plane. It 
is used for making the surface of the 
wood perfectly smooth and even, after 
the rough outside has been taken off 
by the jack-plane. The arrangement 
of the double iron is the same. It may 
be had with irons ranging in width from 
2 inches to 2 J inches by increments 
of i inch. Planes will be found to 
work all the more easily if the soles are 
smeared occasionally with linseed oil. 
Wooden planes were formerly useil 
almost exclusively, but now they are 
largely replaced by planes having iron 
stocks. The rebate plane is used for 
making a rectangular recess in the 
edge of a strip of wood, for the recep- 
tion of a panel or a sheet of glass. 
They are made from ^ inch to t J inch 
in width. The plane iron is placed 
across the sole of the plane at a small 
angle with the sides, and not at right 
angles to the sides, as in the jack plane. 
Planes of this description are spoken of 
as skew-mouth planes. 

We wiU consider, firstly, the mode in 
which the long planes are used— such 
as the jack-plane, the trying-plane, 


and the jointer-plane; secondly, the 
smoothing-plane, and the smalleiLvaric- 
ties of this class ; and, thirdly, tit 
planes that are usM in grooving and 
tonguing — as match-planes, rebate- 
planes, ploughs, and others of a similar 
kind. The jack-plane must be grasped 
firmly by the handle with the right 
hand, the left hand is placed over and 
on top of the stock, in front of the iron, 
the thumb being on the side of the 
plane nearest the operator. Heavy 
pressure of the left hand in this posi- 
tion is necessary, in order to keep the 
fore-part of the plane w^ell down, so 
that the iron may take firm hold of the 
wood. During the first part of the cut 
the pressure with the right hand on the 
b.nck part of the plane should be some- 
what relaxed and lessened ; but when 
the cut is approaching completion the 
pressure of the right hand should be 
increased, and that of the left hand 
lessened. Unless a trying-plane is 
available the jack-plane will he used 
for shooting the edges of boards. In 
this o])eration the plane is held in a 
different manner. The handle is 
grasped by the right hand as before, 
but the left hand is placed by the side 
of the plane nearest the operator, the 
thumb being on the upper surface, the 
first and second fingers along the side, 
and tlie third and fourth on the sole 
or under part, forming a sort of guide 
or stop to regulate the passage of the 
plane along the wood. 

The smoothing-plane is used for 
cleaning of! or reducing to smoothness 
and a perfect level, the surface from 
which the rough exterior has been 
already taken by the jack-plane. The 
distance between the edges of the cutter 
and the break-iron has l^en mentioned, 
but it may be as well to repeat here that 
it must not exceed inch, and may 
be even less with advantage. The 
plane has no handle; the right hand 
is placed over the stock of the tool, 
grasping it firmly, just behind the iron 
and wedge, and the left hand graSps the 
fore part of the side next the operator, 
the fingers being turned over the front, 
and the thumb on the top, the fore 
part of the plane being completely 
covered by the hand of the operator. 
The cutting strokes that are made with 
the smoothing-plane are short and 
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quick, and sometimes a slight circular 
sweep is given to the plane. 

The^ are other points, in addition 
the method of holding the plane, 
that require attention ; and these are 
the direction in wliich boards and 
scantlings are to be planed, and the 
manner in which the plane-iron is to be 
taken out of the stock and replaced, 
when necessary, for sharpening or for 
the regulation of its projection beyond 
the sole or undersurface of the stock. 

And, first, with regard to the wood 
that is to be planed. This must be 
laid flat on the bench, with one end 
abutting against the wood stop that is 
fixed in the bench in such a manner 
that it can be raised or lowered at 
pleasure according to the thickness 
of the wood to be planed. All planing 
must be done in the direction of the 
grain of the wood, in order to obtain a 
perfectly smooth surface. In planing 
wood rough from the saw, the plane 
should be worked for the most part in 
the direction of the saw cut, the rough 
particles being bent in one direction 
by the action of the teeth and sides of 
the saw. 

To remove the plane-iron and the 
wedge by which it is held in place, the 
amateur artisan, unless he has been 
instructed in the proper mode of per- 
forming this operation, will, in all 
probability, try to accomplish it by 
knocking wedge and iron first on one 
side and then on the other with a ham- 
mer. Such a course will spoil the 
plane. To loosen a plane-iron in order 
to remove it for sharpening, etc., hold 
the stock of the plane in the left hand, 
which should be placed over the upper 
surface in front of the wedge, and with 
a hammer or mallet held in the right 
hand, strike the stock lightly and 
quickly on its heel or back end. This 
will loosen the iron sufficiently to 
admit of its removal with the thumb 
and finger. In like manner, when it is 
desired to tighten the wedge that holds 
the irqn, or to make the edge of the 
cutter project a little more beyond the 
surface of the sole of the plane, all that 
is necessary is to strike the stock on 
the front in a manner precisely similar 
to that adopted for loosening the iron 
by striking the heel of the plane. 
Neither the wedge nor the plane-iron 
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should, as a rule, be struck on the top, 
though occasionally a slight tap may 
be given to the wedge in order to drive 
it in a little further, or the iron may be 
tapped as lightly as possible in order to 
secure its proper adjustment in 
bringing the edge parallel with the 
surface of the sole. The sole of the 
plane, if the stock be without an 
iron plate or shoe, should be greased 
or oiled occasionally. This has the 
effect of preserving the stock and 
causing it to move more easily over 
the surface of the wood that is being 
planed. 

It has been said that the planes 
which the amateur artisan most require 
arc the jack-plane and the smoothing- 
plane. With these he can do all ordi- 
nary work, but for rebating, grooving 
and tonguing, ploughing grooves, and 
other operations of a similar character, 
planes of a different construction, such 
as the rebate-plane, match-plane, and 
plough are necessary. The principle 
and general construction of these planes 
have already been described. It is with 
the mode of using them that we are 
now concerned. 

For rebating, or cutting a rebate, 
along the edge of a board, that is to say, 
to take away a portion of the upper 
edge, rectangular in section, so that 
the lower edge projects beyond the 
upper part of the board, like one step 
below another, a rebate-plane is re- 
quired. Indeed it is necessary to have 
two of these planes, one having the 
iron set across the sole at right angles 
to the length of the plane, for cutting 
a rebate parallel to, or with the grain, 
and the other with the iron set obliquely 
across the sole for cutting a rebate at 
the end of a board across the grain. 
To work such planes as these with any- 
thing approacliing accuracy, in other 
words, to make a rebate parallel to the 
edge of the board, presents a difficulty 
that is experienced by regular artisans, 
as well as amateurs, and for this reason, 
in operations of this kind, a plane 
called the side fillister is used. This 
plane has a shifting fence at the bot- 
tom, secured by two screws which 
work in slots in the fence, so that the 
position of the fence may be regulated 
in accordance with the width of the 
rabbet, or rebate, to be made. A 
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screw-stop is also placed on the side of 
the plane farthest from the operator, 
by means of which the distance to 
which the plane-iron may enter the 
wood and clear it away is regulated ; 
and in front of the iron cutter projects 
slightly, below it. This cuts down 
the vertical side of the rabbet, while 
the plane-iron cuts away the wood 
horizontally, rendering it impossible 
with this combination of cutters for 
any wood to be left in the angle of 
the rebate. 

The rebate-plane and the side-fillister 
is generally held with the right hand 
on the top of the frame Ixjhincl the iron, 
and the left hand on the front. The 
side-fillister plane is by no means an 
expensive tool, as it can be bought at 
25. td, or 35. ; but if an amateur has a 
rebate plane he can easily furnish it 
with an attachment which will render 
it to the full as useful as any side- 
fillister that he might purchase. 

Match-planes are bought in pairs, 
one of the two being so made that the 
iron cuts a groove or trench length- 
wise in the edge of a board ; and the 
other so that the iron cuts away the 
edge on both sides, after the manner 
of a double rebate, leaving a projecting 
rib or tongue, as it is commonly called, 
in the centre, which fits accurately into 
the groove that has Ixjen cut by the 
other plane, when the boards are brought 
together edge to edge. Match-planes 
are so called because the width of the 
projection left by one plane matches^ or 
tallies exactly with, the width of the 
groove cut by the other. But, as 
the amateur can always buy match- 
boarding ready to his hand, he can do 
very well without match-planes. 

The plough-plane is used for cutting 
grooves in wood at any distance from 
the edge that may be required, so that it 
be not beyond the length of the strips, or 
arms of wood, that are attaclicd to the 
fence and by which it is guided along 
the edge- of the wood so that the groove 
cut by the iron may be parallel to it, 
and which pass through the stock of the 

? lane as well as at right angles to it. 

he plough-plane is held by putting the 
right hand over the top of the plane 
behind the iron, the first finger along 
the top by the side of the iron, and the 
•econd, third, and fourth fingers round 


the arm. The left hand is placed by 
the fence at the side, the thumb on the 
top of the arm, the first finger extend- 
ing along the fence, and the remaining 
fingers closed. The plough is neces- 
sary in such work as making drawers, 
in which the bottom is let into a 
groove made all round the inner 
surface of the sides at a little distance 
from the lower edge. It is fitted with 
eight irons varying in width from 1 inch 
to I inch, for maldng grooves of vari- 
ous sizes. The depth which the iron 
should project is regulated by a top 
screw attached to the plane. 

The router- or grooving-plane, called 
the old woman’s tooth, will cut a groove 
across a board anrl at any distance from 
the edge, a desideratum in making 
pigeon holes in which the vertical 
jjartitions are slipped into opposite 
and corresponding grooves formed one 
in the lower surface of the horizontal 
board above, and the other in the upper 
surface of the horizontal board below, 
of wliich one forms the top and the 
other the bottom of the pigeon hole. 

The spokeshave lias a thick blade 
bevelled off to a fine edge, which should 
be kept sharp to be of any real service. 
The blade has on either end a tang 
which passes through the stock, a 
double-handled piece of wood. It 
takes its name from being used to 
smooth the spokes of wheels, and it is 
also used for giving a bevelled edge 
to any round or oval hole which has 
been cut with the saw. It may be 
operated either by moving the tool 
away from you or by drawing it towards 
you. When the tool is in use the 
shavings that are taken off by the 
blade pass between it and the wood, 
and come out through the hollow, 
above the thick part of the blade. 
When it is necessary to sharpen tlio 
spokeshave, the blade must be removed 
from the handle by blows on the end 
of the tangs. The ordinary spokeshave 
is made with cutting edges ij, 2, 2J, 
3, and 3} inches long. , 

The draw-knife serves much the same 
purpose as the spokeshave, but it is 
used in one direction only, by drawing 
the edge of the blade towards you, 
whence its name; it is applied to 
straight work and not to circular work, 
as the spokeshave. The chief point of 
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difference between the two tools is, that 
the tangs of the blade are not turned at 
right^ngles to the surface of the blade, 
^ut are at right angles and in the same 

g lane as that in which the blade itself 
es ; the tangs are fitted with wooden 
handles. Draw-knives are made in 
sizes from 8 to 16 inches in length, and 
the amateur is recommended to buy 
a spokeshave, with a sJ-inch blade, 
and a draw-lmife with a lo-inch blade. 

Chisels and gouges come next. The 
amateur wood-worker should furnish 
himself with firmer-chisels, paring- 
clusels, and mortise-chisels. The first 
is the kind that will be most required. 
They are contracted in width be- 
tween the blade and the shouUler which 
projects and butts against the handle 
which is fitted with a strong ferrule. 
Firmer-chisels are made with blades 
from J-inch to 2 inches wide. The 
amateur wood- worker should buy six 
assorted. There are various shapes 
of mortise-chisels. They are made 
in widths varying from 4 inch to i<( 
inches. 

The firmer gouge is a cutting tool, 
used after the manner of the chisel, 
and differs from it chiefly in having its 
cutting edge a part of a circle instead 
of straight. Every part of the cutting 
edge should be in the same plane. 
The gouge must of necessity be ground 
on the outside of the curve, and so the 
bevel inclines upwards from the lower 
surface to the edge which is in the 
upper surface. Gouges are made in 
sizes from ^ inch to 2 inches. 

The modes of using chisels and 
gouges of the ordinary form are not 
numerous. It has been said that the 
chisels used in ordinary carpentry and 
joinery are of three kinds — the firmer- 
chi.sel, the paring-chisel, and the mor- 
tising-chisel. Of these the mortising- 
chisel can only be used for cutting 
mortises, and the paring-chisel for 
cutting or paring wood, as the name 
implies. The firmer-chisel, which is 
shorter and stifler than the paring- 
chisel and broader than the mortising- 
chisel, can be used equally well for 
either purpose, and it is the tool that 
will be of most service to the amateur 
who cannot afford to provide himself 
with chisels of each description. 

To illustrate the uses of the chisel 


it may be convenient to describe the 
mortise and tenon joint, and to show 
what these terms mean. A mortise 
is a notch or cavity cut to receive the 
end of another piece, called a tenon, 
which is made to fit it tightly. The 
tenon is knocked into the mortise, and 
requires force applied by a striking tool 
to bring it into its place ; and it is pre- 
vented from being forced in too far by 
the shoulders that are formed on either 
side of the tenon when the side pieces 
are cut away. 

In cutting a mortise, the chisel is 
grasped firmly by the left hand, and 
held in a nearly upright position. The 
wood is in all cases cut by the chisel 
across the grain. Tlie cliisel is of 
course struck by a mallet held in the 
riglit hand. The flat side of the chisel 
must always be turned towards the end 
of the mortise, and the bevel towards 
the middle. Thiis^when cutting a mor- 
tise, the position of the chisel in the 
hand must be changed, the bevel being 
towards or turned from the operator, 
according to circumstances. All that 
need be done is to keep driving cuts at 
a short distance apart, across the grain, 
beginning in the centre of the mortise 
to be sunk, and proceeding both ways 
from the centre to either end. It will 
be found that the chips will come clean 
out of the cavity without any cutting 
along the sides of the mortise. 

For paring the end of a piece of wood 
being cut perpendicularly, or very 
nearly so, across the grain, the chisel 
should be grasped firmly in the right 
hand, the piece of wood* that is being 
cut being held down firmly by the left 
hand, which must of necessity be placed 
behind the chisel and should be kept 
well back out of the way, to prevent 
injury from any slipping of the tool. 
When paring in the direction of the 
grain, as in cutting a point to a piece of 
wood, or in fashioning a wooden pin or 
wedge, for example, the chisel should 
be held in the right hand, Imd the wood 
in the left hand. The gouge may be 
held in the same manner, according to 
the nature of the work that is being 
done. 

Among perforating or boring tools, 
the amateur must have bradawls and 
gimlets of various sizes. Augers he 
need not have, because large holes may 
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be made as well, or nearly as well, with 
a brace and bits as with augers. The 
brace and the bits that are used with it 
constitute together an appliance of 
considerable value and assistance. In- 
sist on having bradawls which are 
properly ferrulcd where the tang enters 
the handle, and whose construction and 
attachment to the handle are of such a 
nature that the awl cannot possibly 
draw out of the handle. 

In the way of gimlets, there are shell- 
bits, twist-bits and auger gimlets ; all 
these are good, but none is better than 
the Norwegian " twist nose '* gimlets. 
These are of the " shell ** type, but 
instead of running straight down to 
the conical screw point in which gimlets 
of this kind terminate, the blade 
widens towards the end, and then con- 
tracts in width and gives just half a 
turn before terminating in the screw 
point, which is slight and very taper. 
On account of the facility and rapidity 
with which they enter the woocl, and 
the cleanness with which they do their 
work, these gimlets are much liked. 

Lastly, in this class of tools come 
the brace or stock and bits. These 
braces are made in sizes from 8 inches 
to 10 inches. The bits form a set of 
twenty-four and these may, of course, 
be purchased separately. The most 
common form of bits are the centre- 
bit, which bores round holes of equal 
diameter throughout ; the rose-bit, used 
for countersinking ; the taper-bit for 
conical holes ; and the shell-bit for 
long and deep holes of small diameter. 

In boring holes with the bradawl and 

g imlet, the chief care is to see that the 
lade enters the wood at right angles 
to its surface, except in cases where it 
is necessary to pierce a hole at an angle 
to the surface, as in skew nailing. 
Practice alone will make the novice 
perfect in doing this. In holding the 
bradawl the thick end of the handle is 
lodged against the palm of the right 
hand and the ball of the thumb, being 
retained in that position by the second 
and third fingers; the first finger is 
extended along the blade, and the 
extremity of the thumb rests on the 
upper end of the handle or on the brass 
ferule which is fitted over it. To avoid 
splitting the wood the blade of the awl 
is always made to cut the grain. 


In using the gimlet the cross-piece 
or crutch handle, into which the blade 
is inserted, is grasped in the righ^hand, 
and held against the palm, the steA 
projecting between the first and second 
fingers. It is driven into the wood by 
a series of half-turns of the hand, the 
handle being released and grasped again 
at every half turn. 

In using an auger the ends of the 
crutch handle are held, one in the right 
hand and the other in the left, and the 
tool is turned intermittently clockwise, 
the hands being taken off and replaced on 
each end of the handle in succession at 
every half turn of the tool. The hands 
will be held with the palm facing in- 
wards and the fingers and thumbs 
grasping the ends of the handle. As 
in the case of bradawls and gimlets, 
great care must be taken that the blade 
of the auger enters the wood perpen- 
dicularly to the surface ; and with a 
shell auger it assists the entrance of the 
tool to cut a small cavity, for the recep- 
tion of the end of the auger. 

In boring a hole with the brace 
the round fiattish knob is generally 
placed against the chest, and held 
tightly against it by the left hand, 
which grasps the handle directly in 
front of the knob, the fingers resting on 
the part which is uppermost. The 
crank is grasped by the right hand, 
and the crank is turned and the bit 
caused to revolve. It requires a good 
deal of practice to use this serviceable 
tool with ease and readiness ; but 
when the amateur has once overcome 
the first difficulty of managing it, he 
will find it to be of the greatest assist- 
ance to him in carrying out many oper- 
ations in carpentry and joinery. 

Let us pass on now to tools for hold- 
ing and grasping. The form and pur- 
pose of the pincers are well known. 
When used as a lever the nail is grasped 
and held in the jaws by pressure exerted 
on the parts that are held in the hand, 
and which therefore may be termed the 
handles of the tool. The jaws are^then 
turned, either in one way or the other 
as may be most convenient by bringing 
the handles in a downward direction. 
The bow of the undermost jaw of the 
pincers is brought against the wood in 
which the nail is embedded, and thus 
becomes the fulcrum, the tenacity of 
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the nail representing the weight, and 
the ^wnward pressure of the hand 
%hich is still exerted until the weight 
is overcome and the nail withdrawn, 
the power. One handle of the pincers 
terminates in a round knob, and the 
other in a claw, which is useful for lift- 
ing out any short nail that has a head 
sufficiently large to be held in the claw. 
Pincers are made in sizes from 5 to 
9 inches in length, and a medium size 
should be chosen. 

Another tool that the amateur 
mechanic cannot well do without, is 
the adjustable spanner. It is better 
than the ordinary spanner, which is a 
short bar notched at each end for the 
reception of the nut. Thus a double- 
end spanner will only deal properly with 
two sizes of nuts that will enter and 
fill the notches. The adjustable screw 
wrench will deal with nuts of any size 
within the full measure from jaw to 
jaw, when fully extended ; and there is 
the advantage of having a single tool 
capable of dealing with nuts of any 
size within its capacity, instead of many 
separate tools, which will only deal 
each with two nuts, and only of certain 
sizes. There are many jjatterns of 
adjustable spanners, and their size 
varies from what may be carried in the 
waistcoat pocket to a yard in length. 

Amongst guiding, directing and de- 
fining tools there is a great variety 
of rules made. One of the most useful 
is a two-feet two-fold arch-joint box- 
wood rule, one costing a shilling. 

The joiner's square consists of a 
steel blade, set at right angles to the 
stock, which is faced with brass to pre- 
serve the wood from injury by blows 
or other causes, the wood that is used 
being of rosewood or ebony. Squares 
are made with blades from 3 inches 
long. A 9-inch square in rosewood will 
be found sufficient for most purposes. 
The stock is made, say i inch thick, 
that its face may be applied to the 
edge of the wood, and the blade laid on 
the surface which requires marking, and 
which is adjacent to and at right 
angles to the side to which the stock is 
applied. If you doubt the accuracy of 
your square, apply it to the true edge 
of a piece of planed board, and draw a 
pencil line against the outer edge of 
the blade. Then turn over the square, 


placing the stock against the same edge 
in the opposite direction, and the outer 
edge of the blade against the pencil line. 
If the edge of the blade and the pencil 
line coincide the square is true ; if they 
do not, the square is not true, and 
consequently should be rectified. 

The marking -gauge is made of beech- 
wood, and consists of a solid head, which 
slides stiffly along a wooden bar, in- 
serted in a hole cut in the head. 
Through this bar a steel marking point 
passes. When it is desired to mark a 
line at any short distance from the 
edge of a piece of wood, this edge 
should first be planed true. By aid of 
the rule the distance between the 
marking point, and the face of the head 
of the gauge is measured ; and when 
the head has been moved on the bar to 
the distance required, it is fixed by a 
thumb-screw. The face of the. head 
nearest the marking point is then placed 
against the edge of the wood adjacent 
to the surface on which the marking is 
to be made, and the head is then firmly 
grasped and pressed against the wood, 
and the marking gauge moved back- 
wards and forwards until the required 
mark is sufficiently defined. 

In using the marking-gauge for single 
lines, and the mortising-gauge for 
double lines, straight in both cases and 
parallel to the edge of the wood on the 
upper surface of which the marks are 
made, — the object is to preserve the 
distance to which the points are set 
from the head of the gauge, and mark- 
ing, perhaps, many pieces of wood in 
the same manner, as, for example, in 
cutting mortises and tenons. Gauges 
can be regulated to mark single or 
double parallel lines, as the case may 
be, according to the nature of the 
gauge, whether marking-gauge or mor- 
tising-gauge, at any distance from the 
edge of the wood less than the length 
of the handle. When the points have 
been accurately adjusted to the desired 
distance apart and from the head, if a 
mortising-gauge be used, the bar or 
stock of the tool should be grasped 
with the right hand, in such a manner 
that the thumb is pressed against that 
part of the head nearest the operator, 
and the forefinger laid over its top and 
the opposite side. The points should 
be just long enough to make a slight 
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groove or scratch along the surface of 
the wood ; if they are too long they 
drag in the wood, and prevent the 
operator from doing the work quickly 
and easily. 

A spirit level is useful, and in some 
kinds of work necessary, and a pair of 
compasses are desirable for striking 
circular arcs. 

It is well to have a pair of 4-inch 
plain comimsses, and for some pur- 
poses larger ones also. They will be 
found very useful, especially in taking 
distances on the wood, and then apply- 
ing the points of the compasses to the 
rule to ascertain the measuremcMit. 

The only class of tools that yet 
remain without comment are, the 
scriber, the pencil and the knife. 
The small compasses to which refer- 
ence has just been made will always 
serve as a scriber to mark the end of a 
fiat ^ard which is to be dropped on an 
irregular surface of any kind so as to 
fit it exactly. 

Pencils are indispensable, and these 
may be bought by the dozen. It mat- 
ters not whether they are oval, which 
is the usual shape, or round, and as 
long as they can be brought to a decent 
point with knife or chisel, and are of 
lead which will make a sufficiently 
well-defined mark. 

Bright steel tools are dearer than 
black ones Jind any cracks or defects are 
more easily seen in bright tools. The 
advantage of black tools over bright 
tools is that the black tools do not rust 
on exposure to damp or rain, whereas 
bright tools unless greasecl or kept rlry 
will rust on the slightest provocation. 

METAL WORKING 

All kinds of work in sheet metal, 
such as zinc-worldng, plumbing and 
gas-fitting, require a knowledge of the 
processes of soldering and brazing. The 
edges of pieces of sheet metal are 
joined together by soldering and braz- 
ing, and it is as well to know how to 
make a joint in metal, whether sheet 
or pipe, and to possess the few apjdi- 
ances necessary for doing so. If an 
amateur can do no more work of this 
kind than repair tin pots, etc., it will bo 
of advantage to him, for the itinerant 
tinman is seldom at hand when his 
services are most required. 


SOLDERING AND BRAZING 
may briefly be described as n^thods 
of uniting pieces of either the same 
or different kinds of metal with a strong 
and, if necessary, water-tight joint. 

To effect this by soldering^ an alloy 
called solder is used. This only is 
melted, the metals to be united not re- 
quiring to be heated specially, but com- 
ing into contact with the melted solder 
they naturally get slightly warm. 

In the operation of brazing the 
metals to be joined must be raised to 
the melting point of the brazing com- 
position, which is soft brass. Although 
this makes the stronger joint, the 
necessity for exposing the articles to 
such a great heat renders this opera- 
tion inapplicable to many purposes. 

Soldering is very useful for joining 
copper and copper, copper and brass, 
copper and iron, brass and brass, brass 
and iron, tin and tin, and tin and any 
other metal. If the joint has to stand 
a rather high degree of heat— such, for 
instance, as the seams of a steam 
boiler — a hard solder must be used. 
By this is meant a solder that only fuses 
at a high temperature, whilst a so/t 
solder fuses at a low degree of heat. 

The following are the compositions 
in parts by weight of some of the most 
useful of solders, with the degrees of 
heat required to melt each 


Coarso 

Lead. 

2 

Tin, 

I 

Bismuth. Deg. F. 
— 440 

Fiii« 

I 

I 

— 323 

Fusible 

I 

3 

5 2 X 2 


I 

I 

4 200 


The surfaces to be united must be 
thoroughly cleaned and brightened — 
without this the solder will not adhere. 
The soldering bit must be heated suffi- 
ciently to melt the solder, but it must 
not be made red-hot, because this heat 
would destroy the solder. 

Whilst the bit is warming, tin the 
surfaces by dipping them into melted 
solder, first coating the bright parts 
with soldering flux made of muriatic 
acid, or spirit of salt as it is some- 
times called. The acid must be 
killed, or rendered neutral, before it is 
used, and this is done by putting into 
it small pieces of zinc and making a 
saturated solution of chloride of zinc. 
Sometimes resin is used instead of 
the acid ; but the neutralist acid is 
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preferable, because it does not leave the 
workup such a mess as resin. This 
paocess^U leave a thin coat of solder. 
When it cannot be done thus, the sur- 
faces must be tinned by means of the 
soldering-bit. In this case they must 
be coated or washed with the flux 
as before, but the solder must be melted 
on the places required with the hot 
bit. 

When tinned, the surfaces should 
be brought close together, a little flux 
rubbed along the joints, and the bit 
dipped in the acid and put against 
some solder, so that the melted solder 
will flow to it. The bit must now be 
applied to the joints, and drawn slowly 
along in such a manner that the solder 
between the joints is melted, and the 
joints filled up. A little practice will 
soon make the amateur tolerably skilful 
in doing this. 

The soldering-bit or copper-bit^ as it 
is sometimes called, is a piece of copper 
held between the prongs of an iron rod 
which is driven into a wooden handle. 

The copper, immediately it comes 
from the fire, and before it is used, should 
be rubbed against a piece of brick, or 
something of the sort. This is done to 
remove any dirt or oxide that may hap- 
pen to have got about it, which, if al- 
lowed to remain, would prevent the 
solder, from sticking to the copper — 
thus, ill all probability, spoiling the 
operation. Besides the soldering bit, 
little else is wanted for soldering— an old 
knife for scraping clean the metal that 
is to be .soldered, and a bottle containing 
a little flux or killed muriatic acid made 
as described. 

Should it be desirable for the solder 
not to adhere to any portion of the 
article, a paste must be made with whit- 
ing and water, and put about those 
places ; this paste will harden with the 
heat, but can easily be removed after 
the soldering operation is effected. 

Very thin sheets of metal can be sol- 
dered best by moistening the surfaces 
with the flux, and putting a piece of 
tinfoil between them, after which the 
two pieces to be joined are placed be- 
tween a pair of hot tongs until the tin- 
foil is melted. This is a very simple, 
expeditious, and neat method of solder- 
ing thin sheets of metal. 

In brazing, the pieces to be united 


are scraped perfectly clean, in the same 
manner as for soldering and the edges 
painted with borax ground in water to 
the consistency of paste. The pieces 
are bound firmly together with fine 
soft iron wire, or held together with a 
pair of tongs, and put into a clear fire. 
When just red-hot they must be taken 
out of the fire, and a few bits of spelter 
solder and a httle powdered borax put 
on the joint, which is then returned to 
the fire and kept there until the spelter 
is thoroughly melted. 

If the operation is performed with 
care, the spelter will penetrate quite 
through the seam, and, indeed, almost 
through the pores of the metal itself. 
The spelter used for brazing should be 
tolerably soft and in small pieces. 
Braziers generally use granulated spelter 
which is made by pouring it whilst 
liquid into water. When granulated 
brass is not at hand, brass filings will 
answer almost as well. 

For brazing very small articles 
the amateur will find a blow-pipe and 
a piece of charcoal of great assistance 
to him. The charcoal is held an inch or 
two from a flame, which by means of 
the blow-pipe is caused to impinge 
upon the article laid on the charcoal. 
A great heat is thus obtainable, the 
article is manipulated with greater 
facility, and the process can be watched 
much letter than when a common fire 
is used. 

The methods of soldering and brazing 
having been described, various opera- 
tions in working sheet metals, plumb- 
ing, and gas-fitting will be more readily 
understood. We may confine our- 
selves in zinc- working to making such 
zinc joints as may be wanted in cover- 
ing a roof, putting in the flashing of 
such a roof, and making a zinc gutter 
and pipe ; in plumbing to stopping a 
leak in a pipe and joining two pieces of 
pipe together; and in gas-fitting to 
one or two simple operations that the 
amateur can manage without assist- 
ance. 

A plumber's joint is used when two 
pieces of lead or compo pipe of equal 
diameter are to be joined together. 
The edges must be scraped clean, and 
a little tallow nibbed over them. The 
joint is then held in such a position that 
melted solder may be poured all round 
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it. The melted solder that adheres 
round the joint, is pressed on all sides 
with the plumber’s wiping^doth, so as 
to smooth it down and render the 
surface perfectly even. The joint, is 
thus made to swell round the junction 
of the pieces of pipe on all sides in an 
egg-shaped form. When there is no side-' 
strain on the joint, as in a pipe running 
down the angle of a wall, the bell- 
mouth of the lower portion is some- 
times made a little larger. The 
coned upper piece of pipe is then 
dropped into its place, the solder run 
into the space, and the joint finished 
by passing the heated iron round the 
ring of solder. 

In gas-fitting, if the pipes be of iron, 
they are put together by screwing the 
ends into a socket. With connections 
of this kind, specially made for the 
purpose, pipes may be joined together 
at right angles, or three pipes may be 
brough together by means of a T joint, 
by which two of the pipes are joined 
in the same straight line ; the third 
proceeding from the point of junction 
at right angles to the other two. The 
male screw of every pipe that enters a 
socket should be smeared with white 
lead before it is put in. Even gas- 
burners should be treated in this way. 
The white lead renders the joint 
impervious to water, air, and gas. 

Small pipes of compo metal used in 
gas-fitting, are joined in the following 
manner. A small copper bit is used 
for gas-piping, and a softer kind of 
solder, as the compo metal melts at a 
comparatively low temperature. These 
compo pipes may be soldered to taps 
and connections of all kinds in the 
same manner. The joint made in gas- 
pipes need not be so large as the ordi- 
nary plumber's joint on a water-pipe ; 
indeed, but little solder is required in 
making a joint in gas-piping. 

A joint cannot be made unless the 
piping is perfectly dry. Therefore 
before attempting any repairs to lead 
water-pipes, the water supply should 
be turned off at a tap usually placed 
within the house where the service pipe 
enters ; for gas-pipes the gas should be 
turned off at the meter. The pipes 
must be allowed to dry. This can be 
assisted by a little heat near the spot it 
is desired to solder, Wlien a pipe is 


crajlCBd by ^froat or otherwise injured, 
‘ U is useless to altempt-to slopg^the slit 
oi hole until' ike ' pipe is dry. Tlien 
the* cracl( or hole 'may be filled with 
. soldet OT, what Ja’ far better, the pipe 
may be cut, the defective part re- 
mpved. apiece of sound pipe substituted 
for it, and the ends joined together 
again. ... 

There- are many defective domestic 
Utensils that may easily be repaired 
by soldering. Suppose that the dam- 
aged article is a coffee-pot. and that 
the damage .done to it consists in tiie 
spout having become unsoldered by 
getting in a flame when placed on the 
fire. The edges of the separated parts 
must be scraped clean, and dressed 
with soldering, flux {chloride of zinc). 
The parts to be united are then held 
close together, and some solder run 
round the joint by applying the end of 
a stick of solder to the hot point of the 
copper hit, whose heat will melt the 
solder and cause it to flow nicely round 
the joint. Suppose that the article to 
be mended is a leaky pan, If the leak 
cannot be easily detected with the 
eye some water must be placed in the 
pan and tlie places at which the water 
issues must be carefully marked. In 
any case, the black crust on the pan 
must be carefully scraped off, so as to 
render the pan as bright and clean as 
may be in this particular part. If there 
be but one or two small holes, the pan 
may be made useful again by spreading 
a drop of molten solder over and round 
the hole or holes. This will be sufficient 
to mend small pin holes ; if, however, 
the holes be too large to be stopped 
with a drop of solder, and they occur 
in three or four places tolerably near 
to one another, the best thing to be 
done is to lay a new piece of tin of 
sufficient size to cover all the holes, and 
to extend a little beyond them. The 
piece may be cut of the shape required 
from any old tin. The cutting is easily 
effected by a pair of shears or strong 
scissors. After marking the place where 
the patch is to be put on, scrape the 
metal perfectly clean to the extent of 
or ^ of an inch on each side of the mark. 
Now clean the soldering bit, which has 
been heated in the fire, dip it for an 
instant in the soldering flux and bring 
the solder in contact with it, the 
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solder will meira^^' coW the ^end df 
the coppc^ bit, making . It ^s fright 
in appiarance as tin .]^te.- Replace 
the bit in tha ^e, or whete \t .may be 
kept hot for itse ^heii wanted,^ and ' 
then lay the new piece of tin on the . 
pan in the positioit in ^hich it is to be 
Axed, and which has been suhiciently 
indicated by the cleaned patch., 'the. 
pan may be touched with dux along 
the line where the joint is to be made, 
and the new piece as well. A .little . 
solder may now be melted along the 
joint by means of the bit, and the solder 
should be drawn along the edges until 
the joint is complete and perfect in 
every part. When the solder has* 
cooled, which it will do very quickly, 
the vessel may be filled with water to 
see if the work has been effectually 
done. * , 

BELL-HANGING 
may next be considered. - In bell- 
hanging soldering is not required, but in 
wire-working soldering will sometimes 
be found useful in uniting the ends of a 
piece of wire so as to form a ring. A 
neater joint is made in this way by 
filing down the wire and fitting the 
surfaces together for the length of an 
inch or two, than by twisting them 
together or by the usual plan of form- 
ing a loop at each end of the wire, 
thus hooking the ends together. 

In old style bell-hanging the tools 
required beyond those the amateur 
may already have in the shape of 
hammers and chisels for lifting floor- 
boards and removing skirting-boards, 
and a screwdriver for re-fixing 
these in their places by means of 
screws, are pliers for bending, twist- 
ing, and cutting the wire, and a 
gimlet or two, from aft. to 3ft. long, 
for boring a passage for the wire from 
one floor to another. This is only 
required in old houses, or in new houses 
in putting up bell furniture in rooms 
where no provision has been made for 
bell-hanging. It is usual in building a 
house in the present day to provide for 
the passage of the bell wires from floor 
to floor by inserting bell-tubing in the 
walls. This tubing is buried in the 
plaster, and the wire can be passed 
down it at pleasure without doing any 
injury to the walls. Even in an olu 


^house,. when undergoing thorough 
repair, it is advisable to insert bell- 
' tubing by cutting a channel for it in 
the plasteCrik if the walls be plastered, 

* and filling up the depression and hiding 
;£hb bell-tubing with some fresh plaster. 

The old fashioned style of bell- 
banging, perhaps, is the most expensive 
work done in the house when viewed 
in relation to the materials and fittings 
used. Much trouble, care, and con- 
sideration, is involved so that the bell 
may work easily. To this end the 
position of the bell, the handle by which 
it is sef in motion, and the course taken 
by the wire should be duly considered, 
the course of the wire being arranged 
so as to avoid angles wherever it is 
possible to do so ; because wherever 
the direction of the wire is changed a 
crank is necessary, and every additional 
crank increases the difficulties. Now 
the practice of fitting electric bells has 
become so general that old style bells 
are seldom found in newly built houses. 

ELECTRIC BELLS 

Electric bells work quite differently 
from those actuated by cranks and 
levers, the wire carrying the electric 
current is not subject to any movement 
and may be fastened firmly to a wall 
and twisted in any direction. It is 
unnecessary here to discuss the princi- 
ples that govern the action of the 
electric current. For our practical 
purpose it is sufficient to know that 
the electro motive force, always called 
E.M.F., is generated by chemical 
action in a primary battery cell. For 
the ringing of bells these battery cells 
are usually wholly self-contained. 
Dry cells are now very often used : 
these are on sale at most ironmongers 
and at all dealers in electrical sundries. 
The wet cell in common use for bell 
ringing, called the Leclanche, has for 
its negative element a carbon rod in a 
porous pot, and for its positive element 
a zinc rod in a square glass outer jar, 
which may be of one, two or three pint 
capacity. The porous pot is filled 
around the carbon rod with crushed 
coke and peroxide of manganese, and 
the top is sealed with melted pitch or 
similar material, a small hole being 
made through the sealing wax so as 
to allow of the escape of gas generated 
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in working. The zinc rod always re- 
quires to be amalgamated before use. 
Amalgamation consists in coating the 
entire surface of the zinc with mercury. 
Both the positive and the negative 
poles have attached to them a brass 
terminal fitted -with a screw to facili- 
tate their connexion with the bell wire. 

Wlien the cell is wanted for use the 
porous pot is placed in the middle and 
the zinc rod is placed in one corner of 
the glass jar, which is then three-quar- 
ters filled with a saturated solution 
of sal ammoniac (ammonium chlorid). 
The cell will be in working order as 
soon, as the solution has permeated 
through the porous pot, and this may 
be hastened by pouring some of the 
solution through the small gas hole 
in the top of the porous pot. 

The various dry cells now obtainable 
at small cost are modifications of the 
wet cell just described, but they possess 
many advantages over it ; amongst 
these are cheapness and entire absence 
of mess. When more than one cell is 
used the combined cells constitute a 
battery, and roughly speaking the 
greater the length of wire through 
which the current has to travel and the 
greater the frequency of the ringing the 
more cells will be required. In form- 
ing a battery the poles of the cells are 
coupled by copper wires, either in 
parallel, so that all the positive elements 
are connected together and all the ne- 
gatives together thus combining the 
elements of the small cells into the 
equivalent of one large cell. This 
gives a current of high amperage and 
low voltage ; it is in effect volume of 
current. Otherwise when the poles of 
the several cells are connected in 
series, that is the zinc and the carbon 
of adjoining cells, a current of high 
voltage and low amperage is pro- 
duced, and this is the way to overcome 
the resistance of a long circuit of wire. 

The battery or battery cell is only 
active during the time that the circuit 
is closed, that is whilst the bell is 
ringing, and therefore the lasting qual- 
itv or life will depend on the frequency 
of its use. In some houses the elec- 
tric bell may be rung on an average 
only twenty to thirty times in a week, 
whilst in others there may be as many 
rings in half an hour. This must he 


taken into consideration when deciding 
on the number of cells ; one or two 
quart size cells suffice for a small 
number of pushes used but seldom, 
and a dozen or more cells may be 
necessary in a large installation fre- 
quently used. During the time a 
Leclanche cell is in actual use hydro- 
gen is evolved, and this unites with the 
oxygen given oS by the manganese ; 
the hydrogen is generated much faster 
than the oxygen, and the excess is 
absorl)ed by the carbon and this has 
the effect of polarising the cell and 
thus the current becomes less and less 
till it is insufficient to overcome the 
resistance and so ceases to ring the lx»ll. 
W'hilst the cell is not in use this 
polarized condition will right itself 
and current will be available for an- 
other ringing of the bell. Thus the 
current from a Leclanche is not con- 
stant, it is soon exhausted, but recovers 
itself when used intermitt ingly. From 
what has been said it will be clear that 
larger batteries, that is more cells 
coupled in parallel, must be used when 
current is wanted frequently than 
would be the case when current is 
wanted seldom. 

Apart from the action just described 
ammonia vapour is generated when a 
cell is in actual use and the vapour 
corrodes the connections of the cells 
and also any other metal which is 
within its reach. The corrosion which 
results is often spoken of as though 
it had been caused by the solution 
creeping, and when the action is severe 
the connexions are often badly dam- 
aged and even spoilt. Cells should 
be kept in a cool dry place out of the 
way and out of sight, but where they 
may be looked at from time to time. 
In ordinary cases cleaning and renewal 
of evaporated fluid may be done about 
once a year, but when the batteries 
are called into action very frequently 
then intervals of a month or so may 
be long enough. 

The current produced in the battery 
is conducted in a continuous circuit 
from pole to pole by copper wire, and 
in its course it rings the bells in the 
given circuit. The line wire used for 
electric bells is made of copper, which 
metal possesses a high electrical con 
ductivity, twin wires, which are 


I 
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perfectly insulated by being <;oated 
with cotton saturated in melted 
paraffijd wax, are always used, the 
tWD wires being bound together by 
another layer of insulated cotton. This 
line wire may be bought ready for 
use at most ironmongers and of all 
dealers in electrical apparatus. ' A 
better insulation is provided by cover- 
ing either one or both wires with rub- 
ber or some one of the many com- 
pounds used for the purpose. For 
good class work and in places likely to 
be damp this kind of insulation should 
be preferred. The double cotton 
covered wire may do for cheap work 
and for temporary fittings. The sizes 
of line wire generally used for electric 
bell work are Nos. i8, 20 and 22, and 
the middle gauge may safely be chosen. 
For some purposes a flexible wire is 
required: this is made by using a 
bundle of from six to twelve fine 
copper wires which together provide 
a conductor equal in area to the single 
wire. These cords are as flexible as 
a piece of string ; they are made with 
wire of Nos. 36, 38 and 40 gauge, six, 
nine, and twelve strands being used. 
These are described as 6/36, 9/38, 
and 1 2/40, the first figure denoting the 
number of strands and the second the 
gauge of wire. 

The various kinds of wire may be 
bought cither by weight or by length, 
and when wire is wanted only suffi- 
cient for a particular purpose the dis- 
tance that it has to run should be 
measured and the required length 
obtained. The paraffined cotton 
covered line wires, which are suitable 
for use in dry places only, is stocked 
covered in a variety of colours, double 
covered, triple covered, and also 
braided with* cotton. The india- 
rubber covered line wires recommended 
for general house wiring have the 
copper wire tinned, then covered with 
pure indiarubber and then double 
covered with cotton and paraffined. 
Vulcanized indiarubber covered line 
wires for outdoor and special uses 
have the indiarubber coated tape 
wound round them : this is afterwards 
vulcanized and covered with braided 
cotton and then coated with a preser- 
vative solution. The twin line wires 
may have in addition to the usual 


double cotton cover and paraffining 
either one or both wires covered with 
indiarubber. The various kinds of 
wire are wholesaled by the mile length 
and retailed in coils of 110 yards (16 
to the mile) ; the price ranges from about 
15 . 6d. per no yards upwards. 

The pushes, bells, indicators, etc., 
that are required in fitting up an 
installation of electric bells, are to be 
bought in an endless variety of style, 
quality, and price, and at a cost that 
is considerably less than would be that 
of making them in small quantities. 
We may therefore assume that the 
amateur would procure, when the 
installation is to be comnienced, all 
the necessary fittings, together with a 
sufficient quantity of wire. On this 
assumption the first step will be to 
go carefully through the whole bell 
wiring system that it is proposed to 
carry out and to make a note of every 
item required. Most dealers in electric 
bell fittings publish illustrated price 
lists, and some of these lists should be 
at hand for reference when making 
choice. The position of the indicator 
is perhaps the best thing to decide 
first ; this should be where it is most 
conveniently seen by the person who 
wull have to answer the calls, and the 
bell should be so placed that it may 
be heard at all points necessary, and 
the battery should be near it. These 
positions will of course depend on the 
size and the design of the house and 
must be left to be determined by the 
people on the spot. Suppose the notes 
of the items are begun at the front door. 
Here we shall note that an outside door 
push is wanted; the position of the 
push must be determined and one 
suited to the purpose may be chosen 
from a catalogue. Making a mental 
note of which way the wire will be got 
through to the inside of the door we 
may proceed to trace the course that 
the line wire will take to reach the 
indicator and can then measure the 
distance and make a note of the 
quantity of wire that will be required. 
The course of the wire will differ with 
every variety of house, and beyond 
recommending the amateur to keep as 
much as possible to long straight runs 
of wire, concealed by cornices, skirting 
boards, or dado rails, the planning 
• C 
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must depend on the peculiarities of 
every different house. 

Next begin at some other point 
where a bell push is desired, say in 
the dining-room near the fireplace. 
Here the brickwork of the chimney 
iSreast will require to be plugged to 
afford screw holds for fixing the bell 
push. The desired style and make of 
ush can be selected from a catalogue, 
rom this push the wire will be taken 
to the indicator by the most conveni- 
ent course. In new houses and in 
high class work a zinc tube extending 
from the bell push to the skirting board 
would be embedded in the plaster of 
the wall and the line wire would go 
through this tube and so be quite 
hidden from view. When fitting elec- 
tric bell wires in old houses where 
their sightliness is not of great im- 
portance, it is quite allowable to fix 
the wire on the surface of the wall. 

This may be often done in a way that 
leaves the line wire invisible to casual 
inspection. The bell push is placed 
close against some sheltering angle, 
and the wire that leads from it is 
selected of a colour to match the deco- 
ration against which it is to be 
nailed. 

When more than one bell push is 
to be used in the same room all the 
wires from the several pushes are 
brought together at some convenient 
place and connected so that they are 
continued as one twin wire to the indi- 
cator. The indicator would show 
from which room the bell had been 
rung and of course there would be no 
advantage in indicating which one 
of the several pushes in the same 
room had been used. The quantity 
of wire that will be required is mea- 
sured and noted, care being taken also 
to note any essential particulars as to 
colour, etc. In the way just de- 
scribed every point at which a bell push 
is desired is separately examined, the 
kind of bell push to be used is deter- 
mined,' the course of the line wire 
from push to indicator is thought out, 
and the length of wire required for the 
run is measured and noted. When 
all the pushes have been located, the 
numbw of places from which bells 
may be rung will be known and an 
indicator having the requisite number 


of holes may be added to the list of 
fittings to be obtained. 

There are three ordinary varieties 
of indicator, all of which are operand 
by an electro magnet which releases 
the signal vane ; one has to be re^ 
placed mechanically (by hand) after 
use, another is replaced by the electric 
current, and yet another consists of a 
simple pendulum which is set in mo- 
tion when the circuit is completed and 
which swings for a minute or two, 
the arcs gradually becoming less and 
less till the pendulum comes to rest. 
The first named kind is most generally 
used ; in this the indicator is set with 
all holes blank by pressing a sliding 
rod, then when the circuit from a bell 
push is completed the vane is released 
and shows at the particular hole to 
which it belongs. In this way any one 
or all the signals may be operated 
at will, but when a vane has once 
dropped it must be replaced by press- 
ing the sliding rod before it can be 
used again. This means in effect 
that the person who attends to the 
call bell must in every case press the 
indicator slide. The second kind is 
replaced by sending a second current 
through the wire, but it is not so satis- 
factory in its results. The third kind, 
which employs a pendulum at each 
opening, is very simple and needs no 
replacement, but it is likely to cause 
confusion if instant attention is not 
given to the call before the particular 
pendulum may have almost ceased 
to vibrate, and be difficult to identify ; 
and again if the signals arc at very short 
intervals it may be difficult to know 
at a glance which one requires atten- 
tion. For general purposes the me- 
chanical replacement indicator may be 
recommended. 

The electric bell is used simply to 
call attention to the indicator and 
only one bell is required irrespective 
of the number of bell pushes. Electric 
bells are obtainable ready for fixing 
at a cost not exceeding that of the 
necessary component materials if these 
are bought singly. A bell of fairly 
good quality will last for many years 
if fixed where damp will not affect it. 
The ringing of the bell may be tested 
at the shop where it is bought, and 
there are many varieties of pattern 
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and tone from which to make a choice. 
As a matter of general convenience 
tlv bell is usually fixed at a point near 
the indicator, but this is not at all 
necessary, and if occasion requires the 
two may be placed any distance apart. 
The battery is also usually placed near 
to the bell and indicator, but this is 
not essential. 

Having procured all the fittings and 
materials that are shown by our 
notes to be required for the particular 
installation, we may proceed to the 
work of fixing the bell pushes, wires, 
indicator, bell, etc. Every push, 
indicator, bell, and battery, has a 
conveniently arranged clamping screw 
by which connexion can be made to the 
circuit wire. These clamping screws 
are provided with milled heads actu- 
lated by thumb and finger in all 
places where the connexions have 
to be made and broken frequently 
or even occasionally. In cases where 
the connexions are permanent the 
screws have a slotted head to be turned 
with a screwd»'iver. If the line wires 
are sufficiently long to reach from 
point to point and are handled care- 
fully so as not to break them it will 
be possible to complete the entire 
wiring without having to solder a 
joint. This is commonly the practice 
in small installations. 

When the wires from more than one 
bell push have to be connected and so 
form one line wire to the indicator, 
the connexions must be properly sol- 
dered or they will soon become defective. 
The copper wire must be laid bare by 
scraping off the insulating covering 
and the bright wires twisted together 
carefully for a length of at least half an 
inch and soldered by means of a copper 
bit. The flux to be used must be a 
non-corrosive one ; resin will suit very 
well, or one of the many tinning pre- 
parations specially compounded for 
the purpose may be used. The 
soldered joint of bare wire should be 
carefully and thoroughly recovered 
with insulating material, rubber tape 
being that generally used. Instruc- 
tions on soldering are given on an- 
other page in this section. 

Commencing with the front door 
push we may first decide its exact 
position on the door frame and then 


with a gimlet bore a hole through the 
wood to allow the line wire to pass. 
Some note should be taken as to 
where is the most desirable point inside 
the door frame for the exit of the gim- 
let. Often a straight through hole il 
not the most desirable one to make. 
In any case the hole should be just 
large enough to allow the twin line 
wire to pass ; big holes are unsightly. 
The wood around the bell push will 
need some trimming to allow the push 
to bed down properly. The trimming 
may be done with a gouge or chisel, 
or even a pocket-knife serves the 
purpose in many cases. Some pushes 
are meant to drop into a large round 
hole that is readily bored with a brace- 
bit. The bell push is fixed in its place 
usually with a couple or three ordinary 
wood screws. Before the final fixing 
but after the fitting has been com- 
pleted the line wire must be connected 
to the push. Supposing the line wire 
to be in a coil the outer end is straigh- 
tened for a length of a foot or two and 
passed from inside through the hole 
in the door frame. A convenient 
length is drawn outside and the twin 
wires are separated for an inch or so, 
taking care not to injure the insulation. 
Then the end of each wire is scraped 
bare and bright for a length of half 
an inch or so. One brightened end 
is fixed under one of the clamping 
screws of the bell push, the other 
brightened end under the other clamp- 
ing screw. The clamping must be 
done thoroughly w^ell, first taking a 
half turn of wire under the screw head, 
and the two bared wires must on no 
account be in contact with each other 
or with the same piece of metal on the 
bell push. Perfectly solid contact 
should be made at the two clamping 
screws and beyond that the wires should 
be kept well apart to avoid short circuit- 
ing. Before fixing anything the effi- 
ciency of the work may be tested by 
baring the other ends of the line wire 
in the inner part of the coil and con- 
necting these with the electric tell- 
tcrminals, the battery being inter- 
posed, of course. Then on pressing the 
push if all is in proper order the bell 
will ring. The bell push may then 
be finally fixed. 

The line wire is carefuUy uncoiled 
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at its outer end for a convenient length 
and placed in the position leading to 
the point where the indicator will be 
fixed. At suitable intervals which 
may range from a foot to a yard, the 
line wire is fixed to its support — ^the 
skirting, comice, or whatever it may 
be — ^by wire staples specially made 
for the purpose ; a sufficient quantity 
of these staples should be procured 
when buying the other fittings. It is 
easy to spoil the whole work in driving in 
these staples. The insulating covering 
of the line wire must not be damaged 
nor must the staples be driven in so 
far as to break the covering and so 
cause short circuiting by connecting 
the twin wires. The only essentisd 
point to be observed in laying the line 
wire is to avoid damage to the insula- 
tion. The wire may be run in any 
direction and bent at any angle 
without affecting its efficiency unless 
the bends are made so carelessly as to 
break the wire or destroy the insula- 
tors. 

When the line wire reaches the indi- 
cator one of the twin wires is con- 
nected to the appropriate screw of the 
indicator, the other wire is connected 
to one terminal screw of the bell. 
The other terminal screw of the bell 
is connected by a single wire to one 
pole of the battery and the other pole 
of the battery is connected to the indi- 
cator. This completes the whole cir- 
cuit so far as the one front door bell 
push is concerned. Here it may be 
convenient to trace the course of the 
electric current and its action through 
this one bell system. First let it be 
understood that the electric current 
is supposed to flow along the line wire 
in one direction continuously so long 
as the wire is unbroken, and when the 
continuity of the wire is broken the 
current ceases. In the present case 
the break in the circuit occurs in the 
bell push at the front door. On 
pressing the push the current proceeds, 
say from the button to the contact 
piece below it, thence through the 
clamp screw, along one twin line wire 
to one terminal screw of the indicator, 
through the coil in the indicator to the 
other terminal screw, along the single 
wire to one terminal of the battery, 
through the battery to the other 


terminal, along the single wire to one 
terminal of the electric bell, through 
the coil of the bell to the other terminal, 
and thence along the other twin l&e 
wire back to the push on the front 
door, thus completing the circuit. 
On removing the pressure from the 
bell push the spring -separates it from 
the contact piece below and the cir- 
cuit being thus broken the electric 
current ceases to flow. Although the 
electric current is actually generated 
in the battery, this is immaterial for 
purposes of explanation. The wire 
is always charged with the current and 
ready to carry it onward as soon as the 
circuit is completed. 

This explains the completion of one 
electric bell circuit and any number 
that may be added will only be 
repetitions of the same, it being under-; 
stood that one bell and one battery will 
serve for all the circuits. The bell 
push, the line wire, and the connexion 
of this with the bell and indicator are 
necessary in each case, but the same 
connexion between the bell, the bat- 
tery. and the indicator, will serve for 
all. 

TELEPHONES 

for domestic use and for communicat- 
ing between house and stable, office 
and factory, etc., are easy to fit up 
and a great convenience in use. When 
once a domestic telephone system has 
been installed and got into satisfactory 
working order it is soon classed amongst 
those things that are indispensable. 
In this book we are not concerned with 
the apparatus used by the great tele- 
phone companies, by means of which 
the subscribers are linked together 
on speaking terms even when hundreds 
of miles intervene; these telephones 
are much more complicated than the 
domestic alliance which is dealt 
with here. There are many varieties 
of domestic telephone apparatus ob- 
tainable of all dealers in electrical 
sundries -at prices ranging from a 
few shillings upwards. Each appara- 
tus consists essentially of a trans- 
mitter and a receiver : the two are often 
combined in one appliance. A pair of 
these appliances one at each end of a 
suitable line wire, No. 2o gauge being 
the usual size, constitute the simple 
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fonn of telephone that will serve the 
practical requirements of a compact 
esiAblishment where the line wires do 
not extend beyond a few hundred 
yards. The ordinary electric bell 
line wire serves all practical purposes as 
a telephone line wire, and this without 
interfering with the ordinary use of 
the bells. If precaution is taken 
when installing the electric bells to 
fix a bell push with a suitable attach- 
ment for the telephone, then we shall 
have all that is necessary for con- 
necting the two telephone appliances. 
The ordinary existing bell wires will 
also serve every purpose, but some 
alteration is necessary to provide 
suitable connections. Many of the 
ordinary electric bell pushes are made 
with the additional pin and socket 
Connections for attaching an extra 
length of flexible wire so that a pear 
push may be used at the bed side 
or elsewhere, and these pin and 
socket connections are just what 
are wanted for telephone connections. 
These pushes have a pair of sockets, 
one attached to each of the clamping 
screws; these sockets receive a double 
pin, coupling from which the flexible 
wire is extended to reach as far 
as may be desired. The making 
of telephones suited for the uses 
here described cannot be imdertaken 
to advantage by an amateur; the 
component parts bought singly would 
cost more than the complete in- 
struments ready for use. The in- 
structions on wiring for electric bells 
gives all information necessary for 
fitting up the wiring of a domestic 
telephone installation. When several 
instruments are to be used at various 
points it is of course necessary to put 
in each circuit a switch of suitable 
construction to divert the circuit over 
any series of wires. Switches suited 
for any number of circuits that are 
likely to be required in practice will 
be found in stock at dealers in electri- 
cal sundries. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTINa 
has become so general that some 
reference to the subject may well 
be expected here. The electric energy 
or current for lighting purposes is 
generated at the central stations 
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of the various electric supply com- 
panies, and is conveyed by mains laid 
in the public thoroughfares. In these 
respects the procedure resembles the 
more familiar practice of gas supply 
for illuminating purposes. Dealing 
here only with the lighting system* 
as used for small installations for 
private houses, shops, etc. The cur- 
rents supplied at the main may be 
either** alternating *' or ** continuous,** 
and the voltage cither ‘* high ** or 
** low." Before arranging the fittings 
it is necessary to know which system 
of supply will be available, and this 
is always clearly stated on the cir- 
culars supplied by the electric com- 
panies. An alternating current is 
constant, but continually changes its 
direction backwards and forwards, 
it may be one hundred times per 
second, whilst the continuous current 
flows in the same direction always. 
The terms high and low applied to 
the voltage or pressure of current 
do not define precisely any ^ven 
pressure, but low voltage is usually 
understood to mean loo to no volts, 
and high voltage from 200 to 220 
volts. This voltage or pressure of 
the main supply is not standardized, 
and varies in different localities. 
In the Board of Trade regulations 
not exceeding 250 volts is a low 
pressure supply ; not exceeding 650 
volts a medium pressure supply ; 
not exceeding 3,000 volts is a high 
pressure supply ; and exceeding 3,000 
volts is an extra high pressure supply. 

The difficulties and dangers attend- 
ing the use of the current for electric 
lighting unless proper precautions 
are taken are serious. The Board 
of Trade have made rules that must 
be complied with in all cases, and in- 
surance companies also have some- 
thing to say about the placing of live 
wires carrying electric current. The^ 
rules are made in the interests of public 
safety, and do not imply that there 
is great danger in the employment 
of electric current, but only that 
efficient safeguard must be provided 
when the voltage is high. For these 
reasons it would be unwise for an 
inexperienced amateur to attempt 
to lay the wires for electric lighting 
except under the immediate super- 
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vision of an expert in the subject* 
With reference to the supply ol current 
for incandescent electric lamps the 
Board of Trade rules say : — ^The 
consumer’s wires forming the con- 
nections to the incandescent lamp, 
or otherwise in connection with the 
supply, shall be completely enclosed 
in strong metal casing, and this casing, 
together with the switches and lamp 
holders, if metallic, shall be efiiciently 
connected with earth. Switches, effi- 
cient fuses, or other automatic cut- 
outs shall be provided, so as to prevent 
the circuits from excess of current, 
and all switches and cut-outs shall 
be so enclosed and protected that 
there shall be no danger of any shock 
being obtained in the ordinary hand- 
ling thereof, or of any fires being 
caused by their normal or abnormal 
action. 

As a set off against the somewhat 
disquieting suggestions contained in the 
preceding paragraphs it may here be 
said that the electric light forms the 
safest of all ilium inants when the 
installation is carried out with thorough 
efficiency. The best practical proof 
of this is shown by the term quoted 
by the fire insurance companies. 
There are many highly desirable 
qualities in electric light that commend 
it above others, amongst these are 
cleanliness in use, purity of light, 
coolness and convenience. There are 
other domestic uses to which ttxe 
electric current may be put , such as 
heating and lighting, and the advan- 
tages of all these applications are set 
out in ample detail and perhaps some- 
what prejudiced fervour by the com- 
panies who supply current. The 
reader who wishes to know more of the 
practical application of electricity 
should apply to the company who 
supply current in his district and he 
will readily obtain the latest and 
fullest details of what is available in 
his locality. 

WIRE WORKING 

Some knowledge of wire-working 
will be useful to the amateur, for with a 
file, a gimlet and bradawl, and a pair 
of pliers, there are many useful bits of 
wire work that can be done for the 


house and garden. For example, 
hanging-baskets in which plants are 
kept, can easily be made ; wire trqjlis 
for walls, supports flat and circular for 
flowers — such as musk, fushsias, and 
sweet-peas — and sieves for sifting 
mould and ashes. 

Wire is made in all sizes of copper, 
iron, and brass. When the diameter 
is larger than about i inch, it can no 
longer be considered as wire, but is 
spoken of as a rod, whatever may be 
the metal of which it is made. The 
stoutest wire that the amateur will be 
likely to use will be about | inch in 
thickness, and this will be chiefly used 
for imparting strength and solidity to 
wire-work, as will be seen presently. 
He will also want wire of various 
smaller gauges, and fine binding wire 
for securing wires that cross each other 
at any angle. The wire most suitable 
for binding is fine copper or soft iron, 
because these are pliable and therefore 
can be more easily bound round the 
wires that it is used to fasten together. 
For purposes where strength is not 
so much an object, the hard drawn 
tinned iron wire used for decorative 
purposes, such as binding evergreens 
to a rope to make a garland, is service- 
able. 

Galvanised iron wire is useful for 
making fences, especially to separate 
a lawn from jiasture land for cattle. To 
fix fencing of this kind, stout posts are 
rccpiired at cither end, with spurs or 
struts to enable them to withstand the 
strain of the wires. The intermediate 
posts may be slighter in size. When 
the wires are tightened the strain of the 
upper wires will have a tendency to 
drag the top of the posts towards each 
other. To resist this, a strut is placed 
in position at an angle of 35®, one end 
of which butts against the straining 
post, while the other rests on a stout 
board of timber, crossing it like the 
top of a T. The pressure of the strut 
against the board caused by the strain 
of the wires, is distributed all over the 
surface of the board, instead of being 
concentrated at the spot where the 
strut rests on it. and is met by the resist- 
ance of the earth. The wires are 
tightened by means of screws, with a 
loop at one end, and a nut and screw at 
the other. The wire is drawn as tight! y 
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ad possible through the loop, and 
secured by twisting the end round the 
wire. The nut is then screwed on the 
bdlt, which is gradually brought for- 
ward, thus tightening the wire. The 
wires may be passed through holes 
in the lighter intermediate post made 
to receive them or pinned to the ex- 
terior of the post with a staple. Strain- 
ing bolts may be used at each end of 
the wire, but if the fencing be short 
one set of bolts will be sufficient ; the 
other end of the wire being passed 
through the post and looped a stout 
nail or piece of iron rod is passed 
through the loop to prevent its with- 
drawal. 

Wire-netting is now extensively used 
for horticultural purposes, and is useful 
for making poultry houses, and cats 
do not climb over wire netting. When- 
ever netting is used for this purpose, 
care should be taken to have the net- 
ting high enough to prevent them from 
jumping over. 

PAINTING 

This section may be devoted to a 
consideration of, a, how to make or mix 
paint ; 6, the brushes and tools used by 
painters in applying paint to the sur- 
face to be painted ; c, graining and the 
higher branches of house painting ; d, 
the art of stencilling, and how it is 
managed ; <?, the method of imitating 
various woods and imjiroving the 
appearance of woods used in house 
building ; /, varnishes, their composi- 
tion and the purposes for which the 
diflPerent kinds may be used ; and, 
lastly, the appliances and preparations 
used in gilding. In each of these 
branches of the painter’s trade only 
such points will be touched on as are 
likely to prove useful to the amateur. 
Nothing will be said about the work 
of the decorator, which, generally 
speaking, requires considerable taste 
and artistic power. 

For the general purposes of an amateur 
it is much better and cheaper to buy 
paints and varnishes ready mixed, but 
for the benefit of those who desire to 
mix their own colours, it may be 
useful to give a few directions which 
will enable them to do so. The oil and 
colourmcn mix paint to any ordinray 
colour generally at and sometimes 
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even at the low rate of ^d., per pound, 
ready for use. It is supplied in a tin can 
or an earthen pot, and in addition to all 
this the man generally will lend a 
brush wherewith to apply it. This is 
useful where painting is done but 
seldom; but when the amateur fre- 
quently uses paint it is desirable that 
he should possess his own brushes and 
other tools. These tools are very few, 
and they are mostly required for 
mixing the colours ; the materials 
are the most important consideration, 
but these on the one hand are not ex- 
pensive, and on the other may be easily 
obtained. 

The advantages of being able to 
mix one's own colours, which advan- 
tages may be set against those of pro- 
curing paint direct from the oil and 
colourmaii ready for use, may be 
stated as follows : colour can be mixed 
in a very little time, especially if the 
materials arc at hand ; any quantity 
may be made — just as much as is 
wanted and no more — when perhaps 
only a few brushfuls are wanted ; 
whereas ready mixed paint must be 
bought in bulk, and it can be mixed 
to dry either quickly or slowly, as 
circumstances may render it desirable. 

The requisites for mixing colours 
are a marble slab or a piece of thick 
glass, about i8 in. square; glass or 
marble being specified because the 
smoother the surface the more effec- 
tually the colour can be ground ; a 
muller, also made of glass or marble, 
and a palette-knife. This is a broad 
but thin and flexible steel blade, set 
in a wooden handle. It is useful 
for taking up pigment to put on the 
slab, for scraping together the colour 
which the action of the muller has 
driven from the centre to the sides 
of the slab, and for transferring the 
ground colour from the slab to the 
receptacle in which it is to be placed. 
This is generally'an earthen pot specially 
made for the purpose, and as these are 
inexpensive, the amateur will find 
it convenient to keep half a dozen. A 
suitable piece of marble or glass for a 
slab may be procured and a muller 
made, completing the equipment. 

The colouring-matter called pig- 
ment must be bought of the oil and 
colourman in powder ; most pigments 
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are very cheap, although some, as 
vermilion and ultramarine, are more 
costly ; the amateur, however, will 
require only those most commonly 
used, which are the cheapest. When 
buying the pigment he must also 
procure some boiled linseed oil, some 
turpentine, patent dryers, varnish, 
and gold size. The amateur must be 
very careful to get boiled oil, as raw 
oil will not answer ; indeed, the use 
of unsuitable oil is the cause in most 
instances of the failure of the paint 
to dry readily. The varnish required 
is either copal or mastic varnish. 

To prepare the paint the powder 
of the wished-for colour is laid upon 
the slab ; if lumpy it must be crushed, 
a little lK>iled oil is poured on it, ami 
with the mullcr give it a thorough good 
grinding. There need be no fear of 
powdering it too fine, because the finer 
the better. Sufficient oil should be 
used to bring it to a paste. The circular 
sweep of the muller will, as it has been 
said, have a tendency to spread the 
paint, and even to drive it off the slab ; 
therefore when any portion of it is 
rather near the edge, the palette-knife 
should be used to bring it all in the 
centre of the slab, ready for further 
grinding. 

Paint not required to dry very quickly, 
or say in about twenty-four hours, 
should have a little turpentine and 
about double the quantity of oil added. 
Paint mixed in this proportion will 
look bright when dry, and have a good 
lustre. If it is of importance that the 
paint should dry quickly and still have 
a glossy appearance, it should be 
mixed with turpentine and gold size 
added afterwards. A paint to dry in 
twenty minutes or half an hour, must 
be mixed with turpentine and without 
oil. When dry tliis paint will have a 
dead, lustreless appearance, and will 
require a coat of varnish afterwards 
to make it look as it ought. This is a 
method very often adopted for iron- 
work. All paint should be rubbed 
through a wire sieve or a piece of fine 
canvas to remove all lumps before 
applying it. 

A little dryer added to either of 
the mixtures will make the paint dry 
quicker; gold size also causes paint 
to dry very quickly. The ordinary 


dryers most in use are sugar of lead, 
litharge, and white copperas* Red 
lead is adso an excellent dr3rer, but this 
from its colour cannot be used withtldl 
paints. Sugar of lead is the most ex- 
pensive, but it is also the best. It is 
better not to mix dryers with delicate 
colours, because the tints are often 
damaged by their introduction. A 
good drying oil is made by adding 
two ounces of litharge to half a gallon of 
hnseed oil. The oil should be allowed 
to boil slightly until no scum is thrown 
up to the surface ; it must then be 
allowed to cool, and poured in a 
bottle for future use. 

The brushes used are distinguished 
as " brushes '* and " sash tools,'* the 
larger brushes being included under 
the former title, and the smaller ones 
under the latter, from their beings 
employed in painting sashes, mould- 
ings, and other small work ; the larger 
brush being used to spread paint over 
broad, flat surfaces such as the styles, 
rails, and panels of doors, over which it 
can be passed very rapidly. The 
brushes are made of bristles set in 
wood, bound round with string or 
copptjr wire. In the wood the conical 
handle of the brush is also fixed. The 
oval brushes are said to be preferable 
to the round brushes, because they 
require less working to get them into 
a suitable shape for spreading the 
paint smoothly and evenly. To hasten 
this desired end, painters will often 
use in the place of a dust brush a round 
paint brush until it has been brought 
into decent working order. 

In painting new work different 
methods are used from those in repair- 
ing old work. Before beginning to 
paint new work^ all projections, such as 
lumps of glue, etc., must be cleared 
away with the putty-knife and duster. 
Then all the knots in the wood must 
be covered with knotting^ to prevent 
the turpentine in the knots from oozing 
out and spoiling the painted surface 
when finished. The amateur is ad- 
vised to buy the “ patent knotting,” 
which may had of the oil and colour, 
man ready for use. This dries and 
hardens very quickly. Then the prim- 
inffy or first coat, is put on. This is 
made of white lead, with dryers, and a 
little red lead to harden it. It is made 
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very thin with oil, as unpainted wood 
or plaster absorbs the paint very 
le^ly. Sometimes new wood has 
allied to it a coat of dear-cole^ which 
is a mixture of size and a little whiting. 
The suction of the wood is stopped by 
the clear-cole, but the after coat of oil 
paint does not adhere to the work as 
closely as it does when the wood is 
properly primed. Clear-cole, however, 
is useful on old and dirty wood which 
has never been painted, and on which, 
especially if greasy, oil paint would not 
dry. 

After the priming is dry, all holes 
made by punching in the heads of 
nails, cracks, etc., must be stopped 
with putty. It is useless to attempt 
to do this before the priming has been 
applied, because putty will not stick to 
•wood unless painted. After this has 
been done the second coat of paint 
may be applied ; and for new work 
this should be made up chicily of oil, 
because oil is most efficient in stopping 
the suction of the wood ; then a 
thifd^ and even a fourth coaty may be 
applied. When la>nng on the colour 
in the earlier coats the brush should be 
passed downwards and upwards and in 
every direction, to spread the colour 
evenly and work it well into the wood. 
Finally, the brush should be drawn up 
and down, or from one side to the other 
as the case may be, in the direction of 
the grain of the wood, taking care to 
leave no marks of the hairs of the 
brush. In painting a door, or any piece 
of work in which part is sunk and part 
raised, the mouldings or any bead- 
work should first be painted with a 
sash tool, and then the panels, styles, 
and rails with a brush. No paint shouhl 
be laid on a previous coat until that 
is perfectly dry and hard ; and before 
attempting to paint any work, every 
particle of dust that may have settled 
on it should be carefully removed with 
the dusting brush. 

In painting old work the process is 
somewhat different ; but in this, as in the 
case of new work, the successive steps of 
the operation will be described in detail 
from beginning to end. When about 
to re-paint old work, all dirt and pro- 
jecting pieces must be caret ully removed , 
and if the paint appears greasy it should 
be washed with turpentine. Whenever 


patches of paint have come away 
through sun blisters or other causes, 
the bare parts must be painted over 
with a coat of priming. All defects 
must then be stopped and made good 
with putty, when the new coat may be 
applied. 

When paint appears rough, especially 
in the case of patches in old work that 
have beenre-touched, the surface, when 
dry, should be rubbed down with fine 
glass paper until the roughness has dis- 
appeared. All paint that appears loose 
round the blister-marks, should be 
scraped away with a knife before the 
putty is put on. For cleaning old 
greasy smoke-stained paint, lime- 
wash or soda-water may be used. This 
kills the smoke or grease, on which oil 
paint will never dry and harden. Some 
will put a coating of weak size over the 
smoke and grease ; the paint will dry 
on this, but it is very likely that the 
under coat will soon crack and peel off. 

The composition of the paint that is 
applied to old work, and indeed to 
wood generally, must depend upon the 
style or manner in which the work is to 
be finished. The first coat after the 
priming on new work should he paint in 
which the oil predominates over the 
turpentine ; but for the first coat for old 
work the turpentine should be in 
excess of the oil. Paint mixed with oil 
in excess will present a glossy surface 
when dry, but paint mixed with turpen- 
tine in excess will present a flat appear- 
ance. Therefore, when a shining 
surface is required, it is necessary that 
the under coat should be paint mixed 
with turpentine, the final coat being 
mixed with oil ; but when the finishing 
coat is to be ” flat," as it is technically 
called, it must be mixed with turpen- 
tine and be laid over a coat mixed with 
oil. 

It is not desirable to keep spreading 
on coat after coat of paint on old work. 
It is better, when successive coats of 
paint has become very thick, to remove 
the paint entirely and get down to the 
bare wood. There are various modes 
of removing paint. The professional 
painter will do it by the agency of 
heat, applying a flame to the surface 
of the paint ; the heat soon softens 
the oil, and the coat may then be 
scraped off. 
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This necessitates the employment 
of a special apparatus. The amateur 
may save himself the expense of this by 
adopting one or other of the follow- 
ing modes. — (i) Make a very strong 
solution of common washing soda, 
and apply it to the paint with a brush, 
{dlow it to remain until the paint has 
softened so thatit can be scraped away. 

(2) Slake 3 lbs. of quicklime in water, 
and then add to this i lb. of carbonate 
of potash, and sufficient water to bring 
the whole to the consistency of thick 
cream. Apply the preparation with a 
brush, and leave it on the paint for from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours, wlu;n 
it will be found that the paint is 
softened and may easily be scraped 
off. 

On plaster a greater number of coats 
of paint are required than on wood, be- 
cause plaster will absorb more oil than 
wood will. Thus, if three coats of 
paint are sufficient for wood, four and 
sometimes five coats will be wanted for 
plaster. Less paint is of course re- 
quired when the plaster has had time 
to dry and harden properly, and indeed 
no paint should be put on plaster be- 
fore it is perfectly dry. 

In painting plaster, the first coat 
should consist of white lead well 
thinned with oil, and having a little 
litharge added to it to ensure its drying 
quickly. The second coat should be 
altogether similar in character. The 
plaster will now be saturated with oil 
to some depth below the surface, and 
to the third coat turpentine may be 
added, and some of the colour with 
which the walls are to be tinted when 
finished. The fourth coat should con- 
sist of paint of a darker shade of colour 
than that to be used for the finishing 
coat, mixed with equal quantities of oil 
and turpentine. The last coat should 
be mixed with turpentine only, and a 
little gold size to harden it and to pro- 
mote quick drying. This coat, which 
is called flatting ’’ because it dries 
without gloss, should be somewhat 
lighter than the selected tint, because it 
will dry darker. In painting plaster, 
every successive coat should be allowed 
to dry thoroughly and to remain for 
some days before the next is put 
on ; the last coat but one, however, 
shonld not be allowed to stand more 


than two da3rs before the finishing 
coat is laid over it. 

The amateur may find it necessary 
to do his painting at intervals, ofksn 
far between. Paint left in the pot 
for some length of time becomes too 
hard and thick to be used. The addi- 
tion of some oil and turpentine may 
save a little of it, but it will neither 
work pleasantly, nor, indeed, be worth 
using. Whenever paint is put aside, 
a little cold water must be poured on 
the top of the paint. This prevents 
the evaporation of the oil, and keeps 
the paint liquid for future use by ex- 
cluding the air and preventing its action 
in drying and hardening the oil. 

Similarly, brushes not in use should 
have the bristles kept under water, 
that they may remain soft and flexible. 
It is better, however, when the amateur 
painter does not know how long it may*^ 
be before he will use his brush again, 
to wash the colour well out of it by 
means of a little turpentine, and then 
to allow the brush to dry. If kept in 
water for long, the constant soaking 
will rot the string and the bottom of 
the wooden handle to which the bristles 
are attached, and on recommencing 
painting, the brush may snap off short. 
The meaning of certain expressions 
used in painting and the terms for 
certain combinations of coats given in 
painting, and the various kinds of coats 
that each term implies, are as fol- 
lows : — 

(1) Clcar-cole and Finish. — Stop de- 
fects with putty, clear-cole, and finish 
with oil to colour as directed. 

(2) Two Coats in Oil. — First tur- 
pentine colour, and second finish oil 
colour. 

(3) Two Coats in Oil and Flat.— 
First turpentine, second oil, and third 
flat. 

(4) Three Coats in Oil. — First oil, 
second turpentine, and finishing oil. 

(5) Three Coats in Oil and Flat. — 
First oil, second turpentine, third oil 
and flatting. 

(6) Four Coats in Oil. — Oil priming, 
oil second coat, turpentine third, and 
oil finishing. 

(7) Four Coats in Oil and Flat.— Oil 
priming, oil second, turpentine third, 
oil fourth, and flatting. 
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It will be useful to mention the 
various pigments or colourinja; sub- 
stances used to produce different 
simple colourSi and to follow these 
wi^ a list of colours that are produced 
by combinations of two or more of 
these colours. White lead is mixed 
with all colours to tone them down and 
produce different shades, hues, and 
tints. There are, however, other 
mineral whites capable of supplying 
the place of white lead, which have 
the advantage of being non-poisonous 
pigments; it will be convenient to 
classify each set of colouring sub- 
stances, whether mineral or otherwise, 
under the colour wliich it yields when 
properly mixed. 

Table of Simple Colouring Sub- 
stances. 

(1) Whites. — White lead, Zinc White 
(oxide of zinc — non-poisonous). 

(2) Blacks. — Lamp Black, Ivory 
Black, Blue Black, Vegetable Black. 

(3) Yellows. — Chrome Yellow, Naples 
Yellow, King's Yellow, Orpiment, 
Massicot, Yellow Ochre, Raw Sienna, 
Yellow I.ake. 

(4) Reds. — Vermilion (crimson and 
scarlet), Carmine, Cochineal Lake, 
Madder Lake, Red Lead or Minium, 
Indian Red, Venetian Red, Spanish 
Brown, Purple Brown, Orange Lead, 
Burnt Sienna. 

(5) Browns.— Umber (burnt and 
raw), Vandyke Brown, York Brown. 

(6) Blues. — Prussian Blue, Cobalt, 
Ultramarine, French Ultramarine, 
Blue Verditer. 

(7) Greens.— Verdigris, Scheele’s 
Green, Emerald Green, Green Verditer, 
Italian Green, Saxon Green, Brunswick 
Green. 

Table op Compound Colours 
Produced by Mixing Simple 
Colours. 

Straw. — Chrome yellow and white 
leaci 

Lemon. — Chrome yellow and white 
lead ; more of the first than in straw 
colour. 

Orange. — Chrome yellow and ver- 
milion (bright), yellow ochre and red 
lead (duller). 
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Buff. — White lead and yellow ochre. 

Cream. — Same, as for buff; but with 
more white. 

Gold. — Chrome yellow with a little 
vermilion and white lead ; or Naples 
yellow and realgar. 

Stone. — White lead and yellow ochre, 
with a little burnt or raw umber. 

Stone. — White lead, and a small 
quantity of black. 

Drab. — White lead, burnt umber, 
and a little yell()w ochre (warm) ; 
white lead, raw umber, and a little 
black (cool). 

Flesh. — Lake, white lead, and a 
little vermilion. 

Fawn. — Same as for flesh-colour, 
with stone ochre instead of lake. 

Peach. — White lead, with vermilion, 
Indian red, or purple brown. 

Sky Blue. — White lead, Prussian 
blue, and a little lake. 

Olive. — Black, yellow, and a little 
blue ; or yellow, pink, lamp black, and 
a little verdigris. 

Chestnut. — Light red and black. 

Salmon. — Venetian red and white 
lead. 

Chocolate. — Black, with Spanish 
brown, or Venetian red. 

Sage Green. — Prus.sian blue, raw 
umber, and a little oclire, with a little 
white. 

Olive Green. — Raw umber and Prus- 
sian blue. 

Pea Green. — White lead and Bruns- 
wick green ; or white lead, Prussian 
blue, and some clirome yellow. 

Pearl Grey. — White lead, with a little 
black, and a little Prussian blue or 
indigo. 

Silver Grey.— Same as for pearl grey. 

Grey. — White lead and a little black. 

Lead. — White lead with black or 
indigo. 

Violet. — Vermilion, white lead, and 
indigo or black. 

Purple. — Violet as above, with the 
addition of a rich, dark red, or colours 
for French grey. 

French Grey. — ^White lead with 
Prussian blue and a little lake. 

Lilac. — Same as for French grey, 
but with less white. 

Oak. — ^Wliite lead with yellow ochre 
and burnt umber. 

Mahogany.— A little black with 
purple brown or Venetian red. 
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In addition to the above it may be 
said that greens of all shades may be 
produced by the admixture of the 
various blues and yellows. But, as it 
has been said, the amateur who is not 
disposed to mix his own colours may 
procure any shade of green, and any or 
almost any of the colours above de- 
scribed ready mixed for use in handy 
little tin cans at no more cost than he 
would have to pay any oil and colour 
man for mixed colours. 

GRAINING 

and marbling will scarcely be attempted 
by the amateur. Either when badly 
done is very unsatisfactory, while 
to do graining and marbling well 
requires considerable taste and artistic 
skill, and many years of practice. The 
painting of a common wood to imitate 
a more expensive one is called graining. 
To do this the colour for the ground, 
which is some light colour, generally 
yellow, is first laid on and allowed to 
dry. When thoroughly dry and hard, a 
coat of darker, rather slow drying paint 
called the overlay is laid upon the light 
ground, and while this is wet the sur- 
face is diversified by drawing over it 
combs of leather or metal and graining 
brushes. These take off some of the 
dark-coloured paint, and expose the 
light ground colour. When properly 
done it has a very good effect, but the 
amateur, unless he has a natural talent 
for painting, will find that the chief 
difficulty in graining is to do it properly. 

MARBLING 

— speaking of the commonest kinds 
only — ^is not so difficult as graining, 
although to the imitation of verd- 
antique, jasper, malachite, sienna, 
porphyry, etc., the same remarks apply 
that have just been made on graining. 
Common lands of marbling are those 
usually known as white marble and 
black and gold marble. For the first 
kind, the surface to be marbled must 
be ^nted white; for the second, 
it must be painted black. On the 
white surface, veins and streaks of black 
and grey must be put on with a camel- 
hair pencil ; diversity may be given 
to these streaks and veins by the use of 
a feather from a fowl's wing, used just 
as it is, or notched to produce various 


markings. On the black ground veins 
of white lead, yellow ochre, and burnt 
or raw sienna must be made by ^e 
same means. The spaces between me 
veins should be thinly covered with 
grey or white, diversified with veins of 
a stronger and more decided white. 
Instead of a black ground a yellow 
ground is sometimes put on, which is 
diversified by broad, strong streaks of 
black. While the black is still wet, 
veins are drawn in it with a sharp- 
pointed stick, which removes the black 
and exposes the yellow ground below. 

The leather and metal-graining 
combs with which graining in imita- 
tion of any kind of wood is done, may 
be bought at comparatively low prices 
of any oil and colourman. The ama- 
teur, indeed, may make his own leather 
combs, as they are nothing more than 
pieces of tolerably stout leallier, notched 
on the edge. Of course different 
widths of teeth are required for differ- 
ent kinds of gaining. Graining rollers 
are made for imitating various kinds of 
wood, but when these are used the 
effect produced is more monotonous 
than when the graining is done by 
hand. 

For different kinds of wood, differ- 
ent coloured grounds are used. For 
example, for dark oak a ground of 
yellow ochre, Venetian red, and white 
lead is used ; for dark wainscot oak^ 
chrome yellow, yellow ochre, and 
white lead ; for light wainscot oak^ 
yellow ochre and white lead only. The 
tints to be laid over the ground are, 
for dark oak, Vandyke brown and raw 
sienna, and for light oak, burnt umber, 
finely ground, and raw sienna, mixed 
with turpentine and linseed oil in e^al 
parts, and a little patent dryers, ^e 
overlay must be laid on evenly and 
smoothly, and the streaks and mark- 
ings produced by wiping parts of this 
colour away with the combs already 
mentioned. The light smudges in- 
tended to represent the medullary rays 
are made by wiping away the colour 
with a piece of rag or wash leather. 

DISTEMPERING 

Distempering is done with colours 
prepared with size very much in the 
same way as whitewash; indeed, 
whitewasmng, as well os all painting 
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STAINING AND 

done in size, is called distempering. 
The difference between painting in 
oils and distempering is just this, that 
in*the former the colouring matter 
is mixed with oil and turpentine, 
while in the latter it is mixed with size 
and water. Ceilings are usually painted 
in distemper because a lighter effect 
is produced than when oil colours are 
used. Scene-painting is done in dis- 
temper, but in this the colours are laid 
on canvas, or some similar material. 
Distemper as applied to house-paint- 
ing may be laid on wood-work, but it 
is not likely that it will stand long, for 
whitewash, when put on wood, soon 
dries, chips, and peels off. Generally 
speaUng, distemper is applied to 
plaster only, and then the first thing 
to be done is to stop the suction or 
absorbing power of the plaster. Some- 
times this is effected by giving tl\e 
plaster a couple of coats of oil paint 
before the distemper is put on. This 
lends a richness to the colouring, but 
has the bad effect of increasing con- 
densation on the walls in cold damp 
weather. The moisture thus con- 
densed will ultimately trickle down 
the wall in little streams, and stain 
and otherwise injure the distemper. 

The absorbency of the plaster is 
stopjped by mixing about lo lbs. to 
12 lbs. of good whiting with water to 
the consistency of paste, and then 
adding to it enough size to bind it with 
about two ounces of alum, which 
hardens the distemper, and helps it to 
dry out solid and even, and two 
ounces of soft soap dissolved in water. 
These in^edients must be well mixed 
and strained through a coarse cloth, 
or a metal strainer. To ascertain 
whether enough size has been used, 
try the distemper on paper and dry it 
before the fire. If there is not enough 
size the composition will easily be 
rubbed off, but if there is enough it will 
stand any amount of rubbing without 
injury, except such as soils and stains 
from dirty hands. 

Distemper colours should be laid on 
with a large flat brush in the same 
manner as whitewaeh ; it is tiie better 
plan to close the doors and windows 
while the colour is being laid on, and to 
throw them wide open as soon as this 
is completed. The exclusion of the air 
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during the process of colouring pre- 
vents that which is laid on first from 
dr}ring too quickly, which too often 
has t& effect of showing the joinings 
of the patches in which the colour is 
laid on. The admission of the air as 
soon as the colouring is completed 
causes rapid evaporation of the mois- 
ture, and renders the whole surface 
uniform in tint. Of course the colour 
must be laid on evenly and smoothly, 
and the same consistency must be 
preserved throughout. Attention is 
necessary to the quality of the size 
that is used in mixing distemper. Good 
size may be bought of any oil and 
colourman. 

In making colours for distempering, 
a wash must first be made of whiting 
forming a whitewash for ordinary 
purposes. The size must then be melted 
and sufficient added when warm to 
bind it. Then add sufficient pigment 
to bring the wash to the tint required, 
using, for pinh^ rose pink ; for s^mon, 
Venetian red ; for lilaCf a little indigo 
and rose pink ; for light grey^ lamp 
black ; for French grey, Prussiam blue 
and lake ; for blue, Prussian blue, 
indigo, or cobalt ; for green^ emerald 
green, or Prussian blue or indigo, and 
a little chrome yellow or yellow ochre ; 
for bufff yellow ochre, to which a little 
Venetian red must be added if a warm 
tint be wanted ; for drab, burnt ot 
raw umber. 

Walls and ceilings coloured in dis- 
temper are suitably ornamented by 
stencilling. The pattern is cut in 
thin sheets of metal, or in stout paper ; 
the perforated stencil plate, whatever 
may be the material of which it is 
made, is then laid against the surface, 
and a brush charged with colour is 
passed over the openings. The pattern 
is then removed quickly and carefully, 
and the design appears printed on the 
waU. 

STAINING AND VARNISHING 
is preferable to painting for some 
wo(^-work in the interior of a house, 
and for exterior work under some 
circumstances, partly on account of 
the ease with which it is done, and 
partly on account of the durability 
of this mode of finishing wood-work, 
owing to the hard surface which 
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is imparted to it by the varnish. 
Repainting is rendered unnecessary, and 
the work never requires to be re-stained ; 
the old coat of varnish may be cleaned 
by washing, and when the surface 
appears to want freshening up a new 
coat of varnish may be applied. 

Three distinct operations are com- 
prised in the process of staining and 
varnishing, — first : staining ; second, 
sizing; and third, varnishing. The 
wood should be rendered as smooth 
and even as possible with the plane, 
and all knots covered, and nail-holes 
filled by mixing a little of the stain 
with plaster of Paris till it assumes the 
consistency of paste ; sappy portions 
of the wood should be damped with 
water. The stain may then be laid on 
plentifully with a brush along the grain 
of the wood. When the wood is 
thoroughly dry, it must be twice sized , 
using each time a very strong solution 
of size, in the proportion of i lb. to 
a gallon of water. The amateur is 
cautioned against using size stron- 
ger than this, and he must not work his 
brush up and down when charged 
with size, for this, when the size is too 
strong, ohen produces a lather on the 
wood. It is best to apply size warm, 
and work the brush in one direction 
only, from top to bottom or from one 
side to the other, as may be necessary. 
If an interval of twenty-four hours be 
left after staining, before sizing, the 
colour sinks deepc^r into the wood and 
sometimes is softer and richer. As 
the resulting effect depends mainly 
upon the grain of the wood, wcll- 
.seasoned wood of beautiful figure and 
variety in the grain should be selected 
for choice work. When the second 
coat of size is thoroughly dry, the work 
must be varnished. Exterior work 
should be sized once and varnished 
twice ; and for rough work, boiled 
oil may be used for the finishing coat 
instead of varnish. 

Different stains can be mixed to 
obtain a modification of their respec- 
tive colours, and may be diluted with 
water to produce light shades. One 
coat of walnut stain upon the best 
pine produces a good resemblance 
to the best English walnut, and two 
coats will give deop-coloured foreign 
walnut, under tbisstaw^ the pise gram 


showing the daik streaks characteris- 
tic of walnutwood. Where a great 
depth of tint is required, as in inuta- 
tions of Spanish mahogany, two coats 
of these stains may be applied before 
sizing. The white woods, such as 
ash, beech, bird's-eye maple, elm, 
and American birch, owing to the 
greater boldness and variety of their 
grain, present a richer appearance 
than any of the coloured woods when 
stained. 

In all operations of painting, stain- 
ing, varnishing, etc., it is of the greatest 
imf>ortance that everything used, 
whether slab, muller, knife, or brushes, 
should be kept thoroughly clean. 
Directions have already been given for 
preserving paint and brushes from the 
hardening action of the air, by covering 
the former with, and immersing the 
latter in, cold water. This plan 
should be followed when but short 
intervals elapse betvreen successive 
usings of the paint and brushe^s. When 
the painting is finished, and the brushes 
are to be laid aside, they should be 
cleaned immediately after using, and 
while the paint is still moist ; then little 
difficulty will be experienced in clean- 
ing them ; but if left until paint or 
varnish is dry and hard, it will be both 
a troublesome and an unpleasant job 
to get them to a proper state. Brushes 
should never be allowed to harden. 
If paint brushes cannot be cleaned 
just after use, they should be kept 
in water until it is convenient to clean 
them properly. If cleaned whilst 
moist a little soap and water will 
make them as good as new. They 
are sometimes kept with the hair im- 
bedded in a lump of grease, that pre- 
vents them from getting hard. 

POLISHING 

very greatly improves the appearance 
of articles made of any fancy wood 
or stained wood. There are many 
different sorts of polish ; but those 
for which recipes are given below 
will be found to answer the amateur's 
purpose in every way. (i) French 
Polish, — Spirit of wine, x pint ; gum 
sandarac, } oz. ; gum lac, ^ oz. ; gum 
shellac, ^ oz. Keep the whole at a 
gentle warmth, frequently shaking the 
mixturejmtil the gums are dissolved. 
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(2) Naphtha poWsA.— -Wood naphtha, 
{ pint ; orange shellac, i oz. ; dragons' 
blood, i oz. ; benzoin, J oz. Prepare 
in t^e same way as French polish. 

(3) Shellac polish . — Orange shellac, 
I i oz. ; spirit of wine, i pint. 

The method of applying these 
polishes is the same for all. A flannel 
rubber is made and dipped in the 
polish, and a piece of fine old linen is 
then put over the rubber. When the 
polish oozes through the covering dip 
the pad into or slightly moisten it with 
linseed oil. Another way is to strain 
the linen over the flannel pad, and 
then to moisten the linen with a drop 
or two of the polish, and a drop or 
two of oil. The pad should be held 
in the right hand, and the linen 
strained tightly, so that the pad may 
present a rounded surface. Apply 
the pad to the surface of the wood in 
a series of light strokes made by a 
circular sweep of the hand until the 
surface is nearly dry, when the pad 
should be passed up and down in the 
direction of the grain of the wood. 
When the rubber is dry some more 
polish and oil must be put upon it in 
the same manner as before and the 
rubbing continued. Plenty of what 
is generally called " elbow-grease " 
should be given to the work, and not 
too much polish. Beginners generally 
lay on a large quantity of polish, but 
this does not look well, neither has it 
a permanent effect. 

No more polish should be laid on 
than is absolutely necessary : the 
polish should be well rubbed in and 
finished off with a little pure naphtha 
or spirit of wine, whichever happens to 
be the spirit that is used in the polish. 
The spirit should at first be laid on 
very gently and with great care, other- 
wise it will dissolve and remove the 
polish already laid on ; but if proper 
care is taken its effect will be not only 
to give the polish a better gloss, but 
to render it more lasting. Some 
woods absorb a great deal of polish. 
In order to prevent this absorption, a 
bodying-in coat is given before the 
application of the polish. When polish- 
ing mahogany or other ornamental or 
coloured wood, should there be any 
inequalities or faults in any conspicu- 
ous part of the object, fill them up 


with stopping, consisting of plaster of 
Paris mixed with water to the con- 
sistency of cream, tinted with stain 
or colouring matter corresponding 
with the colour of the article that is to 
be polished. A mixture of putty, con- 
sisting of finely-pounded whiting and 
painters* drying oil and some colouring 
matter, will do quite as well. For 
large holes a composition of beeswax, 
resin, and shelllac is found very useful. 

GILDING 

*may be described as the process 
of covering any substance, such as 
wood, plaster, leather, and paper, 
with thin leaves of gold stuck to them 
by gilders’ size. It will be neces- 
sary here to describe briefly the 
materials used in gilding — that is to 
say, the gold leaf and gilders’ size, 
the tools by means of which the leaf 
is applied to the surface to be gilded, 
and the processes known as oil gilding 
and water gilding. 

Good gold leaf consists of gold 
beaten out by the gold-beater to 
extreme thinness. Even the best 
gold leaf is alloyed with silver or 
copper, because pure gold is too 
soft to be worked between the vellum 
sheets or gold-beater’s skin. When 
beaten out thin enough for use the 
gold leaf is placed between the paper 
leaves of small books about 3^ in. 
square, red bole being rubbed over the 
leaves to prevent the gold from 
sticking to the paper ; each book con- 
tains twenty-five leaves. Inferior de- 
scriptions of gold leaf are made, which 
arc sold at about half the price of the 
best, and “ Dutch metal ” is some- 
times used as a substitute for gold leaf 
in cheap and common work. Dutch 
metal is copper coloured yellow. 

" The sizes used by the gilder are 
known as gold size and fat-oil size. The 
former is composed of i part of yellow 
ochre, 2 of copal varnish, 3 of linseed 
oil, 4 of turpentine, and 5 of boiled oil 
thoroughly incorporated. Before the 
yellow ochre is mixed with the other 
ingredients it must be reduced to the 
form of fine powder, and ground up 
with a little of the linseed oil Fat- oil 
size is made by grinding stone ochre 
reduced to a very fine powder with old 
fat linseed oil. This should be made 
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and kept for some yeara before it ia yellow ochre or vermilion ground with 

used. As it is ground up very stiffly so it. The surface, or such parts of 

as to present the appearance of stiff surface as are to be gilded, must be 

paste, it must be mixed with a little fat well and smoothly coated with (^ize, 

boiled oil before it is used. applied with a stiff brush of hogs* hair. 

The tools required in gilding are a When the size has hardened sufficiently 

cushion, a knife, a tip, some camel-hair so as not to come off when touted, 

brushes, and some cotton-wool. The but merely to feel sticky, the gold leaf 

cushion is a piece of wood about 8 in. may be applied. To gild the surface 

long and 5 in. wide, having loops under- leaves of gold must be shaken out of 
neath, through one of which the thumb the book upon the cushion, and each 
is thrust in order to hold it, while the in turn must be laid out and flattened, 
others serve to hold the*knife and camel- and cut in pieces if necessary with the 
hair brush. The top of the wood is knife. The tip must then be passed 
padded with three or four thicknesses over the hair of the head, to render it 
of baize or woollen cloth, over which slightly greasy, and applied to the 
a piece of wash-leather is tightly gold, which will stick to it, and is thus 
stretched. Along the back and one of removed from the cushion and laid on 
the sides is a parchment ledge 3 in. the size. When the surface, or such 
high, which prevents the gold leaf from parts of it as are to be gilded, are 
being swept off the cushion by any covered with the gold leaf, it must ^ 
chance current or puff of air. The firmly pressed into its place with cotton 
knife is a long, thin, flexible blade, set wool or a camel-hair brush or flattened 
in a wooden handle like a palette- down with a hogs*-hair brush, applied 
knife, and is used for cutting the gold as in stippling — that is to say. by 
leaf into pieces as may be required dabbing the points of the bristles on 
after it has been placed on the cushion, the gold. Nothing now remains to 
The tip is a broad, flat brush of squirrel’s be done but to rub the gold over 
hair inserted ^tween two pieces of lightly with a piece of clean wash- 
card, and is used for taking up the gold leather. When japanners' gold size is 
leaf from the cushion, and placing it used instead of oil size, tlie gold leaf 
on the size. The camel-hair brush and may be applied about half an hour 
cotton-wool are used for pressing the after the size has been laid on, or in 
leaf into hollows and depressions, and about three or four hours if a mixture 
for brushing away superfluous gold leaf, of one-third oil size and two-tliirds 
Oil gilding and water gilding are japanners' gold size has been used, 
thus distinguished in the former The surface given to the wood by 
method, the object to be gilded is sized successive coats of size and whiting is 
with glue size, and covered with two covered in water gilding with gold size 
coals of oil paint and one of flatting, made of American bole, a little white 
generally of a red or yellow colour, wax, and some good parchment size. 
In water gilding, the wood is covered The size must be allpwed to dry. and 
with several coats of whiting and size, then clean water must be applied to it 
until a smooth and substantial coating with a soft brush, and the gold laid on 
is produced. Oil gilding will bear the wetted surface. The leaf will 
washing with water, and is always of adhere immediately to the size. When 
thenaturalcolourof the gold, generally laid on it has the dead appearance 
spoken of as '* dead " or " neat " gold, usual with oil gilding, but any portion 
Water gilding will not bear washing or of the gold or the whole of it may be 
wetting in any way ; but may be burnished to brightness by rubbing it 
burnished to brightness with a burnish- with an agate burnisher. Frames 
ing tool of agate. Oil gilding cannot gilt in this way cannot be regilt by this 
be burnished. mode of gilding without removing the 

The surface of the material to be oil coatings of size and whiting, and going 
gilt must be rubbed smooth, painted, over the whole process again from the 
and flatted. Some size must then be very beginning. It must be remem- C 
strained through muslin, and a little bered that water gilding will not bear 
put on the palette and coloured with washing, and must be protected in 
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summer time from fly stains, etc. 
The gilding of small articles has been 
greatly facilitated by the production of 
gol^ paint obtainable of colourmen. 

PAPER-HANGING 

In describing the plant required and 
the method to be followed in paper- 
hanging. let us first see what wall- 
paper is and how it is printed, or, tech- 
nically speaking, stained,” the differ- 
ent description of wall-papers, the use 
of borders, and the general prices of 
papers for decorative purposes, which 
vary according to material, design, «and 
colour. ' There are two kinds of wall- 
paper generally used in paper-hanging, 
one being of English and the other of 
French manufacture. The French 
papers may be distinguished from 
Bpglish papers by their narrow width, 
the English papers being 21 in. wide 
and the French papers only i8in. 
Again a piece ”of English paper is 
12 yards long, and a piece of French 
paper about 9 J yards, the former cover- 
ing 7 square yards, or 63ft. superficial, 
and the latter 4|- square yards, or 41 
square feet. Speaking approximately, 
where two pieces of English paper are 
required, at least three of French will 
be wanted, and in practice this will be 
found not to be enough. 

The pattern on wall-paper does not 
come quite out to the edges, so in 
measuring a room for paper it must be 
remembered that 21 in. in English 
papers and i8in. in French papers is the 
net width of the pattern itself, the 
actual roll of paper itself is wider than 
this. To measure a room, cut a rod or 
stick 2iin. in length for English paper, 
or I Sin. for French, and pass it round 
the four walls of the room, beginning 
in one corner and ending in the same, 
omitting to measure the width of the 
window and the door with the rest of the 
room. This is a simple and useful 
method for ascertaining the quantity 
required approximately, for the part 
that is allowed for the fireplace by this 
mode of measurement will, generally 
speaking, be enough to cover the space 
above the door, and above and below 
the window, and occasionally there will 
be dwarf cupboards in recesses, making 
spaces where no paper will be required. 
If, however, the room be very lofty it 


may be as well to omit only the door or 
window in the first approximate 
measurement. 

To give an example of this mode of 
measurement, supposing that the room 
is 1 8ft. by 15ft., the whole circumfer- 
ence of the walls will ‘be 66ft., and 
supposing the door and two windows to 
measure, the one 3ft. 6in., and the 
other 3ft. gin. each, this will have 
to be reduced by lift., showing a 
space of 55 ft. to be covered with 
paper. Measurement with the 2iin. 
rod will show that thirty-two breadths 
of paper are required — that is to say, 
thirty-two strips of paper 21 in. wide. 
On the length of these strips, then, 
will depend the quantity of paper re- 
quired. Suppose that the height of 
the wall between the skirting-board 
and cornice is gft. ; then as the ” piece ” 
of pa]>er is 36ft. long, it will cover four 
breadths ; and as thirty-two breadths 
have to be covered, eight pieces of 
paper will be required. Had the 
height of the wall between skirting and 
cornice been loft., then a piece of 
paper, approximately speaking, would 
only cover three and a half breadths, 
and a little more thah nine pieces 
would be required, and so on. Another 
method is to measure the circum- 
ference of the room, making allow- 
ance for doors and windows, and 
having ascertained the number of feet, 
multiply this by the height of the 
room and divide by the number of 
square feet in apiece of paper. Thus, 
taking the room as before to be i8ft. 
by 15ft., and allowing lift, for doors 
and windows, and taking the height of 
the room to be gft., between skirting- 
board and cornice we have : — 

i8ft.-f- 18ft.-i-15ft.-f 15 ft. (length of 
4 sides of room) — lift, (allowance for 
door and windows) x gft. (height be- 
tween ceiling and slrirting) -f 63 (no. of 
square feet in piece of paper). 

Or 66 — II X 9 -f 63, S3 55 X 9 -f- 
63 = 8 pieces, or a trille more, as before. 

But there must be waste in wall- 
papers, like all other kinds of material, 
and the waste will depend partly On the 
height of the room and partly on the 
length of the pattern ; this length of 
pattern is shown on one if not 
on both edges of the piece by 
printed marks that will be readily 
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recognized by the amateur, now that 
their existence and meaning is pointed 
out to him. The smaller the pattern 
the less will be the waste, because the 
recurrence of the pattern is more 
frequent ; and conversely, the larger 
the pattern the greater the waste ; 
but then, again, it may happen even 
with a large pattern that the height of 
the room is such that the paper will 
cut in such a manner that the waste will 
be small. It is always customary to 
allow one piece in seven for waste ; 
when buying papers, it is well to have 
at least a piece or so over for repairs, 
for this will often save the necessity 
of re-papering the room when the 
paper has been damaged here and 
there. 

Wall paper is made in lengths of 
12 yards, and the patterns are printed 
by means of blocks, generally speaking, 
although some few papers are painted 
in part by hand. Common, low- 
priced papers have the ground of the 
aper which is cither white, pale 
rown, yellow or grey, to form one of 
the colours of the design, and on this 
one, two, or more colours are imprinted 
by blocks, so as to form a pattern. In 
cheap papers seldom more than two 
colours are used, and these are gener- 
ally blues, purples, greys and drabs. 
Some cheap papers are sold as low as 
2 d. per piece, but these are not recom- 
mended, for they are so rotten and 
flimsy when damped with the paste 
that they will scarcely bear handling. 
Papers ranging in price from 6 rf. to 
15. per piece are good enough for many 
purposes. 

Flock papers are made by smearing 
the surface of the paper in parts with 
flock gold size, made of linseed oil, 
litharge. Burgundy pitch, and other 
ingredients, and then powdering the 
arts thus smeared with flock. The 
ock consists of fine particles of wool 
formed by reducing pieces of old 
cloth to a state of powder, or very 
nearly so. 

From the material with which walls 
are covered, let us pass on to the wall 
itself, or the ground on which the paper 
is to be hung. If the wall be new it will 
require sizing before the paper is put 
up. If the wall has to be re-papered, 
it must be stripped of the old 
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paper, though new papers are too 
frequently hung upon old papers, a 
procedure which is certainly not clean- 
ly, and in many cases prejudicill to 
health, because the dampness caused 
by putting up the new paper often 
detaches the old paper from the sur- 
face of the wall, and oftentimes, if 
the paste used in hanging the old 
paper has been bad, a fungus is gen- 
erated, which spreads over the wall 
in dark patches of a brown or greenish 
colour. In re-papering a room after 
it has been occupied by one stricken 
down with some infectious disorder, 
on no account should the old paper 
be left on the walls, but it should be 
carefully stripped and the walls washed, 
and the ceiling washed and coated with 
limewash. As soon as this is done, 
the walls may be sized and the proc^ 
of re-papering proceeded with. 

It may happen that the surface of a 
wall is too damp for papering, or that 
it has not been plastered, or having 
been plastered shows spots and patches 
of damp here and there, which would 
soon take the colouring out of any 
paper that was pasted over it, and 
inevitably destroy the paper itself in 
time. When tliis is the case, the 
surface of the wall must either be 
<Iressed with some preparation that 
will present a surface inpervious to 
damp, or covered with an inner skin 
of canvas, on which canvas may be 
stretched, and between which and 
the surface of the wall a current of 
air may be constantly circukvting, 
drying the wall and preventing the 
canvas itself from contracting damp 
and showing those signs that bear un- 
mistakable witness to its presence. 

With reference to curing damp in 
walls, for internal use on plaster, a 
varnish made by infusing shellac 
in naphtha may be recommended. 
The smell is detestable, it is true, but 
the result is all that can be desired. 
The liquid, when applied with a brush, 
soon hardens into a dark red solid 
coating, impervious to water, and on 
which paper may be pasted without 
fear of injury. 

If the damp parts of the wall cannot , 
be well treated in this manner, the 
wall mast be battened ; that is to 
say, strips of wood 2in. wide and lia. 
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thick, must be nailed to the wall at 
intervals of about i8in., and over 
these battens canvas must be stretched. 
To Jfet a surface as uniform as possible, 
the strips of canvas should be sewn 
together selvedge to selvedge. When- 
ever the canvas crosses a batten it 
should be nailed down to it with 
copper tacks or zinc nails, flat-headed 
and as short as possible, and the join- 
ings of the canvas should have strips 
of brown paper pasted over them to 
hide the stitches in the seams. The 
canvas should be damped before it is 
stretched on the battens ; it will soon 
dry, presenting a surface as tight and 
well strained as the vellum head of a 
drum. Sometimes this mode of forming 
a ground-work on which to hang paper 
is resorted to where walls have been 
covered with match-boarding, and 
the match -boarding being imperfectly 
seasoned has shrunk, exhibiting fissures 
between the edges. If pa])er were 
pasted over these narrow openings it 
would shrink in drying, and ultimately 
crack, rendering the appearance of the 
paper extremely unsightly. 

When the ground-work on which 
the paper is to be hung is ready, the 
space to be covered with paper may 
be sized, though this is not necessary. 
The size should be applied warm, 
and with a large brush, which should 
be passed once or twice over the wall 
or canvas. Care must be taken not 
to work the brush up and down quickly 
or with great pressure, as this has the 
effect of making the size lather. 

The tools absolutely necessary for 
the paper-hanger’s work may be 
summed up as a pair of boards con- 
nected by hinges, which when support- 
ed on trestles form a suitable table 
on which the strips of paper to be 
pasted may be laid face downwards 
one above another. The amateur 
need not provide himself with a pair 
of boards and trestles merely for the 
papering of a single room ; a kitchen 
table, or even a dining-table, suitably 

P rotected, will answer every purpose. 

‘he boards are portable, and there- 
fore useful to the regular paper-hanger, 
who may not find any suitable table 
at the house to which he is going. 
They are also of greater length than 
most tables, which is obviously an 
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advantage. The amateur must of 
necessity have a pair of good-sized 
scissors, a clean pail to hold his paste, 
and a paste brush, something similar 
to that used for white-washing, but 
smaller. 

Good paste for paper-hanging is 
made of rye flour, mixed to a milk- 
like consistency with water, and put 
in a saucepan to boil. A little size 
or glue may be added, which will in- 
crease its tenacity. A little alum may 
also be added to paste — this ingred- 
ient has the property of keeping paste 
sweet and wholesome. When boiled 
the paste should be of the consistency 
of ordinary gruel, and must be laid 
on the paper smoothly and equally 
with backward and forward strokes 
of the brush. Care should be taken 
not to load the brush with very much 
paste at one time, lest the paper 
should be rendered too damp. It 
will sometimes happen that through 
an over-abundance of paste a little 
is pressed out at the edges when the 
cloth is used to dab the paper against 
the wall. Any paste that makes its 
appearance sho\dd be removed by 
means of a sponge dipped in clean 
water, but the amateur must do his 
best to avoid smearing the colours of 
the paper. The colours will often 
be started in a slight degree by the 
influence of the damp paste, and if 
the surface be smeared the only thing 
that can be done is to paste a piece of 
fresh paper over the smear, which, 
if left as it is, will prove a continual 
eyesore. 

If the surface of the wall is clean, 
smooth, and level, all that need be done 
is to coat the plaster or canvas with 
weak size. This is done because paper 
will stick better to a sized surface than 
to unsized plaster or canvas. If the 
wall has been distempered, the coating 
that it has received should be wetted 
with a brush dipped in clean water, 
and scraped with a piece of iron, such 
as a plane-iron, having a sharp smooth 
edge without notches. After scraping, 
the wall may be swept down with a 
stiff broom. If it happens that there 
are any loose bits of plastering, such as 
may have been produced by driving 
nails into the wall, they must be re- 
moved altogether, and the depressions 
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filled in with plaster of Paris ; or they 
may be well sized and pieces of thin 
but strong paper pasted over them. 
All cracks or holes should be filled with 
plaster of Paris, or have strips of paper 
pasted over them. After this the room 
may be sized for papering. In all 
cases when a room is to be re-papered 
it is recommended to damp the old 
paper and remove it entirely, and when 
there has been sickness in the room this 
is imperative, as it has been said. 

Where to make a commencement in 
papering a room may be a bit of a 
puzzle to the amateur paper-hanger. 
It generally hapj^ens that of all 
parts of the room the chimney occupies 
the chief point of view. When this is 
the case it is desirable that the pattern 
on both sides of the chief central object 
should be similar. To effect this, find 
the centre of the chimney breast and 
at this point find the pc^cndicular 
by the aid of a plumb-line. Hav- 
ing cut a length of paper sufficient 
for the purpose, divide it in the centre 
of the pattern^ either by making a crease 
which will come out when damped, or a 
pencil line down the back, and having 
pasted it fix it to the wall so that the 
crease or pencil mark directly coincides 
with the perpendicular shown by the 
plumb line. Half of the piece will then 
be to the right and half to the left of 
the centre of the chimney breast. The 
edge or edges of this piece of paper will 
perhaps not have been trimmed, but 
the edges of succeeding strips must be 
trimmed according to requirements, it 
being the rule to let the clean cut 
edge of all lap joints face the light, 
llie outside end of the roll of wall- 
paper is always the part that should go 
uppermost. It is as well to mention 
this, although in the majority of papers 
the appearance of the pattern itself will 
be sufficient to indicate it. 

The point at which the commence- 
ment is to be made having been settled, 
t^ next step is to prepare the paper 
for hanging. First it will be well to 
settle where the finish is to be made, 
that is to say, in what inconspicuous 
place the paper advancing from both 
sides is to meet and join ; and to pre- 
vent waste it will be necessary to take 
the measuring-rod and ascertain how 
much Of the paper must be trimmed on 


one edge, and how much on the 
other. 

When it has been ascertainecL by 
actual measurement how much paper 
is required for hanging on each side of 
the piece first hung, wherever it may 
be, proceed to cut the paper. The 
usual way is to unroll the paper 
for a yard or two, trim the edge on one 
side, roll up the paper just trimmed, 
lightly and loosely, and continue un- 
rolling, trimming, and rolling up by a 
yard or two at a time till the other end 
of the roll is reached. Some will then 
trim the other edge, proceeding in the 
same way until the paper is rolled as it 
was before the trimming commenced, 
having the topmost part at the outer 
end. It is important to remember 
that whichever side is trimmed close 
to the pattern, the opposite side must 
not be trimmed closer than from J inch 
to i inch of the pattern. The edge 
that is not trimmed close need not be 
trimmed at all ; the chief object in 
trimming it is to leave as small an 
extent of overlapping as possible 
where the strips are joined together. 

When the edges are trimmed the 
next step is to cut the paper into 
lengths suitable to the height of 
the room, and this, whether the 
overplus at top and bottom be much 
or little, must be done in such a 
manner that when the second strip 
is pasted up by the side of the first the 
pattern will join neatly and exactly, 
leaving the least possible traces of the 
line of junction. The ** match *' is 
shown by certain marks on the edge 
of the pa]>er, and if it be found that a 
considerable length of paper be left 
cither at top or bottom, or at both, it 
will be better and more convenient for 
the amateur in carrying out the opera- 
tion of hanging each slip to cut on the 
surplus paper, leaving no more than 
an inch or two at top and bottom 
beyond the length between skirting 
and cornice. Cut the paper straight 
across, which can easily be done by 
aid of the pattern, and cut as many 
lengths as will suffice for one or two 
sides of the room to begin with. Lay 
the lengths thus cut face downwards 
on the pasting-board, letting the edge 
of each strip as it is laid down project 
a little beyond the edge of that which 
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is immediately below it. This prevents 
the paste from getting under the edges 
of the piece below when the piece 
adbve is being pasted. 

As many strips as may be required 
having been laid one on top of another 
on the board, the first strip may be 
pasted, but judgment must be used as to 
the time that may be allowed to elapse 
before the paper is attached to the 
wall. If the paper be thin and unsub- 
stantial, it must be hung as quickly as 
possible after the paste is put on ; but 
if it be a stout paper, some two or 
three minutes may elapse between 
pasting and hanging ; and a thick 
paper, especially glazed and flock 
papers, may be left even twice as long, 
to allow the damp to penetrate the 
Japer and render it more easy of mani- 
pulation and less liable to be crushed 
or broken. For easier handling it is 
better to loop up the lower end of the 
paper, the paste Ctausing the paper to 
adhere slightly where one part comes 
in contact with another. Then fold 
back the top, and putting the hands, 
which should be perfectly clean and 
free from paste, under this fold, attach 
the paper to the wall, bringing the top 
upwards to meet the cornice. Care 
should be taken beforehand to make a 
perpendicular guide line on the wall, or 
to see that the wood-work round the 
windows is perfectly upright, and this 
will assist the amateur in fixing the 
strips truly perpendicular. After at- 
taching it lightly to the wall the plumb- 
line may applied to see that the 
pattern is true and vertical, and if all 
IS right release the fold, and after 
letting the paper hang straight down 
lift it away from the wall, except for 
about 6 inches or 8 inches below the 
cornice, and then let the strip go, when 
it will gently float down into its place. 

The next step is to press the paper 
against the surface of the wall in every 
part, and for this purpose the amateur 
must be provided with a clean soft cloth. 
First of all, the paper must be pressed 
down the middle from top to bottom 
with firm but gentle pressure, avoiding 
all rubbing, which may have the effect 
of starting the colour and smearing 
and spoiling the paper. Then press 
from the centre outwards on both sides 
in a downward direction. The paper 


in some cases will lie smooth and flat 
against the wall, but if the paper bo 
thin there will in all probability be 
many wrinkles all over the surface. 
Do not attempt to press these flat. 
The paper has stretched under the 
influence of the moisture of the paste, 
and as it dries it will contract again 
and lay quite all over the wall to which 
it is attached. Lastly, draw the 
scissors across the paper just below 
the cornice and just above the skirting- 
board, making a crease. Then pull 
the paper gently from the wall as far 
as may be necessary, cut off the ends 
along the crease made by the scissors, 
and restore the ends to their places, 
dabbing them lightly as before with the 
cloth, which should be so doubled up as 
to form a large, loose pad. The second 
strip may now be put up in the same 
way. Here, however, the chief care 
will be to match the pattern neatly, 
for if the first strip be put up perpendi- 
cularly the other strips will be per- 
pendicular as a matter of course. 
Nevertheless it will be as well for the 
amateur to test his work by the plumb- 
line to make sure that the paper is not 
getting out of the perpendicular. 

If the amateur is not successful in 
his first effort, then all that can be 
done is to sacrifice the strip of paper, 
pull it down, and try again. As in 
everything else, practice is necessary 
to enable this kind of work to be done 
well and quickly. It will be advisable 
for any beginner to try his 'prentice 
hand in an attic or some small room of 
little consequence, in order to give him 
some idea of the way in which paper 
must be handled and attached to the 
wall. He will soon gain confidence, 
and find no great difficulty in papering 
other rooms where it will be absolutely 
necessary that the work be neatly and 
accurately done. 

Unless the cornice be coloured in 
parts, having the principal tints in the 
paper repeated in it, the line of junction 
between the paper and the cornice 
above and the skirting board below 
seems hard and abrupt; and if this 
be the case when a cornice intervenes 
between paper and ceiling, it is still 
more so when there is no cornice, and 
the vertical planes of the walls abruptly 
meet the horizontal plane of the ceiling. 
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It was a feeling of this kind that led 
in the first place to the addition of 
borders to paper-hangings, which has 
the effect of diminishing, if not of 
entirely removing, this abruptness. 

If borders are used they should be 
neat in design, and match the paper in 
this respect and in colour, or if the 
colours do not harmonize they should 
be in agreeable contrast. Borders are 
expensive in comparison with wall- 
papers. A cable pattern generally 
looks well, or the Grecian rectangular 
pattern, known as the Greek key 
pattern. The representation of a 
simple moulding is often very effective, 
and when the paper is plain in char- 
acter and geometrical in pattern a 
floral border is admissible. It must 
be remembered, however, that a border 
tends to detract from the apparent 
height of the room, and therefore is 
not so well suited for a low room as 
for a high room, to which the horizontal 
hnes of the border impart an appear- 
ance of breadth and space. A small 
and simple gilt moulding, which may 
be carried round the room above the 
skirting-board and under the cornice, 
or at the junction between the walls 
and ceiling where there is no cornice 
makes a very effective finish. The 
gilt moulding does not separate a 
coloured cornice from the paper in the 
same conspicuous manner as a border, 
and it shows up the paper in much 
the same manner as a gilt frame shows 
up an oil painting. 

In the imitation dado style, the 
dado and the paper covering the upper 
part of the room, called the filling, are 

g ut on first, and the chair-rail or broad 
ne of demarcation between the two 
last of all, care being taken to indicate its 
position by marks carefully adj usted by 
means of level and straight-edge, so that 
it may be truly horizontal or possibly 
preferably parallel with the floor when 
pasted up in its place. When a room 
IS to be panelled, the surface of the 
walls must be marked out so as to 
show the position and size of the panels, 
and the width of the styles and rails 
of the framing, before any paper is put 
in its place. All this is a mere ques- 
tion of accuracy in drawing the hori- 
zontal and vertical lines marking out 
the respective parts ; and it is obvious 


that unless this be well and truly done, 
and the lines carefully followed when 
drawn, the work will be in vain, as 
anything out of the straight, whelher 
vertical or horizontal, is most offensive 
to the eye. When the walls have been 
fairly marked out, the paper that com- 
poses the panels may be pasted up, and 
that which forms the styles and rails 
of the framing, taking care alwa)rs that 
the corners of the styles and rails 
where they meet are properly mitred, 
unless corner-pieces specially made for 
the purpose are used. This done, the 
mouldings that cover and hide the 
junction of the other pieces of paper 
are put on, care being taken as l^fore 
that they are accurately upright or 
level, and that the corners are properly 
mitred. 

Of course there are various styles 
of paper panelling for rooms, but 
that which has been described will 
afford the key to the method of putting 
up all. An effective decoration in this 
style for a large room is formed by 
panels of pale green or rose-coloured 
paper covered with a diaper pattern in 
a darker or lighter tint, and edged by a 
gilt moulding, the styles and rails of 
the framing being formed of wreaths 
or lines of red and white roses on a 
pale, warm grey or cream-coloured 
ground, the latter being preferable. 
This style of decoration, however, is not 
well suited for the display of more than 
a few pictures — one, two, or three, as 
the case may be — within a panel, but 
their position is always governed and 
regulated by the panels. The pictures, 
in fact, spoil the effect of the panels, 
and the panelling carries the eye away 
from the pictures. 

Dust will cling to any surface, and 
to paper-hangings as readily, if not 
more so, than any other. The best 
method of cleaning paper is to sweep 
down the surface with a soft cloth tied 
over the head of an ordinary sweeping- 
broom, and then to rub the paper lightly 
all over with stale crummy bread, 
using for tliis purpose a loaf cut in 
four pieces. The dust has an affinity 
for the cleansing substance, and is 
carried away by it, until the sur- 
face of the bread is so thoroughly im- 
pregnated with dirt that paper is soiled 
rather than cleaned by contact with it. 
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Varnished papers do not catch and 
hold the dust so much as those that 
are not, owing to the smooth gloss that 
th^arnish imparts to the paper. The 
walhpaper to be varnished should first 
be sized with two coats of good, clear 
parchment size, after which it may be 
varnished, and it should receive two, 
if not three, coats. Varnished paper 
is especially suitable for halls, passages, 
etc., as the varnish renders it ex- 
tremely durable, and gives a surface 
that may be washed with lukewarm 
water and a little soap, used sparingly 
and with caution. 

GLAZING 

The amateur’s work in glazing will 
be confined chiefly to mending broken 
windows in house, greenhouse, or 
frame-light, lie will seldom do any 
glazing on a large scale, unless it be 
necessary to re-glaze a frame-light, or 
cucumber-frame or any cold pit or 
place protected by glass, or to glaze a 
small greenhouse. 

With regard to glass, the English- 
made kinds that are chiefly used in 
glazing are crown and sheet glass : 
these sorts are most in request for 
window-sashes and glazing generally ; 
but for shop-windows and for the better 
kinds of houses plate-glass is generally 
used. Crown glass is made circular 
in form, wnth a thick lump called a 
bull’s-eye in the centre. Before it is 
sent out it is cut into two pieces of 
semi-circular shape, one larger than 
the other, because the line of division 
must run on either one side or the 
other of the bull’s-eye. Crown glass 
is not much used now', but formerly it 
was in great request, the thickened 
lump in the centre being cut out and 
preserved for use in cucumber frames, 
the windows of small cottages, etc. 
It is brought into the circular form by 
whirling round a piece of molten glass. 
Centrifugal force soon compels it to 
assume the form of a large flat, thin 
disc. Sheet glass is rolled, as its name 
implies, and so also is plate glass. The 
thinnest crown glass that is made is 
i inch thick, but the better qualities 
are thicker. Sheet glass is distin- 
guished according to its weight to the 
foot superficial, 15 ozs. and 21 ozs. 
being the thicknesses most commonly 
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used, although it is made as heavy as 
42 ozs. to the square foot. The price 
varies according to size and quality, 
the qualities being distinguished as 
best, seconds, thirds, and fourths. 

The glass that is most commonly 
kept, and sold by oil and colourmen 
and those who cut glass for the trade, is 
Belgian sheet glass, and this the 
amateur will chiefly use. It is good 
enough for all ordinary purposes, and 
cheap. The amateur is recommended 
always to have his glass cut for him 
instead of attempting to cut it himself, 
although if he be living at some distance 
from a town, it may be necessary for 
him to be able to cut his own glass. 

It is, however, desirable tliat the 
amateur should possess the means of 
cutting glass, as it will often happen 
tliat through want of skill in talung 
measurements, or through inatten- 
tion of the glass-cutter to the measure- 
ments given to him, the glass will not 
fit. If it be too small there is nothing 
to be done but to get a larger piece ; 
but if it be too large it can easily be 
reduced to the size required. It re- 
quires some little knack and practice 
to use a glazier’s diamond, which must 
be held at a particular angle to cut 
glass. The angle may differ slightly 
for every diamond used for this pur- 
pose, and the inclination to the glass 
at which the diamond will best do its 
work must be ascertained by actual 
trial. The amateur will not cut pieces 
of glass of large size, and therefore a 
board measuring 3 ft. by 2 ft., or 2 ft. 
6 in. square, or even 2 ft. square, will 
be large enough for a cutting board, 
and its surface should be perfectly true 
and level. 

The best tool for cutting glass is the 
glazier’s diamond, which consists of a 
handle about 6in. long, flattened on 
two sides that it may be more easily 
grasped with the thumb and fingers, 
and fitted at the lower end into a piece of 
steel of rectangular sh^e, and bevelled 
at the bottom. The diamond proj ects 
from this bevelled end, and the face of 
the bevel should beheld parallel to the 
surface of the glass. The edge of the 
diamond makes a clean cut in the 
glass, and by applying a gentle pressure 
the parts thus cut will come apart with 
a slight snap. 
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Fortunately, for those who do not 
feel disposed to pay the price of a 
glazier's diamond, a cheap tool for cut- 
ting glass is to found in the steel 
wheel glass-cutter. It consists of an 
iron handle, shaped so that it may be 
firmly grasped with the fingers and 
thumb, and bevelled at the lower end. 
This end is slotted to receive a small 
steel wheel of extreme hardness, whose 
circumference projects for a short dis- 
tance beyond the surface of the bevel. 
When this sharp-edged wheel is drawn 
over a piece of glass, a considerable 
degree of pressure being applied, the 
circumference cuts the glass, which 
may be broken apart along the scratch 
thus made. Owing to the inability 
to keep the same pressure on the instru- 
ment throughout its course along the 
glass, the scratch made by the wheel of 
the cutter is not always complete, and 
the glass may break irregularly. 

On the side of this glass-cutter there 
are notches of different widths. These 
are to enable the operator to break off 
any projecting pieces of glass that yet 
remain beyond the crack. This is 
easily done, and usually without 
injuring the piece that is wanted for 
glazing. Sometimes through an acci- 
dent the glass will be broken ; and so, 
al^ough this glass-cutter can be re- 
commended for reducing pieces of glass 
that are a little too large or for cutting 
glass at odd times to repair breakages, 
it is for this very reason and to avoid 
waste that the amateur is advised when 
he has a heavy job of glazing in hand 
to get his glass cut for him, or to buy it 
ready for use from some wholesale 
dealer in glass for horticultural and 
other purposes. A putty-knife will be 
required, without which it is impossible 
to finish the puttying by which a pane 
of glass is secured in its place, and to 
bring the putty to an even bevel, 
slanting from the surface of the glass 
to the outer surface of the frame, so as 
to throw off the water that falls on the 
glass. For cleaning out the remains of 
a broken pane and the putty by which 
It is held, and which has grown ex- 
tremely hard by age and exposure, a 
hacking-knife should be used. It has 
received this name because the removal 
of old glass and putty from a sash- 
frame is termed " hacking out** 


The knife itself is a stiff, wedge-shaped 
blade, broad at the back and bevelled 
to a sharp edge, inserted between two 
icces of stiff leather which serve gp a 
andle, and which prevent the blows 
given to the knife by the hamper from 
jarring the hand. Some amateurs try 
to do this kind of work with ^eir 
putty-knife or a chisel, much to the 
detriment of either. 

When replacing a broken pane of 
glass, first the broken glass and putty 
must be removed with the hacking- 
knife, leaving clear the rebate into 
which the glass has to be fitted. If the 
injury done to the gla.ss be but small, 
an elTort should be made to preserve 
the largest piece intact by cutting 
round it with a diamond or glass- 
cutter and pushing it out, holding a 
lump of putty against it that it may 
not fall and Imj broken. Sometimes ft 
may be taken out whole without cut- 
ting round it, but cases in which this is 
done are very rare. 

The rebate having been cleared, next 
measure the length and breadth of the 
opening the rebate. Supposing, 
for example, that the exact measure- 
ment of the opening to be glazed is 
i8in. by izin., an allowance should be 
made for fitting, and the glass 
should be cut Jin. le.ss each way, 
that is to say 17 Jin. by lijin. The. 
glass is thus ^in, less every way than 
the opening that is to receive it, and in- 
sures its going in easily. The measure- 
ment may be shown by marking the 
length and breadth of the opening ac- 
curately on a lath ; tell the glass- 
cutter that this is the exact size of the 
space to be filled and he will then take 
care to cut the glass a trifle less in 
length and breadth that it may slip 
easily into its place. 

The glass having been procured ready 
cut to size, or cut by the amateur if he 
possesses the appliances for doing the 
work, a bedding of putty must be 
carefully laid all round that part of the 
rebate against which the glass is to be 
placed. The pane is then pressed in 
firmly against it, the necessary pressure 
being given by rubbing the thumbs 
along, the edge of the glass. When 
the glass is firmly fixed in its place 
putty must be applied all round the 
edge of the pane outside and shaped 
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to a bevel by the aid of the putty-knife. 
The surplus putty that has been forced 
out on the inside of the pane by the 
pr^sure used in putting the glass in its 
place must also be removed. 

Puttj^used in glazing is made of 
whiting mixed with as much raw 
linseed oil as is necessary to form it 
into a stiff dough, but it is advisable to 
buy ready made putty rather than to 
attempt to make it. When putty has 
been allowed to get hard it may be re- 
stored to its former condition by heat- 
ing it and working it up again while 
hot. This is the reason why a piece of 
hardened putty grows plastic when 
worked up with the hot hand. For 
iron frames, or in any position where 
the rebate is of small size and but little 
putty can be used to fix in the glass, 
some white lead may be mixed with the 
putty, or putty maybe made of white 
lead and litharge specially for the 
purpose. To avoid the bad effect of 
white putty near to putty that has 
been painted, when mending a broken 
window, some colouring matter may 
be worked up with the putty to assimi- 
late its colour as closely as passible 
to the colour of the painted part. 
Soft and new putty should always be 
used for bedding glass, because it is 
yielding and plastic, and will give 
way to the pressure brought to bear 
on the glass to bring it into its 
place. 

The best way to preserve ordinary 
putty from cracking is to paint it as 
soon as possible after it is put on ; and 
when putty has dried and cracked to 
such an extent that it allows the wet 
to enter, it is best to remove it and sub- 
stitute fresh putty, or to run a brush 
charged with priming over the putty, 
working the bristles well into the cracks, 
and then to rub soft putty into the 
cracks to fill them up, after wliich the 
work should receive at least two coats 
of paint. 

Hard putty may also be softened by 
drawing a hot iron along it, and this 
mode of taking glass and putty out of 
old frames and garden-lights will be 
found useful when it is necessary to pro- 
ceed to re-glazing. Care, however, 
must be taken when using the hot iron 
not to injure the wood- work. A frill- 
ing-iron used by laundresses will be 


found to be just the thing for this pur- 
pose. 

Before glazing a new frame or any 
new wood-work the frame or sash, or 
whatever it may be, must first be 
primed or painted with the first coat of 
paint. Putty will adhere readily to 
either glass or paint, and harden,but for 
wood in its natural state, or for stone, 
putty has but very little affinity, and 
for this reason it is necessary to paint 
wood-work before any glazing is done. 

To clean glass, a little soap and 
lukewarm water may be used, and 
when the surface of the glass begins 
to dry it mjiy be jK/lished with chamois 
leather. When glass is very foul and 
dirty, it is useful to dissolve a little 
ammonia in water, and apply the 
solution thus made to the glass with 
a piece of rag ; and ammonia in the 
water takes hold of and removes every 
particle of dirt, leaving the glass, after 
it has been polished clear, and translu- 
cent. 

It is sometimes necessary to darken 
glass, or to produce an imitation frost- 
ing on the surface to render it semi- 
transparent, or so that while light can 
pass through it is not possible to see 
through it. For temporary purposes, 
a solution of Epsom salts, brushed 
over the glass, will immediately crystal- 
lize, ’the decorative crystals forming all 
over the surface ; but when anytiiing 
more durable is required, a little oil- 
paint should be used. In this kind of 
work a painter's brush should be used 
—one that is tolerably well worn is 
better — and a little colour of suitable 
tint being taken up on the ends of the 
bri.stlcs, it should be dabbed all over 
the inside surface of the glass, in a 
manner resembling " stippling.” On 
glass treated in this way a- pattern 
may be traced with the blunt end of a 
thin stick, giving the appearance of a 
clear pattern on ground or frosted 
glass. 

It now only remains to give a few 
memoranda with regard to glazing 
that will be useful to the amateur, 
which cannot conveniently be classified 
under any of the sections in which 
the entire subject has been divided 
and grouped for greater facility of 
treatment. First, with regard to the 
mode adopted for cutting circular 
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panes. The centre of the circle to be 
cut having been ascertained by meas- 
urement, over it is placed a flat plate 
about the size of a penny, having a 
hole sunk in the centre in the upper 
surface. This is covered with beeswax 
or some substance that will cause it to 
adhere to the glass on the lower sur- 
face. An arm, having a pivot to work 
in the hole sunk in the plate, and carry- 
ing a socket which holds the diamond, 
and by which the diamond can be 
moved to any desired distance from 
the centre, is then placed over the glass, 
and the pivot is held with one hand 
firmly in the hole sunk in the plate 
while the diamond is carried round in 
a circle with the other hand, cutting 
the glass as it goes. 

Pieces of glass bought ready cut 
will be found to have the edge left by 
the diamond rather rough. For win- 
dow-panes this is of no consequence 
whatever ; but when it is necessary 
that the edges should be straight and 
smooth, and the corners taken off, this 
can be done by rubbing them on a 
flat piece of stone, with a little sand 
and water or emery and water. When 
it is necessary to frost one side of a 
pane or piece of glass, this can be 
done by rubbing the surface required 
to be frosted upon a flat stone with 
emery and water. When two pieces 
arc wanted their surfaces can be frosted 
and brought quite true by rubbing 
them one against another, with emery 
powder and water between. 

For making holes through glass, 
a common hard steel drill, of the size 
of the hole required, should be ground 
to a rather sharp point. The drill must 
be placdd on the glass at the spot to be 
pierced, and caused to revolve, prefer- 
ably with an archimedian drill stock. 
The sheet of glass must be bedded on 
putty, which greatly contributes to 
the success of the operation, because, 
although sufficiently unyielding to 
keep the glass up to the drill, it has 
a certain amount of elasticity. A 
more rigid material will not be found 
to answer. The drill should be 
kept lubricated with turpentine. It is 
easier to drill a small hole in glass 
than a large one, but with care and 
proper attention to the bedding, even 
large ones may be successfully bored. 


BRICKWORK 

A piece of glass tube can be cut without 
much difficulty with a common saw 
file. 

DAMP WALLS AND BRICK- 
WORK 

To cure dampness in a brick wall is 
far more difficult than to take proper 
means at the outset to prevent its 
occurrence. If a house shows damp 
on all sides just where the walls rise 
from the ground, the only effectual 
cure is the insertion of a damp course 
just above the ground line. This can 
be done by degrees, and although pro- 
ductive of much dirt and discomfort 
while the work is in progress, it can be 
effected without any danger to the 
stability of the building as the course 
of bricks taken out for the insertion 
of the damp course can be removed 
in short lengths, and replaced immedi- 
ately by the damp course as the work 
goes on. It will be understood that 
allusion is made to these matters, not 
with any idea that the amateur artisan 
can do work of the kind on his own 
behalf, but that it is necessary for him 
to know something about it. 

The rising of damp in brick walls 
can be effectually stopped only by 
the insertion in the wall of what is 
technically called a *' damp course ** 
above the ground line, or about a course 
of bricks above the line where the earth 
comes in contact with the brick- 
work. A damp course below the earth 
line is not effective, because the bricks 
above it will absorb moisture, though 
not to so great a degree, from the earth 
that may be in contact with them. 
A simple and effectual damp course is 
made by laying a course of slates com- 
pletely covering the wall as soon as it 
has been brought about a brick's thick- 
ness, or, in other words, jin. above the 
ground line. The slates should be 
laid in Portland cement, and it is as 
well to lay two or three courses of 
bricks immediately above the damp 
course in Portland cement also. As- 
phalte is sometimes used as a damp 
course ; this is cheap and effective, 
but almost beyond the management 
of the amateur ; and damp courses are 
made in glazed earthenware, pierced 
to allow of ventilation. Water cannot 
make its way through slate, asphalte, 
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or glazed earthenware, hence the fitness 
of these materials for a damp course. 

If damp has been caused in the upper 
par#of a house through the breakage 
of a water-pipe, or the stoppage of a 
gutter or waste-pipe, the first thing to 
be done is to remedy the primary 
cause of the evil. The overflow of 
water in rain-water pipes and gutter- 
ing is often caused by the presence of a 
bird's nest, which prevents the escape 
of water through the proper channel, 
and for this reason it is desirable to 
have the guttering and heads of all 
pipes inspected and cleared once a 
year, say about May or J une. 

When a wall is really saturated it is 
well, if possible, to cut away the wet 
plastering on the inside, a little beyond 
the limit to which the water has pene- 
trated. If this is done the wall will 
dry all the quicker, under the influence 
of the sun and air outside and heat 
inside. The plaster must then be re- 
newed, and the wall repointed outside. 
This is the most effectual way of re- 
pairing the damage, but with an in- 
habited house it is not very often that 
a room can be vacated sufficiently 
long to admit of this mode of cure, and 
then other methods must be adopted. 

As soon as the wet plastering has 
become moderately dry, it is desirable 
to cover it with wall-paper to hide the 
damp and cover over the ugly appear- 
ance, even though the wall be cold and 
moist to the touch. It is yet sulfi- 
ciently wet to destroy any paper that 
may be pasted over it. Sometimes an 
undercoating of damp-proof paper is 
applied to the wet surface, and the 
wall-paper is pasted on this ; but the 
waterproof papers do not always an- 
swer the end for which they are 
specially intended, and a solution of 
shellac and naphtha, in the propor- 
tion of about four ounces of the former 
to a quart of the latter, is more effectual. 
This solution, when applied to the 
damp surface of the plaster, almost 
immediately hardens into a varnish 
impervious to water, and as soon as it 
is hard and dry, the wall-paper may 
be pasted to it. It gives a reddish 
colour to the wall, but this matters 
little, as it is covered over and hidden 
from view, by the paper. The smell 
of the naphtha is most unpleasant, 
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but this soon passes off, and the incon- 
venience falls chiefly to the share of 
the workman who applies the varnish. 
This kind of work any amateur artisan 
ought to be able to do. 

A coating of coal-tar applied hot 
to the exterior of a brick wall will 
prevent the entrance of damp ; but 
although well enough for brick work 
that is below the ground level and 
hidden from view, this is unsightly 
when above ground. A small quan- 
tity of naphtha is sometimes added to 
the tar, but the tar, plain and simple, 
will do quite as well. Another plan 
for walls above the ground-level is 
to cover the surface with a couple of 
coats of a mixture ot one part of Port- 
land cement with two parts of fine sand, 
and add water enough to bring the 
ingredients to the consistency of thick 
cream. When it is quite dry finish 
with a coat of paint. In the case of 
brick-work that is below the ground- 
level, the earth must be removed, and 
the brick-work exposed to the air to 
allow it to dry a little before the tar, 
or any other coating that may be used, 
is applied. In such cases it is useful to 
dash fine sand against the tar, until 
the surface is thickly covered with it, 
and in a few days to apply another 
coating of tar, which should be 
sprinkled with sand as before. When 
the tar has hardened, the earth may be 
filled in. The methods of preventing 
damp, above described, are such as 
come within the compass of any one of 
comparatively slender means. 

When a brick wall has settled, and 
the mortar has hardened, the outer 
surface is usually finished by “ point- 
ing," which consists in raking the 
mortar from the joints between the 
courses of bricks, and filling them up 
again with mortar specially prepared 
for the purpose. There are two 
kinds of pointing, distinguished as flat 
pointing and tuck pointing, the latter 
being more ornamental than the 
former. As soon as the joints have 
been raked out, it is usual to colour the 
brick face with a wash prepared for 
the purpose, in order to produce a 
uniformity of appearance on the face 
of the wall ; but this need not be 
done when the bricks are good and 
of the same colour throughout. A 
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mortar is then prepared consisting of one 
part of lime to two of fine river sand, 
and enough fine ashes to impart a blue 
colour to the mortar. The joints are 
then filled with this, well pressed in 
with a trowel, and if left level with the 
face of the bricks, the pointing is 
styled lied pointing. This flat point- 
ing sometimes has a thin white line 
laid over the blue mortar, in the centre 
of the blue line, so as to show a nar- 
row blue line on either side of the 
white line. The mortar used for the 
white lines is plasterer's putty, not 
glazier's putty, which is a different 
thing altogether. Plasterer’s putty 
is fine white lime, having so much 
water added to it that the lime is 
fairly held in solution. The water is 
then allowed to evaporate until the 
pasty settlement that is left behind is 
of suitable consistency for working. 
The mode by which an even edge and 
regularity of width is given to the 
white line is this. It is first laid over 
the blue mortar so as almost to cover 
it, and when it has nearly set, a 
straight-edge is applied, first to the 
top and then to the bottom of the 
white line, and the redundant putty 
cut away with a knife or any thin and 
tolerably sharp steel blade. When 
this has been done to all the joints, 
horizontal and vertical, the effect is 
produced of a white line on a blue 
ground. 

Tuck pointing is done by trowelling 
the mortar along the joint so that it 
lays at an angle with the face of the 
bricks. The amateur may occasion- 
ally require to point old brickwork, and 
most likely it will want cleaning down 
before re-pointing. The first thing to 
be done is to give the brick-work a good 
brushing with a birch-broom or bast- 
brush, which will have the eflcct of 
clearing away all the dirt and dust that 
is adhering to it. After this the mortar 

i oints must be raked out and a second 
crushing given to the wall. The 
best kind of mortar for pointing work 
of tliis kind is Portland cement and 
fine sand in equal parts, mixed up in 
small quantities at a time, so that it 
may not become hard before it is used 
up. When mixed it must be placed on 
the mortar-board, which the amateur 
artisan will hold in his left hand, 


while he applies the mortar or cement 
with a small trowel held in the right 
hand. As he proceeds with the work, 
and before each piece has had tiiie to 
harden, the surface should be worked 
over with a paint-brush dipped in 
water. This will impart a smooth 
surface to the cement, and fill up any 
little crevices that there may be in the 
face of the brick-work, effectually 
disposing of any insect life that may lie 
lurking in the crevices. If the old 
brick- work be very roughly laid, so 
that the ends and sides of some of the 
headers and stretchers extend much 
beyond the plane of the wall's surface, 
it will be as well to reduce the promin- 
ent bricks to the ordinary level, especi- 
ally if the wall is to be plastered. 

PLASTERING 

The material used by plasterers is 
classified as “ coarse stuff,” “ fine 
stuff,” and ” gauged stuff.” These 
differ one from another in the materials 
used, their relative proportions, and 
the manner of preparing them. The 
usual process of plastering consists 
of ” rendering ” with coarse stuff, 
” floating” with fine stuff, and setting 
with ” gauged ” stuff. 

Coarse stuff is common lime mortar, 
with a small quantity of hair mixed 
with it in order to bind it well together. 
The proportions in which the lime, 
sand, and hair may be mixed to form 
coarse stuff are, lime-paste, 6 parts ; 
sand, 12 parts ; hair, i part. The 
hair used is cowhair, procured from 
the tanyard, where it has been 
scraped from hides. 

Fine stuff is lime paste thinned with 
a moderate quantity of water, to the 
consistency of cream. It is then 
allowed to settle, the surface water is 
poured off, and the remainder is left to 
stand until it has hardened sufficiently 
for working. A little sand is then 
added to it, and it is used as a coat 
over the first coating of coarse stuff: 

Gauged stuff is formed by adding z 
part of plaster of Paris to 3 or 4 parts 
of fine stuff. For finishing off repairs 
this preparation may be used with con- 
siderable advantage, but the amateur 
must remember that the addition of 
the plaster of Paris will cause the 
mixture to set or harden very rapidly, 
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and that no more must be mixed at a 
time than the operator is able to use 
expeditiously. 

mth regard to quantities of material 
used in plastering, it is estimated 
that I cubic yard of chalk lime, 2 
yards of sand, and 3 bushels of hair 
will cover 75 yards of fender and set on 
brick, or 70 yards on lath. The same 
quantity will cover 65 yards plaster 
or render y two coats and sety on brick, 
or 60 yards on lath. Floated work 
will require about the same as two 
coats and set. 

The thickness of the coating with 
which a wall is covered will of course 
influence the quantity of cement that 
is used in the operation. According 
to the thicknesses given, i bushel of 
cement will cover 2J superficial yards 
half an inch thick. From this it is 
easy to calculate the quantity of ce- 
ment required when the area to be 
covered and the thickness of the re- 
quired coat is known. It must be 
remembered that the cement is weak- 
ened by the addition of sand, and that 
if a strong and durable coating of 
stucco is required, it will be better to 
use equal proportions of sand and 
cement. A useful and sufficient thick- 
ness will be found in J-in. 

A hod of plaster is reckoned to be 
about i bushel ; 2 bushels of grey lime 
or 3 of blue lias are equal to i bag ; 20 
bushels of sand go to i yard ; 3 bushels 
of cement make i sack ; and a cask 
of Portland cement contains 4 bushels ; 
14 pounds of plaster of Paris consti- 
tutes I bag, and 7 bags make i bushel. 

In addition to the above memo- 
randa, which may prove useful in 
calculating quantities required and in 
buying, it may be desirable to remind 
the reader that a bundle of laths con- 
tains from 360 to 500 feet run, what- 
ever may be the length of each lath, 
whether long or short. It is reckoned 
that I bundle of laths and 500 nails 
will cover about 4^ superficial yards. 
The single fir laths are about ^ to Jin. 
thick, and often less than this ; the 
stouter or double laths arc about J to } 
in. thick. 

The tools required by the plasterer 
are hammers, trowels, floats, moulds, 
and brushes. These will be all that 
the amateur-artisan will want, as it is 
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unlikely that he will try his hand at 
anything beyond mere repairs. The 
hammer used by the plasterer has a 
face on one side, for striking nails, and 
an axe-shaped blade on the other, with a 
nick in the bottom of the blade. This 
blade is used for chopping and breaking 
laths to the proper length when 
necessary. The nails used for attach- 
ing laths to quartering of partitions, 
or joists of ceilings, are furnished with a 
head, and resemble, in some degree, 
small clasp-nails. For putting on 
coarse stuff the ordinary bricklayer's 
trowel may be used ; but for laying on 
fine stuff, and smoothing the finishing 
surface of a wall, a laying trowel of 
peculiar form and make, with the 
handle springing from and parallel to 
the blade, is required. It will be 
readily seen that plaster can be spread 
easily and smootlily with a trowel of 
this construction. The little square 
mortar-board on which the plaster is 
held for the plasterer's use, is techni- 
cally called a *' hawk." The float is 
a long straight-edge, broader in the 
middle than at the ends, which is 
dipped in water and worked over the 
surface of the plaster in order to 
render the surface perfectly level. 
This name is also used for a wooden tool 
properly a " darby," similar in shape 
to the laying trowel, but several feet in 
length, which is also dipped in water 
and worked over the plastering to 
produce a smooth and even surface. 
The kind of brush chiefly used by the 
pla.sterer, whether for applying water 
to the surface of his work or for wash- 
ing the dirt off walls that are to be re- 
coloured, or ceilings that are to be re- 
whitened, is one from 4in. to 6in. in 
width across the broad part of the 
handle, to which three tufts of long 
hair are fastened, the whole spreading 
out into a broad, flat brush capable of 
holding a good deal of water or colour- 
ing matter, and of being worked over 
the surface of plaster without doing 
more than remove the external coating 
of dirt and colouring matter when the 
wall or ceiUng is bdng cleaned. 

We must now consider plasterer's 
work as relating to the inside of a 
house in coating walls and ceilings. 
First there must he some surface to 
which to apply the plaster. This 
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exists in all brick and stone walls and 
brick nogging partitions in the rough 
surface &at brickwork or stone>work 
presents, and to which plaster will 
readily cling ; but in ordinary parti- 
tions of framed timbers or quartering 
an artificial surface must be created on 
which the plaster may be laid. This is 
effected by means of laths, which are 
nailed to the timbers or the lower faces 
of the joists of a ceiling. 

Whether it be for the formation of a 
ceiling or a partition, laths must be 
nailed all over the exposed timbers at 
distances which will vary from J inch 
to i inch, according to the breadth 
of the laths. The interstices between 
the laths render the surface far better 
for coating over with plaster than a 
smooth surface ; for when the mortar is 
rendered over the laths part of it 
penetrates between tliem, and keys the 
plaster to the latlis, and when hard it 
is difficult of removal. A lath-and- 
plaster partition between two rooni.s, 
or between a room and a passage, must 
be covered with laths, and plastered 
on both sides. The first coat of plas- 
ter, whilst still soft, is scored over 
by means of the trowel with rough 
diagonal lines about i inch deep and 
2 inches apart, and these rough and 
deep lines serve to hold the second 
coat of plaster to the first in the same 
manner as the interstices between the 
laths gave material assistance in hold- 
ing the first coat. 

WHITEWASHING 

Walls and ceilings fresh from the 
hands of the plasterer require no pre- 
paration prior to whitewashing ; but 
when either wall or ceiling has got 
dirty through dust and smoke, all the 
dirt must be washed off before any 
attempt is made to whiten or colour 
its surface. It will be as well to begin 
with a description of the washing pro- 
cess. The operator should stand on a 
strong table, or on scaffold-boards 
supported on trestles, so as to be within 
easy reach of the ceiling. Dipping 
his large brush in a pail of clean 
water, he should then draw it slowly 
backwards and forwards over the 
ceiling, pressing the hairs of the brush 
firmly against it, raising the brush 
frequently, and changing the water as 


often as it gets fouled by the dirt that 
comes away from wall or ceiling on the 
brush. Continue the washing until 
scarcely any soil is communicate to 
the water by the brush. When the 
dirt is completely removed, let all 
roughnesses be scraped down, and 
cracks carefully stopped with plasterer’s 
putty. 

The best liquid coating that can be 
used to whiten or re-colour the walls 
and ceiling is undoubtedly limewash — 
that is to say, a wash made of lime ; 
but under the influence of the air, and 
any emanation from sinks — that is 
to say, all foul gases — wash made with 
lime is apt to turn black, and although 
it has done its work as a purifier by 
neutralizing the foul matter that is 
floating about, its whiteness has gone, 
and its former beautiful appearance^is 
altogether lost. Another of mix- 
ture is therefore generalljrsubstituted 
for limewash, and this substitute is 
whiting, a pure white chalk that is 
moulded at the place where it is pre- 
pared into large irregular lumps, in 
which state it is kept and sold by oil 
and colourmen. 

There are different modes of prepar- 
ing whitewash from whiting. One 
way is to place it in cold water over 
night, and allow it to soak till the 
morning, when the ingredients may be 
incorporated by stirring until a smooth 
cream-like mixture is produced. A 
little strong size should then be made, 
and poured into the w'hitewash to the 
extent of ^ pint of size to a gallon of 
whitewash. The presence of the size 
prevents the whitening from coming 
off when dry on anything that may be 
drawn against it in passing. It is 
generally supposed that whitewash 
prepared in this manner is durable, and 
will never rub off ; but no whitewash, 
however strongly it may be sized, will 
stand in a damp position, or where it is 
exposed in any way to the action of 
damp. Dampness in the air deprives 
the size of its binding power, and as 
soon as this is destroyed the whiting 
will come off on anything that comes 
in contact with it. 

Another method of making whi^-e- 
wash with whiting is to mix as many 
balls or lumps of whiting as may be 
required with as much water as may be 
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needed to reduce it to a thick paste ; 
about i lb. of hot size may then be 
added for every lump of whiting that 
ma^i^be used, and with the size, which 
should be hot, a small quantity of blue- 
black should be thrown in, which, when 
incorporated with the mixture, makes 
it a ** good colour,** as it is called. 

Another method of making white- 
wash, which is strongly recommended, 
is to take a suitable cask, clean and 
water-tight, and put into it half a 
bushel of lime. Slake it by pouring 
over it boiling hot water, and in 
sufficient quantity to cover the lime 
to the depth of five inches, and then 
stir the whole briskly until the lime is 
thoroughly slaked. Then add two 
pounds of sulphate of zinc dissolved 
in water, and one of common salt. 
These ingredients will cause the wash 
td hardfn^nd prevent it from crack- 
ing, whicirlives an unsightly appear- 
ance to the work. 

Whitewash is very good for the ceil- 
ings of basements, and all dark places, 
because it reflects the light, and by 
lighting up the room imparts more 
cheerfulness to its aspect, and renders 
it the more lit as a habitation. For 
ceilings of lofty well-lighted rooms, 
however, plain whitewash is too 
bright and dazzling, and it has been 
found advisable to subdue its brilliancy 
by the addition of a slight quantity 
of colouring matter, or to relieve the 
broad unvaried expanse of white 
by lines of colour in the cornice, and by 
a stencilled pattern in some light and 
pretty tint that is repeated in the paper, 
or which forms the ground-work of 
the walls. For example, a white or 
very pale blue ground, with a sten- 
cilled pattern in darker .shades of blue, 
looks cool, chaste, and pretty ; while 
in a room lighted from the north, or 
some other equally cold and dark 
quarter, a warm grey, enlivened with 
Jtencilling in crimson or Indian red, 
will look very well. The old fashion of 
stencilling walls, it is to be hoped, will 
yet more and more supersede wall- 
papers. 

Whitewash to cover loo yards super- 
ficial once over, lalb. of whiting 
will bo wanted, with Jib. of blue- 
black and 1} gallons of size. To go 
twice over the same superficial extent : 
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2ilb. of whiting, Jib. of blue-black, 
and 2} gallons of size will be re- 
quired 

Any required tint can be given to 
whitewash by the addition of a liirtle 
colouring matter. Thus a beautiful 
cream colour may be produced by the 
admixture of yellow-ochre, or a good 
pearl or blue-grey tint may be obtained 
by the addition of a little lamp black 
or ivory black. 

A good fawn colour is made by adding 
four parts of umber, one part of Indian 
red, and one part of lamp-black to 
the whitewash. A stone colour is 
made by adding yellow-ochre with a 
very small quantity of blue-black, 
and the cream colour above mentioned 
may be deepened to straw colour or 
huff by using more yellow-ochre. 
Warm tints may be imparted to white- 
wash by adding a little blue-black, 
or indigo, or orange red, or Venetian 
red. Any shade of pink or salmon 
colour may be made by vermilion ; 
cobalt will give a blue or French grey 
according to the quantity that is used, 
and green may be produced by min- 
gling indigo and yellow-ochre, more of 
the former being used when a blue 
green or dark is wanted, and more 
of the latter wiien lighter tints of green 
arc desired. Sulphate of iron will also 
give a w^arm tint to whitew^ash. For 
interior walls the use of colour is desir- 
able, but for the outside w^alls nothing 
more should be done than give the 
w'ash a warm tint by the admixture 
of some of the colouring substances 
mentioned above. A yellow or grey 
wall for the exterior of a building is 
not nearly so pleasing to the eye as plain 
whitew'ash, or whitewash sufficiently 
tinted as to take 0IT the extreme bril- 
liancy that accompanies a pure wdiite 
surface ; nor does it afford so good a 
back-ground for trees, shrubs, creepers, 
and climbers. 

It must be remembered that the 
greater the quantity of w^hitew-ash the 
more will be the colouring matter 
required, and the amateur must also 
recollect that the colour will look far 
darker when wet in the pail than when 
dry on the wall. To decide on the 
precise tint to be used, and to bring the 
wash exactly to the colour required, 
whether light or dark, it will be 
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necessary to spread a little with a brush 
over a piece of white paper and allow 
it to dry, when the colour of the wash 
will be shown as it will dry on the wall. 
If too dark, whitewash must be added 
by degrees to bring down the original 
preparation until the desired tint is 
obtained ; and if too light more colour- 
ing matter must be added, sparingly 
and by degrees, until a satisfactory 
result is produced. 

Lastly, it is necessary to repeat that 
care is needful, not only in cleaning a 
wall or ceiling for the reception of 
colour, but in mixing the colouring 
solution itself and applying it. The 
whitewash iiself should be carefully 
mixed, the preparation being carefully 
stirred together with a smooth stick 
or a wooden spoon of large size, until 
the water and whiting arc thoroughly 
incorporated ; and then the size 
should also have its share of stirring, 
and the colouring matter the same, so 
that no lumps may remain at the bot- 
tom of the vessel unmixed — an over- 
sight which will tend to make the last 
part of the mixture somewhat darker 
in shade than that first used from the 
same pail. It is necessary, too, to stir 


up the wash, whether white or coloured, 
every now and then while using it, as 
the heavier particles held in solution 
have always a tendency to sink ^ the 
bottom and settle there. 

There is moreover a method to be 
observed even in the mode of apply- 
ing the wash. Not too much should be 
taken up at one time with the brush, 
as when the brush is overcharged 
splashing is the inevitable result. 
The strokes of the brush should all be 
backwards and forwards in one direc- 
tion, as the lines traced by the hairs 
of the brush? will generally show in 
which direction it has been moved. 
Ceilings should be brushed the long 
w'ay of the room, and walls straight 
up and down. 

Lest there be any doubt as to where 
colouring matter for coloured washes 
may be obtained, it may be as well 'to 
say that pigments can be purchased 
in powder of any oil and colourman, 
ready for use. To prevent the presence 
of lumps, it is as well to pulverise every 
bit of the colouring matter to be used 
before adding it to the whitewash, and 
as an additional safeguard to strain the 
mixture through a coarse cloth. 


TIME ON SHIPBOARD 


On the sea, time is divided intoperiods 
called Bells. The first bell is 1 2 . 30 a.m. ; 
2 bells. I o’clock ; 3 bells’, 1.30 p.m. ; 4 
bells, 2 p.m. ; 5 bells, 2.30 p.m. ; 6 bells, 3 
p.m.; 7 bells, 3. 30 p.m., and 8 bells, 4 a.m. 
It will be oliserved, therefore, that the 
time between bells is a half-hour, and 
that the highest number of bells is eight. 
The four hours covered by the eight l)ells 
are repeated six times in twenty-four 
hours. The first bell in the second period 
coming at 4.30 a.m. ; the next period, 
8. 30 p.m. ; the next period at 1 2. 30 p.m.; 
the next period at 4. 30 a.m.. and the last 
period at 8.30 a.m. The crew is mus- 
tered in two divisions, the starboard 


watch ” and ** the port watch.” The 
day commences at noon. The after- 
noon watch continues from noon to 4 
p.m. ; the first dog watch from 4 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. ; second dog watch from 6 
p.m. to 8 p.m. First watch from 8 
p.m. to midnight ; middle watch from 
12 to 4 a.m. ; morning watch, 4 to 8 
a.m. ; forenoon watch, 8 a.m. to noon. 
There are, therefore, seven watches, 
which the crew keep alternately. The 
watch which goes on duty at noon one 
day has the afternoon next day, and 
the men who have only four hours of! 
duty one night have eight hours the 
next. 
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Astronomy is the science that treats 
of the liciivenly bodies ; the sun, 
moon, planets and stars. For many 
years it was thought that the earth was 
an extensive plain, and that the 
apparent movements of the sun and 
stars was a real one around the earth. 
More than 2,500 years ago a learned 
Greek named Pythagoras taught other- 
wise, but he w,'is not believed. About 
nineteen hundred years later, Coper- 
nicus revived the theory wc now know 
to be correct, namely, that tlie earth 
is a globe that daily revolves on its 
own axis, and travels round the sun 
once in a year. These two motions 
account for the phenomena of day 
and night, and the seasons. The earth 
turns from west to east, and so the 
sun and stars appear to travel from 
cast to west. The annual journey of 
the earth round the sun brings about 
our changes of season, because the earth 
is inclined on its* axis ; consequently 
in our journey round the sun, that 
part of our inclined surface nearest the 
sun at one time of the year, is farthest 
away from it six months later, when 
we reach the opposite side of our orbit. 

The moon — our own familiar attend- 
ant — derives her brilliance entirely from 
the light of the sun, and completes her 
path round the earth in a period of 
nearly 28 days. Its diameter is about 
2,160 miles, and its average distance 
from us 240,000 miles. 

Observation showed alterations in 
the relative positions of several celestial 
bodies, and these were found to be 


globes which, hke the earth, are revolv- 
ing round the sun. These were called 
planets. TI le stars are apparently fixed 
bodies, and possibly the centres of 
systems coniparal>le to our own. 

The following table gives the diame- 
ters of the planets and their distances 
from the sun. All the planets except 
the two nearest to the sun are accom- 
panied by one or more moons. Saturn, 
besides his moons, also shows three 
remarkable rings parallel with his 
equator, and presents a beautiful 
appearance when seen through a tele- 
scope ; but whether these rings are a 
mass of tiny satellites or not is a 
matter of conjecture. 


Name of 
Planet. 

Approximate 
Distance 
from Sun. 

Approxi- 

mate 

Diameter. 

No. of 
Moons. 


Miles. 

Miles. 


Mercury . 

35,000,000 

3.058 

— 

Venus 

66,000,000 

7,510 

— 

Earth 

92,000,000 

7,926 

z 

Mars . 

139,000,000 

4.363 

2 

J upiter . 

475,000,000 

84,846 

7 

Saturn 

871,000,000 

70,136 

8 

Uranus . 

1,753.000,000 

33.274 

. 6 

Neptune . 

2,745,000,000 

37,276 

! X 


In addition to the above there are 
the planetoids or minor planets, which 
are between Mars and Jupiter as 
regards distance from the sun. Of 
these minor planets, nearly 500 have 
becMi discovered, but tlieir combined 
mass cannot, it is conjectured, exceed 
one-fourth of the earth's mass. 
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The planets and their moons shine 
by reflecting the light of the sun ; 
the stars shine by reason of their own 
light as does the sun ; indeed the 
sun is the nearest star, and from the 
next nearest would appear only as a 
brilliant point. The sun and his 
family of worlds is called the Solar 
System, and the Copernican System 
in honour of Copernicus who first 
demonstrated it. 

It was soon ascertained that the 
stars were immensely distant from 
»ur planetary domain ; the nearest of 
them all — a Centauri — being more 
than 19,000,000,000,000 miles away. 
These distances are computed by an 
interesting method called Parallax, 
which, however, cannot be fully ex- 
plained in this short article, thougli 
an idea of it can be given. To a tra- 
veller in a train, objects that are near 
appear to pass by much more quickly 
than objects at a distance. The planets, 
which arc so much nearer than the 
stars, appear in different positions 
when viewed from different parts 
of the earth, say from Greenwich 
and from the Cape of Good Hope. 
The apparent difference of position 
is noted, the angle ascertained, and 
therefrom the distance is determined. 
There are other methods of measur- 
ing the distance of the planets, but 
when the Solar Parallax method is 
applied to the stars it fails utterly, for 
no angle is observable. Astronomers 
therefore reckon from two places in 
the earth's orbit instead of two places 
on the earth’s surface. Each six 
months the earth is on opposite sides 
of the sun, e.g. in March it is 180 
million miles distant from its position 
in September. A visual line to the 
Clearest star from one position in 
March is found to vary from a visual 
line in September by less than one 
second of an arc that is, less than a 
3,600th of a degree, and the two 
lines are almost parallel, even with so 
great a base. A calculation in trigo- 
nometry with that small angle gives 
the distance as nearly 20 billion of 
miles. 

Although the keenest eyesight can- 
not see more than 4,000 stars, the 
telescope shows that there are pro- 
bably hundreds of millons, mostly 


situated billions of miles from their 
nearest neighbour. All of them are 
seemingly swiftly travelling in various 
directions, yet because of thein im- 
mense distances, the face of the sky 
remains practically the same. Photo- 
graphic charts of the whole heavens ' 
have lately been completed, and 
future observers may be able to deter- 
mine whither the driftings tend. 

The shepherd astronomers, thousands 
of years ago, fancying the stars here 
and there resembled some hero or 
animal, divided them into groups, 
called Constellations, The names ap- 
plied are still used, and we conven- 
iently find any star we want, by its 
chart name, thus Arcturas is named 
a Bootes, it being the principal star 
in the group ; Vega is called a Lyra, 
and the next brightest in the same 
constellation is called Lyra, becahse 
it is less brilliant than Vega, and so on. 

The Great Bear, whose seven bright- 
est stars are visible every clear night 
in our hemisphere is culled Ursa 
Major, and the Little Bear Ursa 
Minor, The star at the tip of the 
Little Bear’s tail is our Pole Star ; 
it is named Polaris, or a Ursa Minoris. 
It is almost immediately overhead 
at the North Pole of the earth. Its 
appearance is very useful to seamen 
and landsmen alike, because from it 
they can determine their position on 
sea or land. When they observe any 
known star to be overhead, and calcu- 
late that star’s angular distance from 
the Pole Star, they ascertain their 
terrestrial distance south of the earth’s 
pole. 

The following easy metliod will 
enable anyone to find the Pole Star : — 
Observe how a straight line from the 
two outer stars in the Great Bear are 
extended, leads directly to the end 
star in the Little Bear. Trace this 
line on the sky. and the Pole Star 
can never afterwards be forgotten. 

Cassiopeia can easily be found ; 
the constellation is near the Bear, 
and has five bright stars assuming the 
form of an irregular “ W.' ’ “ Gygnus,” 
(The Swan) has five bright stafs in the 
form of a cross, just to the right of 
Vega, the principal star in the Lyre. 

The stars are referred to as the 
Stellar System. 
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All that is known of the science 
of astronomy is due to the arduous 
toil of many great men, chief amongst 
whom are Copernicus, who made 
knov^ the system of sun and planets ; 
Kepler, who arrived at the laws that 
control the movements of the several 
bodies) the basis of which Newton 
subsequently made the starting-point 
of his great discovery) ; Galileo, for 
the telescope and the use he put it to ; 
Halley, for showing how our distance 
from the sun may be found ; Herschel, 
for the discovery that many stars 
revolve round one another in pairs, 
and for his researches into the mysteries 
of the Milky Way. 

Perhaps the greatest debt of all is 
due to Newton, who established the 
fact of universal gravitation^ proving 
that every particle of matter has an 
attraction on every other particle, 
and that the influence of any pon- 
derable body, is exactly in proportion 
to its mass and inversely according 
to distance. This absolute law holds 
the moon in her course round the 
earth ; and the earth true to the sun 
in her journey around him. The 
Scame law makes the loosened apple 
fall, and keoqxs our feet, and tliose 
of our brethren at the other side of 
the world, pressing directly towards 
the earth’s centre ; the planets in their 
courses are controlled by the same 
beneficent force. 

The Tides of our oceans which rise 
and fall so regularly, do so in obedience 
to the attraction of the moon. It is 
also asserted that the solid land has 
also two tides daily due to the same 
cause. 

Eclipses of the sun and moon are 
of fairly frequent occurrence, and are 
the effect created by (i) the moon 
passing directly bctw(?en ourselves 
and the sun, and (2) by the earth passing 
between the sun and tliemoon. About 
five lunations in six, the moon is not 
directly in line, and is too high or too 
low to suffer eclipse, and at times 
it is only partially eclipsed. Eclipses 
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of the sun are often partial, but if the 
earth, the moon, and the sun 
are exactly in line, we may have 
either a total or an annular eclipse 
of the sun. Wlien the earth is at her 
farthest distance from the sun, or the 
moon is at her nearest to us, a total 
eclipse will ensue, for the obvious 
reason that the sun then presents a 
smaller apparent diameter, or the 
moon appears larger. On the other 
hand, when we are nearer than usual 
to the sun or the moon at her maximum 
distance from us, there will be an 
annular eclipse, a ring of light showing 
round the dark body of our satellite. 

The moons of the planets also suffer 
eclipse, and at times obscure the sun’s 
light from some portion of the surface 
of the planet around which they revolve. 

Quite a small telescope will enable 
an observer to view eclipses of J upiter’s 
moons, they djM.ppcar and reappear at 
intervals whM have been carefully 
computed Tables are published en- 
abling the observer to note the exact 
time of these occurrences. 

Comets arc strange bodies that visit 
us from space, some periodically, 
some once only. Many are very 
small, but occasionally a comet with 
an immense luminous tail covering 
a large expanse of sky vrill appear. 
Once a source of wonder and dread, 
they are now kno^vn to be of very 
ev.anesceiit constituents. Halley’s 
Comet, so named after the calculator 
of its period, visits us about every 
seventy-six years, and aroused great 
interest in 1910. It will not again 
be seen until 1986. 

The Milky Way, a band of light 
which engirdles our sphere like a 
giant circle, owes its luminosity to 
innumerable stars at an infinite distance 
from us. Sir William Herschel made 
this band his especial study, and came 
to the conclusion that our solar system 
is situated nearly central within it, 
and that we, with the sun, are swiftly 
journeying towards the Constellation 
“ Hercules.** 
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oC meat, sitter 
^ ll|e! * j^^ioh made, ‘ 

tfte/tOglipL if ividubh the knife is k^ld 
a iagg6d 

- slice pbteined; When the 

t0^« cpntSQjt.-44K knifes has been 
lll^tered; .the ' keystone to- successful 
acquired. 

, Th|f« ciit * si^uld be direct, sharp, 
aj^' ^&^ve; A sw-like ac^n 
m^^v-^var enter ittic the o^- 

** Qi^^a])y speaking, the knife should 
bc; hsld 'hfialy, but it cuts best when 
applied lightly, and less gravy is 
squeezed^^om the meat uwn th» 
{vessure fii flight. By using the point 
of the khife lightly as a wedge, and 
the fork as a lever, even a big turkey 
or goose njay be easily jointed, pro- 
vided the' carver is aware exactly how 
the joint 4s situated and held to- 
gether. Every a^istance should be 
given the carver bijr ‘providing him 
irith a thin sharp^bladcd kAe of 
suitable .size, and by serving what- 
ever is to be carved on a dislv^large 
enough to allow the joint or bird to be 
turned to the most convenient posi- 
tion for the purpose. The dish should 
also afford space for carved portions,' 
for expert carver will, with a ^ew 
of the knife, disjoint a bird, 
a^'^usoally prefers to do so before 
beginnifig to serve any part of it. 
Carving is always more' easily and 
pleasantly performed when the dish 
containf^ neither gravy nor garnish. 

« A steerknife and fork should never 
be used for fish, because contact with 
this metal is apt to spoil its flavour, 
particularly with certain choice vari- 
eties which owe their excellence almost 
entirely to a delicate characteristic 
flavour that ni%y be easily destroyed 


Qwacpowered. A silvei^or plated 
%ce»and fork should be provided for 
carving fflid serving it. ' When serving 
fish be (^ll^ful not to break the flakes,, 
whjph'.‘Oii(p\t to be^. served as entire as 
possible, thbugh^hort grained fish, 
such ^ga^on,' ^uld be cut length- 
wise.'^ ;; '••''S: 

The carving of loins and necks, of 
either veal, mutton, or lamb must in 
some measure be determined by 
the size of the joints, but if the 
butcher has separated the chine bone 
info narrow divisions, the carver 
Should have no difficulty in cutting 
suitable portions. He can then cut 
between the bones, and each bone 
with meat attached should be of a 
convenient size foir^erving. 

Some joints, such as the undercut 
of a sirloin of beef, or the knuckle 
end of a leg of mutton are best when 
eaten hot ; others are equally good 
either hot or cold, but sometimes by 
using only one particular part the joint 
may present a better appearance 
when served cold. Thus, if the 
under side of either a shoulclcr or leg 
of mutton is cut without encroaching 
on the upper surface, when the joint is 
turned over it will have almost the 
appearance of an uncut one. More- 
over, multiplied cut surfaces provide, 
means of escape for the juices of 
the meat, and as a natural conse- 
quence leave a dry and flavourless 
cold joint. Meat should always be 
cut across the grain, the one excep- 
tion to the rule being the saddle 
of mutton, which is nearly always 
carved at right angles to the rib 
bones, in slices running parallel with 
the fibres of grain of the meat. When 
the joint or bird is stuffed, a little of 
the forcemeat should be served with 
is 
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each portion^ and the same rule 
applies to the watercress used to 
garnish birds and the toast upon 
which many small birds are dished. 
Tift gravy may be poured over brown 
meatb, but it should always be put at 
the side of chicken, veal, and white 
meats. 

Ham and beef should be carved 
into very thin slices, and mutton and 
pork into fairly thick ones. Joints 
that have to be carved should be 
served on dishes without any gravy 
or dressing. 

PISH 

Ood. — Cut in fairly thick slices 
through tQ the centre bone and detach 
just above it. 

Note.— Of this fish, the parts about 
the backbone and shoulders are the 
£rmest, and most esteemed. The 
sound, which lines the fish beneath the 
backbone, is considered a delicacy, as 
are also the gelatinous parts about the 
head and neck. 

Grab, to Dross.— Lay the crab upon 
its back, and insert the fingers between 
the shell and the fish. Using the 
thumbs as levers, push the body away 
from the shell (Fig. i). Break off the 
claws, remove the poisonous fingers," 
from the body of the fish, cut away 
the sides of the " back " shell, and 
dress the crab in this part, without 
disturbing the contents. The '* fingers " 
usually adhere to the belly of the crab. 
When cutting away the sides of the 
shell, run the knife along the joint line, 
which is easily discernible. To demon- 
strate this, the picture only shows one 
side cut away (Fig. 2). (Caving Illus- 
tration No I.) 

Eel and all Flat Fish. — ^The thick 
part of the cel is reckoned the best ; 
and this holds good of all flat fish. 

Lobster, to Dress.— Insert the knife 
at the centm of the back, and cut 
through towards the tail (Fig. i). 
Then turn the lobster round and cut 
through towards the nose (Fig. a). 
If this end is cut first the shell in- 
variablyr breaks. Now remove the 
** brains (Fig. 3). These are usually 
greenish colour and are found on 
either side of the lobster. Crack the 
claws with a hammer and arrange the 
fish on a dish, garnishing with fresh 


parsley;^ The tail of the lobster is the 
prime part and next to that the claws. 
(Carving Illustration No. 2.) 

Mackerel. — First cut along the back- 
bone of^he fish. Then insert the fish- 
knife at this part and cut through, 
separating the upper half of the fish, 
which may be divided j when the fish 
is of moderate size serve for two hclp- 
ingaonly. Next remove the backbone, 
tail and head, and divide theiower half 
in the same way. 

Salmon. — First run the knife down 
the centre of the back and along the 
whole length of the fish. Then cut 
downwards from the backbone to the 
middle of the fish, cut through the 
centre and remove the piece from the 
back. Next cut the lower part of the 
fish in the same manner. 

A slice of the thick part should 
always be accompanied by a smaller 
piece of the thin from the belly, where 
lies the fat of the fish. 

Note . — Many persons, in carving 
salmon, make the mistake of slicing 
the thick part of this fish in the direc- 
tion opposite to that we have shown, 
and thus, by the breaking of the flakes, 
the beauty of its appearance is des- 
troyed. 

Sole, Boiled or Fried.— The usual 
way of helping this fish is to cut it quite 
through, bone and all, distributing it 
in nice and not too large pieces. The 
guests should be asked which part they 
prefer. The middle part is generally 
thought better than either head or tail. 
The head should be cut off, not laid 
on a guest’s plate. 

In helping filleted soles, one fillet is 
given to each person. 

Plaice. — First run the knife down 
the centre oj the fish. Then cut down- 
wards (only through to the bone) and 
remove portions in the manner shown 
in the illustration. Next take away 
the backbone and bead of the fish, and 
treat the lower half in the same way. 
(Carving Illustration No. 3, Fig. 3.) 

Turbot. — First run the fish-slice 
down the thickest part of the fish, quite 
through to the bone, and then cut 
slices towards the sides of the fish. 
When the carver has removed all the 
meat from the upper side of the fish, 
the backbone should be raised, and the 
under side helped as the upper. 
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Note . — The thick parts of the middle 
of the back are the best slices in a tur- 
bot ; and the rich gelatinous skin 
covering the fish, as well as a little of 
the thick part of the fins, are dainty 
morsels, and small portions should be 
placed on each plate. 

Brill and John Dory.— These are 
carved in the same manner as a turbot. 
Of the latter the head is the best part. 

Whiting, Haddock, etc. — \Vliiting, 
pike, haddock and similar fish, when of 
sufficiently large size, may be carved 
in slices from each side of the backbone 
in the same manner as salmon ; each 
fish serving for four or more slices. 
When small, they may be cut through, 
bone and all, and helped in nice pieces. 
A small whiting is served whole ; a 
middle-sized fish in two pieces. 


BEEP 

Aitchbone of Beef. — A boiled aitch- 
bone of beef is a very simple joint to 
carve; a thick slice should be first 
cut off the "slant" and then thin 
slices. 

Brisket of Beef. — But little descrip- 
tion is necessary to show how a boiled 
brisket of beef is carved. The point 
to be observed is that the joint should 
be cut evenly and firmly quite across 
the bones, in slices the whole w'idth of 
the joint, so that on its re-appearance 
at table it should not have a jagged 
and untidy look. 

Beef Tongue. — Cut nearly through 
across the tongue at the thick part and 
then serve a fairly thick slice. The 
carving may be continued in this way 
towards the point until the best por- 
tions of the upper side are served. The 
fat which lies about the roof of the 
tongue can be served by turning it 
over. 

Ribs of Beef. — ^This dish resembles 
the sirloin, except that it has no fillet 
or undercut. The mode of carving is 
similar to that of the upper cut of the 
sirloin, viz., cut in slices off the sides, 
starting at the thick end and through 
to the other. This joint will be 
the more easily cut if before com- 
mencing to carve it into slices the knife 
is inserted immediately between the 
bone and the meat. 

Sirloin of Beef. — ^This dish is served 


differently at various tables, some pre- 
ferring it to come to table with the 
fillet, or, as it is usually called, the 
undercut, uppermost. The reverse 
way is that most usually adopted. 
Still the undercut is one of the primest 
parts of beef and is best eaten when 
hot ; consequently, the carver himself 
may raise the joint, and cut some fairly 
thick slices out of (across) the under 
side. The upper part of the sirloin 
should be cut as shown in Carving Illus- 
tration No. 5, and care should be taken 
to carve it evenly and in thin slices. I n 
carving this joint, the knife should be 
first inserted just above the bone at 
the bottom, and run sharply along be- 
tween the bone and meat, and also to 
divide the meat from the bone in the 
same way at the side of the joint. The 
slices will then come away more readily. 

Round of Beef. — ^A round of beef, or. 
ribs rolled, are not so easily carvetl as 
some joints, and to manage properly, a 
thin-bladed and very sharp knife is 
necessary. Off the outside of the joint 
at its top, a thick slice should first be 
cut, so as to leave the surface smooth 
then thin and even slices can be 
carved. 


VEAL 

Breast of Veal. — The breast of veal 
consists of two parts — the rib-liones 
and the gristly brisket. These two 
parts should first be scpiirated by 
sharply passing the knife through the 
centre of the joint ; when they are en- 
tirely divided, the rib-bones should 
each be detached separately and 
served. The brisket can be helped by 
cutting pieces from the centre part 
of the joint. The carver should ask 
the guests whether they have a pre- 
ference for the brisket or ribs. 

Fillet of Veal. — ^The carving of this 
joint is similar to that of a round of 
beef. Slices, not too' ’^l^k, are cut ; 
and the only point to be careful about 
is, that the veal be evetify carved. 
Between the flap and the meat the stuff- 
ing is inserted, and a small portion of 
this should be served to every guest. 
The persons whom the- host wishes 
most to honour should be asked if 
they like the brown outside slice, as 
this, by many, is exceedingly relished. 
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Knuckle ol Veal . — ^Thisis carved in 
the same manner as leg of mutton. The 
best slices are those from the thickest 
part of the knuckle. 

Loin of Veal. — ^As is the case with a 
loin of mutton, the careful jointing of a 
loin of veal is more than half the battle 
in carving it. The butcher should be 
warned to carefully attend to this, for 
there is nothing more annoying or irri- 
tating to an inexperienced carver than 
to be obliged to turn his knife in all 
directions to find the exact place where 
it should be inserted in order to divide 
the bones. When jointing is properly 
performed, there is little difficulty in 
carrying the knife across and separat- 
ing each chop. To each guest should 
be given a piece of the kidney and kid- 
ney-fat, which lie underneath, and are 
considered great delicacies. 

• Calf’s Head. — A calf's head is nearly 
always boned before serving, and is 
then cut into slices like any other 
boned and rolled joint, but when the 
bones have not been removed, cut 
strips from the ear to the nose ; with 
each of these should be helped a piece 
of what is called the throat sweet- 
bread, cut in semi-circular form from 
the throat part. The eye, and the fiesh 
round, are favourite morsels with 
many, and should be given to those at 
the table who are known to be the 
greatest connoisseurs. The jawbone 
being removed, there will then be found 
some nice lean ; and the palate, which 
is reckoned by some a tit-bit, lies under 
the head. On a separate dish there is 
always served the tongue and brains, 
and each guest should be asked to take 
some of these. 

MUTTON AND LAMB 

Forequarter of Lamb. — In carving a 
forequarter of lamb, the separation of 
the shoulder from the breast is the first 
point to be attended to ; cut in the man- 
ner shown in Carving Illustration, No. 4. 
find then, by raising with a little force 
the shoulder, into which the fork should 
be firmly fixed, it will come away with 
just a little more exercise of^the knife. 
In, dividing the shoulder and breast 
the carver should take care not to cut 
away too much of the meat from the 
latter, as that would rather, spoil its 
appearance when* the shoulder is 
/ 
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removed. Unless the whole of the (luar" 
ter is to be cut up, the shoulder should 
be transferred to another dish and put 
aside to be served cold. The joint is 
then ready to be served to the guests ; 
cutlets are carved from the ribs in the 
manner shown in Fig. 3, and the 
shoulder is carved in the usual manner. 
When the shoulder is being used, the 
carver may ask those at the table 
which parts they prefer, ribs, brisket, 
or a piece of shoulder, or he may serve 
a piece of shoulder and a cutlet in each 
portion. 

Leg of Mutton. — This joint is almost 
invariably carved in the manner shown 
in the engraving. The carving of it 
is not very difficult ; the knife should 
be carried sharply down, and slices 
taken from cither side, as the guests 
may desire, some liking the knuckle- 
end as well done, and others preferring 
the more underdone part. The fat 
should be sought near the bottom 
corner of the thick end. (Carving 
Illustration No 6, Fig. i.) 

Loin of Mutton.—There is one point 
in connexion with carving a loin of 
mutton which is necessary with all 
other similar joints ; that is, that it 
should be thoroughly well jointed by 
the butcher. The knife should be 
inserted in the thick side of the 
joint, and after feeling a way be- 
tween the bones, it should be carried 
sharply through, separating each chop 
in the same manner. As there are 
some people wiio prefer the outside 
cut, while others do not like it, they 
should be (piestioned as to their choice. 

Saddle of Mutton. — In order of ex- 
cellence the satldle of mutton may be 
said to rank first. It consists of two 
loins connected by the spinal bone. 
The method adopted in carving this 
joint is, contrary to the general rule 
of cutting meat, across the grain ; in 
this case, the meat is carved across the 
ribs, in slices running parallel with the 
backbone and the fibres or grain of 
the meat. Each long slice should 
be cut across into two or three 
pieces, according to its length ; and 
with each portion is usually served a 
small piece of fat cut from the bottom 
of the ribs wdiere the joint rests on the 
dish, and some good gravy. 

Shoulder of Mutton.— The joint 



should be raised from the dish and as. 
many slices cut away as can be takell . Midik A^^voi 
in the manner shown in Carving lUustr- * is^ea^ to ipj 
ation No 6; afterwards the meat lying vtj^rio9^h$r, 
on cither side of the bladebone should * thfcnig^. 
be served, by carving from the knuckfe''^ • iafne 
end. The uppermost side of the shoulder mtitton. ' 

being now finished, the joint should be ;;^aauce* A 
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id as. "" oLPorlW^This Joint, ^^j|ch is 

akeA . Ml^^'^^vourite (Sne with maitV people, 
ustr- is^ea^ to The knife should be 

lying vt^^riod^h$rplf^own tqthe bone, clean 


crabkMhgfnn exacpjPthe 
that^escribed for leg 
Sage anOnion and apple 
lually sent to table with 


being now finished, the joint should be ;;^aauce* erp ^uually sent to table with 
turned, and slices tf^en ' ofi along Sish— Adie^es the leg of pork 

its whole length. Th^ are som&vrlm*^ ift^'^tffffOd-o^d ' the guests should be 
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prefer the underside of the shoulder 
for its juicy flesh, although the grain 
of the meat is not so fine as that on thO' 
other side, and this is served in the 
manner shown. 

POKK 

Sucking-Pig. — A sucking-pig is 
usually sent to table split in • tmlf 
and the head separated from the bbay. 
The first point to be attended to is to 
separate the shoulder from the carcase, 
which is done in the same way that 
the shoulder of a forequarter of lamb is 
separated. The next step is to take off 
the leg : and this is done in the same 
way The ribs then stand fairly open 
to the knife, and two or three helpings 
will dispose of these. The other half 
of tlie pig is served, of course, in the 
same manner. Different parts of the 
pig are variously esteemed ; some pre- 
ferring the flesh of the neck ; others 
the ribs, and others, again, the shoul- 
ders. The truth is, the whole of a 
sucking-pig is delicious, delicate eat- 
ing ; but, in carving it, the host should 
consult the various tastes and fancies 
of his guests, keeping the larger joints 
generally for the gentlemen of the 
party. 

Ham. — In cutting a ham, the carver 
must be guiflcd according as he desires 
to practise economy, or have, at once, 
fine slices out of the prime part. Under 
the first supposition, he will commence 
at the knuckle end. and cut off thin 
slices towards the thick part of the 
ham, slanting the knife from the thick 
part to the knuckle. To reach the 
choicer portion, the knife, which must 
be very sharp and thin, should be 
carried quke down to the bone, at the 
centre of the ham, which is then carved 
in thin slices towards the thick end. 
A ham, either hot or cold, is sent 
to table with a paper ruffle round 
the knuckle. 


^sked if^eyvWill have either or both. 

Loin . — ^As with a loin of 

mutton,%4t..&ift6ential a’ loin of pork 
160U14 be pf^ci^ jointed before cook- 
ing. altld the crackling must be scoretl. 
These joints being attended to, there 
is no difficulty in carving the joint, 
which is divided into neat and even 
chops. . 

Note . — ^The other dishes o^^p^ do 
nbf call for any speciakreiAawi as to 
their carving or helping. 

POULTRY 

No dish® require so much know- 
ledge and skill in carving as game 
and poultry, for it is necessary to 
be well acquainted with the ana- 
tomy of the bird and animal in order 
to place the knife at exactly the proper 
point. 

Roast Duck,— A young duck or 
duckling is carved in the same 
manner as a chicken. First re- 
move the wings, then the breast 
should be cut off the bone in one slice, 
or several slices if very plump. The 
legs are next removed and divided at 
the joints ; and luiless a contrary 
request has been made by the person 
for whom the portion is intended, the 
foot and the bone to which it is at- 
tached, should be cut off before serv- 
ing. When stuffing has been intro- 
duced, the skin should be cut across 
and the farce scooped out with a spoon. 
As to the prime parts pf a duck, the 
wings of a flyer and thlpiiegs of a swim- 
mer " ,are generally* considered the 
best portions. ^ ^ l;. 

Boiled Fowl,— ?Jhough th^tegs of » 
boiled fowl are Ipdden the 

skiUj^sth^ mOthod of 
aftt^l^, And the foMcd%Mi|rWrections 
m applicft t» roasted 

^ -Ttji|i|j|‘k ah(^d be inserted 

of the bird, and 
with 1; Innrp knife a downward cut 
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made bctween^jfe’&igh and^the body, 
after which turn of the 

blade oithe WKe usually defhches the 
leg sufficiently to rfllow the joint con- 
necting it to the Ijfody to be easily 
severed. W^h the foA still mserted 
in the breast,,4.he next’^tep should be 
to remove the wigg^ In^doing this a 
good carver will (jlltrive by cutting 
widely, but not deeply, over the adja- 
cent part of the breast, to give to the 
wing the desired snape without depriv- 
ing the breast of much of its flesh. 
When carving \|^ge fowl the breast 
may be sliced, of&uwise it should be 
separated froirf the ba^ by’^mtfing 
through tha rih^aja; the only^im- 
culty in carving this part being the 
small hinge-bones near the neck. The 
breast should be cut across in half, 
thus providing two portions, to which 
mdy be added, when a larger helping 
is desired, a slice off the thigh. Cut 
lengthwise into rather thin slices, the 
legs may be satisfactorily disposed of 
even when those to be served consist of 
persons to whom a whole leg could not 
be offered. To conclude the carving 
the back should be turned over with 
the cut side to the dish, and if the knife 
be pressed firmly across the centra of 
it, and the neck raised at the same 
time with the fork, the back is easily 
dislocated about the middle. To re- 
move the sockets of the thigh-joints 
(the side-bones to which is attached 
choice morsels of dark-coloured flesh) 
the tail part of the back nlust be stootl 
on end, and held firmly by means of 
the fork, while the bones are cut off on 
either side. The more highly esteemed 
])arts of a fowl are the breast, wings 
and merrythought ; the thigh may be 
served to a gentleman, but the drum 
sticks should be put aside, and used 
afterwards in some way that necessi- 
tates the flesh being minced. 

A fowl^ when boned and stuffed, is 
usually cut across in slices. 

Roast Fowl. — Fowls, when, roasted, 
are carved in exactly the sanie manner 
as when boiled, therefore the fore^^ 
going directions render it unneces- 
sary to describe the operation again. 
When the liver and gizzard have 
been trussed and cooked with the 
fowl, the wing to which the liver is 
attached may be regarded as the choice 


portion the bird, and should be 
offered to the person entitled to the 
most consideration in this respect. 
M^en the fowl is stuffed, . a little force- 
meat should be served with eich por- 
tion, but when convenient, it is better 
to hand the gravy and bread sauce 
sep^at^y, 

• Roast Obose. — ^The breast of a goose 
is the part most esteemed, therefore 
when the bird is larger than is necessary 
to meet the requirements of one meal, 
it freqi^tly happens that the carving 
is confined solely to the breast. The 
carver shpuld, however, consult the 
tastes of those he is serving with refer- 
ence to choice of parts, for the leg is 
sometimes preferred. A large number 
of slices may Ijo cut off the breast, and 
as the wing is the part least esteemed, 
the flesh of the upper part of it may 
with advantage be included in the slices 
cut from the breast. When onion 
farce has been employed it is advisable 
to ascertain if it be agreeable to the 
taste of the person for whom the por- 
tion of goose is intended, for so many 
dislike the farce itself, although they 
may like the flavour imparted to the 
bird by its use. The directions given 
for carving a boiled fowl may be ap- 
plied here, although greater force will 
most probably be required in detaching 
the various parts. When the goose is 
stuffed with onion farce it is nearly 
always accompanied by apple sauce 
and gravy, both of which should, 
when convcMiicnt, be handed separately. 

Roast Turkey. — A small turkey may 
be carved in the same manner as a 
large fowl {see directions for carving 
the same) ; and no bird is more easily 
carved than a large turkey, for the 
breast alone may, when properly 
carved, be made to serve a large num- 
ber of persons. If more^meat is re- 
quired than the breast provides, the 
upper part of the wing should be served. 
When it is necessary for the legs to bo 
carved, they should be severed from 
the body and then cut into slices. The 
forcemeat in the crop of the bird should 
be carved across in thin sliceS ; and 
when the body is stuffed, the apron 
should be cut across. 

A boiled turkey is carved in the same 
manner as when roasted. 

Pigeon.— A very straightforward 
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plan is adopted in carving a pigeon ; 
the knife is carried entirely tlirough the 
centre of the bird, cutting it into two 
precisely equal and similar parts. If 
it is necessary to make three pieces of 
it, a small wing shoiikl be cut off with 
the leg on either side, thus serving two 
guests : and, by this means, there will 
be sufficient meat left on the breast to 
send to the third guest. 

Rabbits. — In carving a boiled rabbit, 
the knife should be drawn on each side 
of the backbone, the wliole length of 
the rabbit, thus separating the rabbit 
into three parts. Now divide the back 
into two equal parts, then let the leg be 
taken off, and next the shoulder. This, 
is an easy way to carve a rabbit, 
although there are other modes 
equally practical. 

A roast ral>bit is rather differently 
trussed from one that is meant to be 
boiled ; but the carving is nearly 
similar. The back should be divided 
into as many pieces as it will give, and 
the legs and shoulders can then be 
disengaged in the same manner as 
those of the boiled animal. 

GAMK. 

Roast Hare.— Place the hare on the 
dish with the head at the left hand. 
Make an incision, and cut along the 
spinal bone from about the centre of 


the back to the end. Then cut 
tlirough the side and middle, and re- 
move the portion shown in Carving 
Illustration No. 8, Fig. i. The part 
it is removed from is more clearly 
seen in Fig. 2. Then cut off the hind 
leg in the manner hown in Fig. 2, and 
afterwards the foreleg or wing, as Fig. 
3. It is the usudl^an not to serve any 
bone in helping hare ; and thus the 
flesh should be sliced from the legs and 
placed alone on the plate. In large 
establishments, and where men cooks 
are kept, it is often the case that the 
backbone of the hare, especially in old 
animals, is taken out, and then the 
process of carving is, of course, con- 
siderably facilitated. A great point to 
be remembered in connexion with 
carving hare is, that plenty of gravy 
should accompany c.'ich helping ; other 
wise this dish, w'hich is natin dly dry, 
will lose half its flavour, and so become 
a failure. Stuffing is also served with 
it ; and the ears, which should be 
nicely crisp, and the brains of the liare, 
are esteemed as delicacies by many. 

Pheasant.— The choice parts of a 
pheasant are the breast and wings. 
The various mi-mbers of the bird are 
severed from the body in exactly lh»» 
same manner as those of a roast < i 
boiled fowl, and to avoi<l repetition t!ic 
reader is referred to those directions. 


CONTRACTIONS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS 


A.B., Able-bodied Seaman, 

A/c., acet., Account. 

A.D., Anno Domini, Year of the Lord. 
. A.D.C., Aide-dc-Camp. 

Adjt., Adjutant. 

Ad. Lib., Ad Libitum, At pleasure. 
Ads., Advts., Advertisements. 

A.K.C., Assoemte of Kings' College. 
A.L.S., Associate of the Linnaean 
Society. 

A.M.^ Anno Mundi, Year of the World ; 

Ante Meridian, Before Noon. 

Amt., Amount. 

Anon., Anonymous. 

A.O.F., Ancient Order of Foresters. 


A.R., Anna Ppfiina, Queen Anno; 
Anno Rcgni, In the year of the 
reign. 

A.K.A., Associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

A.R.S.A., Associate of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy; Associate of the 
Royal Society of Arts. 

A.R.S.M., Associate of the Royal School 
of Mines. 

A. S., Academy of Science. 

B. A., Bachelor of Arts. 

B. & F.B.S., British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

B.C., Before Christ. 
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B.D., Bachelor of Divinity. 

B.L., Bachelor of Law. 

B.Sc., Bachelor of Science. 

B. S.L.^Botanical Society, London. 

C. A., (Siartered Accountant. 

C.B., Companion of the (Order of the) 
Bath. 

C.C., County Councillor. 

C.D.S.O., Companioa^f of the Distin- 
guished Service Order. 

C.E., Civil Engineer. 

Cent., Centum, One Hundred. 

Ch.M., Master of Surgery. 

C.I.E., Companion of (the Order of) the 
Indian Empire. 

C.M., Caius MariuSt Certificated Mas- 
ter. 

C.M.G., Companion of (the Order of) 
Saints Micliacl and George. 

C.M.S., Church Missionary Society. 
C.O.D., Cash on Delivery. 

Col., Colrnel ; Colonial, or Colony. 
C.O.S., Charity Organization Society. 
C.P.S., Curios Privaii Sigilli, Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, 

C.R.. Gustos Rotulorum, Keeper of the 
Rolls. 

Cr., Creditor or Credit, 

C.S., Civil Service ; Clerk to the Signet. 
C.S.I., Companion of (the Order of) 
the Star of India. 

C. T., Certificated Te.acher. 

Cwt., Centum-weight, Hundredweight. 
).C.L., Doctor of Civil Law. 

•).D., Doctor of Divinity. 

D. F., Dean of the Faculty. 

D.G., Dei Gratia, by the Grace of 
God. 

D.L., Deputy Lieutenant. 

D.L.O., Dead Letter OITice, 
l^T., Debtor; Doctor. 

D.Sc., Doctor of Science. 

D.S.O., Distinguished Service Order. 

D. V., Deo volente, God willing. 

Dwt., Denarius-weight, Pennyweight. 

E. 8c. O.E., Errors and Omissions Ex- 
cepted. 

Ed., Edition ; Editor. 

e.g., Exempla gratia, for example. 

Esq., Esquire. 

Et al., et alibi, and elsewhere. 

Etc., &c., Et cetera, and other things. 
Et seq., and the following. 

F. A.S., Fellow of the Antiquarian 
Society : Fellow of the Society of 
Arts. 

F.C.A., Fellow of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. 


F.C.P., Fellow of the College of Pre- 
ceptors. 

F.C.S., Fellow of the Chemical Society. 

F.D., Fidei Defensor, Defender of the 
Faith. 

F.G.S., Fellow of the Geographical 
Society, or Geological Society. 

F.H.S., Fellow of the Horticultural 
Society. 

F.I.A., Fellow of the Institute of 
Actuaries. 

F.L.S., Fellow of the Liunaean Society. 

F.M., Field Marshal. 

F.O., Foreign Office; Field Officer, 

Fo., Folio. 

F.O.B., Free on Board. 

F.R.A.S., Fellow of the Royal Astrono- 
mical or Asiatic Society. 

F.R.C.P., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians. 

F.R.C.S., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. 

F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 

F.R.H.S., Fellow of the Royal Histori- 
cal Society ; or of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

F.R.T.B.A., Fellow of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 

F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal Society. 

F.S.A., Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries; and Society of Arts. 

F.S.S., Ih'IIow of the Statistical Society. 

F.Z.A., Fellow of the Zoological Aca- 
demy. 

F. Z.S., Fellow of the Zoological Society. 

G. C.B., (Knight of the) Grand Cross of 
the Bath. 

G.C.L.H., Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 

G.C.M.G., Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George. 

G.C.S.I., (Knight) Grand Commander 
of the Star of India. 

G.M., Grand Master. 

G.P.O., General Post office, 

G. T., Good Templars. 

H. B.M., His, or Her, Britannic Maje.sty. 

H.H., His Holiness ; or His Highness. 

H.I.H., His Imperial Highness (or 

Her I.H.). 

H.I.M., His (or Her) Imperial Majesty. 

H.M.C., His, or Her Majesty’s Customs. 

H.M.S., His, or Her Majesty’s Ship» 
or Service. 

H.R.H., His, or Her Royal Highness. 

H.S.H., His, or Her Serene Highness. 

H.W.M., High Water Mark. 
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1.. Imperatof, or Imperatrix, Emperor 
or Empress. 

Ib., Ibidem, the same place. 

Id., Idem, the same. 

I.C.E., Institute of Civil Engineers. 

I.E., Indian Empire 

i.e., id est, that is. 

I.M., Isle of Man. 

I.M.D., Indian Medical Department. 

Inst., Instant, the present month. 

Int., Interest. 

1.0. F., Independent Order of Foresters. 

1.0. 0.F., Independent Order of Odd- 
fellows. 

1.0. G.T., Independent Order of Good 
Templars. 

1.0. U., I owe you. 

I.R., Inland Revenue. 

I. W., Isle of Wight. 

J. A., Judge Advocate. 

J.C., Jesus Christ. 

J. P., Justice of Peace. 

K. A., Knight of (the Order of) St 
Andrew (Russia). 

K.B., King’s Bench; or Knight of the 
Bath. 

K.C., King’s Counsel ; Kings* College ; 
or Knight of the Crescent. 

K.C.B., Knight Commander of the 
Bath. 

K.C.I.E.. Knight Commander of the 
Indian Empire. 

'K.C.M.G., Knight Commander of St. 
Michael and St. George (Ionian 
Islands). 

K.C.S.T., Knight Commander of the 
Star of India. 

K.G., Knight of the Garter. 

K.G.C.B., Knight of the Grand Cross 
of the Bath. 

K.L.H., Knight of the Legion of 
Honour (France). 

K.P.. Knight of St. Patrick. 

K. T., Knight of (the Order of) the 
Thistle : or Knights Templars. 

L. A.C., Licentiate of the Apothecaries* 
Company. 

L.A.S., Lord Advocate of Scotland. 

L.C., Lord Chancellor; or Lord Cham- 
berlain. 

L.C.J., Lord Chief Justice. 

L.C.P., Licentiate of the College of 
Pt^eptors. 

Ijdlif.pr Ltd., Limited. 

%p^, Licentiate of Dental Surgery. 

L.H.C., I-ord High Chancellor. 

L.J., Lord Justice. 

L.L., Lord Lieutenant. 


LL.B., Bachelor of Laws. 

LL.D., Doctor of Laws ; Doctor of 
Letters. 

L.M.S., London Missionary Society. 

L.P., Lord Provost. ^ 

L.R.C.P., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

L. R.C.S., Licentiate of Royal College 
of Surgeons. 

M. A.. Master of Arts; or Military 
Academy. 

M.B., Bachelor of Medicine. 

M.C., Master of Ceremonies. 

M.C.P., Member of the College of Pre- 
ceptors. 

M.D., Doctor of Medicine. 

M.E., Mining Engineer. 

M.F.B., Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 

M.F.H., Master of Foxhounds. 

M.I.C.E., Member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers. 

M.I.M.E., Member of the Institute of 
Mining Engineers. 

MM., Messieurs, gentlemen. 

M.P., Member of Parliament. 

M.P.S., Member of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

M.R., Master of the Rolls. 

M.R.A.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society ; or Royal Academy of 
Science. 

M.R.C.P,, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, or Preceptors. 

M.R.C.S., Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. 

M.R.C.V.S., Member of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

M.R.G.S., Member of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

M.R.I., Member of the Royal Institu- 
tion. 

M. R.I.A,, Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

MS., Manuscript. 

Mtts.B., Bachelor of Music. 

Mus.D., Doctor of Music. 

N. B., North Britain ; New Brunswick ; 
nota bene, mark well. 

Nem. con,, Nemine coniradicente, with- 
out opposition. 

Nem. dis,, Nemine dissentiente, no per- 
son disagreeing, unanimous. 

No., Numero, number. 

Non Com., Non-Commissioned Officer. 

Non seq., Non sequitur, it does not 
follow. 

N.S.W., New South Wales. 

N.W.T., North West Territories, 
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N.Y.. New York (State). 

N. Z., New Zealand. 

Ob., Obiit, died. 

O. C.^Officer Commanding, 

O.F.r Odd Fellow. 

O.H.M.S., On His Majesty's Service. 
O.K., All correct. 

%, per cent. ; or in the hundred. 

O. S., Ordinary Seaman ; Old Style. 
Oxon., of Oxford. 

Oz., Ounce. 

P. C., Privy Councillor, or Police Con- 
stable. 

Per Pro., Per procuration. 

Ph.B., Bachelor of Philosophy. 

Ph.D., Doctor of Philosophy. 

P.L.C., Poor Law Commissioners. 
P.M., Post Meridem ; after noon. 
P.M.G.. Post Master General. 

P.O., Postal Order. 

P.0.0. , Post Office Order. 
p]>.. Pages. 

P.P.C., Pour prendre congi, to take 
leave, say good-bye. 

P.P.S., Farther Postscript. 

P.R.A., President Royal Acjxdemy. 
Pro tern., Pro tempore, for the time 
being. 

Prox., Proximo, the next month. 
P.R.S., President of the Royal Society. 
P.S., Postscriptum. 

P. T.O., Please turn over, 
q.e., Quod est, which is. 

q.e.d., Quod erat demonstrandum, which 
is to be demonstrated. 
q.e.f. Quod erat faciendum, which is to 
be done. 

Qr., Quarter. 

Quant, suff., Quantum sufficit, a 
sufficient quantity. 

Q. V., Quod vide, which see. 

R. A., Royal Academy ; or Royal 
Artillery. 

R.A.M., Royal Academy of Music. 
R.A.S., Royal Agricultural Society; 
Royal Asiatic Society ; Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. 

R.C.Ch., Roman Catholic Church. 
R.C.P., Royal College of Physicians. 
R.C.S., Royal College of Surgeons. 
R.E., Royal Engineers. 

Rev., Reverend. 

R.H.A., Royal Horse Artillery; or 
Royal Hibernian Academy. 

R.H.S., Royal Historical Society; 
Royal Horticultural Society ; Royal 
Humane Society. 


R.I.B.A., Royal Institution of British 
Architects. 

R.L.O., Returned* Letter Office. 

R.M., Royal Marines; or Royal Mail. 

R.M.A., Royal Military Academy. 

R.M.S., Royal Mail Steamer, or Service. 

R.N., Royal Navy. 

R.N.R., Royal Naval Reserve. 

R.S.A., Royal Scottish Academy. 

R.S.O., Railway Sub-Office. 

R.S.P.C.A., Royal Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 

R.S.P.C.C., Royal Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. 

R. S.W, P„Ripondezs*il vous plait, answer 
if you please. 

Rt. Hon., Right Honourable. 

Rt. Rev., Right Reverend. 

S. A., South Australia. 

Sc., Scilicet, to make known ; to wit. 

S.L., Solicitor at Law. 

S.P.C., Society for the Prevention of 
Crime. 

S.P.C.A., Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

S.P.C.C., Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 

S.P.C.K., Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 

S.P.G., Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. 

S.P.Q.R., Senatus Populusque Romani, 
Senate and People of Rome. Com- 
monly used by dr.apers as a sign for 
*• Small profits, quick returns.” 

S.S., Saint Simplicius (on collars of 
office). 

S. T.P., Sanctae Theologiae Professor, 
Doctor of Divinity. 

T. C.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 

U. C., Upper Canada. 

U.K., United Kingdom. 

Ult., Ultimo, last month. 

U.S., United States. 

U. S.A., United States of America; or 
United States Army. 

V. C., Victoria Cross ; Vice-Chancellor. 

Viz., Videlicet, namely. 

V.R., Victoria Regina; or Very Rever- 
end. 

V. S., Veterinary Surgeon. 

W. S., Writer to the Signet. 

Xmas., Christmas. 

Y.M.C.A., Young Men's Christian 
Association. 

Y.P.S.C.E., Young People's Society of 
Christian Endeavour. 
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HOW TO COOK AND PREPARE 
FOOD 

In preparing food we must remember 
to combine all necessary foods in a 
right proportion. Some foods are 
deficient in one respect, some super- 
abundant in another : a little addition 
here and there helps digestion and 
supplies the body with what it needs. 
All cooks do this in obedience to the 
natural promptings of the appetite. 
To rice, rich in starch, they add butter 
and cream ; with peas, they serve tat 
bacon ; salt-hsh has less nourishment 
than its egg sauce ; beef steak is 
balanced by boiled potatoes. But the 
customs of the kitchen often err, and we 
have much to learn that our artificially 
stimulated appetites fail to teach. 

Not only is the deficient supplied, but 
the indigestible is removed. Bran 
from flour, paring from potatoes, cellu- 
lose from vegetables, go to feed animals 
whose digestions are stronger than ours, 
and who utilise our discarded food to 
produce other in a form more fitted to 
our powers. 

Another service that cookery does 
is to economise our food by heating it. 
Part of what we eat is used as fuel or 
heat-giving food — is burnt or oxidised, 
to keep the heat of the body at a cer- 
tain point. Very hot food is always 
unwholesome, but warm food always 
goes further and is more nourishing 
than cold. 

Stoek and Soups, — The richness or 
quality of a coup depends more upon 
a proper choice of ingredients, and 
1^ proper management of the fire 
in the combination of those in- 
gredients, than upon the quantity of 
solid nutritious matter employed ; 
much more upon the art and skill of the 
cook than upon the sum laid out in the 
market. The average cook imagines 


that the goodness of a soup depends 
upon tlie weight of meat she puts into 
it, and upon the size of the fire over 
which it is boiled. 

Stock forms the basis of all meat 
soups and of the principal sauces ; but 
except the rich clear stock used for con- 
somme (or clear soup) , it is not neces- 
sarily made from fresh beef. In making 
brown stock from the shin of bepf, 
white stock from the knuckle of veal, 
or ordinary stock from the bones and 
the trimmings of meat, poultry, etc., 
the methods employed for completely 
extracting from the materials all their 
nutriment and flavour are the same; the 
result depends upon the quality and 
kind of material employed, and the 
length of time the simmering is contin- 
ued. Five or six hours will extract 
from the materials all that is necessary 
and desirable for stock intended for 
clear soup ; but many more hours of 
gentle simmering will be necessary to 
draw from the bones all the goodness 
they contain. 

The exact quantity of liquid needed 
in making soup cannot, speaking 
generally, be given ; so much depends 
on the rate of cooking, and whether the 
lid of the saucepan is kept on to pre- 
vent waste by evaporation. If the 
liquid becomes greatly reduced by 
rapid boiling but has been closely 
covered, the contents of the saucepan 
have merely become concentrated in 
strength and flavour, and water may 
be added to make up the original 
quantity. Should the liquid, by being 
allowed to boil in an uncovered sauce- 
pan, have wasted its strength and 
flavour, sufficient stock, milk, or 
whatever formed the basis of the soup, 
must be added to make up the original 
strength and quantity. 

The following information and 
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directions will be found useful in making 
stock : — 

1. Beef makes the best brown 
stoclubut it lacks gelatinous substance; 
ther^re stock for good consomm6 or 
clear soup, should be made of beef and 
veal. 

2. White stock is usually made 
from veal, bones, and remains of poul- 
try and calves’ feet The liquor in 
which calves’ heads or fowls have been 
boiled makes excellent white stock. 

3. Stock meat should be as lean 
and as fresh as possible. ' Never wash 
meat unless obliged, as it deprives its 
surface of all the juices. It should be 
cut into small pieces, in order to multi- 
ply the surfaces to be exposed to the 
softening and dissolving influences of 
the water. 

4. The usual allowance of water is i 
quart to each lb. of meat. 

Fish. — In preparing fish of any 
kind, the first point to be attended to 
is to see that it is perfectly clean. It is 
a common error to wash it too much, as 
by doing so the flavour is diminished. 
The best way to clean fish is to wipe 
it thoroughly with a clean, damp 
cloth. If the fish is to be boiled, a 
little salt and vinegar should be put 
into the water, to give it firmness, 
after it is cleaned. In consequence 
of the amount of oil certain fish con- 
tain, their liver and roes take longer 
to cook than the flesh, and should be 
put into the saucepan before the fish, 
if not cooked separately. Fish, ex- 
cept salmon, should be put into warm 
water, and cooked very gently, or the 
outside will break before the inner 
part is done. Hot water should not be 
poured on to the fish, as it is liable to 
break the skin ; if it should be neces- 
sary to add a little water whilst the 
fish is cooking, it ought to be poured in 
gently at the side of the vessel. The 
fish-plate may be drawn up, to see if 
the fish be ready, which may be known 
by its easily separating from the bone. 
When done, it should be immediately 
taken out of the water, or it will be- 
come woolly. The fish-plate should be 
set crossways over the kettle, to keep 
hot for serving, and a cloth laid over 
the fish to prevent it losing its colour. 
The exact temperature of the water, at 
the time of placing the fish in the kettle, 


depends on the kind of fish to be cooked. 
If it is too hot the skin breaks, and if it 
is cold much of the flavour is lost. 
Fish can scarcely cook too slowly ; 
steaming is often better than- boiling. 

Fish to be fried or broiled must be 
dried on a soft cloth, after it is well 
cleaned and washed. Prior to frying, 
dip it lightly in flour, brush it over 
with egg, and cover it with some fine 
crumbs of bread. The fish, after it is 
fried, must be thoroughly drained and 
freed from fat. A sheet of white paper 
must be placed to receive it, in order 
that the superfluous grease is absorbed. 
It must also be of a beautiful colour, 
and all the crumbs apj)ear distinct. 
Butter in frying gives a bad colour to 
fish; lard and clarified dripping are 
most frequently used, but oil is con- 
sidered the best. The fish should be 
put into the fat or oil when the latter 
is hot enough to immediately harden 
the surface. There should be suffi- 
cient fat to well cover it. 

When fish is broiled, it should be 
seasoned, floured, and laid on a very 
clean gridiron, which, when hot, 
should be rubbed with fat bacon or 
siiet, to prevent the fish from sticking. 
It must be broiled over or before a 
very clear fire, that it may not taste 
smoky ; and not too near, so that it 
does not get scorched. Fish may also 
be baked, stewed, and made into 
soups. In choosing fish, it is well to 
remember that it is possible it may be 
fresh and yet not good. In this work 
rules are given for the choice of each 
particular [fish, and the months [when 
it is in season. Nothing can be of 
greater consequence to a cook than to 
have the fish good, as, if this important 
course in a dinner does not give satis- 
faction, it is rarely that the repast goes 
off well. 

Vegetables. — ^The time vegetables 
take to boil depends on their age . Young 
vegetables with tender fibres will, as a 
rule, cook in about 20 minutes, whereas 
those fully matured, and consequently 
containing a relatively larger amount 
of fibrous substance, will average no 
less than 40 minutes. The colour of 
green vegetables may be preserved by 
adding a little soda to the water in 
which they are boiled. The discolora- 
tion is due to hard water holding in 
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solution a certain amount of lime, 
which is destroyed by the addition of a 
little soda, thereby softening the water, 
and preserving the colour of the veget- 
ables. ^As soon as the vegetables are 
sufficiently cooked they should be re- 
moved from the saucepan and drained, 
otherwise they absorb water, lose some 
of their flavour, and become dis- 
coloured. 

All vegetables should be put into 
boiling water, to which salt should be 
added in the proportion of about i 
tablcspoonful to 2 quarts of water. 
Salt greatly improves the flavour of 
the vegetables, and it also raises the 
boiling point of the water, thus tend- 
ing to preserve their colour. Plenty 
of water should be used for green 
vegetables, and a little soda to soften 
the water and counteract the harden- 
ing effect of the salt. All vegetables 
must be kept boiling, but Jerusalem 
artichokes, vegetables marrows, and 
others of a similar character, must be 
boiled more gently than cabbage and 
other greens, otherwise they may 
break. As soon as the vegetables are 
sufficiently cooked the water should be 
drained from them, for some are liable 
to break, and one and all become 
watery when kept in the water after 
they are done. They may, however, 
be covered with a cloth and kept hot 
in a colander placed over an empty 
iron saucepan for a considerable 
time. 

Pastry. — ^The quality especially to be 
desirqd. in pastry is lightness, and this 
depends almost entirely upon the 
amount of cold air in the pastry when 
expansion takes place in the oven. The 
best pastry is, therefore, that which con- 
tains the greatest quantity of the cold- 
est air prior to baking. The repeated 
foldings and rollings to which puff 
paste is subjected have this increase 
of air in view ; while in short crust the 
expansion is aided by adding baking- 
powder, or other acid and alkaline sub- 
stances, which, when moistened, com- 
bine to form a constituent identical 
in its composition and effect with that 
of the atmospheric air, to which puff 
paste entirely owes its lightness. The 
jdifference between puff, or flaky, and 
short crust is tnat in the former there 
are thin layers of air and pastry 


alternating, and in the latter the air 
Alls small cavities all over the paste. 

The fat should be lightly, but very 
thoroughly, rubbed in with the tips of 
the fingers, never with the palmaft)f the 
hands. The water should be added 
gradually, but quickly, to prevent hard 
lumps bei ng for med ,and to keep the con - 
sistence of the whole mass uniform. A 
knife should always be used for mixing, 
it being so much cooler than the hand. 
Some little practice is necessary to 
acquire the light, firm, even pressure 
and dexterous movements upon which 
success so largely depends. Paste 
should never be rolled backwards and 
forwards, but in short forward rolls, 
lifting the rolling-pin between the rolls. 
Puff paste should never be rolled off 
the edges, as this may force out some 
of the air ; it is better to thin the edges 
by a little pressure, or an inward 
roll. 

All kinds of pastry should be baked 
in a moderately hot oven, for a high 
temperature is necessary to expand 
the air or gas, and thus make the 
pastry light, and also to burst the 
grains of the flour, thereby enabling 
these to absorb the fat immediately it 
melts. Unless the heat is sufficiently 
great to act upon the flour in this 
manner, the melted fat runs out and 
leaves the paste less rich, and also, 
probably, j^th heavy and tough. 
An oven with a good bottom heat is 
desirable for baking tarts and tartlets ; 
when heated from above it is advis- 
able to bake, or partially bake, the tarts 
before filhng them. 

.Boasting. — Of the various mehods 
dl^reparing meat this is the most 
generally appreciated in this country, 
but it is not the most economical or 
advantageous, and is not to be re- 
commended for small joints. It is 
effected by hanging the meat before 
the fire, and keeping it in motion to 
prevent the scorching of any parti- 
cular part. V.hen meat is properly 
roasted the outer layer of its albumen 
is coagulated, and thus the natural 
juices are prevented from escaping. 
In roasting meat the heat must be 
strongest at first, and it should then be 
much reduced. To have a good juicy 
roast, therefore, the fire must be red 
and vigorous at the very commencement 
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pi the operation. In the most care- 
Itil roasting some of the Juice is 
squeezed out of the meat, and eva- 
poraluig on its surface, gives it a dark 
browJcolour, a rich lustre, and a strong 
aromatic taste. Besides these effects 
on the albumen, and the expelled 
juice, roasting melts the fat out of the 
fat cells. 

Constant basting is necessary when 
roasting meat. 

Very good roasts can be made in gas 
ovens. 

In stirring the fire, or putting fresh 
coals on it, the dripping-pan should 
always be drawn back, so that there 
may be no danger of the coal, cinders 
or ashes falling down into it. 

As a general rule, it may bo here 
noted that for every pound of 
meat, beef or mutton, in ordinary- 
sized joints, a quarter of an hour 
should be allowed. 

White meats, and the meat of young 
animals, require to be very well 
roasted, both to be pleasant to the 
palate and easy of digestion. Thus 
veal, pork, and lamb should be thor- 
oughly done to the centre, and require 
more time than red meat. 

Mutton and beef on the other 
hand, do not, generally speaking, 
require to be so thoroughly done, 
and they should be dressed to the 
point that, in carving them, the 
gravy should just run, but not too 
freely. Of course, in this, as in most 
other dishes, the tastes of individuals 
vary ; and there are many who can- 
not partake, with satisfaction, of any 
joint unless it is what others would 
call over-dressed. 

Baking . — The principal difference 
between roasting me^t and baking it is 
that, in baking, the fumes caused by 
the operation are not carried off in 
the same way as in roasting. Much, 
however, of this disadvantage is ob- 
viated by the improved construction 
of modem ovens, and especially those 
in connexion with the best kitcheners 
and gas-cooking stoves, in which meat, 
as before stated, can roasted in the 
oven. With meat baked in the genera- 
lity of ovens there is undoubtedly a 
peculiar taste, which does not at all 
equal the flavour developed by roasting 


Should the oven be very brisk, it 
wiU be advisable to cover the joint with 
a piece of white paper, to prevent the 
meat from being scorched outside 
before the heat can penetrate into the 
inside. This paper should be removed 
half an hour before the time of serving 
dinner, so that the joint may take a 
good colour. 

By means of a jar many dishes may 
be economically prepared in the oven. 
The principal of these are soups, 
gravies, jugged hare, beef tea ; and this 
mode of cooking may be advantage- 
ously adopted with a ham, previously 
covered with a common crust of flour 
and water. There are some dishes 
which are at least equally well cooked 
in the oven as by roasting ; thus, a 
shoulder of mutton and baked pota- 
toes, a fillet or breast of veal, a sucking- 
pig, a hare well basted, will be re- 
ceived by connoisseurs as well when 
baked as if it had been roasted. 
Indeed, the baker’s oven, or the family 
oven, may often, as we have said, be 
substituted with greater economy and 
convenience. 

Boiling. — Boiling, though one of the 
easiest processes in cookery, requires 
careful management. Boiled meat 
should be tender, savoury, and full of 
its own juice, or natural gravy; but, 
through carelessness, it is too often sent 
to table hard, tasteless and innutritions. 
To ensure a successful result the heat oi 
the fire must be judiciously regulated, 
the proper quantity of water kept up in 
the pot, and the scum which ibises to the 
surface carefully removed. Only suffi- 
cient water to cover the meat should 
be used in boiling unless the flesh is 
boiled for the purpose of soup-making. 

Many writers on cookery assert that 
the meat to be boiled should be put 
into cold water, and that the pot 
should be heated gradually ; but Liebig, 
the highest authority on all matters 
connected with the chemistry of food, 
has shown that meat so treated loses 
some of its most nutritious constituents. 
" If the flesh,” says the great chemist, 
** be introduced into the boiler when 
the water is in a state of brisk ebul- 
lition, and if the boiling be kept up for 
a few minutes, and the pot their placed 
in a warm place, so that thef tempera- 
ture of the water is kept at 158^ to 
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165*, we have the united conditions for 
giving to the flesh the qualities which 
best fit it for being eaten." When a 
piece of meat is plunged into boiling 
water, the albumen which is near the 
surface immediately coagulates, thus 
forming a coating, which prevents the 
escape of the internal juice, and most 
effectually excludes the water which, 
by mixing with this juice, would render 
the meat insipid. Meat treated thus 
is juicy and well flavoured when cooked, 
as it retains most of its savoury consti- 
tuents. On the other hand, if the 
piece of meat be set on the fire with 
cold water, and this slowly heated to 
boiling, the flesh undergoes a loss of 
soluble and nutritious substances while, 
as a matter of course, the soup becomes 
richer in these matters. The albumen 
is gradually dissolved from the surface 
to the centre ; the fibre loses, more or 
less, its quality of shortness or tender- 
ness, and becomes hard and tough : the 
thinner the piece of meat the greater 
is its loss of savoury constituents. This 
does not, however, apply to salted 
meat, which is best cooked by putting 
in cold water, and being brought very 
slowly to the boil. 

In order to obtain well-flavoured 
and eatable meat, we must relinquish 
tho idea of making good soup from it, 
as that mode of boiling which yields 
the best soup gives the driest, toughest, 
and most vapid meat. Slow boiling 
whitens the meat ; and we suspect that 
it is on this account that it is in such 
favour with the cooks. The whole- 
someness of food is, however, a matter 
of much greater moment than the ap- 
pearance it presents on the table. It 
should be borne in mind that the white- 
ness of meat that has been boiled slowly 
is produced by the loss of some impor- 
tant alimentary properties. 

The objections raised to the practice 
of putting meat on the fire in cold water, 
apply with equal force to the practice of 
soaking meat before cooking it, which 
is so strongly recommended by some 
cooks. Fresh meat ought never to be 
soaked, as all its most nutritive consti- 
tuents are soluble in water. Salted 
and dried meats, however, require to be 
soaked for some time in water before 
they are cooked if they are over-salted 
and hard* 


For boiling meat, the softer the 
water is the better. When spring 
water is boiled the chalk which gives to 
it the quality of hardness, is precipi- 
tated. This chalk stains the mesit, and 
communicates to it an unpleasant 
earthy taste. When nothing but hard 
water can be procured it should be 
softened by boiling it for an hour or two 
before it is used *f or culinary purposes. 

The fire must be watched with great 
attention during the operation of boil- 
ing, so that its heat may be properly 
regulated. As a rule the pot should be 
kept in a simmering state, and this 
cannot be done without vigilance. 

The temperature at which water 
boils, under usual circumstances, is 
212° Fahr. Water does not become 
hotter after it has begun to boil, how- 
ever long or with whatever violence the 
boiling is continued. This fact is. of 
great importance in cookery, and 
attention to it will save much fuel. 
Water made to boil in a gentle way by 
tho application of a moderate heat is 
just as hot as when it is made to boil on 
a strong fire with the greatest possible 
violence. When once water has been 
brought to the boiling point the fire 
may be considerably r^uced, as a very 
gentle heat will suffice to keep the 
water at its highest temperature. 

The scum which rises to the surface 
of the pot during the operation of boil- 
ing must be carefully removed or it will 
attach itself to the meat, and thereby 
spoil its appearance. The cook must 
not neglect to skim during the whole 
process, though by far the greater part 
of the scum rises at first. The practice 
of wrapping meat in a cloth may be 
dispens^ with if the skimming be 
skilfully managed. If the scum be 
removed as fast as it rises, the meat 
will be cooked clean and pure and come 
out of the vessel in which it was boiled 
much more delicate and firm than when 
cooked in a cloth. 

When taken from the pot the meat 
may be wiped if necessary with a clean 
cloth, or a sponge previously dipped in 
water and wrung dry. The meat 
should not be allowed to stand a 
moment longer than necessary, as 
boiled meat cannot be eaten too hot. 

The time allowed for boiling must 
be regulated according to the size and 
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quality of the meat. As a general rule, 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, 
reckoning from the moment when the 
boiling commences, may be allowed 
for gvery pound of beef or mutton. 
Veal requires from 20 to 25 minutes 
per lb., and pork 25 to 30 minutes. 

A few observations on iLe nutritive 
value of salted meat may be properly 
introduced in this place. Every house- 
wife knows that dry salt in contact 
with fresh meat gradually becomes 
fluid brine. The application of salt 
causes the fibres of meat to contract, 
and the juice to flow out from its pores. 
Now, as this juice is pure extract of 
meat containing albumen, osmazome, 
and other valuable principles, it 
follows that meat which has been 
preserved by the action of salt can 
never have the nutritive properties of 
fresh meat. 

. Fish, to be boiled, should as a rule be 
put into warm water, and the white- 
fleshed ones take less time to cook than 
the red. 

Salmon should be put into boiling 
water to preserve its colour. 

Poultry should be put into warm 
water, and be simmered very slowly. 
The skimming must not be neglected, 
or the flesh will lose its whiteness. 

The vessels used for boiling should 
be made of cast iron, well tinned within 
and provided with closely fitting lids. 
They must be kept scrupulously clean, 
otherwise they will render the meat 
cooked in them unsightly and unwhole- 
some. Copper pans, if used at all, 
should be reserved for operations that 
are performed with rapidity; as, by 
long contact with copper, food may be- 
come dangerously contaminated. The 
kettle in which a joint is dressed 
should be large enough to allow room 
for a good supply of water ; if the meat 
be cramped and be surrounded with 
but little water, it will be stewed, not 
boiled. 

Stewing. — In stewing it is not re- 
quisite to have so great a heat as in 
boiling. A gentle simmering in a small 
quantity of water, so that tiie meat is 
stewed almost in its own juices, is all 
that is necessary. The great merit 
that this process of cooking possesses 
is tlmt it will render palatable and 
nutritious parts of meat that could not 


be eaten if cooked by any other mode, 
and it is one of the most (if not tht 
most! economical ways of cooking. 

It has been said of a frying-pan and a 
stewpan, that the former is " the pooi 
man's enemy," the latter " his friend.'' 

Too often stewing is confounded 
with boiling, but they are actually 
diflerent modes. A stew should never 
boil, as the meat will harden. Cook 
slowly and long. A large fire is not 
needed, and there is no process of cook- 
ing so easy as stewing. With a gentle 
heat under the pan we may leave a 
stew, as one cannot a roast or boil, to 
take care of itself. According to the 
quality of the meat so must the heat of 
the water used for stewing be regulated. 
For hard, gristly parts, or for an old 
fowl, cold water to start with is best, 
but it may be brought to boiling point 
before a prime steak or other good 
piece of meat be put in. 

Frying. — ^This very favourite mode 
of cooking may be accurately described 
as boiling in fat or oil. Substances 
dressed in this way are generally well 
received, for they introduce an agree- 
able variety, possessing, as they do, a 
peculiar flavour. By means of frying, 
cooks can soon satisfy many requi- 
sitions made on them, it being a very 
expeditious mode of preparing dishes 
for the table, and one which can be em- 
ployed when the fire is not sufiiciently 
large for the purposes of roasting and 
boiling. The great point to be borne 
in mind in frying is that the liquid 
must be hot enough to act instantane- 
ously, as all the merit of this culinary 
operation lies in the invasion of the 
boiling liquid, which carbonizes or 
burns at the very instant of the immer- 
sion of the body placed into it. It may 
be ascertained if the fat is heated to the 
proper degree by cutting a piece of 
bread and dipping it in the frying-pan 
for five or six seconds ; and if it be firm 
and of a dark brown when taken out, 
put in immediately what you wish to 
prepare ; if it is not let the fat be heated 
until of the right temperature. This 
having been effected, moderate ^e fire, 
so that the action may not be too 
hurried, and that by a continuous heat 
the juices of the substance may be 
preserved and its flavour enhanced. A 
frying basket or kettle must be used 
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for fish and other things that do not 
supply any fat in themselves. They 
should be immersed in the fat used for 
frying them, and such things as rissoles 
and croquettes cannot be properly 
oooked by dry frying. The oil, butter, 
or lard used need not be wasted, but 
can be strained and put away for 
another frying. All dishes fried in fat 
should be drained on a piece of paper 
or a cloth and reversed, and there left 
for a few minutes, so that any super- 
fluous greasy moisture may be removed. 

Braising. — This is one of the most 
delicious ways of cooking meat, etc., 
Heat given below by means of the 
stove on which the braising-pan is 
placed, and heat above with the hot 
cinders with which the upper part of 
the vessel is filled, produces the effect 
that is obtained by first browning, then 
stewing. 

The meat to be cooked is placed in 
the pan with sufficient stock to Just 
moisten it, and vegetables, seasoning, 
herbs, and spice to thoroughly well 
flavour it, then the lid is set on, and the 
whole may be left, as a stewpan, 
almost to take care of itself. The 
vegetables, etc., are to help form and 
flavour the and when dry meats 

are cooked in this way they may be 
larded with advantage, the larded side 
being uppermost; crispness to the 
lardMns will be given by the heat 
above. 

The gravy obtained by this method 
of cookery should be strained, a little 
browning, thickening, and seasoning 
added if necessary, and served poured 
over the meat. 

BrolIIng.-r-This may be done over 
the fire, but the orthodox way is to 
enclose the article to be cook^ in a 
tHToiler, which is hung in front of the 
fire. This should be heated and the 
wires greased before using. An old- 
fashioned Dutch oven may be used for 
this mode of cooking. 

CMDlng. — ^To grill successfully de- 
pends very much upon the fire, which 
should be clear and hot. A littie coke 
put with the coal makes the red, bright 
Inat so essential for the grill, and it is 
better to cook in any other way than 

to attempt giilUnjf oy^r g 4u|l or 


smoky fire. Well hung, Jui<^ meat Is 
served to perfection by grilling. 

The grid should first be well heated, 
then rubbed over with perfectly sweet 
suet, and meat laid upon this, e3i$>osed 
at once to a fierce heat, will retain its 
flavour and juices. Bc«f and mutton 
are generally preferred with some 
little red gravy left in, but veal cutlets 
or pork chops, after the first exposure 
to the red heat, should be lifted higher 
from the fire, as they need cooking 
through. The meat should be turned 
often upon the grid so as to avoid 
burning, but not with a fork. 

Sauteing. — Is a sort of combination 
of frying and stewing. The pan used 
is a very shallow kind of stewpan, in 
which a little butter or very well 
clarified fat is melted, then the chop, 
kidney, or whatever is to be cooked is 
put into this, and when nearly done 
the fat is drained off and the article 
finished in sauce or stock. 

Steaming.— The great importance 
and usefulness of this mode of cooking 
has till of late been overlooked, but 
now we begin to realize that steaming 
is one of the most economical ones 
known— economical in more than one 
sense. Not only is a saving of fuel 
effected by putting, say, a steamer full 
of potatoes over a boiling cabbage, 
thus using only one space on a stove 
for two vegetables, but the saving in 
the actual bulk and worth of articles 
steamed is great. It is such an easy, 
simple mode of cooking that it should bo 
a popular one. Take, for example, a 
pudding, say a batter one. This is 
placed in the steamer over a boiling 
saucepan containing something not 
too strong in flavour to impart smell 
or taste to the steam given out, and 
there can be no anxiety on the part of 
the cook as to the result of the cooking 
of the pudding, no fear of its being 
watery or heavy as it may be if boiled, 
provided it be taken out directly it is 
done. 

For some months of the year before 
new potatoes are within the reach of 
the majority, the old ones are almost 
invariably best when cooked by steam. 
Meat cooked by steam is delicate in 
flavour, but unlike vegetables it must 

be put ft tin • smaller il«e tban 
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the bottom of the steamer, as it is 
necessary to preserve the gravy. Slow 
cooking of this gives more gravy than 
could be obtained from the v^ter in 
whicn a joint is boiled. Double and 
treble steamers are sometimes used, but 
for ordinary family cooking two fitted 
saucepans would be found sufficient. 

The rules for steaming are simple 
enough : To keep the pot underneath 
that supplies the steam boiling, and to 
only cook such viands by means of the 
combination as are not likely to affect 
one ano^er by smell or taste. Steam- 
ing is most useful for re-heating cooked 
vegetables or other foods. 

Larding. — meats and poultry 
are far better if larded, and with very 
little practice larding will not be diffi- 
cult. 

.Bacon sold specially for the purpose 
must be sliced thinly, not more than a 
quarter of an inch thick, and this must 
be again cut in strips, about three to 
the inch for a large surface or narrower 
for a small bird or pieces of meat. 
The lardoons must then be put into the 
split end of the needle and drawn, 
through the flesh as we should draw 
an ordinary cotton through, leaving 
equal quantities projecting where the 
needle enters and is drawn out. 

The usual length for lardoons is from 
1^ to 2 inches, but long strips may be 
used run in and out again several 
times as wc use cotton, but this is 
more difficult, particularly in hot 
weather, when the bacon is apt to get 
soft and break. It should be always 
kept in a cool place to render it hard 
and firm, and if it can be laid on ice for 
a time so much the better. A guinea 
fowl should be larded, and the breast 
of a turkey is better for being so 
treated ; veal also gains much in 
flavour by larding. 

When the larding is completed, if 
the pieces look at all uneven or ragged, 
they may be snipped into equality 
with a sharp pair of scissors. 

Bardlng 'consists of placing thin 
slices of larding bacon with little 
incisions in them completely to cover 
that which should be otherwise larded. 
The bacon may be left on baked or 
r«)a8t articles when tlie bird or meat is 


sent to table, when if a little glaze is at 
hand it should be brushed over with it, 
but it should be removed from boiling 
foods. A string should be used to tie 
these sheets of bacon upon the article 
barded. This way of treating poultry 
and game saves time in the basting that 
must otherwise be done. 

Browning. — Namely, to give a bright 
brown colour to the upper part of 
many baked dishes, must be done with 
a salamander or, failing this, a hot 
shovel. Either one or the other is 
made red hot and held for a few 
moments over the dish till a bright 
brown colouring is given. 

Such things as scalloped oysters and 
macaroni cheese are often quite 
cooked without being brown on the 
top, and if allowed to remain in the 
oven till the required colour is reached, 
they will become too dry. 

Gas ovens are fitted so that no sala- 
mander is needed, but articles cooked 
in a kitchener or range oven very often 
require one to make them look in- 
viting in appearance. 

THE COOK’S MEASURES. 

It will be convenient to remember 
that ; — 

Sixty drops of any thin liquid arc 
equal to one tcaspoonful. 

Two teaspoonfuls to one dessertspoon- 

ful. 

Four tcaspoonfuls to one tahlc- 
spoonful. 

Three table spoonfuls to one wine- 
glassful. 

Four wine glassfuls to one tumbler- 
ful. 

I lb. Wlieat Flour is equal to about 
one quart. 

I lb. 2 ozs. Indian Meal to one 
quart. 

1 lb. Butter, when soft, to one 
quart. 

I lb. Loaf Sugar (broken) to one 
quart. 

I lb. I oz. of White Sugar (pounded), 
or best moist, to one quart. 

I lb. 2 oz. Brown Sugar to the 
quart. 

8 or 9 Hen’s Eggs (ordinary size) 
before they are broken weigh about 
one poqndt 



THE COOK’S TIME TABLES. 

When consulting these tables the following facts must be borne in mini >- 

In every instance the times allowed for Cooking have been estimated by good average 
fires, properly kept up and suitable for each particular thing. 

That during roasting or baking the joints, etc,, have been carefully basted and looked 
after. 

That in boiling the times stated have been after the water boils, and that the skim- 
ming has not been neglected. 

From these tables it should be found easy to reckon the times to allow for cooking 
joints of different weights to those given, by adding or deducting in proportion to 
that stated. Thus, if a joint of ribs of beef weighing 8 lb, takes 2 hours to roast, and 
one of I0| 2^ hours, the time allowed will be found 15 minutes to the lb, between 
those weights, therefore a joint of 9 lb, should take 2^ hours if cooked in the same 
manner. 


BEEF. 


Joint. 

How 

COOKBO. 

WllORT. TiMK. 

Weight. Time. 

Weight. Time. 

Aitch-bone .... 

Boiled 

ib. h. m. 

8 .. 2 0 

lb. h. m. 

10 .. 2 30 

lb. h. pi. 

12 .. 2 45 

Brisket 

Boiled 

7 .. 2 0 

8 .. 2 IS 

10 .. 2 30 

Bibs •••••« 

Roasted 

8 .. 2 0 

10 .. 2 30 

12 .. 2 45 

„ (Boned) .... 
Round 

Roasted 

7 .. 2 0 

9 .. 2 30 

11 .. 2 50 

Roasted 

6 .. I 30 

9 .. 2 10 

12 .. 2 45 

*Rump-steak . • • . 

Grilled 

1 .. 0 8 

2 .. 0 10 

3 .. 0 12 

Rump-steak .... 

Fried 

I .. 0 10 

2 .. 0 12 

3 .. 0 14 

Shin 

Stewed 

6 .. 3 30 

8 .. 4 0 

10 .. 4 IS 

Silverside (salt; . • . 

Boiled 

7 .. 2 0 

10 .. 2 30 

14 .. 3 15 

Sirloin 

Roasted 

10 .. 2 35 

13 •• 3 15 

16 .. 4 0 

Heart 

Baked 

4 .. X 45 

5 .. I 30 

— . . — 

Tail 

Stewed 

ij.. I 30 

2 .. I 50 

— . . 

Tongue 

1 

Boiled 

6 .. 3 15 




* Time required depends on thickness more than weight 


VEAL. 


Joint. 

flow 

Cooked. 

Weight. Time. 

Weight. Time. 

Weight. Time. 

Breast\ • • • • • 

Stewed 

lb. h. m. 

6 aa 2 IS 

lb. h. m. 

8 a. 2 20 

lb. b. m. 

10 a. 3 0 

Cutlet . • a • • t 

Fried 

I a. 0 12 

2 a. 0 15 

3 .. 0 18 

Fillet a a • a a a 

Roasted 

9 3 45 

12 a. 4 IS 

14 4 30 

Knuckle 

Stewed 

3 a. 2 20 

5 • • 2 45 

6 a. 3 0 

XaOin a a a a a a 

Roasted 

10 .. 2 50 

12 aa 3 10 

16 aa 3 20 

Shoulder . a • . . 

Roasted 

8 .. 3 IS 

10 a. 3 30 

12 aa 4 0 

Shoulder 

Stewed 

8 .. 3 30 

10 aa 3 50 

12 a. 4 10 

Head 

Boiled 

12 a. 2 30 

13 •. 2 45 

14 a. 3 0 

Head a a a # a . 

Stewed 

12 a. 4 40 

13 .. 4 SO 

14 .. 5 0 

Heart . • a a a . 

Roasted 

1 a. 0 40 

Ij.a 0 SO 

— a a — 

Sweetbread a • . . 

Stewed 

1 a. 0 25 

Ija. 0 30 

mmm , , 


M 
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MUTTON. 


^ Joint. 

How 

COOKBO. 

Weight. Time. 

Weight. 

Time. 

Weight. 

Time. 



lb. b. m. 

lb. 

h. m. 

lb. 

h. m. 

Breast 

Boiled 

3 •• I 30 

4 .. 

I 45 

5 • • 

2 0 

Haunch 

Roasted 

10 .. 3 20 

12 .. 

0 

16 . . 

4 30 

Leg •••••• 

Boiled 

7 .. 2 0 

10 . . 

2 30 

12 .. 

3 0 

JLc§[ •••••• 

Roasted 

7 .. 2 0 

10 . . 

2 30 

12 . . 

2 45 

Loin 

Roasted 

6 .. 1 40 

7 •• 

I 50 

8 .. 

2 10 

Neck (best end) . . . 

Roasted 

3 .. 0 50 

4 •. 

I 0 

5 • • 

I 20 

(scrag) .... 

Stewed 

I .. I 45 

i}. . 

2 0 

2 . . 

2 10 

Saddle 

Roasted 

12 .. 3 0 

14 .. 

3 15 

16 . . 

3 35 

Shoulder 

Roasted 

6 .. I 30 

8 .. 

I 45 

9 •. 

2 0 

Head .••••. 

Boiled 

5 .. I 30 

6 .. 

I 45 

7 • • 

2 0 

Heart 

Roasted 

0^.. 0 30 

— . . 



— 

Kidney 

Grilled 

I .. 0 6 






LAMB. 


Joint. 

How 

Cooked. 

Weight. 

Time. 

Weight. 

Time. 

Weight. Time. 



lb. 

b. m. 

lb. 

h. m. 

lb. h. m. 

Breast 

Stewed 

1 .. 

I 10 

2 . . 

I 20 

3 •. I 30 

Fore-quarter .... 

Roasted 

6 .. 

I 20 

7 “ 

I 35 

8 .. I 45 

Hind-quarter . . • . 

Roasted 

7 •• 

I 35 

8 .. 

I 45 

9 .. I 50 

Leg 

Roasted 

3 •• 

I 20 

4 •. 

I 30 

6 . . I 40 

Loin 

Roasted 

3 •• 

0 50 

4 •• 

I 5 

5 .. I 15 

Neck (best entl) . . . 

Baked 

2 . . 

0 40 

3 •• 

0 50 

4 .. I 0 

Shoulder 

Roasted 

3 •• 

0 50 

4 .. 

I 0 

5 .. I 10 


PORK. 


Part. 

How 

Cooked. 

Weight. 

Time. 

Weight. 

Time. 

Weight. 

Time. 



lb. 

b. m. 

lb. 

h. m. 

lb. 

h. Di. 

Ham (smoked) . • • 

Baked 

8 .. 

3 45 

10 .. 

4 0 

12 .. 

4 20 

Ham ...■•• 

Boiled 

8 

3 50 

10 .. 

4 15 

12 .. 

4 30 

Hand 

Boiled 

3 •. 

2 0 

4 .. 

2 15 

5 •. 

2 25 

Fore-loin 

Roasted 

6 .. 

2 15 

8 .. 

2 40 

10 .. 

3 ® 

Hind-loin 

Roasted 

6 .. 

2 IS 

8 .. 

2 40 

12 . . 

3 0 

Leg ..•••. 

Boiled 

6 .. 

3 0 

8 .. 

3 30 

10 .. 

4 0 

Leg ..*••. 

Roasted 

6 .. 

2 IS 

8 .. 

3 10 

10 . . 

3 30 

Bacon 

Boiled 

2 .. 

I 30 

4 •• 

2 0 

6 .. 

2 20 

Face (half) .... 

Boiled 

2 .. 

I 30 

3 •• 

I 40 

4 .. 

i 50 
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FISH. 


NAm. 

How 

Cooked. 

Sl2B OR 
Quantity. 

Time. 

Namb. 

How 

COOKBO 

SlZB OR 
Quantity. 

(fflMB. 




h. m. 




h. m 

Bloaters . • 

Grilled 

Medium 

0 5 

Plaice . . 

Broiled 

Small 

0 5 

Brill . *. . 

Boiled 

Medium 

0 20 

M (Fillets) . 
Salmon . . 

Fried 

Large 

0 3 

Cod (head) . 

Boiled 

Medium 

0 30 

Boiled 

8 lb. 

I 0 

„ (Middle) . 

„ Steaks . 

Boiled 

Fried 

3 lb. 
.Thick 

0 30 

.. (Head, ) 
Shoulders) ) 

Boiled 

3 lb. 

0 30 

John Dory . 

Boiled 

Medium 

0 25 

.. (Middle) . 

Roiled 

3 lb. 

0 30 

Eels • . . 

Souch6 

2 lb. 

0 35 

(Tail) 

Boiled 

3 lb. 

0 28 

Eels . . . 

Stewed 

2 lb. 

0 45 

Cutlets . 

Fried 

Thick 

0 7 

Flounders . 

Fried 

Small 

0 5 

Shad , . 

Boiled 

Medium 

0 40 

Haddocks . 

Baked 

Large 

0 45 

Smelts . 

Fried 

I doz. 

0 5 

„ Dried 

Broiled 

Medium 

0 5 

Soles . . 

Boiled 

Large 

0 9 

Herrings. . 

Baked 

Medium 

0 30 

i Soles . . 

Fried 

Medium 

0 7 

Lobster . • 

Boiled 

Large 

0 40 

1 Sprats . 

Fried 

Medium 

0 3 

Lobster . . 

Boiled 

Small 

0 30 

1 Trout 

Baked 

Medium 

0 30 

Mackerel. . 

Boiled 

Large 

0 13 

1 Trout 

Stewed 

Medium 

0 40 

Mackerel. , 

Broiled 

Small 

0 10 

Turbot , 

Boiled 

Large 

0 JO 
0 \s 

MuUet (Red). 

Baked 

Medium 

0 25 

M (Cut) . 

Boiled 

2 lb. 

.. (Grey) . 
03rsters . . 

Baked 

Medium 

0 30 

(Filleted) 

Fried 

Medium 

0 10 

Scallop’d 

Sm. tin 

0 15 

Whitebait . 

Fried 

I quart 

0 ij 

Plaice • . • 

1 

Fried 

Medium 

0 5 

Whiting 

Fried 

Small 

0 6 


POULTRY AND GAME. 


Namb. 

How 

Cooked. 

SlZB OR 
Quantity. 

Time. 

Name. 

How 

Cooked. 

SlZB OR 

Quantity. 

Time. 




h. 

m. 





h. m 

Ducklings . 

Roasted 

Medium 

0 

35 

Guinea Fowl 

Roasted 

Medium 

I 0 

Ducks . . 

Roasted 

Large 

I 

0 

Larks . 


Baked 

I doz. 

0 15 

Fowl . . . 

Boiled 

Large 

I 

0 

Pigeon , 


GriUed 

Medium 

0 15 

Fowl . . . 

Boiled 

Medium 

0 

45 

Pigeon . 


Stewed 

Medium 

0 30 

Fowl . . . 

Roasted 

Medium 

0 

50 

Rabbit . 


Boiled 

Medium 

0 40 

Goose ^ . 

Roasted 

Large 

I 

50 

Rabbit . 


Roasted 

Large 

0 so 

Goose . * 

Roasted 

Small 

1 

25 

Turkey . 


Boiled 

Medium 

1 45 

Blackcock • 

Roasted 

Large 

0 

50 

Turkey . 


Roasted 

Large 

2 40 

Duck (Wild). 

Roasted 

Medium 

0 

25 

Plover . 


Roasted 

Medium 

0 12 

Grouse . . 

Roasted 

Medium 

0 

30 

Ptarmigan 


Roasted 

Medium 

0 35 

Hare • • . 

Jugged 

Medium 

3 

30 

Quail 


Roasted 

Medium 

0 25 

Hare • • . 

Roasted 

Large 

1 

55 

Snipe 


Roasted 

Medium 

0 20 

Leveret . , 

Roasted 

Medium 

0 

45 

Teal . 


Roasted 

Medium 

0 12 

Partridge 

Roasted 

Medium 

0 

30 

Venison ] 


Roasted 

Large 

4 30 

Pheasant 

Roasted 

Large 

0 

50 

Haunch ) 


Roasted 

Small 

'3 0 

Green Goose. 

Roasted j 

Medium j 

0 

50 

Woodcock 


Roasted 

Medium 

0 25 




COOKERY 

APPLE DUMPLINGS, BAKED 

Peel and core 5 or 6 cooking apples, 
and fill the centre with currants. Roll 
out ^ a lb. of short crust paste thinly, 
and cut it into rounds nearly large 
enough to cover the apples. Place one 
in the centre of each round, wet the 
edges of the paste, and press gently to 
the top of the apple. Put them joined 
parts downwards on a baking sheet, 
and bake them 20 to 30 minutes in a 
moderately hot oven. When nearly 
done, brush lightly over with water, 
sprinkle over with castor sugar, and 
return to the oven to finish baking. 
Serve either hot or cold. 

APPLE DUMPLINGS, BOILED 

Pare and core 6 apples, fill the cavities 
with sugar, and add a clove to each. 
Roll out I lb. of suet paste and cut the 
rounds large enough to rather more 
than } cover the apples. Place one on 
each round of paste, slightly wet the 
edges, and press them gently to the top 
of the apples where they must be com- 
pletely joined. Tie each dumpling in 
the comer of a well-floured pudding 
cloth, put them into boiling water, and 
boil gently from 40 to 50 minutes. 

APPLE TART 

Peel, core and cut 2 pounds of cook- 
ing apples into thick slices. Roll some 
short emst paste into an oval form a 
little larger than the top of the piedish, 
invert the dish in the centre of the paste, 
and cut round, leaving a ^ inch margin 
on all sides. Line the edge of the 
iedish with the trimmings, put in 
alf the apples, add 2 tablespoonfuls 
of moist sugar and 4 cloves, then the 
remainder of the fruit. Moisten the 
paste, lining the edge of the dish with 
water, put on the cover, press the 
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edges together, and notch them at 
intervals of about J of an inch. Bake 
in a brisk oven from 40 to 50 minutes, 
and when the paste has risen and set, 
brush it over lightly with cold water, 
and dredge well with castor sugar. 
This must be done (|uickly, and the tart 
immediately replaced in the oven. If 
the tart is to be eaten cold, directly it 
leaves the oven the crust should be 
raised gently with a knife, to allow some 
of the steam to escape, otherwise it is 
apt to lose some of its crispness. 

ARROWROOT (for Invalids) 

Mix I dessertspoonful of arrowroot 
smoothly with a little cold milk, boil 
i pint of milk or water and pour it on, 
stirring briskly meanwhile. Return to 
the stewpan, and boil for 5 minutes, 
stirring all the time. Add i tea- 
spoonful of castor sugar and serve. If 
preferred, an equal quantity of water 
may be substituted for the milk. 

ARTICHOKES, BOILED 
Wash 2 or 3 Globe artichokes in 
several waters, cut off the stems and, 
if necessary, trim the leaves. Put them 
into boiling water, add about z tea- 
spoonful of salt to each quart of water, 
and if the water be hard or the veget- 
able old, also add a piece of soda, the 
size of a Spanish nut. Keep the 
saucepan uncovered and boil quickly 
from 25 to 30 minutes, or until the 
vegetables are tender. Drain well, and 
serve with Hollandaise, white, or other 
suitable sauce, or, if preferred, oiled 
butter. 

ASPARAGUS, BOILED 
Bud and scrape the white part 
of the stems, beginning from the 
head, tie them into bundles of about 
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ao each, keeping all the heads in 
one direction. Cut the stalks evenly 
and keep the asparagus in cold water 
until it is time to cook it. Have 
ready a saucepan of boiling water, add 
a heaped teaspoonful of salt to each 
quart of water, put in the asparagus 
and boil gently for about 20 minutes, or 
until tender. Dish on toast, and serve 
with Hollandaise, white, or other suit- 
able sauce, or, if preferred, oiled butter. 

BACON, BOILED 

As bacon is frequently excessively 
salt, let it be soaked in cold water 
for an hour or two previous to dressing 
it ; then pare off the rusty parts and 
scrape the underside and rind as clean 
as possible. Put it into a saucepan of 
warm water, let it come gradually to a 
boil, and as fast as the scum rises to the 
surface of the water, remove it. Let it 
simmer very gently until it is thoroughly 
done; then take it up, strip off the 
skin, and sprinkle over the bacon a 
few bread-raspings and garnish with 
tufts of cauliflower or Brussels sprouts, 
if liked. When served alone, young 
and tender broad beans or green peas 
are the usual accompaniments, i lb. 
of bacon should boil for } hour ; 2 lbs., 
xi hours. 

Note : Mild salted bacon may be put 
on to boil in tepid water. 

BARLEY WATER 

Mix I oz. of patent barley into a 
smooth paste, pour into stewpan con- 
taining I quart, of boiling water and 
the thinly-pared rind of | a small 
lemon, and the sugar, and stir over the 
fire for 5 minutes. When cold, strain, 
and use. This forms a nutritious, 
agreeable drink, and it is also largely 
x»ed to dilute milk, thus making it 
easier of digestion. 

BATTER PUDDINO, BAKED 

Put 4 heaped tablespoonfuls of flour 
and a good pinch of salt into a basin, 
make a well in the centre, break in i. 
egg, stir, gradually mixing in the flour 
from the sides, and add milk by degrees 
until a thick, smooth batter is formed. 
Kow beat wi^ for 10 minutes, then add 
the remainder of half a pint of milk ; 
cover, and let it stand for at least I hour. 


When ready to use, put a tablespoonful 
of dripping into a piedish, and while 
it is heating give the batter another 
good beating. Pour into the digh, and 
bake in a quick oven for about 35 min- 
utes. Serve with sugar, butter and 
sugar, jam, or stewed fruit. 

The batter may also be baked in 
small cups or on saucers (buttered). 
It may be varied by the addition of any 
kind of fresh or tinned fruit, or raisins, 
currants, candied peel, etc. 

BATTER PUDDING, BOILED 

Mix 6 oz. of flour and a good pinch of 
salt together, and make a well in the 
centre of the flour. Beat 4 eggs thor- 
oughly, strain them into the flour, 
and stir gently so that the flour becomes 
gradually incorporated. Add ( to i 
pint of milk a little at a time until the 
batter has the consistency of thick 
cream ; then cover, and let it stand for 
I hour. When ready, pour into a well- 
buttered basin, cover with a scalded, 
well-floured cloth, and boil for about 
ij hours. 

Boiled batter puddings may be 
varied by the addition of either fresh or 
dried fruits. They should be placed 
in the basin, and the batter poured 
over them. 

BEANS. FRENCH, BOILED 

Cut off the heads, tails, and a thin 
strip on each side of the b^s, so as to 
remove the string. Cut the beans in a 
slanting direction into slips, and, as 
they are cut, drop them into cold 
water. Have ready a saucepan of 
boiling water, and i heaped teaspoon- 
ful of salt to each quart of water, and a 
small piece of soda if the beans are old 
or are to be kept a good colour. Put in 
the beans, keep the saucepan uncovered 
and boil briskly from 20 to 25 minutes 
according to ago. Drain well, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, then serve. 

BEEP, BOILED 

The aitchbone, round, and brisket, 
are all suitable for boiling. In boiling 
meat a certain proportion of the 
nutritive qualities escape into the 
water, and the liquor should therefore 
be utilized for soup, when it is not too 
salt for the purpose. With this end 
in view, the uquor should be reduc^ 
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to tho smallest possible quantity by 
using a boiling-pot just large enough 
to contain the joint, with barely suffi- 
cient water to cover it. The meat must 
be skewered, or bound with twine, into 
a compact form. The Water in which 
it is immersed should be warm unless 
the meat be very salt, then cold water 
is necessary to extract some of the salt. 
In either case, it should be heated 
gradually to boiling point, and well 
skimmed. With a joint weighing from 
lo to 14 lbs., an allowance should be 
made of 2 or 3 medium-sized onions, 
2 large or 4 small carrots, i large or 2 
small turnips, and 12 peppercorns. 
The onions should be kept whole, the 
turnips cut into thick slices, and the 
carrots lengthwise into 2 or 4 pieces. 
They should be added after the liquor 
has boiled and been well skimmed. 
When suet dumplings form part of the 
dish they should be put into the liquor 
^ an hour before serving, the liquor 
being previously brought to the boil. 
To serve, replace the twine or skewers 
with one or 2 silver skewers, pour some 
of the liquor round the dish, and 
garnish with the vegetables. Allow 
from 20 to 30 minutes to each lb. 

BEEF, BRAISED 
Take 2 carrots and i turnip, cut 
them into dice, and put them and 
a lb. of button onions aside, 
lice the remainder of the carrot 
and turnip, i or 2 leeks and 2 or 
5 strips of celery, and place them in a 
stewpan just large enough to contain 
from 4 to 6 lbs. of fresh brisket of beef. 
Lay the meat on the top of the vege- 
tables, cover with slices of bacon, add a 
bouquet-garni (parsley, thyme, bay- 
leaf), about 12 peppercorns, a little 
salt, and stock or water to nearly cover 
the vegetables. Put on a close-fitting 
lid, and cook as gently as possible for 
4 or 5 hours. Meanwhile, heat oz. 
of butter in a smaller stewpan, add xj 
oz. of flour, stir and cook slowly 
until well browned, and then add some 
stock, using that from the larger stew- 
when none other is available, 
until boiling, season to taste, boil 
for at least 10 minutes, then strain and 
use. The carrot and turnip dice and 
button onions must be cooked separ- 
ately in well-flavoured stock until 
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tender, and they may be added to the 
sauce, or arranged in groups round the 
dish on which the meat is served. 

Note. — It is advisable to par-fry the 
vegetables before placing in the meat. 

BEEF BROTH 

2 quarts of good stock should 
be made from beef and veal bones, 
well skimmed, but not necessarily 
clarified, i carrot, i turnip and ( 
cabbage after being washed and pared, 
may be cooked whole in the stock-pot, 
or the carrot and turnip may be cut 
into round slices, and the cabbage into 
small pieces, and then the vegetables 
should be put in a stewpan with 2 oz. of 
butter, covered, and cooked slowly for 
about 10 minutes. Season with pepper, 
salt, and a little grated n ut meg. Strain 
the stock on to the vegetables, let them 
simmer for about 30 minutes, and skim 
occasionally. Cut a dinner roll into 
thin, round slices, place them on a 
baking sheet, bake them on both sides 
a golden brown in a moderate oven, 
put them in a soup-tureen, moisten 
with a little stock, pour the soup over, 
sprinkle over with a little chopped 
parsley or chives, and serve. 

BEEF, COLD, CURRY OF 

Put the bones and brown outside 
parts of li lbs. of cold roast beef into 
a saucepan, cover with cold water, 
and boil for at least 2 hours, then 
strain and use. Cut the meat into 
slices about } inch thick and i inch 
square. Melt oz. of butter in a 
stewpan, fry 2 onions coarsely chopped 
for 2 or 3 minutes, then add i table- 
spoonful each of curry-powdet and 
flour, and fry gently for 5 minutes. 
Add I pint of stock, x teaspoonful of 
curry-paste, x sliced sour apple, and 
salt to taste; stir until the sauce 
boils, and simmer gently for half an 
hour. Now put in the meat, cover 
closely, draw the stewpan aside to 
prevent the contents boiling, and let it 
remain half an hour for the meat to 
become impregnated with the flavour 
of the sauce. Arrange the meat in a 
pyramidal form in the centre of a hot 
dish, season the sauce to taste, add 
a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, and 
strain over the meat. Serve the rice 
separately or as a border round meat. 
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BEEF, HASHED 

Melt 1 os. of butter, add 2 os. of 
streaky bacon cut into dice, then 1 sliced 
onion and fry a light brown. Now lay 
in X lb. of cold roast beef cut into 
slices, pour over } pint of brown and 
tomato sauces in equal proportions and 
cook slowly for ( an hour, without 
boiling. Dish up neatly with crodtes of 
bread fried in fat as garnish. 

BEEF, LEG OF, STEW 

Cut I lb. of leg or shin of beef into 6 
or 8 pieces, put them in a dish, pour 2 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar over, and let 
them remain at least i hour, turning 
them 2 or 3 times. When ready, put 
the pieces with the vinegar into a jar 
with a close-fitting lid, add a good sea- 
soning of salt and pepper, a bouquet- 
gami (parsley, thyme, bay-leaf) i onion, 
I carrot and ( a turnip cut into thick 
slices. Put on the lid, cover with 2 or 
3 thicknesses of greased paper, stand 
the jar either in a cool oven or in a 
saucepan of boiling water, and simmer 
slowly for 3 hours. When done, remove 
the bouquet-garni, and serve the stew 
in a hot dish, with its gravy. 

BEEF PIE, BAKED 

Remove the bones and the brown 
outside parts of about 2 lbs. of cold roast 
beef, simmer them slowly for at least 2 
hours, strain, season, and use as gravy. 
Cut the meat into thin, small slices, 
peel slice and cook 3 small onions, 
and cut them into very thin slices. 
Spread a thin layer of mashed potato 
on the bottom of a piedish, on the 
top place a few slices of meat, add 
a little onion, sprinkle on some 
powdered mixed herbs, and season well 
with salt and pepper. Repeat until 
the dish is full, pour in as much gravy 
as the dish will hold, cover with the 
mashed potato, and bake in a moderate 
oven for about } of an hour, until the 
surface is well browned. Die potato 
should be smoothed, and shaped by 
means of a knife to resemble as nearly 
as possible a paste crust; and the 
appearance may be further improved 
by brushing over the top with beaten 
egg, or a little milk. Serve the re- 
mainder of the gravy separately. 

BEEF, PRESSED 

Wwb tlw M*ktt of i!) 
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water, put it Into a aaneepan wKh 
sufficient warm water to cover it, boil 
up, sldm well, add i onion, x carrot, i 
a turnip, prepared and sliced vegetables, 
bouquet-garni (parsley, thyme, bay- 
leaf), and 10 peppercorns, and simmer 
gently until the bones can easily be 
removed. Take the meat out of the 
saucepan, and having removed the 
bones, press it between two boards or 
dishes until cold. If brushed over with 
glaze before serving it has a better ap- 
pearance. Dissolved gelatine strongly 
favoured with one of the well-known 
brands of beef essence is a capital sub- 
stitute for ordinary glaze. 

BEEP, ROAST 

The joints usually roasted are the 
sirloin, ribs, and aitchbones, and some- 
times the round. When cooking a large 
sirloin, it is a good plan to cut ofi.the 
thin end, and salt, cook, and press it. 
When the joint to be roasted consists 
of I or 2 ribs of beef off a large animal, 
it may be made compact and easier to 
carve by removing the bones, and 
skewering or tying the meat into a round 
form. The usual accompaniments to 
roast beef are gravy and grated horse- 
radish, or horseradish sauce and York- 
shire pudding. Allow about ^ of an 
hour for each lb. and } of an hour over. 

BEEFSTEAK AND KIDNEY 
PIE 

Cut 2 sheep's kidneys, or } alb. of ox 
kidney, into thin slices across, dip 
them in seasoned flour ; then place one 
on each slice of meat, roll up tightly, 
and put the roll on end in the piedisn. 
Season with salt, pepper, and moisten 
with i gill of water or gravy, line the 
edges of the dish, and then cover with 
rough puff paste. Ornament the sur- 
face with fancifully cut leaves of paste, 
flake the edge of paste, brush over 
with beaten egg, and bake in a fairly 
hot oven from x^ to hours. 

BEEFSTEAK AND KIDNEY 
PUDDING 

Cut 2 sheep’s kidneys or 1 lb. of ox 
kidney into thin slices, mx i table- 
spoonful of flour, X level teaspoonful of 
salt and | teaspoonful of pepper, and dip 
each slice in the mixture, cut 3 lbs. A 
b99(st9f)lc «liG«,«tw4t a Ittdm 
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in length and width, and place x slice 
of kidney on each slice of meat, roll up 
tightly, and plhce the rolls on end in the 
basin. In other respects, proceed as 
directed* in the recipe for Beefsteak 
Pudding. Cook from 4 to 4) hours. 

BEEFSTEAK, FRIED 
Although this method of cooking 
steaks is not to be recommended, it is 
often more convenient than grilling, 
and with proper care the tender juicy 
qualities of the steak may be preserved, 
but it is less easily digested, in conse- 
quence of the fat in which it is fried. 
Make the butter or fat hot in the frying- 
pan, have sufficient to barely cover 
the bottom of the pan, put in i| lbs. of 
rump steak, fry one side quickly, then 
turn and fry the other side. When 
the entire surface is browned and har- 
dened the cooking should be done a 
little 'more slowly, to avoid burning 
the fat in the pan, the steak being 
repeatedly turned. The steak may 
be served with a little butter spread 
lightly on the surface, or with ^avy. 
To make this, drain 0^ all the fat, add 
a little boiling water to the sediment 
in the fryng-pan, season with salt and 
pepper, boil up, skim, strain, and serve 
round the dish or separately in a 
sauceboat. 

BEEFSTEAK PUDDING 
Cut 2 lbs. of beefsteak into thin 
slices, about a inches in length and 
width, but not necessarily uniform in 
shape. Mix i tablespoonful of flour, 
I level teaspoonful of salt, and | 
teaspoonful of pepper together on a 
plate, and dip each slice in the mixture. 
Make x lb. of suet paste, cut of! about 
of it, and put it aside for the lid ; roll out 
the remainder to the size of the basin, 
which must be previously well greased. 
Line the basin with the paste, put in 
the meat, sprinkle the rest of the sea- 
soning mixture between the layers, 
and leave spaces to admit water, thus 
preventing the pudding becoming too 
dry. Three-quarters fill the basin 
with boiling water, ^ch extracts less 
of the juices of ^e meat than cold 
water, put on the cover, and moisten, 
and sesd the edges. If the pudding is 
to be boiled, tie over a scalded and 
0QVWl pvMngi clot]), If 
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cover with a greased paper. Let the 
water be quite boiling, put in the 
pudding and boil for 3^ hours, or steam 
for 4 hours. Allow from 4 to 4} hours 
to cook. 

BEEF TEA 

Remove the fat, and shred finely, 
I lb. of gravy beef or pass it twice 
through a mincing machine. Place 
it in an earthenware jar, add 1 pint of 
cold water and teaspoonful of salt, 
and cover closely. Place the jar 
in a saucepan of boiling water, or in a 
slow oven, and cook slowly for 3 hours, 
stirring occasionally. Strain, remove 
carefully all traces of grease, and serve. 

BLACK CURRANT WINE 

To each pint of juice obtained from 
the black currants add i pint of cold 
water, i lb. of preserving sugar, and a 
good glass of French brandy. 

Take away the stalks, put the cur- 
rants into an earthenware bowl, bruise 
well with a wooden spoon, then drain 
ofithe juice and put it aside. Add the 
water to the berries, stir them fre- 
quently for 2 or 3 hours, then strain 
the liquid and mix with the juice. 
Add the sugar, and as soon as it is 
dissolved turn the whole into a cask. 
When fermentation has ceased rack off 
the liquid into a smaller cask, add the 
brandy, bung closely, and let it remain 
for at least 12 months in a warm place. 
At the end of this time drain the wine 
off carefully into dry bottles, cork them 
tightly, and store in a dry, moderately- 
warm place. 

BLANCMANGE 

Mix 2 oz. of patent cornflour smoothly 
with a little milk, boil about another 
pints of milk with a bay-leaf, and 
let it infuse for 10 or 15 minutes. Now 
stir in the blended cornflour, and cook 
gently for 7 or 8 minutes, then remove 
the bay-leaf, add 1} oz. of castor sugar, 
and pour into a mould previously 
rinsed with cold water. When set 
turn out into a dish. Serve with jam, 
stewed fruit or fruit syrup. 

BREAD AND BUTTER PUD- 
DING, BAKED 

Cut ofl ^e crust of 5 or 6 thin 
riicQB of broad aod butter and divide 
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each slice of bread into 4 squares, 
arrange them in layers in a well- 
buttered piedish, and sprinkle each 
layer with sultanas or whatever is 
being used. Beat 2 eggs, add z dessert- 
spoonful of sugar, stir until dissolved, 
then mix in i pint of milk and pour 
gently over the bread, which should 
only half fill the dish. Let it stand at 
least I hour for the bread to soak, then 
bake in a moderatdy cool oven for 
nearly x hour. 

BROAD BEANS 

This favourite vegetable, to be nice, 
should bo young and freshly gathered. 
After shelling the beans, put them into 
boiling water, salted to taste, and boil 
rapidly until tender. Drain them well 
in a colander, dish and serve separately 
a boat of parsley sauce. Boiled bacon 
often accompanies this vegetable, but 
should be cooked seps^ately. This 
dish is usually served with the beans 
laid round the bacon, and the parsley 
butter sauce in a tureen. Beans also 
make an excellent garnish to a ham ; 
when used for this purpose they should 
have their skins removed. For very 
young beans allow 15 minutes ; when 
of a moderate size, 20 to 25 minutes, or 
longer. 

bAown gravy 

Cut ( lb. of neck or shin of beef 
and I small slice of lean bacon into 
small pieces, peel and slice i medium- 
sized onion, melt i oz. of sweet 
dripping in the stewpan, put in the 
meat, bacon, and onion, and fry till 
brown. Add i quart of water, salt, 
pepper, and clove, cook slowly for 3 or 
4 hours, and strain. Melt 1 oz. of 
butter in a stewpan, stir in ( oz. of 
flour, and cook for 5 minutes, when 
brown add the gravy, stir until it 
boils, skim, simmer for 10 minutes 
and use as required. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS, BOILED 

Qean the sprouts from insects, wash 
them, and pick any dead or discoloured 
leaves from the outsides ; put them 
into a saucepan of boiling water, with 
salt and a very small piece of soda 
(to each ( gallon of water allow 1 heaped 
tablespoonful of salt ) ; keep the pan 
uncovered, and let tnem boU quickly 
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until tender; cook from 20 to 30 
minutes after the water boils ; drain, 
dish, and serve with a tureen of melted 
butter; maitre d*hdtel sauce is some- 
times poured over them. * Another 
method of serving is to toss the sprouts 
in about z oz. of butter and a seasoning 
of pepper and salt. They must, how- 
ever, be sent to table very quicldy, for 
on account of the smallness of the 
sprouts this vegetable soon cools. 

BUBBLE AND SQUEAK 
Melt a little butter or fat in a frying- 
pan, put in some thin slices of cold 
roast or boiled beef, fry quickly 
until lightly browned on both sides, 
then remove and keep hot. Put in z 
shredded onion, fry until brown, add 
some cold mashed potatoes and cold 
greens of any kind, and season to 
taste. Stir until thoroughly hot, then 
add a little vinegar, if liked, and turn 
on to a hot dish. Place the slices of 
meat on the top, and serve. 

CABBAGE OR SAVOY, BOILED 
Pick ofl all the dead outside leaves, 
cut off as much of the stalk as possible, 
and cut the cabbages across twice at the 
stalk end; if very large, quarter them. 
Wash them well in cold water, place 
them in a colander, and drain ; then put 
them into plenty of fast-boiling water, 
to which have been added salt and a 
very small piece of soda (to each } gallon 
of water allow z heaped tablespoonful of 
salt). Stir the cabbages once or twice 
in the water, keep the pan uncovered, 
and let them boil quickly until tender. 
The instant they are done take the 
cabbages up into a colander, place a 
plate over them, let them thoroughly 
drain, dish, cutting them, into squares. 
For small young cabbages allow Z5 to 
20 minutes ; large cabbages and 
savoys, from 30 to 40 minutes. 

CABINET PUDDING, PLAIN 
Cut 2 tablespoonfuls of raisins in 
halves and remove the stones. Cut 
the crusts oi! 5 or 6 thin slices of bread 
(or, in place of bread, savoy finger bis- 
cuits or stale cake may be advantaee- 
ously used for this pudding), divide 
each slice into strips z inch wide, taper 
one end, and trim to a uniform length. 
Have ready a well-bnttered basta, 
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decorate with raisins, and line with 
strips of bread. Beat 2 eggs, add to 
them X tablespoonful of sugar, x pint of 
milk, a |ew drops of almond essence 
or other flavouring, and stir until the 
sugar is dissolved. Cut all the bread 
trimmings into dice, put them into the 
prepared basin, pour on the custard, 
cover with a greaMd paper, and steam 
gently from i to x]^ hours. 

CAKE, PLAIN, FOR CHILDREN 
If bread is not made at home, 
procure the dough from the baker's, and 
as soon as it comes in put x quartern 
into a basin near the fire ; cover the 
basin with a thick cloth, and let the 
dough remain a little while to rise. In 
the meantime, beat J lb. of butter or 
good beef dripping to a cream, and 
make | pint of milk warm ; when the 
dough has risen, mix with it thoroughly 
lb. of moist sugar, | teaspoonful of 
grated nutmeg (or J oz. of caraway 
seeds), the butter and milk, and well 
rub the mixture to obtain a smooth, 
soft dough. Butter some cake-tins, 
half fill them, and stand them in 
a warm place to allow the mix- 
ture to rise again. When the tins 
are 3 parts full, put the cakes into 
a good oven, and bake them from 
x{ to 2 hours. A few currants or 
sultanas can be substituted for the 
caraway seeds, when the flavour of the 
latter is disliked. 

CAKE. PLUM, COMMON 
Rub 6 oz. of butter or good dripping 
into xo oz. of flour, add 10 oz. of moist 
sugar, 8 oz. of currants or raisins, and 
i oz. of ground allspice; warm x| 
pints of new milk, and dissolve x oz. of 
distillery yeast in it, mix the whole 
into a soft dough, knead it well, and 
put it into 6 buttered tins. Place 
them near the fire for i hour, or until 
they are light, then bake the cakes in a 
good oven from x to x| hours. To 
ascertain when they are done, plunge a 
clean skewer in the middle, and if it 
comes out clean, the cakes are done. 

CAPER SAUCE 
Make } pint of melted butter as 
diirected, add to it x tablespoonful of 
CApers, either , cut in two or coarsely 
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chopped, X dessertspoonful of vinegar, 
salt and pepper, and use. 

If for serving with boiled mutton, 
make the melted butter sauce with the 
liquor in which the meat was boiled, 
instead of plain water. 

CARROTS, BOILED 
Cut ofl the green tops, wash and 
scrape the carrots, and remove any 
black specks. If the carrots are very 
large, cut them in halves, divide them 
lengthwise into 4 pieces, and put them 
into boiling salted water (to each } 
gallon of water allow x heaped table- 
spoonful of salt); let them boil until 
tender, which may be ascertained by 
piercing the carrots with a skewer 
or fork, then drain well. Y oung carrots 
should be boiled whole. For young 
carrots, about ^ an hour; old ones, 
from I to hours. 

CAULIFLOWER, BOILED 
Choose cauliflowers that are close 
and white, trim ofl the decayed out- 
side leaves, and cut the stalk ofl flat at 
the bottom. Open the flowers a little 
in places to remove the insects, which 
generally are found about the stalk, 
and let the cauliflowers lie in salt and 
water for an hour previous to dres^g 
them, with their heads downwards ; 
this will eflectually draw out all insects. 
Put them into fast-boiling water, with 
the addition of salt in the proportion 
of X heaped tablespoonful to each 
gallon of water, and let them boil 
gently, keeping the saucepan uncov- 
ered. The water should be well 
skimmed. When the cauliflowers are 
tender, take them up with a slice, let 
them drain, and lay them carefully 
in the dish. Serve with white sauce 
or else plain melted butter, a little 
of which may be poured over the 
cauliflowers. Allow for a small cauli- 
flower, X2 to X 5 minutes; a large 
one, 20 to 25 minutes, after the water 
boils. 

CELERY, BRAISED 
Trim and wash 3 or 4 heads of celery, 
cut each head into 2 or 3 portions, 
and tie up each with 4 inch lengths of 
thin twine. Range them into a well- 
buttered saut6 -pan, season with salt. 
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epper, and nutmeg^ and moisten with 
pint of rich stock. Cut a or 3 slices 
of streaky bacon into strips, fry them a 
httle, and put these on top of the celery. 
Cover the pan, and put it in a hot oven 
to cook its contents for about 30 min- 
utes. When done, take up, di^n the 
cel^, and reduce the liquor or stock, 
adding a little brown sauce to it ; also 
a little meat glaze. Dress the celery 
on a vegetable dish, strain over some 
of the sauce, and serve hot. 

CHEESE. TOASTED 
Knead x oz. of butter, i mustard- 
spoonful of dry mustard, and a good 
pinch of cayenne well together on a 
plate. Prepare one slice of buttered 
toast, trim the edges, cover with 
5 oz. of Cheshire or Cheddar cheese 
sliced very thinly, and spread on 
} oz. of butter. Now add a further 
3 oz. of sliced cheese , cover with butter 
^ above, and cook under the grill or 
in a Dutch oven before the fire until 
the cheese is melted. Serve as hot as 
possible. 

CHICKEN, BOILED 
Truss the chicken for boiling. Have 
ready a saucepan just large enough to 
contain the chicken, and as much 
boijjng stock or water as will cover 
it. ^Kub the breast of the bird with 
lemon, wrap it in a buttered paper, put 
it into the saucepan, bring to the boil, 
and skim well. Add i onion and i car- 
rot, sliced, bouquet-gami (parsley, 
thyme, bay-leaf), 6 white pepper- 
corns, and salt if necessary, and cook 
very gently until the chicken is tender. 

A young bird should be ready to serve 
at the end of i hour, but an old bird 
may need twice that length of time. 
Meanwhile, melt 1} oz. of butter in a 
stewpan, add oz. of flour, cook for 
a few minutes without browning, pour 
in the stock (use some of the liquor in 
which the chicken was cooked if none 
other is at hand), and boil up, stirring 
all the time. Season to taste, and 
simmer for 10 minutes, or until the 
chicken is ready. Remove the truss- 
ing string, place on a hot dish, pour 
over the sauce, which must be thick 
enough to coat it, garnish with chopped 
truffle, parsley, or hard-boiled yolk of 
egg, and servo. 
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OHIOkEN, ROAST 

Xmas the chicken for roasting, prick 
the entire surface of the Veast with 
the point of a metal skewer o| trussing 
needle, skewer over it 2 or 3 slices of 
bacon, baste well with hot fat, and 
roast before a clear fire or in a moder- 
ate oven for about i hour. Baste 
frequently, and a few minutes before 
serving remove the bacon for the 
breast to brown. Meanwhile, simmer 
the neck (and the liver and gizzard 
when not trussed in the n^ngs) in } pint 
of stock. When the chicken is suffi- 
ciently cooked, remove it to a dish, 
drain off every particle of fat, taking 
care not to disturb the sediment, pour 
in the stock, boil for a or 3 minutes, 
season and colour to taste, and strain 
into a sauceboat. Have ready some 
watercress well washed, drained, and 
season lightly with salt and pepper, and 
use as garnish. Serve both ^vy 
and bread sauce separately. 

CHOCOLATE, TO MAKE 

Make | pint of milk and | pint of 
water hot, break the chocolate into 
small pieces, add it, in the proporton 
of I oz. to ev^ pint of milk and water, 
and stir until quite dissolved. Bring 
to boiling point, then strain, and 
serve with sugar. 

CHRISTMAS PUDDING 

Sift ^ lb. of flour and i oz. of Paisley 
flour well together, mix ( lb. of chopped 
suet with the flour, and add I lb. of 
breadcrumbs, } lb. of sultanas, f lb. 
of raisins (stoned) 4 ozs. of mixed 
candied peel, I lb. of castor sugar, 
and I lemon grated rind and Juice. 
Stir in 3 beaten eggs and sufficient 
milk to make the mixture rather 
moist. Boil in one or two wdl- 
greased pudding basins for 4 hours. 
A wineglassfui of brandy may 1 m added 
if liked. 

CIDER 

Cider is the fermented Juice of 
apples: The juice is extracted by 
fint crushing the apples in a cider- 
mill, and afterwards subteting the 
pulp to heavy pressure. The p^uct 
is either diluted with water, or it is 
allowed to ferment in barrels, which in 
some districts are closed at the top 
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and in others open, and simply covered 
with a <^th. When active fermenta- 
tion h^ suteided the cider is drawn off 
into cSks, where it remains for several 
months b^ore it is ready for bottling 
or drinking. Some varieties of effer- 
vescing cider almost approach cham- 
pagne in character, 

CLEAR OX-TAIL SOUP 

Cut an ox-tail into short len^hs, 
cover with cold water, add a little 
salt, bring "to the boil, . and strain. 
Return to the saucepan with i carrot, 

1 a turnip, i onion, i strip of celery, a 
bouquet-gami (parsley, thyme, bay- 
leaf), 6 peppercorns, 2 cloves, i blade of 
mace, salt, simmer gently for four 
hours, keeping the stewpan covered, 
strain, put the meat aside, and when 
the. stock is cold remove the fat. 
Clarify with the whites and shells of 

2 eggs, strain, re-heat, and" serve 
garnished with pieces of the tail, and a 
little carrot and turnip cooked and cut 
into some fancy shape. A table- 
spoonful of arrowroot previously mixed 
smoothly with a little stock, is some- 
times added when a slightly thickened 
** clear '* soup is desired. 

CLEAR SOUP 

Put 2 quarts of brown stock, which 
should be cold and quite free from fat, 
into a clean, well-tinned stewpan, 
add I lb. of lean neck of beef finely 
chopped, I carrot cut in 2 or 3 pieces, 

I onion (left whole), a strip of celery, 
12 peppercorns, 6 allspice, 2 cloves, salt, 
the shells of 4 eggs crushed, and the 
whites stiffly whipped, and whisk all 
together over a gentle fire until just 
on boiling point, then let it simmer 
about ^ an hour. Strain through a clean 
dry cloth, re-heat, and season to taste 
before serving. A glass of sherry, a 
dessertspoonful of French vinegar or 
lemon-juice, and a pinch of castor 
sugar, are frequently added when re- 
heating the consomm6. 

COOK-A-LEEKIB SOUP 

Truss a small fowl for boiling, put 
it in a large stewpan or stock-pot, with 
enough water to well cover it, add a 
little salt, and let it come to the boil. 
Remove the scum, then add x carrot, 
X turnip (previously cleaned), and x 
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onion, peeled and stuck with 2 cloves. 
When the fowl is tender take it out. 
Wash a small bunch of young leeks, trim 
off the roots and outside leaves, and 
cut into I inch lengths. Strain the 
broth (which should measure about 3 
pints) into another stewpan, add the 
leeks and 2 oz. of rice, previously washed 
and blanched. Boil for about ( an 
hour, season to taste, cut the fowl in 
half, divide one half into very small 
pieces, and put these into the soup. 
Use the remainder for some other 
purpose. Before serving, add a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley to the 
soup; if preferred the fowl need not 
be served in the soup, but it is essential 
tliat this soup should be made from 
chicken stock. 

COCOA, TO PREPARE 
To 1 1 teaspoonfuls of prepared cocoa, 
allow I pint of milk and ^ pint of 
water. Mix the cocoa smoothly with a 
little cold water, boil the ren^inder of 
the water and the milk, and pour 
these on to the blended cocoa, stirring 
well meanwhile. Rock cocoa should 
be broken into small pieces, and sim- 
mered gently for a few minutes in the 
milk and water. 

COD WITH PARSLEY BUTTER 
Boil 2 lbs. of cod (cold remains will 
serve) and afterwards separate into 
large flakes. Melt 4 oz. of butter in a 
stewpan, a teaspoonful of finely- 
chopped onion, and fry for 2 or 3 
minutes without browning; then put 
in a teaspoonful of finely-chopped 
parsley, the juice of i a lemon, a 

f ood pinch of pepper, and the fish. 

hake gently over the fire until quite 
hot, then serve. 

COD’S ROE, FRIED 
Boil I lb. of cod's roe for 15 minutes, 
then drain and cut it into slices. 
When cold, brush over with egg, roll in 
breadcrumbs, and fry until nicely 
browned in hot fat. 

COFFEE, TO MAKE 
Allow 1 good tablespoonful of 
freshly-ground coffee to each ^ pint of 
water. Place the coffee in the coffee 
chamber of a cafetidre and pour the 
boiling water through the distributor on 
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to the coffee. When the boiling water 
has percolated through the fine strainer 
with which the cofiee^pot is provided, 
and has been allowed to stand for a 
few minutes, it will be found to be 
quite clear and ready to serve. Coffee 
may be allowed to just come to the 
boil, but boiling it, even for a short 
time, destroys its flavour and aroma. 

COLLEGE PUDDING 

Mix together 4 oz. of breadcrumbs, 

4 oz. of finely-chopped suet, 2 oz. each 
of currants and sultanas, cleaned and 
picked, 2 oz. of sugar, a good pinch 
each of grated nutmeg, ground cloves, 
ground cinnamon, salt, and | a tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, add 2 eggs, 
previously well b^ten, and stir until 
thoroughly mixed. Put the mixture 
into well-buttered dariol moulds, and 
either bake for about 25 minutes or 
steam 35 minutes. Serve with a 
good wine or brandy sauce. 

COTTAGE SOUP 

Cut 2 lbs. of lean neck of beef into 
thin slices, } lb. of streaky bacon into 
dice or cubes, and i onion, 1 carrot and ( 
a turnip, into thin slices. Melt 2 oz. 
dripping in a stewpan, fry the bacon, 
meat, and onion until nicely browned, 
then add the sliced vegetables, 2 quarts 
of water, salt, and pepper, cover 
closely and simmer for z hour. Mean- 
while 2 lbs. of potatoes should have 
been prepared, and, if very large, cut 
in two. Add them to the soup, and 
when they have been cooking \ hour 
sprinkle in a teaspoonful of rice, 
C^k gently for another ^ hour (2 hours 
altogether), and if the potatoes and 
rice are tender, season the soup to 
taste, and serve. 

CURRANT PUDDING, BOILED 

Mix together } lb. of currants, 
cleaned, i lb. of suet, finely chopped, 
and 1 lb. of flour, and add sufficient 
milk to form a stiff batter. Turn the 
mixture into a floured cloth, boil 
gently for 2} hours, and serve with a 
cut lemon, fresh butter, and sugar. 

CUSTARD 

Beat 2 eggs, add } pint of milk, a 
good pinch of ^t, sweeten and flavour 
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to taste. The preparation may be 
baked in a pie dish, steamed is a basin, 
or cooked in a jug placed in a saucepan 
of boiling water. Savoury custard may 
be made by substituting salt, pepper, 
and parsley for the sugar and flavour- 
ing, and some or all of the milk should 
be replaced by good white stock. 

CUSTARD, BOILED 
Rinse a stewpan with cold water to 
prevent the milk sticking to the bottom. 
Put in I pint of milk and lemon rind, 
bay-leaf, vanilla-pod, or other flavour- 
ing, simmer gently until pleasantly 
flavoured, and add i to i} oz. of 
castor sugar, according to taste. 
Strain on to 3 yolks of eggs, stirring 
meanwhile, return to the stewpan, and 
stir by the side of the fire until the 
mixture thickens. Considerable care 
is needed to cook custard in this man- 
ner without curdling it, and any one 
inexperienced should, instead of re- 
placing the preparation in the stewpan, 
pour it into a jug or double saucepan, 
placing whichever is used in a saucepan 
of boiling water, and stir until the 
custard coats the spoon. Add z 
tablesjmnfuls of thick cream, stir z 
or 3 minutes longer to cook the cream, 
and let the custard cool, stirring fre- 
quently meanwhile. 

CUSTARD PUDDING, BAKED 
Beat 2 eggs, add to them i dessert- 
spoonful of loaf or castor sugar and 
i pint of milk, and stir until the 
sugar is dissolved. Strain into a 
buttered piedish, and bake in a slow 
oven until set (about 30 minutes). 
When the oven is too hot the dish 
should be placed in a tin of wdter, to 
prevent the custard baking too quickly. 

CUTLETS, GRILLED 
Trim 6 mutton cutlets, brush over 
with liquid butter, and grill them over 
or in front of a clear fire from 7 to 8 
minutes, turning the cutlets 2 or 3 
times during the process. The cutlets 
should be brushed over with butter each 
time when turned ; and, if liked, may 
be served with a pat of butter, which 
may be varied by mixing with it a 
little chopped parsley, a few grains of 
cayenne, and a few drops of lemon** 
juice. 
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DROP CAKES • 

Add 2 t^poonfuis of baking-powder 
to 1 lb. §L flour on the board, well mix 
it, or inb it through a sieve 2 or 3 times. 
Put ^ lb. of butter and | lb. of castor 
sugar into a clean basin, and beat it 
well up into a cream with the hand, 
add 4 eggs one at a time, beating well 
after e^ addition of egg, and when 
all are well beaten in, add the flour, 
and moisten the mixture with milk to 
batter consistency. Scrape down the 
sides with a palette-knife, and with 
the point of the knife mix in all the 
material scraped down. Have some 
clean white sheets of kitchen paper 
cut to the size that will fit the baking- 
plates or tins, and with a spoon lay 
out small cakes all over the sheets 
of paper, allowing about inches 
between each cake or drop, which 
should be about the size of half a 
walnut shell ; then dust lightly over 
with sugar and bake in a moderate 
oven. 

DROPPED SCONES 

Mix together 6 tablespoonfuls of 
flour, 2 level teaspoonfuls of castor 
sugar, X teaspoonful of baking powder, 
I teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
and i teaspoonful of salt, beat and add 
1 egg and enough milk to form a fairly 
stiff batter, and beat until smooth. 
Have the girdle ready heated, grease 
it lightly with butter or fat, and drop 
on the batter, a tablespoonful at a time, 
until the girdle is full. Cook until the 
scones are covered with bubbles on the 
top, and lightly browned on the under 
side, then turn and cook the other 
side. They may be served either hot 
or cold 

EEL, CONGER. 

This is much esteemed by many 
persons. It forms the basis of the 
well-known soup, and is also made into 
pies. Like a tough steak, it always 
needs long stewing or cooking, as the 
flesh is remarkably firm and hard. It 
should be cooked like a fresh-water ed. 

EELS, PRIED 

Wash, skin, and dry x or 2 medium- 
slaed eels thoroughly, and divide them 
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into pieces from 2} to 3 inches long. 
Mix I tablespoonful of flour, | a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and f-of a teaspoc^ul 
of pepper together, and roll the pieces 
of eel separately in the mixture. Coat 
carefully with egg and breadcrumbs, 
fry in hot fat until crisp and lightly 
browned, then drain well, and serve 
garnished with crisply-fried parsley. 

EELS, STEWED 

Skin and clean 2 lbs. of eels, cut them 
into pieces about 2 inches long, and 
place them in a jar. Add 2 oz. of 
butter, X medium-sized onion cut into 
slices, X dessertspoonful of chopped 
parsley, salt and pepper, cover closely, 
and place the jar in a saucepan of 
cold water, which must be brought 
slowly to the boil. Cook until the eels 
are tender; this will take about 
hours from the time the water boils. 
When done, place on a hot dish, and 
strain the gravy over 

EGGS. BOILED 

Eggs for boiling cannot be too fresh, 
but a longer time should be allowed for 
boiling a new-laid egg than one that 
is 3 or 4 days old. Have ready a 
saucepan of boiling water, put the 
eggs into it gently with a spoon, letting 
the spoon touch the bottom of the 
saucepan before it is withdrawn, to 
avoid cracking the shell. For those 
who like eggs lightly boiled, 3 to 3^ 
minutes will be found sufficient, 4 
minutes* gentle boiling will lightly 
coagulate the white, and 5 minutes 
will set it firmly. Eggs for salads and 
sandwiches should be allowed to boil 
for 10 minutes. Cracking the shell 
and allowing the egg to remain in 
water until cold prevents a dark rim 
forming round the yolk. 

EGGS, PRIED 

Heat 2 oz. of butter or fat in a fr3nng- 
pan. Break 4 eggs into cups, slip them 
gently in the hot butter or fat, and fry 
until the whites are set. Whilst they 
are frying, draw the whites gently over 
the yolks with a spoon, and when set 
baste them well with the butter or fat. 
Take the eggs up with a slice, drain w^ 
from fat, trim them neatly, and serve 
on slices of toast. If the eg^ are to bo 
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served with ham or bacon, cook them 
in the fat obtained by frying the same. 

EGGS, POACHED 
Eggs for poaching should be fresh, 
but not new-laid ; for if poached be- 
fore they have been laid 36 hours, the 
white is so milky that it is almost 
impossible to coagulate it. To pre- 
pare, boil some water in a shallow 
stewpan, or deep frying-pan, add salt to 
taste, and allow to each pint of water 
X tablespoonful of vinegar, or i tea- 
spoonful of lemon-juice. Break the 
egg into a cup, taking care to keep the 
yolk whole, and when the water boils 
remove the pan to the side of the fire, 
and gently slip the egg into it. Tilt 
the pan, with a tablespoon, gently 
fold the white of the egg over the yolk, 
so as to produce a plump appearance, 
and simmer gently until the white is 
set. Take it up carefully with a slice, 
trim the edges, if necessary, and serve 
either on buttered toast, slices of ham 
or bacon, or spinach. 

EGGS, TO CHOOSE 
The freshness of eggs may be tested 
in several ways. One ingenious appara- 
tus is a speculum, furnished with an 
interior looking-glass, which renders 
the egg sufficiently transparent to 
show if it is fresh, infected, or really 
bad. If fresh, a clear disc is thrown ; 
if stale, a cloudy disc with spots ; and 
if bad, a dark unsightly disc is visible. 
Another method of ascertaining their 
freshness is to hold them before a 
lighted candle or to the light If the 
•gg looks clear, it will be perfectly good, 
but if there is a black spot attached to 
the shell, it is worthless. The former 
test cannot be put into practice when 
purchasing eggs in the ordinary way, 
and the latter, test can only be applied 
at night-time when an artificial light 
it burning. To an experienced buyer 
the size, weight, and appearance of 
eggs indicate their value, stale eggs 
bong considerably lighter than those 
newly-laid. Eggs that cannot be 
fdied on should always be broken 
separatdy. 

EGGS, TO KEEP 
Procure the eggs warm from the 
nest, grease <|iem thoroughly all over 
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with butter, lard or oil, lay Aem in a 
box on a thick layer of biaillland sur- 
round each egg with a little^^n, to 
prevent them touching eacl^ other. 
Cover each layer of eggs thickly with 
bran. 

ELDER WINE 

Take 7 lbs of elderberries, 3 gallons 
of water and to each gsdlon of liquid 
thus obtained add 3 Ite. of good loaf 
sugar, X lb of raisins, (anoz.of ground 
ginger, 6 cloves, j'pint of brandy, and | 
teaspoonful of brewer's yeast. 

Strip the berries from the stalks, 
pour the water, quite boiling over them 
let them stand for 24 hours, then bruise 
well and drain through a hair sieve 
or jelly bag. Measure the juice ob- 
tained, put it into a preserving pan 
with sugar raisins, ginger and cloves 
in above stated proportions, boil 
gently for x hour, and skim when neces- 
sary. Let the liquid stand until milk 
warm, then stir in the yeast and turn 
the whole into a clean, dry cask. Cover 
the bung-hole with a folded cloth, let 
the cask remain undisturbed for 14 
days, then stir in the brandy and bung 
tightly. In about six months the 
wine may be drawn off into bottles, 
tightly corked, and stored fov use. 

FIG PUDDING 

Chop 8 oz. of dried figs finely, add 
to them 6 oz. of finely-chopped suet, 
4 oz. of breadcrumbs, 4 oz. of fiour, 4 
oz. of sugar, a good pinch of salt, a 
good pinch of nutmeg, and mix well. 
Beat 2 eggs, add } pint of milk, pour 
into the mixture, and stir well. Turn 
into a greased basin, and steam for 
2} hours. Serve with a suitable sweet 
sauce. 

FISH CAKES 

Heat X oz. of butter in a saucepan, 
add the remains of any cold fish 
(coarsely chopped), mashed potatoes 
(to each lb. of fish allow | lb.), the yolk 
of X egg, salt, pepper, and sufficient 
milk to moisten thoroughly. Stiv 
the ingredients over the fire for a few 
minutes, then turn on to a plate. When 
cold, shape into round, flat cakea, brush 
them over with egg, cover with bread- 
crumbs, and fry in hot fat. The fish 
may be made into one large cahe 
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Instead of several small ones, in which 
case, gi^e a flat tin, and shape the 
tnivf n J aa much like a fish as possible. 
Bnish^t over with egg, cover with 
slightly browned breadcrumbs, and 
bake for about ao minutes in a fairly 
hot oven. 

Notb. — ^T his dish may be varied by 
the addition of forcemeat, made of a 
tablespoonfuls of finely-chopped suet, 
a tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs, i 
teaspoonful of finely-chopped parsley, 
salt, pepper, grated lemon-rind, or 
other flavouring, and moistened with 
egg or milk; or the forcemeat may 
be made of x tablespoonful of picked 
and coarsely-chopped shrimps, bread- 
crumbs, a teaspoonful of anchovy 
essence, i tablespoonful of melted 
butter, salt, pepper, cayenne, and a 
little milk. When using forcemeat, 
spread one half of the fish-cake mixture 
on the tin in the form of a sole, spread 
the forcemeat in the centre, leaving 
bare a narrow margin at the sides, 
cover with the remainder of the mix- 
ture, brush over with egg, sprinkle 
with browned breadcrumbs, and bake in 
a moderate oven for 35 for 40 minutes. 

FISH, CURRIED 

Divide i lb. of cooked fish into rather 
large flakes. Heat i oz. of butter in a 
stewpan, fry a finely-chopped small 
onion till lightly browned, sprinkle in 

1 level dessertspoonful of curry powder 
and X level teaspoonful of flour, and 
when smoothly mixed add to the fish 

pint of milk, and boil for 5 or 6 
minutes. Season to taste, add a few 
drops of lemon-juice, and serve plainly 
or accompanied by boiled rice, as pre- 
ferred. 

FISH MB 

Free x lb. of cooked cod or other 
white fish from skin and bone, and 
chop it coarsely, add 4 oz. of finely- 
chopped suet, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
mashed potato, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
white breadcrumbs, and a good season- 
ing of salt and pepper. Now stir in 

2 eggs with as much milk as will form 
the whole into a stiff batter, and turn 
the mixture into a well-buttered 
baking-dish suitable for sending to 
table. Cover the surface lightly with 
brown breadcrumbs, and put small 
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bits of butter here and theio, and bake 
in a moderate oven for about x hour, 
or until the mixture is set. Serve hot 
in the dish in which it is cooked, or if 
prepared overnight, re-heat at the 
time of serving. 

FISH STEW 

Clean, wash, and dry 3 or 4 small 
flounders, plaice, or other white fish, 
and cut it into neat fillets. Remove 
the skin and bones from some of the 
smaller pieces, and coarsely chop the 
fish, which should fill 2 tablespoons. 
To this add 2 tablespoonfuls of Innad- 
crumbs, i teaspoonful of finely-chopped 
parsley, | of a teaspoonful of finely- 
grated lemon-rind, season with salt and 
pepper, bind with a little beaten egg, 
and shape into small balls. Melt | 
oz. of butter, fry x small chopped 
onion slightly, add a pinch each of 
ginger, mace, and cayenne, and a little 
salt and pepper. Put in the filleted fish, 
barely cover it with hot water, bring 
to the boil, then lay the forcemeat 
balls on the top of the fish. Cover 
with a greased paper, to keep in the 
steam, simmer gently for 15 to 20 
minutes, then transfer to a hot dish. 
Strain the liquor over the remainder of 
the 2 beaten eggs, replace in the stew- 
pan, season to taste, and add x table- 
spoonful of lemon-juice. Stir by the 
side of the fire until the sauce begins 
to thicken, taking care that it does not 
boil, or it may curdle, then pour over 
the fish, and serve. 

FORCEMEAT FOR FISH 

Beard and mince 8 oysters, prepare 
and mix 3 oz. of breadcrumbs, x tea- 
spoonful of minced savoury herbs, 
2 anchovies (these may be dispensed 
with), 2 OB. of suet chopped, salt, 
pepper, pounded mace to taste, and 
blend the whole thoroughly together 
Moisten with 6 tablespoonluls of cream 
or milk, and the yolks of 2 eggs, put all 
into a stewpan, and stir the mix- 
ture over the fire for 4 or 5 minutes 
till it thickens. Stuff the inside of the 
fish with the preparation, and sew up 
the opening. 

FORCEMEAT, VEAL 

Pass I lb. of lean vea^ twice through 
the mincing machine, 4 hen pound it 
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and } lb. of finely-chopped beef suet 
and i oz. of fat bacon cut into fine 
strii» in the mortar. Pto through 
a wire sieve» and 2 tablespoonfuls of 
freshly-made breadcrumbs, x dessert- 
spoonful of finely-chopped parsley, 

} a teaspoonful of finely-chopped onion, 

2 eggs, a pinch of ground mace, a pinch 
of nutmeg and season to taste, and use. 

FRUIT, STEWED 
Apples and pears intended for stew- 
ing should be peeled, quartered, and 
cored. Gooseberries should have the 
tops and tails cut off; rhubarb is 
usually sliced, and if at all old the 
stringy outer skin is stripped off. 
Other fruit, such as cherries and plums, 
should have the stalks removed, but 
the stones may be taken out or not, 
as preferred. Bring ^ pint of water 
and 4 oz. of sugar to the boil, add i 
lb. of fruit, and stew very gently until 
tender. Or, place the fruit and sugar 
in a jar, stand the Jar in a saucepan of 
boiling water, and cook until tender. 

FRYING-BATTER 
Put 4 oz. of flour and a saltspoonful 
of salt into a basin, add gradually I 
pint of tepid water and 1 tablespoonful 
of salad-oil or clarified butter, and mix 
into a smooth batter. If time permits, 
put it aside for about i hour, then 
just before using stir in lightly two 
stiffly-whisked whites of eggs. 

GINGER BEER 
Remove the rinds of 2 lemons as 
thinly as possible, strip off every 
particle of white pith, cut the lemons 
into thin slices, removing the pips. 
Put the sliced lemon into an earthen- 
ware bowl with lbs. of sugar, x oz. 
of whole ginger, bruised, and ^ oz. of 
cream of tartar, and pour in 5 quarts 
of boiling water. Allow it to stand 
until milk-warm, then stir in a good 
tablespoonful of brewer's yeast, and 
let the bowl remain in a moderately 
warm place for 24 hours. Skim the 
yeast off the top, strain the ginger- 
beer carefully from the sediment, 
bottle, tie the corks down securely, 
and in two days it will be ready for use. 

GINGER PUDDING 
Mix za Of. of flour, 6 oa. of finely- 
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chopped suet, i tablespoonfuf of gitMmd 
ginger, x teaspoonful of bakk^-powder, 
and a good pinch of salt weUl^gether. 
Stir in 8 oz. of treacle and ^int of 
milk, turn the mixture into a well- 
greased basin, and cover with a greased 
paper. Steam for about 2 hours, and 
serve with custard or cornflour sauce 
or sweet melted butter. 

GOOSEBERRY FOOL 
Top and tail x lb. of green goose- 
berries, cook them until tender with 
i pint of water and 2 oz. of loaf sugar 
in a jar placed in a saucepan of boiling 
water. Rub them through a hair 
sieve, add more sugar if necessary, and 
let the pulp become quite cold. Whip 
^ pint of cream stiffly, and stir it into 
the preparation a few minutes before 
serving. Send to table in custard- 
glasses or in one large dish. 

GOOSEBERRY TART 
With a pair of scissors cut off the 
tops and tails of ijj pints of goose- 
berries ; put them into a deep piedish, 
pile the fruit high in the centre, and 
put in i lb. of moist sugar ; line the 
edge of the dish with short crust paste, 
put on the cover of paste, and orna- 
ment the edges of the tart ; bake in a 
good oven for about } of an hour, and, 
before serving, dredge with castor 
sugar. 

GOOSE, ROAST 
Prepare and truss the goose, put the 
onion forcemeat inside the body, baste 
it well with hot fat, and either roast 
or bake from 2 to 2} hours, according 
to size and age. Baste frequently and 
if the surface is not well browned, 
dredge with flour when the bird is 
three-quarters cooked. Remove the 
trussing string, serve on a hot dish, 
and send } pint of good beef stock or 
gravy and apple sauce to table in 
sauceboats. 

GRAVY FOR HASHES, Etc 
Break the bones of the joint to be 
hashed into small pieces and slice x 
small onion, x strip of celery, and ) 
a small carrot. Put them into a 
saucepan, add the trimmings of the 
meat, sufficient water to cover the 
bones, bouqnet-gami (parsley, thyme^ 
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tay-leaiMUlt and p^er, simmer for 
a houn^ then strain. Measure the 
gravy 4hen made, and to each ( pint 
allow i oz. of butter, and a dessert- 
spoonful of flour. Melt the butter in 
a stewpan, add the flour, and fry 
brown. Put in the gravy, stir until 
it boils, season to taste, and use as 
required. A little ketchup, or other 
sauce may be added if lik^. 

GRAVY SOUP 

Cut z lb. of neck or shin of beef 
(lean) into small pieces. Make i oz. 
of butter hot in the stewpan, put in the 
meat and i sliced carrot, onion, \ 
turnip and a strip of celery, and fry 
until brown. Add 3 pints of second 
stock or gravy stock, bouquet-garni 
(parsley, thyme, bay-leaf), 8 pepper- 
corfls, 2 cloves, and seasoning, and cook 
very gently for 2} to 3 hours, strain, 
return to the saucepan, boil up, mix i 
oz. of flour smoothly with a little cold 
stock, pour it into tiie soup, simmer 5 
minutes longer, add seasoning to taste, 
and serve. 

GROUND RICE PUDDING 

Boil 1 pint of milk, sprinkle in 3 
oz. of ground rice, simmer gently for 
20 minutes, then stir in 1 tablespoonful 
of sugar, (or to taste), i oz of butter 
and 2 eggs. If bay-leaf or vanilla-pod 
is the flavouring ingredient, it should 
be cooked in the milk ; if essence is 
used,' it is better to add it just before 
baking the mixture. Turn into a 
buttered piedish and bake gently for 
about ^ an hour. 

GRUEL, BARLEY (for Invalids) 

Mix 1 oz. of patent barley into a 
smooth paste of a creamy consistency, 
put into a stewpan with { pint of water 
and the thinly-cut rind of ^ of a lemon, 
and simmer for 10 minutes, stirring all 
the time. Sweeten to taste, add a 
small glass of port wine (optional), and 
serve. 

GRUEL 

Mix I tablespoonful of patent groats 
with a little cold water (or milk and 
water mixed), boil the remainder of 
a pint, pour in the blended groats, and 
stir until, boiling. Simmer gently for 
jf an hour or less if it thickens, stirring 


frequentl>. Strain, add a pinch of 
salt, and rweetca to taste. Nutmeg, 
ginger, butter or cream are frequently 
added when the gruel is intended as a 
remedy for a cold. 

HADDOCK, BAKED 
Wash, clean, and scale i large fresh 
haddock. Make some veal forcemeat 
as directed, put it inside the haddock, 
and sew up &e opening. Truss in the 
shape of the letter S by means of a 
string securely fastened to the head 
of the fish, the trussing needle being 
passed through the body of the fish 
while held in the required shape, and 
the string afterwards secured to the 
tail. Brush over with egg, cover 
lightly with brown breadcrumbs, and 
bake in a moderate oven from 30 to 40 
minutes, basting occasionally with hot 
fat. Serve wi& anchovy or melted 
butter sauce. 

HADDOCK, BOILED 
Clean and wash the fish, cover it 
with warm water, add salt to taste, 
bring to the boil, and cook gently from 
1 5 to 20 minutes. Serve with anchovy, 
parsley, or melted butter sauce. 

HADDOCK, FRIED 
Wash and dry a fresh haddock, cut 
down the back, separate the flesh 
from the bone, and cut into nice fillets. 
Brush over with egg, cover lightly 
with breadcrumbs, and fry until 
golden-brown in hot fat. Garnish 
with fried parsley. 

HALIBUT, BAKED 
Wash and dry 2 lbs. of halibut (cut 
in one thick slice) thoroughly, sprinkle 
it liberally with salt and pepper, and 
dredge well with flour. Pl^ it in 
an earthenware baking-dish, or piedish, 
add z oz. of butter in small pieces, 
and bake gently for about i hour. 
Serve on a hot dish with the liquid 
from the fish strained and poured 
around. 

HALIBUT, BOILED 
Add salt to hot water in the propor- 
tion of I oz. to I quart, put in 3 or 4 
lbs. of halibut, bring slowly to boiling 
point, and simmer very gently from 
25 to 30 minutes, or until the fish will 
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part easily from the bone. Drain 
weU, arrange on a hot serviette gar- 
nished wi& slices of lemon and 
parsley, and serve the sauce (about 
\ pint of anchovy or shrimp sauce) 
separately. 

HALIBUT STEAKS 
Wipe and thoroughly dry 3 or 3 
slices of halibut, season i tablespoonful 
of flour with salt and pepper, and dip 
each slice of fish in the mixture. 
Coat carefully with beaten egg and 
powdered crackers, and fry in hot 
fat until lightly browned. Drain well, 
and serve on a dish paper or folded 
serviette garnished with fried parsley. 

HARICOT BEANS. BOILED 
Put I quart of white haricot beans 
into cold water, and let them soak 
for several hours, according to their 
age ; then put them into cold water, 
s^ted in the proportion of x heaped 
tablespoonful to 2 quarts of water, 
bring them to the boil, and let them 
simmer very slowly for about 2 hours, 
until tender. Pour away the water, 
and let them stand by the side of the 
fire, with the lid of the saucepan 
partially off, to allow the beans to dry ; 
then.add i oz. of butter and a seasoning 
of pepper and salt. Toss the beans for 
about 5 minutes, then dish up and 
serve. 


HARICOT MUTTON 
Divide 2 lbs. of neck of mutton into 
cutlets, and if very fat remove some of 
it. Heat about i oz. of butter or fat in 
a stewpan, fry the meat quickly until 
the entire surface is lightly browned ; 
meanwhile, sprinkle it with flour so 
as to make it brown more quickly. 
When ready, add ^ pint of boiling 
water, a small clove of garlic, bouquet- 
gami (parsley, thyme, bay-le^, and a 
fittle salt and pepper, cover with a 
cloee-fitting lid, and cook very slowly 
for X hour. In the meantime heat i 
02. of butter, fry 4 rather small peeled 
turnips (cut into thick slices), brown, 
then dr^ them and put them into 
the ftewpan containing the meat, also 
2 carrots, previously scraped and cut 
into neat pieces. Continue to cook 
slowly nntif both meat and turnips are 
tenito, t^npile the meat in the centre 


of a hot dish, and arrangers pieces 
of turnip round the base. ^|nm weU 
to remove some of the fat, thSi^ strain 
the gravy over the meat, and serve. 

Note. — In France a handful of 
haricot beans are added to this stew 
and cooked with the meat. 

HERRINGS, BAKED FRESH 
Wash 12 fresh herrings in 3 or 4 
waters, cut off the heads, split them 
open, and remove the gut and back- 
bone. Season well with salt and pep- 
per, and roll them up tightly, begin- 
ning with the neck of the fish. Pack 
the herrings closely in a piedish, cover 
them with thin slices of onion (using 
I or 2 Spanish onions), half fill the 
dish with equal quantities of vinegar 
and water, and bake in a very slow 
oven for 2 hours. When done, remove 
the onion, but let the fish remain in 
the dish in which they were cooked 
until ready to serve. 

HERRINGS, BROILED 
Fry X finely-chopped onion in l 
oz. of butter until lightly browned, 
put in i oz. of flour and 1 teaspoonful 
of mustard, add i pint of vinegar and 
pint of water, stir until boiling, and 
simmer gently for 15 minutes. Wipe 
and dry 4 fresh herrings, remove the 
heads, and score them across the backs 
and sides, but avoid cutting the roe. 
Sprinkle them with salt and pepper, 
and grill over or in front of a clear 
fire from 10 to 15 minutes. Place on 
a hot dish, strain the sauce round, and 
serve. 

HORSERADISH SAUCE (Cold) 
Remove the yolks from the whites 
of 3 hard-boiled eggs, put them in a 
basin, work with a wo^en spoon until 
quite smooth, then add ^ gill of wine 
vinegar gradually, and stir the mix- 
ture uniff it becomes creamy. Add 
I oz. of grated horseradish, x teaspoon- 
ful of castor sugar, ^ teaspoonful of 
salt, and lastly 1 tablespoonful cream, 
stir a little longer, and serve in a sauce- 
boat, or as directed. 

INVALID JELLY 
Dissolve i 02. of vegetable isinglass 
in i pint of Cold water, add 6 02. of 
castor sugar and i pint of orinfS dr 
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lemon-juiA (or hall of each), and 
let the jMxture cool slightly. When 
ready, the yolks of 2 eggs well 
beaten; ;pour into a mould previously 
rinsed with cold water, and put aside 
until firm. When a less acid jelly 
is required, equal parts of lemon and 
orange juice may be preferred to 
lemon juice, or water may replace a 
part of the lemon juice. 

IRISH STEW 

Cut 3 lbs. of neck of mutton into 
pieces convenient for serving, and 
trim off some of the fat. Wash, peel, 
and slice 4 lbs. of potatoes and i large 
onion, peel 12 button onions and 
blanch them. Put a layer of potatoes 
at the bottom of a stewpan, cover these 
with a layer of meat, add a slice or two 
of pnion, and season well with salt 
and pepper. Repeat until all the 
materials are used ; the top layer 
must consist of potato, and the button 
onions should be interspersed. Add 
pints of stock or water, and when it 
comes to the boil skim well, but unless 
the meat be very fat very little subse- 
quent skimming is needed, as the 
potatoes absorb the greater part 
melted out of the meat. The stew- 
pan must be kept covered, and the 
contents cooked gently for about i| 
hours, or until the potatoes are 
thoroughly cooked and &e stew loses 
its watery appearance. If liked, a 
teaspoonful of mushroom or walnut 
ketchup may be added before serving. 
Pile in the centre of a hot dish, sprinkle 
on a little chopped parsley and serve. 

JOHN DORY 

This fish which is very highly es- 
teemed, and is dressed in the same 
way as a turbot, which it resembles in 
firmness but not in richness. Cleanse 
it thoroughly, cut off the fins but not 
the head, which is considered a delicacy, 
lay it in a fish-kettle, cover with warm 
water, and add salt to taste. Bring it 
gradually to near boiling point, and 
simmer sently for 15 ninutes, or rather 
longer, should the fish be very large. 
Serve on a hot napkin, and garn&h 
with cut lemon and parsley, lobster, 
anchovy, or shrimp sauce, and plain 
m^ted butter should be sent to table 
with it 
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JUNKET, PLAIN 

Make i quart of milk lukewarm, 
and then add 3 oz. of sugar and some 
grated nutmeg (or lemon or vanilla 
flavouring). Dissolve 1 junket tablet 
in I a wineglass of cold water, and stir 
it into the milk quickly. Set in a 
moderately warm place for half an 
hour, until it is firm, then place aside 
for an hour to cool. Serve as a custard 
is served. 

KIDNEY, FRIED 

Cut the sheep's kidneys open length- 
wise, but without quite dividing them, 
and remove the skins. Run a skewer 
through them to keep them flat, place 
the kidneys, cut side down, in a frying- 
pan containing a little hot butter, and 
fry quickly on both sides. Season 
with salt and pepper, pour a little hot 
gravy round tliem, and serve as hot as 
possible. 

KIDNEY, FRIED (BEEF) 

Cut I lb. of ox-kidney into slices 
about i of an inch thick, and remove 
the core. Make 2 oz. of butter hot 
in a saut6 pan, mix i tablespoonful 
of flour, i a teaspoonful of s^t, and 
J teaspoonful of pepper together on a 
plate, dip the slices of kidney in the 
mixture, and fry them gently in the 
butter for about 20 minutes, turning 
them 2 or 3 times, and keeping the 
saut6 pan covered. Have ready a very 
hot dish, arrange the kidney neatly 
in two rows, add i teaspoonful of 
lemon-juice, i teaspoonful of finely- 
chopped parsley, and a pinch of cay- 
enne to the butter in the saut6 pan, 
and pour over the kidney. Serve 
as hot as possible. 

KIDNEY SOUP 

Cut i lb. of lean beef and ^ lb. of 
ox-kidney into very small pieces. Melt 
I oz. of butter in a stewpan, and fry 
the meat, kidney, ^ tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, and i tablespoonful 
of coarsely-chopped onion until brown. 
Put in 3 pints of stock or water, salt, 
and pepper, bring to the boil, skim 
well, then cover and simmer gently 
for 3 hours. Strain, pound the meat 
if convenient ; if not, rub as much as 
possible of It through a wire lieve. 
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Retnm the soup to the saucepan, and 
when boiling add the purie of meat, 
and 1 oz. of flour (previously mixed 
smoothly with a little water), simmer 
for a few minutes, and serve. If 
preferred, the soup may be garnished 
with a little carrot and turnip, cooked 
and cut into some small fancy shape. 

LAMB» BOILED 

The leg of lamb is the part usually 
selected for boiling, but this method 
of cooking is not often adopted. Care- 
ful and frequent skimming is essential 
to preserve the colour of the meat, and 
the liquor in which it is cooked must 
contain nothing to destroy or over- 
power its delicate flavour. The peas, 
carrots, or whatever is served as a 
garnish, should be cooked separately, 
and the meat masked with a good 
white sauce. 

LAMB CUTLETS, GRILLED 

Trim 9 or xo cutlets (cut from the 
best end of the neck) into a good shape, 
brush over vrith s^d-oil, then grill 
them over or in front of a clear fire 
for about 8 or 10 minutes, turning 
them 3 or 4 times. Season the cutlets 
lightly with salt and pepper, cover 
the end of each bone with a cutlet- 
fnll, arrange neatly in a circle on a 
border of mashed potato, serve with 
peas (about ^ pint) in the centre, and 
pour i pint of good gravy of demi-glacfi 
sauce round. 

LAMB, ROAST 

Lamb when roasting, requires more 
attention than any other kind of meat. 
No part of it must be underdone, and 
to secure this result without drying 
and hardening the thinner portions 
to an undesirable degree, much care 
is necessary. The intense heat to 
which all meat must first be subjected 
for a few minutes is applied for too 
short a time to affect the colour of a 
Joint kept constantly in motion, and 
the subsequent browning and over- 
cooking of any part may be obviated 
by covering the meat with 2 or 3 
folds of well-greased paper and by 
fluent basmig. The amount of 
heat applied to any part may be 
segulatad raising or lowering the 


joint on the spit, and the r^Aof cook- 
ing by increasing or decrd^g the 
distance between the joint md the 
fire. 

LAMB, STEWED 

Saw the long bones of 3 or 4 lbs. of 
loin, neck or breast of lamb across and 
either skewer or bind the meat into a 
compact form. Heat 2 oz. of butter 
in a large steu^an, add i teaspoonful 
of pepper, 6 mint leaves, and the juice 
of i a lemon, put in the meat, cover 
closely, and cook very gently for about 
I hour, turning the meat 2 or 3 times, 
in order to brown the entire surface. 
Serve Soubise sauce (about ^ pint) 
separately ; or, instead of this sauce, 
add i pint of stock mixed with i des- 
sertspoonful of flour to the butter, etc,, 
in the stewpan, boil for 2 or 3 minutes, 
season to taste, improve the colour, if 
necessary, by adding a few drops of 
liquid caramel Dish up, and servo 
hot. 

LEEKS. BOILED 

Trim off the roots, the outer leaves, 
and the green ends of 12 young leeks, 
and cut &e stalks into 2-inch lengths. 
Have ready a saucepan of boiling 
water, add a tablespoonful of vinegar 
and a dessertspoonful of salt, put in 
the leeks, previously tied in bundles, 
and boil gently for about 40 minutes, 
or until they are perfectly tender. 
Drain well, serve on toast, and pour 
white sauce over them. 

LEMONADE 

Strain the juice of i lemon into | 
pint of cold water, sweeten to taste, 
with castor sugar. Then stir in ^ of 
a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda 
and drink while the mixture is in an 
effervescing state. 

LEMON PUDDING, BAKED 

Cream 3 oz. of sugar and the yolks of 
3 eggs together until thick and white, 
add the juice of 2 lemons, the rinds 
grated, i gill of cream or milk, 2 oz. 
of cakecrumbs, and lastly the stiffly- 
whisked whites of the eggs. Have 
ready a piedish with the edges lined 
and decorated with paste, pour in the 
preparation, and bake in a moderate 
oven for about i an hour, or until set. 
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"sprinkle Ithe surface liberally with 
castor s^fgk, and serve hot. 

LEN*LS, BOILED 

Soak I pint of lentils overnight in 
plenty of water, drain, cover them with 
boiling water, add a little salt, and 
boil gently until soft, but not broken. 
Fry X finely-chopped onion in i oz. of 
butter until lightly browned, add i oz. 
of flour, and when it has cooked for 
3 or 3 minutes put in pint of stock 
or milk, and stir the mixture until it 
boils. Strain and add the lentils, 
season to taste, cook gently for a few 
minutes, then serve. Or soak, boil, 
and drain the lentils as directed above, 
season to taste with salt and pepper, 
stir in a little butter, then serve. 

LENTIL SOUP 

Wash ^ pint of brown lentils, soak 
them for 24 hours, and when ready to 
use drain well. Melt 1 oz. of butter 
in a stewpan, put in i sliced onion, 
carrot, 2 strips of celery, a bouquet- 
gami (parsley, thyme, bay-leaf), and 
lentils, cover closely, and let them 
steam in the butter for 1 5 or 20 minutes. 
Add 3 pints of second stock or water, 
salt and pepper, and cook gently 
for 2 hours, or until tender, then 
rub through a fine sieve. Return to 
the saucepan, add x pint of milk, and 
bring to the boil. Mix i tablespoonful 
of fiour with a little milk or stock, add 
it to the soup, stir, and simmer for 
5 minutes. Season to taste, add 2 
tablespoonfuls of cream, and serve. 
Crofitons of fried or toasted bread 
■hould be handed separately. 

LOBSTERS, TO BOIL 

Buy the lobsters alive, and choose 
those that are heavy and full of 
motion, which is an indication of tiieir 
freshness. When the shell is en- 
crusted, it is a sign they are old ; 
medium-sized lobsters are the best. 
Have ready a stewpan of boiling water, 
salted in the proportion of Jib. to 
every gallon of water, wash the lob- 
sters well and put them in— life is 
thus immediately destroyed — and keep 
them boiling quickly from 20 to 45 
minutes, according to their size, and 
do not forget to skim well. If boiled 
too long, the meat becomes thready. 
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and if not done enough the spawn is 
not red. Rub the shells over with a 
little butter or sweet oil, which must 
be wiped off again. 

MACARONI PUDDINQ 
(SAVOURY). 

Parboil 6 oz. of macaroni, and with 
it line a pint basin, previously buttered. 
Soak J lb. of bread in cold water, 
squeeze it dry, and add i teaspoonful 
of parsley, J a teaspoonful of mixed 
herbs, lemon-rind, spice, pepper and 
salt, 3 oz. of butter, x egg, and any 
macaroni that may be over, cut into 
pieces. Fill the basin and press it 
down. Cover it with buttered paper, 
and steam for ij hours. Serve hot; 
with white or brown sauce. 

MACARONI PUDDING (SUET) 

Break 2 oz. of macaroni into small 
pieces, and cook in a sauce-pan with 
fast boiling water for about 20 minutes, 
then drain off the water and cook 
till nearly tender in i a pint of milk. 
Now add one beaten egg mixed with 
1 oz. of castor sugar, then pour the 
mixture into a buttered pie-dish, and 
bake in a quick oven for about xo 
minutes. 

MACKEREL, BAKED 

Clean 2 mackerel, of medium size, 
take out the roes, put in some force- 
meat and sew up the opening. Put 
them with the rocs into a baking-dish, 
add X oz. of butter or sweet dripping, 
dredge with fiour, sprinkle well with 
salt and pepper, and bake from 30 
to 40 minutes, basting occasionally. 
Serve with parsley sauce or melted 
butter sharpened by the addition of 
lemon-juice, and finely-chopped pars- 
ley. 

MACKEREL, BOILED, WITH 
PARSLEY SAUCE 

Remove the roes, wash 2 mackerel, 
put them into the fish-kettle, with 
just sufficient hot water to cover them, 
and add salt to taste. Bring the water 
gently to near boiling point, then draw 
the kettle aside, and cook very gently 
for about xo minutes. If cooked 
too quickly, or too lon|r, the^ skin is 
liable to crack and spoil the appear- 
ance of the fish. It is a sure 
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indication that the fish is sufficiently 
cooked when theskinl>ecomes loose from 
the flesh. Drain well, place the mackerel 
on a hot dish, ponr over them a little 
parsley sauce, and serve the remainder 
separately in a tureen. Fennel and 
anchovy sauces may also be served 
with boiled mackerel. 

MACKEREL, PICKLED 
Clean and wash 2 or 3 mackerel 
and take out the roes. Place the 
mackerel in an earthenware baking- 
dish with the roes (mackerel are 
best in that part of the season when 
the roes are not full grown), sprinkle 
them well with salt and pepper, add 2 
bay-leaves, allspice, 12 peppercorns, 
i pint of vinegar, and about ^ pint of 
water, cover with a greased paper, and 
bake in a cool oven for nearly x hour. 
Let them remain in tiie liquor until 
required. 

MAlTBE D’H<yrEL, OR 
PARSLEY SAUCE 
Put i pint of good white sauce in a 
saucepan with a little water, stir until 
it boils, reduce well, then add 2 oz. of 
butter a little at a time, and stir well. 
Strain the sauce into another saucepan, 
add f teaspoonful of finely-chopped 
parsley, the juke of | a lemon, 
and seasoning, re-heat and serve. 

MARMALADE PUDDING 
Mix 6 oz. of finely-chopped beef suet, 

8 oz of bread-crumbs, \ a teaspoonful 
of baking-powder, and a pinch of salt 
weU together. Beat 2 eg^, add 4 oz. 
of orange marmalade, and when well 
mixed stir them into the dry ingredi- 
ents. Beat the mixture lightly, and 
if at all stiff, add a little milk. Turn 
into a buttered basin or mould, cover 
with greased paper, and steam from 
2^ to 2 } hours. Serve with marmalade, 
cornflour, or other suitable sauce. 

MELTED BUTTER. 

Melt I oz. of butter in a saucepan, 
stir in { oz. of flour and cook for 2 or 
3 minutes. Half a pint of water now 
to be added must not be quite boiling, 
but it may be hot, and as the sauce 
has to be constantly stirred until it 
boils to incorporate the substances 
contained in it, considerable time is 
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saved by adding warm ol^ot water, 
instead of cold. Bring to fl^boil, and 
simmer for a few minutsnL Season 
and use as required. 

MILK SCONES 

Sift } lb. of flour, x level teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, and ^ level 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, to- 
gether. Rub x^ oz. of butter into the 
flour, add i teaspoonful of castor 
sugar, and mix to a paste with i pint 
of milk. Roll out, and cut out with a 
small round cutter or a wineglass. 
Bake in a moderately heated oven for 
about 15 minutes. 

MINCEMEAT 

Pare 2 lemons thinly, simmer the 
rinds in a little water until perfectly 
tender, then pound them or rub them 
through a fine sieve. Mix well together 
X lb. of finely-chopped suet, i lb. of 
currants, washed and picked, x lb. 
of raisins, stoned and quartered, x lb. 
of chopped apples, x lb. of castor 
sugar, i lb. of sultanas, } lb. of shredded 
mixed candied peel, ^ gill of brandy, 
i a saltspoonful each of nutmeg, 
mace and cinnamon, press into a 
jar, cover closely, and keep in a cool, 
dry place for at least i month. 

MINCE PIES 

When the puff paste has had the 
necessary number of turns, roll it 
out to about a ^ of an inch in thick- 
ness, and line some large-size patty 
pans with it. Fill with mincemeat, 
cover with paste, brush over lightly 
with cold water, and dredge with 
castor sugar. Bake in a mx^erately 
hot oven from 25 to 30 minutes, and 
serve either hot or cold. 

MINT SAUCE 

The mint should be young and fresh* 
gathered. Wash it[free from grit, pick 
the leaves from the stalks, mince them 
very fine, put about 4 dessertspoon- 
fuls into a tureen, add 2 dessertspoon- 
fuls of sugar, i pint of vinegar, and stir 
until the former is dissolved. This 
sauce is better by being made 2 or 3 
hours before it is required for the table, 
as the vinegar then becomes impreg- 
nated with the flavour of the mint. 
Good white wine vinegar is preferable 
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to ordina malt vinegar. Sugar 
should b Ided with discretion until 
the reqjj degree of sweetness is 

obtaine 

MUSHROOMS, BROILED OR 
GRILLED 

Carefully peel some cup mushrooms, 
cut ofi a portion of the stalk, and sea- 
son with salt. Broil them over a 
clear fire, turning them once, and 
arrange them on a very hot dish. Put 
a small piece of. butter on each mush- 
room, season with pepper and salt, 
and squeeze over them a few drops of 
lemon-juice. 

MUSHROOMS, STEWED 

Remove the skins from i lb. of 
button mushrooms and cut off the ends 
of the stalks. Melt 2 oz. of butter 
in a stewpan, put in the mushrooms 
and the juice of | a lemon, season with 
salt and pepper, cover closely, and cook 
gently for al^ut' J of an hour, 
shaking the pan occasionally. Mix i 
dessertspoonful of flour and ^ pint of 
cream or milk smoothly together, pour 
the mixture into the stewpan, stir until 
the contents boil, simmer for 10 min- 
utes to cook the flour, then, if the 
mushrooms are tender, season to taste, 
and serve. 

MUSSELS 

Brush the shells thoroughly, and 
wash I quart of mussels in several 
waters. Put them into an iron sauce- 
pan without water (or into a steamer). 
Sprinkle with a little salt, spread a 
clean wet cloth over them, cover, and 
let them cook in the steam until the 
shells open a little. Take them out 
of the shells, and strain the liquor into a 
basin. Carefully remove the little 
weed which is found under the black 
tongue. Melt x oz. of butter, add | 
oz. of flour, and cook for 3 or 4 minutes, 
then pour in the mussel liquor, and stir 
until it boils. Cool slightly, then add 
the yolks of 2 eggs, i tablespoonful of 
vinegar, and i teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, season to taste, and stir by the 
side of the fire until the eggs thicken. 
Put in the mussels to re-heat, and serve 
in the sauce. 

BiUSTARD, TO BIIX 

Mustard is usually prepared for use 


by simply mixing it smoothly with cold 
water, and it is generally considered 
of right consistency when sufficiently 
moist to drop slowly from the spoon. 
A saltspoonf^d of sadt added to each 
tablespoonful of mustard not only im- 
proves the flavour, but it also prevents 
the mustard from becoming so quickly 
dry. If desired, the pungency may 
be greatly increa^ by mixing a little 
chilli vinegar and cayenne with the 
mustard, the flavour of the whole 
being softened by the addition of a good 
pinch of sugar. On the other l^nd, 
when a very mild flavour of mustard is 
liked, it may be obtained by using 
cream or milk, preferably the former, 
instead of water. In any case it should 
be mixed in small quantities, as it 
quickly loses its flavour and fresh ap' 
pearance. 

MUTTON, BOILED 
The leg, neck, and breast are the 
parts usually selected for boiling. 
When intended for this purpose, the 
meat should not be allowed to hang 
many days, for the least taint spoils 
the flavour of boiled mutton. Too 
often the natural flavour of a boiled 
joint is overpowered by the flavour 
of the vegetables with which it is cooked. 
To avoid this, only the quantity suffi- 
cient to impart a slight flavour should 
be cooked in the liquor, and the 
remainder boiled separately. The 
flavour of the meat is thus preserved, 
and the vegetables are a better 
colour when cooked more quickly 
than is possible if their rate of cooking 
is adapted to the meat. The side of 
the joint intended to be dished up- 
wards should be put downwards in the 
boiling pot, for however gentle the 
ebullition of the water may be, its 
action somewhat spoils the upper sur- 
face of the meat. Moreover, any scum 
that is not removed during the process 
of cooking is apt to fall on the upper 
surface of the meat, and impair its 
appwance. The time allowed for 
boiling is from 20 to 25 minutes for 
each lb. of meat, according to the thick- 
ness of the joint. 

MUTTON, BREAST OF, 

GRILLED OR BROILED 

Divide the breast into pieces 
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convenient for serving, and trim away 
some of the fat. Grill slowly over or in 
front of a clear fire, in order that the 
meat may be thoroughly cooked, 
turning frequently meanwhile, and 
sprinkling liberally with salt and pep- 
per. Se^e with tomato, piquante,or 
other suitable sauce separately. 

MUTTON BROTH 

Remove all the fat and cut x) lbs. 
of neck of mutton into smadl pieces. 
Put I quart of cold water into a stew- 
pan, add the meat, bones, and a little 
salt, bring slowly to the boil, and skim 
well. If pearl-barley is used, blanch 
it by putting it into cold water and 
bringing to the boil. Cut i small 
carrot, ^ a turnip, i onion and i strip 
of celery into rat W small dice or cubes, 
and add them to the broth when it has 
cooked for i hour ; add also i table- 
spoonful of pearl-barley or rice. When 
the broth has simmered gently for 3 
hours, strain and return to the sauce- 
pan. Carefully remove any fragments 
of bone from the meat, vegetables, 
and pearl-barley, and return. When 
boiling, sprinkle in x teaspoonful of 
finely-chopped parsley. Season to 
taste and serve. 

MUTTON CHOPS, BROILED OR 
GRILLED 

Divide the loin of mutton into 
chops, trim away any superfluous fat, 
curl the end round, and fasten securely 
with a small skewer. Brush over with 
salad-oil or oiled butter, broil over or 
in front of a clear fire, turning 3 or 4 
times, then season with s^t and 
pepper, and serve. 

MUTTON, CURRIED 

Remove all skin and fat from x lb. of 
cooked mutton, and cut it into small, 
thin slices. Make ( pint of curry sauce, 
let the meat remain in it for at least 
)an hour, then serve with well-boiled 
rice. 

MUTTON, ROAST 

When possible, mutton should be 
roasted before the fire, for this method 
of cooking imparts a more delicate and 
better flavour to the meat. Whatever 
the joint, it should be well basted with 
hot fat before setting the roasting-jack 
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in motion; and for xo or jR minutes It 
must be placed quite cloftto a dear, 
bright fire, in order to quicMv form a 
hard surface layer. The nlemevolves 
too quickly for it to become over- 
browned in a short space of time. 
During the first few minutes the joint 
should be almost constantly basted, 
and afterwards at short intervals. 
The time required for roasting depends 
principally upon the condition of the 
fire, and the form and size of the joint. 

MUTTON, SCRAG OF, TO COOK 
Wash the extreme end of the scrag 
end of a neck in salted, warm water, 
saw the rib bones across, and remove 
the short ends. Places sliced onions, 

2 sliced carrots, } sliced turnip in a 
stewpan just large enough to hold the 
meat, lay the meat on the top, cover 
with slices of bacon, and add a l^ifliuet- 
gami (parsley, thyme, bay-leaf) xo pep- 
percorns, and either stock or water 
to nearly cover the vegetables. Put 
on a close-fitting lid, cook gently for 
about x} hours, then take out the 
meat, strain it, and coat with egg 
and breadcrumbs. Bake in a quick 
oven until nicely browned. Serve with 
brown sauce, or any sauce of which 
the stock used in cooking the meat 
may form the base. 

NORFOLK DUMPLINGS 
Let the bread dough rise to the same 
degree as when making bread, then 
roll it into balls about the size of a 
very small egg. Have ready a sauce- 
pan of slightly-ealted, rapidly-boiling 
water, cook the dumplings for 6 or 
7 minutes, and serve at once. They 
may be served with Jam, treacle, butter 
and sugar, vinegar and sugar, or good 
gravy. 

OATMEAL PORRIDGE 
There are several ways of making 
porridge. The one generally adopted — 
although by no means the best— is to 
sprinkle the oatmeal into boiling, 
slightly salted water, with the left 
hand, meanwhile stirring briskly with 
a wo^en spoon or wooden spatula. 
When the porridge is thick enough, the 
stewpan is drawn to the side of the fire, 
and the contents, slowly cooked from 
ao to $0 minutes, being occasionally 
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stirred to ^vent it sticking to the 
bottom of cne pan. A better method 
is to 80^4 oz« of oatmeal in pints 
of cold water overnight, and in the 
morning strain the water into a stew- 
pan, and when boiling add the oat- 
meal, and salt to taste. Twenty minutes 
gentle simmering will sufficiently cook 
it, and it must be well stirred during 
the process. Probably the best plan 
of all is to use a water- jacketed sauce- 
pan for making porridge, for it is 
always desirable to have oatmeal 
thoroughly cooked, and as the water 
in the outer pan obviates the necessity 
of frequent stirring, the porridge 
may, with little trouble, bo cooked 
for 2 or 3 hours on the previous day, 
and re-heated when required ; a 
pinch of salt should always be added 
to the porridge. There are three 
varieties of oatmeal — coarse, medium, 
fine ; any kind may be used for making 
porridge, but coarse oatmeal is gener- 
ally preferred. 

OMELET, SAVOURY 

Beat 4 eggs until light, add i table- 
spoonful of cream or milk, | a tea- 
spoonful of finely-chopped parsley, 

I teaspoonful of finely-chopped shallot 
or onion, and a pinch of mixed herbs, 
and season with salt and pepper. 
Melt ij oz. of butter in an omelet 
pan, pour in the mixture, stir with a 
fork until the eggs are on the point 
of setting ; then, with a spoon, draw it 
quickly opposite the handle of the pan 
in the shape of a cushion or half-moon. 
Turn over on to a hot dish, and serve 
as quickly as possible. 

ONION SOUP 

Cut i a turnip and a strips of celery 
into small pieces, peel 3 Spanish onions, 
put them into cold water, bring to the 
boil, cook for xo minutes, then drain 
and chop coarsely. Put 2 pints of 
boiling water into the stewpan, add 
the onions, celery, turnip, bay-leaf, 
a blade of mace, salt, and pepper, and 
simmer until tender (about i hour). 
Rub through a fine sieve, return to the 
saucepan, add i} pints of milk, and 
when boiling stir in i 02. of flour and 
X oz. of butter, previously kneaded 
together. Simmer for a few minutes 
to cook the flour, then let the soup 
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cc»l slightly. Beat the yolks of 2 eggs 
with a little milk, pour them into the 
soup, and stir until they thicken. 
Season, and serve with fried or toasted 
crofitons of bread. 

ONIONS, SPANISH, BAKED 
Put 4 or 5 Spanish onions, with their 
skins on, into a saucepan of boiling 
water, slightly salted, and let them 
boil quickly for i hour. Then take 
them out, wipe them thoroughly, 
wrap each one in a piece of buttered 
paper, and bake them in a moderate 
oven for 2 hours, or longer, should the 
onions be very large. They may bo 
served in their skins, and eaten with a 
piece of cold butter and a seasoning of 
pepper and salt ; or they may be 
peeled, and a good brown gravy poured 
over them. 

ONIONS, SPANISH, BOILED 
Peel some onions, put them into cold 
water, bring to the boil, and strain. 
Have ready a saucepan of boiling 
water, add to it a teaspoonful of salt, 
put in the onions, and boil gently from 
1 1 to 2 hours, according to size. Or 
they may be steamed, in which case 
about i an hour longer must be allowed. 
Serve with the white sauce poured over 
them. 

OX-TAIL SOUP 
Cut an ox-tail into small joints, put 
it into a stewpan, cover with cold 
water, boil up, and strain. Dry the 
pieces of ox- tail, roll them in flour, 
put them with 2 oz. of lean ham of 
bacon, (cut into dices or cubes) and 2 
sliced onions, 2 sliced carrots, i sliced 
turnip and 2 strips of celery, and 2 oz. 
of butter into the stewpan and fry until 
brown. Then add 2 quarts of second 
stock or water, 12 pep^coms, 2 cloves 
and salt ; boil and skim well. Put on 
the lid and cook very gently for about 
4 hours. Strain, remove the fat, 
return to the stewpan, and when the 
soup boils add i glass of sherry and x 
tablespoonful of corn-flour smoothly 
mixed together, stir, and cook for a 
few minutes. Serve the smaller pieces 
of the tail in the soup, the remain- 
der may be re-heated in a good brown 
sauce, and served as an entree. 
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PANCAIOSS (FRENCH). 

Heat i pint of milk in a stewpan. 
Cream 2 oz. of butter and 2 oz. of castor 
sugar together until smooth, beat in 
2 eggs, and stir in 2 oz. of flour lightly. 
Now ^d the warm milk, which will 
slightly curdle the mixture, beat well, 
then cover and let it stand for i hour. 
Have ready 6 buttered plates or large 
saucers, put an equal quantity of batter 
into each, bake quickly until the batter 
rises, then more slowly for about zo 
minutes. Spread 5 of them with jam, 
which should be warm, place them on 
the top of each other, cover them with 
the plain pancake, and dredge well 
with castor sugar. Serve quickly. 

PARSLEY SAUCE (for Meat. Etc.) 

Melt I oz. of butter in a saucepan, 
stir in z oz. of flour, cook for 2 or 3 
minutes, then add { pint of the liquor 
in which the meat has been cooked 
and i pint of milk and stir until it 
boils. Simmer for a few minutes, 
season to taste, add z tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, and use as required. 
If the parsley is allowed to boil in the 
sauce it will lose some of its green colour. 

PARSLEY SAUCE (for Fish) 

Melt z oz. of butter in a saucepan, 
stir in { oz. of flour, cook for 2 or 5 
minutes, then add | pint of fish stock 
or water, and stir until it boils ; sim> 
mer for a few minutes, then season 
to taste, add z tablespoonful of finely- 
chopped parsley, and serve. If the 
p^ley is allowed to boil in the sauce it 
will lose some of its green colour. 

PARSNIPS, BOILED 

Wash the parsnips, scrape them 
thoroughly, and with the point of the 
knife remove any black specks about 
them, and should they be very large, 
cut the thick part into quarters. Put 
them into a saucepan of boiling water, 
salted in the proportion of z heaped 
tablespoonful to each } gallon of water, 
boil them rapidly until tender, which 
may be ascertained by piercing them 
with a fork or skewer, take them up, 
drain them, and serve- in a vegetable- 
dish. This vegetable is usually served 
with salt fish, boiled pork, or boiled 
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beef; when sent to tam^^th the 
latter, a few should be alter- 

nately with carrots round tlKdish, as 
a garnish. 

PASTE, FLAKY (for Pies, Tarts 
and Tartlets) 

Sieve Z2 oz. of flour into a basin, and 
rub in lightly 3 oz. of butter. Add 
about i pint of water and mix into a 
smooth paste, more or less moist, 
according to the consistency of the 
butter, with which it must agree in this 
respect ; r^Jt out into a long, narrow 
strip. DlWde 6 ozs. butter into 3 
equal portions ; put one portion on the 
paste in small pieces, dredge liglitly 
with flour, fold it evenly in three, turn 
it round so as to have the folded edges 
to the right and left when rolling, 
press the ^ges lightly with the lulling 
pin, to prevent the air escaping, and 
roll out as before. Repeat this process 
with the other portions of butter. 
The pastry may be used at once, but 
it will be lighter if allowed to stand for 
one hour in a cool place before being 
used. In making-up, handle as lightly, 
and roll as evenly as possible. Bake in 
a hot oven, and avoid opening the oven 
door until the pa.stry has risen and 
become partially baked. 

PASTE, PUFF 

Wash and squeeze z lb. of butter in 
cold water, dry well in a floured cloth, 
shape into a square about the size of a 
slice of sandwich bread, and keep in a 
cool place while the paste is being pre- 
pared. Sieve z lb. of flour on to a 
marble slab or board, make a well 
in the centre, put in z teaspoonful of 
lemon-juice, and add water gradually 
until a smooth paste is formed. The 
condition of the butter determines 
the consistency ; when soft, the paste 
must be equally so. Knead the paste 
until smooth, then roll it out into a 
strip a little wider than the butter, 
and rather more than twice its length. 
Place the butter on one half of the 
paste, fold the other half over, enclosing 
the butter entirely, and press the 
edges together with a rolling-pin. Let 
it remain in a cool place for abont Z5 
minutes, then roll out to about three 
times the original lengthi but keeping 



HOW TO MAKE PASTRY. 



Sirv<r tilt* Jl(uir, a«l(l w.itrr, aii«l mix with tlio liiitjrrs ; roll oui and plaoi* the hullcr in 
the i enlre ; fold the ends «.)ver, making an eiivelopi* lor the l»iitt«M' ; roll out ; method 
llakini; «m1j;c of pies; inetliorl of cuttini; out tartlets or houehees ; tattK'ls or bonchees 
lor baking. 




PIPING OR FANCY CAKE ICINO. 



Make an firdinary ^rofxr’.s piper batf, place one of the piping funnels at the bottom, 
pour the prepared sugar into the bag. and ti.-ar the paper off the point of it. Hold tin; 
i>ag in the right hanrl, and with the fingers of the left s(juee/e the sugar through the 
funnel. 'Fhe piping tubes have teeth, and patterns of piping vary according to the 
“ (jutlet,” 
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the width the same, and fold exactly 
in Lliree. Turn th^aste round so that 
the folded edges m on the right and 
left, roll and fold again, and put aside 
for 15 minutes. Repeat this until the 
paste has been rolled out six times. 
J'ho rolling should be done as evenly as 
}"ssible, and the paste kept in a long, 
nar ow shape which, when folded, 
*rms a square. Each time the paste 
is rolled out, it may be well sprinkled 
with flour, but it must be evenly dis- 
tributed with a paste-brush, and all 
tl'.c loose flour carefully brushed off 
before beginning to roll Wlicn tlio 
paste has had its sixth roll, it is ready 
for use ; it should be baked in a hot 
oven, and until the paste has risen 
and become partially baked, the oven 
door should not be opened, because a 
current of cold air may cause the 
flakes to collapse on one side. 

PASTE, RICPI SHORT CRUST 
R>ib 10 oz. of butter lightly into i lb 
c f flour, add 1 teaspoonful of baking- 
pow<ler, T level teaspoonfnl of castor 
s.iu’nr, volks of 2 eggs, and a little 
i:li . ii I -cyssary, but this paste must 
;ritficr stiff, and when the butter is 
or the paste is being mixed in a 
warm place, only a few drops of water 
may be required. Roll out thinly, 
anti use at once. The crust for fruit 
tarts sl-Duid be lightly brushed over 
with cold water, and dredged with 
castor sugar before being baked. 

PASTE, ROUGH PUFF, OR 
HALF-PUFF 

Sieve 8 02. of flour on to a paste- 
board, divide 6 oz. of butter (or equal 
quantities of butter and lard) into 
pieces about the size of a small walnut, 
and imx them lightly with the flour. 
Make a well in the centre, put in ^ tea- 
spoonful of lemon-juice, salt, and i 
tablespoonful of water, mix lightly, 
keeping the pieces of butter intact, and 
add water gradually until a moderately 
stiff paste is formed. Roll into a 
long strip, fold it equally in three, turn 
It round so as to have the folded 
edges to the right and left, and roll 
out as before. Repeat until the 
paste has been rolled out 4 times, 
thea use, or if convenient let it remain 
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for 1 hour in a cool place before being 
used. 

PASTE, SHORT CRUST, PLAIN 

Pass i lb. of flour, teaspoonful of 
salt, and i teaspoonful of baking-powder 
through a sieve into a large basin, then 
rub in 3 oz. of lard, clarified fat or 
dripping, add J pint of water, and 
work into a smooth paste with a 
knife. Roll out to desired shape and 
thickness, and use at once. When 
required for fruit tarts, i tablespoonful 
of sugar should be added to the above 
ingredients. 

PEA SOUP 

Wash I pint of dried split peas and 
soak them for 12 hours in water. Put 
them into a stewpan with the bones 
(if any) and 2 quarts of stock or water 
(if water is used, ham or beef bones, 
either cooked or uncooked, will improve 
the soup) and bring to the boil. Slice 
2 onions, 2 carrots, i small turnip and 
2 strips of celery and add them to the 
stock when it boils, and simmer for at 
least 3 hours. Then rub through a 
wire sieve, return to the saucepan, 
add I oz. of flour mixed smoothly with 
a little water, and boil. When the 
pur6e is thoroughly incorporated with 
the soup, season to taste, and serve. 

I dessertspoonful of dried mint 
should be placed in the tureen and the 
soup poured .oir to it 

PEAS, GREEN, BOILED 
Shell the pe^, put them into boiling 
water, add a lit^ salt and a sprig of 
mint, and boil, with the saucepan un- 
covered, from 10 to 25 minutes, accord- 
ing to age and variety. Drain well, 
put them into a hot vegetable dish, 
season with pepper, add a small piece 
of butter, and serve. 

PEAS, TINNED, TO DRESS 
Strain the liquor from 1 pint of 
preserved peas, and wash and drain 
them welL Have ready a saucepan of 
boiling water, add 2 or 3 sprigs of 
mint, and when they have infused for 
5 minutes put in the peas, together 
with a little salt and a good pinch of 
sugar. Le^the peas remain in frie 
water for "iPfew minutes, then drain 
them well, sprinkle them with pepper, 
and add a little cold butter. When 
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fresh mint is not procurable, serve 
the peas sprinkled with powdered 
mint 

PEASE PUDDING 
Put ij pints of split peas to soak 
overnight in water, and float off any 
that may be VRorm-eaten or tliscoloured. 
Tie them loosely in a clean cloth, 
leaving a little room for them to swell, 
and put them on to boil in cold rain- 
water, allowing about 2 hours after 
the water has simmered up. When 
the peas are tender, w^ell rub them 
through a colander with a wooden 
spoon, f^and add 2 oz. of butter, eggs, 
pepper^ and salt. Beat all well to- 
gether for a few minutes, until the 
ingredients are w'ell incorporated, then 
tie them tightly in a floured cloth, and 
boil the pudding for another hour. 
Untie the pudding and turn it on to the 
dish, and serve very hot. 

PIG’S FRY 

Wash the pig’s fry (which consists 
of the heart, lights, liver and sweet- 
bread) well, cover it with water, add a 
little salt, and cook gently for j an 
hour. Drain and dry well, cut into 
thin slices, and coat them lightly with 
flour seasoned with salt, pepper, and a 
little sage. Fry in hot fat until nicely 
browned, then remove and keep hot. 
Sprinkle a little flour on the bottom of 
the frying-pan, let it brown, then 
pour in a little boiling water, and add 
seasoning to taste. Boil up. strain, and 
serve round the fry, or separately. 

PLAICE, BAKED 
Mix 2 tablespoonfuls of white bread- 
crumbs, 1 tablespoonful of finely- 
chopped suet, I dessertspoonful of 
finely-chopped parsley, J teaspoonful of 
mixed herbs, and a pinch of nutmeg 
together, season well with salt and 
pepper, add i an egg, and enough milk 
to thoroughly moisten the whole. 
Make an incision down the centre of 
a medium-sized plaice as for filleting, 
raise the flesh each side as far as possible, 
and fill with the forcemeat. Instead 
of drawing the sides of the fish close to- 
gether, fill up the gap forcemeat, 
and, with a knife, flatten the surface to 
the level of the fish. Brush over with 
the remaining half of the egg, cover 


lightly with pale browned breadcrumbs^ 
place a few small pieces of butter on the 
top, and bake from 20 to 30 minutes 
in a moderate oven. Serve with a 
suitable sauce. 

PLAICE, FRIED 
VVash, dry, and fillet i medium-sized 
plaice, and cut it into pieces convenient 
for serving. Season a good tablespoon- 
ful of flour rather highly with salt and 
pepper, and in it dip each piece of lish, 
tlicn brush over with egg, cover with 
breadcrumbs, and fry in hot fat until 
nicely browned. Garnish with fried 
parsley, and serve with anchovy, 
shrimp, or melted butter sauce, 

PLUM PUDDING 
Mix well together 6 oz. of flour, 6 oz. 
of breadcrumbs, 6 oz. of finely-chopped 
suet, 6 oz. of moist sugar, 6 oz. of 
raisins, halved and stoned, 6 oz. of 
currants, washed and dried, i heaped 
teaspoonful of baking-powder, i salt- 
spoonful of salt, i saltspoonf ul of ground 
mace, and } saltspoonful of grated nut- 
meg, add sufficient milk to mix into a 
very stiff batter, and turn into a well- 
greased basin. Boil for 6 hours, or 
steam for at least 7 hours. 

PLUM PUDDING, CHRISTMAS 
Mix together 8 oz. of moist sugar, 
8 oz. of fine-chopped suet, 8 oz. of sul- 
tanas cleaned, 8 oz. of raisins, halved 
and stoned, 8 oz. of currants, washed 
and dried, 4 oz. of shredded mixed 
candied peel, 4 oz, of flour, 4 oz. of 
breadcrumbs, 2 oz. of almonds, blanched 
and shredded, the grated rind of i 
lemon, a saltspoonful of nutmeg grated, 
i a teaspoonful of salt, stir in 4 well- 
beaten eggs, pint of milk, and i 
wineglassful of brandy, turn the mix- 
ture into two well-buttered basins, 
steam from 5 to 6 hours. 

PORK AND BEANS 
Put a shoulder of young pork pickled 
into a stewpan containing sufficient 
warm water to cover it, bring to the 
boil, add i onion, i carrot, of a turnip 
and 10 peppercorns, and boil gently for 
about 2 hours. Half an hour before the 
pork will be ready throw some beans 
into salted boiling water, boil gently 
from 25 to 30 minutes, then drain well, 
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and pour over them some parsley sauce. 
Serve the pork and beans on separate 
dishes. 

PORK, BAKED. 

Score a leg or loin of pork in narrow 
lines. Slice 2 onions, 2 carrots, i small 
turnip, and 2 strips of celery, place 
them in a baking-tin, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, and add i teaspoonful 
of mixed herbs and 2 or 3 oz. of dripping. 
Lay the meat on the top, and cook in a 
moderate oven for about 2^ hours, 
basting frequently. Half an hour 
before serving, peel two dozen button 
onions, and fry them brown in hot 
butter. Serve the meat on a hot dish, 
garnish with the onions, and send ^ 
pint of gravy to table in a sauceboat. 
If necessary, the gravy can be made 
from the sediment in the meat tin. 

PORK, LEG OF, ROASTED 

Remove the bones down to the knuc- 
kle bone from a leg of pork, break them 
into smaller pieces, and simmer them for 
gravy. Make some sage and onion stuff- 
ing as directed, press it lightly inside 
the leg, and secure the opening. Score 
the skin in narrow strips, brush over 
with salad-oil, and either roast it before 
a clear fire or bake it in a moderate 
oven. Serve the gravy and apple 
sauce in sauceboats. 

PORK PIE 

Cut lb. of lean pork into dice, and 
season it well with salt and pepper. 
Place the bones in a stewpan, add i 
small onion, salt, and cayenne pepper, 
cover with cold water, and simmer for 
at least 2 hours to extract the gelatine, 
in order that the gravy, when cold, may 
be a firm jelly. Put 1 lb. of household 
flour into a large basin, and add to it a 
good pinch of salt. Boil 6 oz. of 
lard and gills of water together 
for 5 minutes, then add it to the 
flour, stirring it thoroughly until 
cool enough to be kneaded. Knead 
until smooth, cover with a cloth, and 
let the basin stand near the fire for 
about i an hour. Throughout the 
whole process the paste must be kept 
warm, otherwise moulding may be ex- 
tremely difficult ; but overheating 
must also be avoided, for when the 
paste is too soft it is unable to support 


its own weight. At the end of this 
time, re-knead the paste, put aside 
about i for the lid, and raise the re- 
mainder into a round or oval form, as 
may be preferred. If an inexperienced 
worker finds any difficulty in raising 
the pie by hand alone, a small jar may 
be placed in the centre of the paste, and 
the paste moulded over it. When the 
lower part of the pie has been raised 
to the necessary shape and thinness, 
subsequent work may be made much 
easier by putting in some of the meat, 
and pressing it firmly down to support 
the lower part of the pic. Before add- 
ing the lid, moisten the meat with 2 or 
3 tablespoonfuls of the prepared sea- 
soned gravy ; the remainder is re- 
heated, and added after the pie is 
baked and still hot. Three or four 
folds of greased paper should be pinned 
round the pie to preserve its shape, and 
prevent it becoming too brown. The 
pie should be baked for at least 2 
hours in a moderate oven, and its 
appearance is greatly improved by 
brushing it over with yolk of egg when 
about } baked. Slices of hard-boiled 
egg are often added with the meat. 

PORTERHOUSE STEAK 
Brush the steak (which should be 
about inches in thickness) over on 
both sides with salad-oil or warm 
butter, sprinkle with pepper, and when 
convenient let it remain for i hour be- 
fore cooking. Grill over a clear fire, 
and serve with maitre d'hdtel butter, 
groups of button onions fried in butter 
and glazed, small stuffed tomatoes, 
horseradish sauce, or suitable accom- 
paniment. 

POTATOES, BAKED 
Choose large potatoes, as much of a 
size as possible ; wash them in luke- 
warm water, and scrub them well, for 
the brown skin of a baked potato is by 
many persons considered the better 
part of it. Put them in a moderate 
oven, and bake them for about 2 hours, 
turning them 3 or 4 times while they 
are cooking. Serve them in a napkin 
immediately they are done, for if they 
are kept a long time in the oven they 
will have a shrivelled appearance. 

Notx. — ^Potatoes may also be roasted 
before the fire in an American oven, 
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but when thus cooked they must bo 
done very slowly. Another way is to 
peel the potatoes and place them with 
roast or baked meat when half done, 
and then bake them in the oven. 

POTATO CHIPS 
Peel the potatoes, slice them thinly, 
wash them well in cold water, then 
drain and dry thoroughly. Fry them 
in a wire basket in very hot fat until 
sufficiently cooked, then remove them 
and re-heat the fat. Wait until the 
blue vapour arises from the fat, then re- 
place the basket, and fry until the pota- 
toes become crisp and lightly browned. 
Drain well, sprinkle with salt, and 
serve. 

POTATOES, BOILED 
Choose potatoes of equal size, scrub 
them, peel them thinly, wash them well 
in clean cold water, but do not let them 
remain in it for more than lo minutes. 
Put them into a saucepan with sufficient 
cold watei* to cover them, add a 
teaspoonful of salt to each quart of 
water, and boil gently from 20 to 40 
minutes, according to age and size. 
Ajscertain when they are done by trying 
one with a skewer : if soft, drain ofi the 
water, put the saucepan by the side of 
the fin with the lid tilted, to allow the 
steam to escape ; let them remain for 
about JO minutes, then serve. 

Opinions are divided as to whether 
potatoes sJiould be put into cold or boil- 
ing water. Those who adopt the for- 
mer method can give no reason for so 
doing, save that of its being on old cus- 
tom, whttreas many who have made a 
sdeotific study of the culinary treat- 
ment of this vegetable assert, and with 
good reason, that the darker layer of 
potato immediately under the skin is 
composed almost entirely of gluten, a 
substance which, like albumen, when 
subiected to the temperature of boiling 
water, at once hardens, forming an im- 
pervious layer that prevents the water 
reaching the inner starchy part of the 
potato. Consequently, the potatoes 
are more dry and floury than they 
would otherwise be. 

POTATOES, PRIED 
Peel and cut the potatoes into thin 
slices, as nearly the same size as 
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possible, parboil them, and dry them in 
a cloth. Make some oil or dripping 
quite hot in a saucepan, and put in the 
potatoes, and fry to a nice brown. 
When they are crisp and done take 
them up, drain them on paper before 
the fire, and serve very hot, after sprink- 
ling them with salt. These are de- 
licious with rump-steak, and in France 
are frequently served as a breakfast 
dish. The remains of cold potatoes 
may be sliced and fried by the above 
recipe, but the slice must be cut a little 
thicker. For sliced raw potatoes, 
allow 25 minutes ; cooked potatoes, 15 
minutes. 

POTATOES, STEAMED 

Scrub the potatoes clean. With a 
sharp knife or potato peeler remove a 
strip of skin about inch wide from the 
centre of each potato, cutting from end 
to end, not from side to side, and steam in 
the ordinary way. The remainder of 
the skin may he removed just before 
serving. This method may be strong- 
ly recommended where large quantities 
of potatoes are required. 

POUND CAKE 

Shred ^ lb. of peel very finely, taking 
equal quantities of orange, lemon, and 
citron. Blanch 2 bz. of sweet almonds, 
and chop them finely. Sieve lbs. 
of flour on to a sheet of paper, and add 
the peel, i lb. of currants, and the al- 
monds to it. Put I lb. of butter into a 
clean bowl, and beat it up to a light 
cream with the hand, then add i lb. of 
castor sugar, and give it another good 
beating ; add in 8 eggs, one at a time, 
beating them after each addition of 
eggs, and when all these ingredients 
are in, add the flour and carefully mix, 
using a little milk, if necessary, to 
bring the mixture to proper cake- 
batter consistency. Turn the prepara- 
tion into round tins,' lined at the 
bottoms and sides with white greased 
paper. Bake it from i| to 2 hours, and 
let the oven be well heated when the 
cake is first put in, otherwise the cur- 
rants will all sink to the bottom. A 
glass of wine is sometimes added to the 
mixture, but this is scarcely necessary, 
as the cake will be founa quite riw 
enough without it. Half these qnaa* 
titles can be used if deeired. 
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PRUNES, STEWED. 

Rinsa z lb. of prunes well in cold 
water, then place them in a basin, add 
one pint of cold water, and let them 
soak for at least 6 hours. When 
ready, put them into a jar, add 6 oz. 
of sugar, I teaspoonful of lemon- juice, 
place the Jar in a saucepan of boiling 
water or in a slow oven, and stew gently 
from zj to 2 hours. 

RABBIT, BOILED 
Wash and truss a rabbit, put it into 
boiling water ; when the water re-boils 
add z onion, z carrot, ^ a turnip cut 
into large pieces, a bouquet-garni 
(parsley, thyme and bay-leaf) , 6 pepper- 
corns, and a teaspoonful of salt. Cook 
gently from 45 to 60 minutes, according 
to the age and size of the rabbit. Re- 
move the skewers, serve on a hot dish, 
coat with onion sauce, and send the 
remainder to table in a sauceboat. 
Serve bacon (boiled or fried) on a separ- 
ate dish, unless small rolls are preferred, 
when they may be used as garnish. The 
liquor in which the rabbit is cooked 
may be served separately as broth, or 
afterwards converted into a white soup. 

RABBIT, CURRIED 
Wash the rabbit, dry it thoroughly, 
and divide it into small joints ; slice an 
apple and 2 onions ; heat 3 oz. of 
butter or fat in a stewpan, fry the 
rabbit until lightly browned, remove 
it, put in the onions, and when they 
have acquired a deep brown colour add 
z tablespoonful of curry-powder and z 
tablespoonful of flour, and fry for zo 
minutes. Now put in { pint of stock, 
and when boiling replace the rabbit, 
add the apple, salt to taste, cover, and 
simmer gently for z^ to z( hours. 
Before serving, add the juice of a lemon 
and seasoning, if necessary. Pile the 
rabbit in the centre of a hot dish, 
strain the sauce over, and serve with 
4 to 5 ozs. of cooked rice separately. 

RED CURRANT JELLY 
Strip the currants from the stalks, 
put them into a jar placed in a saucepan 
of boiling water, and simmer gently 
until the juice is extracted, then strain 
the juice through a jelly-bag or fine 
doth into a preserving pan. To each 
pint add from { to z lb. of preserving 
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sugar, and boil gently until a little of 
the jelly, when tested on a cold plate, 
almost immediately sets. Pour into 
small pots, cover dosely, and keep in a 
cool, dry place. 

RHUBARB WINE 
Wipe 25 lb. of rhubarb ynth a damp 
cloth, and cut it into short lengths, 
leaving on the peel. Put it into an 
earthenware or wooden vessel, crush 
it thoroughly with a wooden mallet or 
heavy potato masher, and pour over 
it 5 gallons of cold water. Let it 
remain covered for zo days, stirring it 
daily; then strain the liquor into 
another vessel, and to each gallon of 
liquid add 3 lb. of loaf or good pre- 
serving sugar, the juice and very 
thinly pared rind of 1 lemon, and stir 
occasionally until the sugar is dis- 
solved. Now put it into a cask, and 
add z oz. of isinglass previously dis- 
solved in a little warm water; cover 
the bung hole with a folded cloth for 
zo days, then bung securely, and allow 
it to remain undisturbed for r2 months. 
At the end of this time rack ofl into 
bottles, and use. 

RICE, CURRIED 
Pick, wash, drain, and dry 4 02. of 
nee thoroughly. Fry 2 finely-chopped 
shallots slightly in hot butter, sprinkle 
in z teaspoonful of curry-powder, cook 
for a few minutes, then add the rice, 
and cook, and shake well over the fire. 
Now add a tomato, skinned and cut 
into dice, a gill of stock, z table- 
spoonful of cream, and a gill of brown 
sauce, season to taste with salt, 
pepper, mace, and nutmeg, and cook 
gently until the rice is tender add- 
ing more stock or sauce, if necessary, 
to prevent the rice becoming too dry. 
When ready pile on a hot dish, garnish 
with slices of hard-boiled egg and tufts 
of watercress, and serve. 

RICE PUDDING, BAKED 
Pick and wash 3 tablesj^nfuls of 
rice, place it in a greased piedish, add 
z| tablespoonfuls of sugar, z pint of 
milk, and a small pinch of s^t. Sprin- 
kle the surface lightly with nutmeg, 
and bake in a slow oven for about 
2 hours. Skim milk, and \ oz. of 
butter, or a level tablespoonful of 
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finely-chopped suet, may be used in- 
stead of the new milk. 

ROCK CAKES 

Rub i lb. of butter, i lb. of flour, 
1} teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and 
} lb. of moist sugar well together 
(the flour should be dried and sifted) ; 
mix in 2 eggs, well beaten, i tea- 
spoonful of essence of lemon, and ( 
gill of milk. Drop the cake-mixture 
upon a baking-tin as roughly as 
possible, and bake for } of an hour in a 
rather quick oven. Currants or peel 
can be added, if liked. 

ROLY-POLY PUDDING 

Mix 8 oz. of flour, 4 oz. of finely- 
chopped suet, i teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, and I saltspoonful of salt into 
a stiff paste with a little cold water. 
Roll it out into a long piece about I 
of an inch thick, spread on some jam 
to within one inch of the edge, and mois- 
ten the sides and far end with water. 
Roll up lightly, seal the edges, wrap the 
pudding in a scalded pudding-cloth, and 
secure the ends with string. Boil from 
l^ to 2 hours, or bake in a quick oven 
for half that length of time. 

6AGE AND ONION STUFFING 

Cut 2 lbs. of onions into dice, put 
them into cold water, bring to the t^il, 
cook for 5 minutes, then strain and 
drain well. Melt 2 oz. of butter in a 
stewpan, and fry the onions for about 
15 minutes without browning them. 
Add ( pint of freshly-made bread- 
crumbs,^ I tablespoonful of finely- 
chopped* sage, and seasoning, mix well, 
and use as required. 

SALMON. BOILED 
^For the court-bouillon (or highly- 
seasoned fish stock), allow to each quart 
of water i dessertspoonful of salt, 6 
peppercorns, a bouquet-garni (parsley, 
thyme, bay-leaf), 

Put into the fish-kettle just enough 
water to cover the salmon, and when 
boiling add x small turnip, i small 
onion, jf a leek, i strip of celery, the 
peppercorns -and bouquet-garni, and 
cook gently for 30 minutes. In the 
meantime, wash, clean, and scale the 
fish, and tie it loosely in a piece of 
ma^* Remove any scum there may 
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be on the fish stock, then put in the flsh 
and boil gently until sufficiently cooked 
(the time required depends more on the 
thickness of the fish than the weight ; 
^low 10 minutes for each lb. when cook- 
ing a thick piece, and 7 minutes for the 
tail end), then drain well, dish on a 
folded napkin, garnish with parsley, 
and serve with sliced cucumber and 
Hollondaise or suitable sauce. 

SAUCE FOR SWEET PUDDINGS 

Beat ^ lb. of butter to a cream, add 
i lb. of pounded sugar and a wineglass- 
ful of brandy or rum ; stir until the 
whole is thoroughly mixed, and serve. 
This sauce may either be poured round 
the pudding or served in a tureen. 

SAUSAGES. TO FRY 

Prick the sausages well with a fork, 
as this prevents the skins breaking. 
Put the sausages into a frying-pan con- 
taining a little hot fat, and fry gently, 
turning two or three times, so as to 
brown them equally. Serve on mashed 
potato or toasted bread. 

SCOTCH BROTH 

Cut 3 lbs. of scrag end of mutton into 
small pieces, put them into a stewpan 
with 3 quarts of cold water and a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and cook gently for a 
hours. Wash 2 tablespoonfuls of Scotch 
barley, cut i onion, i carrot, i turnip, 
a strip of celery, and i dessertspoonful 
of finely-chopped parsley into dice, add 
them to the broth, and cook for another 
hour, making 3 hours in all. Strain 
and return the broth to the stewpan. 
Cut the meat into small pieces, care- 
fully remove any fragments of bone 
from the vegetables and barley, and 
add them to the broth. When quite 
hot, season to taste, and serve. 

SEED CAKE 

Put i a quartern of dough (which 
may be got from the baker's) in a basin 
covered with a cloth, and set it in a 
warm place to rise. Then spread i a 
quartern out over the board, add { lb. 
of good dripping, } an oz. of caraway 
seeds, i egg, and 10 ozs. of moist 
sugar, and rub together the ingre* 
dients until they are thoroughly mixed. 
Put the mixture into a buttered tini 
and bake the cake for a hours* 
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BHEEFS HEART 
Soak the heart for i hour in warm 
water. Cut ofi the deaf ears, any 
cartilage or gristle there may be, and 
the muscular wall dividing the cavities 
of the heart, and boil them down for 
gravy. Dry the heart thoroughly, fill 
the inside with forcemeat, and tie a 
greased paper round the base to keep 
in the forcemeat. Heat 2 or 3 oz. of 
dripping in a baking-tin, baste the 
heart well, and bake in a moderate oven 
for about hours. Gentle cooking 
and frequent basting are necessary to 
prevent the heart becoming dry and 
hard. When done, drain off the fat, 
but leave the sediment, pour in the pre- 
pared gravy, boil up, season to taste, 
and either pour over the heart or serve 
separately. The excellence of this 
dish depends mainly on its being served 
as hot as possible. 

Sheep's hearts may also be stuffed 
with onion farce. 

SKATE, BOILED 
Clean and skin the skate, put it into 
a fish-kettle containing sufficient 
salted warm water to just cover it, and 
simmer gently for abotit 50 minutes, 
or until the fish separates readily from 
the bone. Drain well, dish on a 
folded napkin, and serve with shrimp, 
lobster or caper sauce. 

SKATE, FRIED 
Cleanse the skate, lay the fish in a 
dish with vinegar to cover them, add 
salt, pepper to taste, i sliced onion, 

X small bunch of parsley, and the juice 
of i a lemon, and let the fish remain 
in this pickle for hours. Drain 
them well, flour them or cover them 
with egg and breadcrumbs, and fry in 
hot fat until nicely browned. They 
may be served either with or without 
sauce. Skate is not good if dressed too 
fresh, unless it is crimped, and it should, 
therefore, be kept for a day. 

8MELTS, TO BAKE 
Wash and dry 12 smelts thoroughly 
in a cloth, and arrange them nicely in a 
flat baking-dish. Cover them with 
fine breadcrumbs, and place over them 
little pieces of butter. Season and 
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bake for 15 minutes. Just before 
serving, add a squeeze of lemon-juice, 
and garnish with fried parsley and cut 
lemon. 

SOLE, BOILED 

Wash and clean the fish, but do not 
skin it, and cut off the fins. Have 
ready a fish-kettle with sufficient warm 
water to cover the fish, add salt to 
taste, put in the sole, and cook gently 
from 10 to 12 minutes, according to its 
size. Drain well, dish on a folded nap- 
kin, garnish with parsley and cut 
lemon, and serve with shrimp, lobster, 
or plain melted butter sauce. 

SOLE, FRIED 

Wash and skin a medium-sized sole, 
cut off the fins, and dry well. Add a 
liberal seasoning of salt and pepper to a 
teaspoonful of flour, rub it well into the 
sole, then brush it over with egg, and 
cover with fine breadcrumbs. Lift it 
carefully on to the wire drainer, lower 
it into the hot oil or fat, and fry until 
it acquires a pale, golden-brown 
colour. Soles may also be fried, 
though less easily, and sometimes less 
satisfactorily, in a large frying-pan. The 
oval form is preferable for the purpose ; 
and in frying, care should be taken to 
first cook the side of the sole intended 
to be served uppermost, otherwise 
breadcrumbs that have become de- 
tached from the side first fried may 
adhere to the side next cooked, and 
spoil its appearance. Drain well on 
kitchen paper, and serve garnished 
with fried parsley. 

SOLES, TO FILLET 

Soles for filleting should be large, as 
the flesh can be more easily separated 
from the bones, and there is less waste. 
To skin any fish, it must be kept wet. 
It is easier to skin if it is stale. 

With flat-fish, begin at the tail, cut 
the skin across, but do not cut into the 
flesh, and loosen the skin along the fins 
on either side with a skewer or finger. 
Then tear off the skin with the left 
hand, keeping the thumb ^of the right 
hand well pressed over the backbone 
to prevent the removal of the flesh with 
the skin. Use a sharp knife for filleting ; 
keep it pressed to the bone, raise the 
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flesh carefully, remove the fillets, and 
divide them into pieces suitable for 
serving. Fillets of a small sole are not 
divided ; they are rolled, tied, or folded 
according to requirements. 

SPINACH, BOILED 

Pick ofl the stalks, and wash s lbs. of 
spinach in cold water until free from 
grit. Then put it into a saucepan with 
about a level tablespoonful of salt, and 
Just sufficient water to cover the bot- 
tom of the pan. Boil uncovered from 
13 to 25 minutes, occasionally pressing 
it down, and turning it over with a 
wooden spoon. When done, rub it 
through a fine sieve; put it into a 
stew-pan, with 1 oz. of butter, season 
well with pepper, sprinkle in a tabic- 
spoonful of flour, and stir over the fire 
for 5 or 6 minutes. Serve on a hot 
dish garnished with crofitons of fried 
or toasted bread. 

SPONGE CAKE 

Put 8 eggs into one side of the scale, 
and take ti^ weight of 8 in castor sugar, 
and the weight of 5 in good, dry flour. 
Separate the yolks from the whites of 
the eggs ; beat in the former, put them 
into a saucepan with the sugar, and let 
them remain over the fire until milk- 
warm, keeping them well stirred. Then 
put them into a basin, add the grated 
rind of i lemon, mix^ with i table- 
spoonful of brandy, and beat these 
ingredients well together. Whisk the 
whites of the eggs to a very stiff froth, 
stir them into the other ingredients, and 
bc^t the cake well for } of an hour. Then 
take out the whisk, sieve in the flour, 
and mix it lightly with a wooden 
spoon. Put it into a buttered mould, 
dusted out with a little finely-sifted 
sugar and flour, and bake the cake in a 
quick oven for i j hours. Care must be 
taken that it is put into the oven 
immediately, or it will not be light. 
The flavouring of this cake may be 
varied by adding a few drops of essence 
of almonds, instead of the grated lemon- 
rind. 

SPRATS , 

Sprats shcmld be cooked very fresh. 
ThcSr condition can be ascertained by 
their eyes, which should be bright. 
Wipe tikem dry ; fasten them in rows 


by a skewer run through the eyes, 
dredge with flour, and broil them on a 
gridiron over a nice clear fire. The 
gridiron should be rubbed with suet. * 
Serve very hot, with cut lemons and 
brown bread and butter. 

STEAK, STEWED 

Remove the fat from z lb. of beef- 
steak and put it aside until wanted, 
divide the lean into 5 or 6 pieces. Cut x 
onion, i carrot, and i a turnip into dice 
or Julienne strips, and keep them in 
water until required. Heat i oz. of 
butter in a stewpan, fry the steak 
quickly until browned on both sides, 
remove it, put in the trimmings of the 
vegetables and i oz. of flour, fry brown, 
then a<ld J pint of stock or water, and 
stir until boiling. Replace the meat, 
season to taste, cover closely, and cook 
gently for about 2 hours. When 
done, have ready the dice or strips of 
vegetables boiled until tender in 
salted water, and the fat of the meat 
fried and nicely browned. Arrange 
the pieces of steak neatly on a hot 
dish, strain the sauce over, place the 
fat on the top, and garnish the base with 
groups of the prepared vegetables. 

SUET CRUST 

Free 6 oz. of suet from skin, shred it 
into fine flakes, but do not chop it. 
Add 12 oz. of flour to the suet, and 
mix both well together in a basin, then 
add J teaspoonful of salt, i heaped tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, and as 
much cold water as is necessary to 
mix the whole into a fairly stiff paste. 
Knead lightly, then roll out, and use 
for any kind of pie or pudding intended 
to be eaten hot. 

SUET PUDDING 

Mix 12 oz. of flour, 6 oz. of finely- 
chopped suet, X teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, and ^ teaspoonful of salt to- 
gether, and add water gradually until a 
rather stiff paste is formed. Shape it 
into a roll, wrap it in a pudding-cloth, 
which must be previously scalcM and 
well dredged with flour on the inner 
side, and secure the ends with string. 
Put it into boiling water, and cook for 
about hours. Serve with jam, 
treacle, stewed fruit, oTi if pieferxid| 
good gravy. 
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The preceding mixture may also be 
made into dumplings, which require 
boiling for two hours. 

SWEETBREAD, FRIED 

Blanch i calf's heart sweetbread by 
first soaking it in cold water, to free it 
from blood. Then put it into a stew- 
pan, cover with cold water, and bring 
slowly to boil. After two or three 
minutes gently cooking, transfer to a 
basin of cold water and allow it to re- 
main there until cold. Then put it 
into a stcwpan with i pint of white 
stock or water (when water is used add 
a little onion, carrot and turnip), add 
seasoning, if necessary, and simmer 
gently for 40 minutes. Press between 
two plates until cold, then cut into 
slices, brush over with egg, coat with 
breadcrumbs, and fry in the butter 
in a saut6-pan, or in a deep pan of hot 
fat, until lightly browned. Drain well, 
and serve on a folded serviette or dish 
paper, garnished with fried parsley. 

TAPIOCA OR SAGO PUDDING 

Boil I pint of milk, sprinkle in 2 table- 
spoonfuls of tapioca or sago, stir until 
tailing, and simmer gently until it 
becomes clear, stirring occasionally. 
Add I tablespoonful of sugar (or to 
taste) and a good pinch of salt, and, 
when a little cool, 2 eggs (optional) 
beaten. Pour into a greased piedish, 
and bake in a slow oven for about i an 
hour. 

TART, OPEN, OP STRAW- 
BERRY, OR OTHER PRE- 
SERVE 

Butter a tart or sandwich tin of the 
usual shape, roll out some short crust 
paste or trimmings of puff paste to the 
thickness of ) of an inch, and line the 
pan with it, prick a few holes at the 
bottom with a fork, to prevent the 
paste rising and blistering, and bake 
the tart in a brisk oven from 10 to 15 
minutes. Let the paste cool a little ; 
then fill it with any kind of Jam, place 
on it a few stars or leaves, which have 
been previously cut out of paste and 
baked, and the tart is ready for table. 
By making the tart in this manner, 
both the flavour and the colour of the 
Jam are preserved, which would be 
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spoiled were it baked in the oven on the 
paste, and less jam is required. 

TEA, TO MAKE 
In order to make good tea it is 
necessary that the water should be 
quite boiling, but it must on no account 
be water that has boiled for some time 
or been previously boiled, cooled, and 
then re-boiled. It is a good plan to 
empty the kettle and refill it with fresh 
cold water, and make the tea the 
moment it reaches boiling point. 
Soft water makes the best tea, and 
boiling softens the water, but after it 
has boiled for some time it again be- 
comes hard. When water is very hard, 
a tiny pinch of carbonate of soda may 
be put into the teapot with the tea, 
but it must be used very sparingly, 
otherwise it may impart a very un- 
pleasant taste to the leverage. Tea is 
better made in an earthen than a metal 
pot. One good teaspoonful of tea will 
be found sufficient tor two small cups, 
if made with boiling water rr^^d allowed 
to stand 3 or 4 minutes. Tlie delicate 
flavour of the tea may be preserved, 
and injurious effects avoided, by pour- 
ing the tea, after it has stood 3 or 4 
minutes, into a clean teapot which has 
been previously heated. 

TOAD-IN-THE-HOLE 

Mix 4 ozs. of flour, ^ a pint of milk, 
I egg, and a little salt into a smooth 
batter, and beat well. Put into a 
Yorkshire pudding tin sufficient drip- 
ping to form a thin layer when melted, 
pour in about ( of the batter, and bake 
until set. Then add i lb. of beef- 
steak (cut up small), season it with salt 
and pepper, pour in the remainder of 
the batter, bake quickly until it has 
risen and set, and then more slowly 
until sufficiently cooked. Serve in 
squares arranged neatly overlapping 
esich other on a hot dish. 

TOFFEE 

Put ^ of a pint of water and i lb. of 
loaf sugar into a sugar-boiler or stew- 
an, stir occasionally until dissolved, 
ring to the boiling point, and add a 
inch of cream of tartar or other 
avouring. Boil to the " large crack " 
degree, which may be recognized by 
dipping the forefin^ into cold water, 
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then into the sugar, and again quickly 
into the water. If the sugar breaks 
short and brittle, and does not stick 
to the teeth when bitten, it is boiled 
sufficiently. Then pour into an oiled tin, 
allow it to cool slightly, then mark 
off into diamonds or squares with a 
knife, and when cold divide into sec- 
tions thus formed. 

TOMATO SOUP 
Slice 2 lbs. of tomatoes (either fresh 
or preserved), i onion, and i carrot ; 
cut 2 ozs. of lean ham into small dice 
cubes. Melt i oz. of butter, add to it 
the ham, carrot, and onion, fry for 5 
minutes, put in the tomatoes and a 
bouquet-gami (parsley, thyme, bay- 
leaf), and cook for 15 minutes longer. 
Pour in i quart of second stock or water, 
and cook gently until the vegetables arc 
tender, then rub the ingredients through 
a wire sieve. Return the soup in the 
stew-pan, and when boiling sprinkle in 
the sago, and cook until it becomes trans- 
parent. Season to taste, add a good 
pinch of sugar, and serve. Croiltons, 
or small slices of fried or toasted bread, 
should be served separately. Ham 
may be omitted when stock is used. 

TREACLE PUDDING 
Mix I lb. of flour, 8 oz. of finely- 
chopped suet, I teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, and a good pinch of salt to- 
gether, and form into a stiff paste with 
cold water. Divide it into two equal 
portions ; with one line the basin, from 
the other portion cut off sufficient paste 
to form the lid, and roll the remainder 
out thinly. Put a layer of treacle in 
the basin, sprinkle liberally with bread- 
crumbs, and lightly with lemon-rind. 
From the rolled-out paste cut a round 
sufficiently large to rather more than 
cover the treacle, etc., in the basin, 
moisten the edges of it with water, and 
join them carefully to the paste lining 
the basin. Now add another layer of 
treacle, breadcrumbs, and lemon-rind, 
and cover with pastry as before. Re- 
peat until the pudding basin is full, 
then cover with a greased paper, and 
steam for 2} hours. 

TRIPE AND ONIONS 
Cut 2 lbs. of dressed tripe into 3- 
anch squares, put them into a stew- 
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pan, cover with cold water, bring to 
boiling point, and strain. Replace the 
tripe, add ( a pint of milk, | a pint of^ 
water, and a tcaspoonf ul of salt, l^il up, 
put in 2 large thinly-sliced onions, and 
simmer for 5 hours. Twenty minutes 
before serving have a tablespoonful of 
flour mixed smoothly with a little milk, 
pour it into the stewpan, stir until boil- 
ing, and simmer for 15 minutes. Sea- 
son to taste, and serve. 

TURBOT, BOILED 
Empty and wash the fish, trim the 
fins, but do not cut them off, as the 
gelatinous parts about them are es- 
teemed a great delicacy. Make an 
incision down the middle of the back, 
to lessen the possibility of the skin on 
the white side cracking, and rub the 
white side of the fish with a cut lemon 
to increase its whiteness. Have ready 
the turbot-kettle, with as much hot 
water as will cover the fish, add salt to 
taste, put in the fish, bring gradually 
to near boiling point, then simmer very 
gently from 15 to 20 minutes. Garn- 
ish with lobster coral, parsley, and cut 
lemon, and serve with Hollandaise, 
anchovy, shrimp, or lobster sauce. 

TURKEY, ROASTED 
Prepare and truss the turkey. Fill 
the crop with i to 2 lbs. of sausage- 
meat, and put I to 1} lbs. of veal force- 
meat inside the body of the bird 
Skewer 2 or 3 slices of bacon over the 
breast, baste well with hot fat, and 
roast in front of a clear fire or in a 
moderate oven from 1} to 2} hours, 
according to age and size of the bird. 
Baste frequently, and about 20 
minutes before serving remove the 
bacon to allow the breast to brown. 
Remove the trussing strings, serve on a 
hot dish, and send gravy and bread 
sauce to table in sauceboats. 

TURNIP-GREENS, BOILED 
Wash the greens well in 2 or 3 waters, 
pick off all the decayed and dead 
leaves, tie them in small bunches, and 
put them into plenty of boiling water. 
To each ) gallon of water allow x table- 
spoonful of salt. Keep them boiling 
quickly with the saucepan uncovered^ 
and, when tender, pour them into i 
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colander; let them drain, arrange 
them in a vegetable-dish, remove 
►the string that the greens were tied 
with, and serve. 

turnips, boiled 

Pare the turnips, and, should they be 
very large, divide them into quarters, 
but if they are small, let them be 
cooked whole. Put them into a sauce- 
pan of boiling water, salted in the pro- 
portion of I heaped tablespoonful of 
salt, to each i gallon of water, and 
let them boil gently until tender. Try 
them with a fork, and, when done, 
take them up in a colander, let them 
thoroughly drain, and serve. Boiled 
turnips are usually sent to table with 
boiled mutton, but are infinitely nicer 
when mashed than served whole; 
unless nice and young, they ^e 
scarcely worth the trouble of dressing 
plainly as above. 

VEGETABLE MARROWS 

Peel the marrows, quarter them, and 
remove the seeds. Boil them in salt 
and water from 15 to 20 minutes, or 
until tender. Drain well, dish on 
toast, pour white sauce over, and serve. 

VEGETABLE PIE 

Stew I onion, i carrot, i stick of 
celery, a handful of green peas, J oz. of 
sago or tapioca. 1 oz. of butter, pepper 
and salt, a teaspoonful of flour to- 
gether in a very little water until they 
are three parts cooked. They should 
be cut into small pieces ; ^hen place 
them in a piedish, cover it with a crust 
like a meat pie, and bake it until the 
crust is done. The pie may be made 
of any vegetables that are in season. 
A few mushrooms or some mushroom 
powder are an improvement. 

VEGETABLE SOUP 

Prepare z carrots, i turnip, x onion, 

1 leek, 2 strips of celery, i dessertspoon- 
ful of finely-chopped parsley, and cut 
them into strips about the size of a 
short and rather thick match. Melt 

2 ozs. of butter in a stewpan, and fry 
the vegetables very slowly until the 
butter is absorbed ; then add i pint of 
boiling water, } of a pint of milk, salt, 
and pepper, and simmer gently until 
the vegetables are tender (5 to zo 


minutes). Mix z) ozs. of flour and J 
pint of milk smoothly together, pour 
the mixture into the saucepan, stir and 
cook for a few minutes, then serve. 

WELSH RAREBIT 
Melt I oz. of butter in a stewpan, 
add ^ lb. of Cheshire or Cheddar cheese 
cut into small pieces, stir until melted, 
then add 2 tablespoonfuls of either milk 
or ale gradually, mustard and season to 
taste. Have read some hot buttered 
toast, placed on a plate or dish, pour 
the cheese preparation on to it, and 
serve as hot as possible. 

WHITE SAUCE FOR PUDDINGS 
Blend i dessertspoonful of cornflour 
smoothly with a little cold milk, and 
put the remainder of } of a pint into a 
saucepan. Add 2 or 3 strips of lemon- 
rind and a pinch of salt, simmer gently 
for 10 to 13 minutes, then strain over 
the blended cornflour, stirring mean- 
while. Return to the saucepan, 
sweeten to taste, simmer geiitly for 5 
minutes, and use as required. Any 
other flavouring may be substituted 
for the lemon-rind. 

YORKSHIRE PUDDING 
Put 4 heaped tablcspoonfuls of flour 
and a good pinch of salt into a basin, 
make a well in the centre, break in i 
eggs, stir gradually, mixing in the flour 
from the sides, and add milk by degrees 
until a thick, smooth batter is formed. 
Now beat well for 10 minutes, then add 
the remainder of i pint of milk, a little 
salt, cover, and let it stand for at least 
I hour. When ready to use, cover the 
bottom of a pudding tin with a thin 
layer of dripping taken from the meat 
tin, and while the tin and dripping are 
getting thoroughly hot in the oven, give 
the baiter another good beating. Bake 
the pudding for 10 minutes in a 
hot oven to partially cook the bottom, 
or, if more convenient, place the 
hottest shelf from the oven on the 
meat stand, and at once put the pud- 
ding in front of the fire, and cook it until 
set and well browned. '* Yorkshire ** 
pudding is always cooked in front of 
the fire ; when baked in the oven, the 
term " batter pudding " is applied to 
it by the people in the county whence 
it derives its name. 
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Ali. steps used in dancing, however 
complicated, are primarily founded 
upon the five movements by which man 
can most easily , and naturally make 
progress over the ground : running, 
walking, Jumping, hopping, and sliding. 

In dancing proper these various 
movements are subject to certain 
artistic regulations which have been 
recognized in civilized countries from 
the remotest ages ;1 but even apart from 
such regulations, the employment of 
natural ifiJvements adtemately, or at re- 
curring intervals in rhythmic measure, 
would still be dancing in a simple form. 

It is held necessary, however, that 
even in ball-room dancing the feet 
should be turned outward, that the toes 
should point downward when the foot 
is raised, and that a general graceful 
style of execution should be adopted. 
When performed according to the rules, 
the walking step becomes a pas marcM^ 
the running step, or jump from one 
foot to the other, a pas jetU, the hop- 
ping step, a pas saM, and the gliding 
step, a pas glissi. The French terms 
are adopted in technical works, be- 
cause they are understood in all coun- 
tries by those who make dancing a pro- 
fession. 

POSITIONS OP THE FEET 

The proper way to acquire the Art of 
Dancing is to begin by learning to exe- 
cute the various steps and movements 
that are common to all dances, in an 
easy and graceful manner, apart from 
their combinations. Thus the jeiU or 
jump, the glissade or glide, the coupi 
or cut, etc., should be practised sepa- 
rately, and when these »mple steps are 
thoroughly mastered, the acquirement 
of any ball-room dance becomes a com- 
paratively easy matter. The pupil 


will also do well to make himself ac- 
quainted with the rudimentary posi- 
tions, which are to dancing precisely 
what the notes of the scale are to music. 
A person may dance after a fashion 
without knowing the positions, just as 
one may sing without knowing a note 
of music. Some people are naturally 
graceful, and dance almost sponta- 
neously, while some have naturally a 
correct musical ear and good voice, but 
in both cases the qualities are improved 
by cultivation, and nothing approach- 
ing perfection can ever be obtained, 
either in dancing or music, without 
some theoretical knowledge. 

There are five positions of the feet 
employed in the dancing of Society, as 
well as in theatrical dancing ; but in 
the former it is not customary to turn 
the toes so much outward as in the lat- 
ter. Still, a position in which the feet 
of the dancer are placed parallel, or in 
which there is the slightest inward in- 
clination of the toes, is entirely desti- 
tute of gracefulness, and the pupil 
should at all times be particularly care- 
ful to turn his feet so that they form 
an angle one with the other not far re- 
moved from ninety degrees, which will 
be, of course, a right angle. 

Supposing, then, that the feet are 
turned outward thus, the First Posi- 
tion will be that in which the heels are 
close together. In the Second Position 
one foot will be placed to the side of and 
a short distance away from the other. 
The Third Position will be that in which 
the heel of one foot is placed close 
against the hollow of the other foot. 
In the Fourth Position the feet are again 
separated, one beings placed a short 
distance before the other, as in ordinary 
walking ; and in the Fifth Position the 
feet are brought once more close 
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together, the heel of one being placed 
against the toes of the other. 

If when one foot is placed in frontSof 
the other you are balancing your body 
on the leg that is in advance, the other 
foot is said to be in the fourth position 
behind, and it is the same with regard 
to the third and fifth positions when 
you have your balance sustained on the 
foremost foot. 

In the open positions — i.e. the 
second and fourth — the feet are gener- 
ally separated at a distance of about the 
length of one of your own feet. This 
is a good rule, because naturally a little 
girl would not separate her feet so 
widely as would a tall man, and, if any 
particular distance were specified, a 
position that would be comparatively 
close for one would appear quite a 
stretch for the other. In dancing with 
a partner the gentleman should accom- 
modate his steps to those of the lady — 
that is, he must not separate his feet 
so widely as to cause her inconvenience. 
If either foot is extended in a position 
midway between the second and fourth, 
it is described as being in the inters 
mediate position. 

If the foot is raised and extended to 
the side, however high it may be from 
the floor, it is still said to be in the 
second position, or in the fourth posi- 
tion i^it be raised and extended forward. 

In crossed positioas, or those in which 
the limbs of the dancer are passed one 
before the other, the toes of one foot 
should invariably point towards the 
toes of the other foot. These positions, 
however, are rarely employed. 

SOME USEFUL HINTS 

Assuming that you, are one of 
those who desire to dance properly, 
and aro willing to submit to a few of 
the simple restrictions imposed by Art 
on our natural movements ; even if 
you are not able to take lessons, you 
will certainly profit by paying sMct 
attention to the following hints : 

Be particularly careful when dancing 
to turn the knees outward. Our limbs 
are so formed that, although we may 
turn out our feet while keeping the 
knees bent forward, it is almost a phy- 
sical impossibility to turn the knees 
outward without also turning out the 
toes 
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In the ordinary movements of every- 
day life, such as walking, running, etc., 
our limbs swing from the hip joints 
mostly in a forward and backward 
direction ; but in dancing, side move- 
ments, in which the ball rotates in the 
socket, are extensively used. Although 
such movements are strictly accordant 
with the natural articulation of the 
limbs, they present some difficulty to 
beginners, and require practice, be- 
cause they are movements to which we 
are unaccustomed. 

Movements in which one limb is 
raised and extended in various direc- 
tions, while the other supports the 
body, are technically called hattements, 
and should be frequently practised. 
When these are made directly to the 
side, great care must be taken that the 
toes of the supporting foot do not turn 
inward as the opposite limb is raised. 
The best manner of practising is to 
grasp some firm object with one hand 
at a convenient height, and ,^ise the 
opposite foot in the second position^ 
being careful to keep the toes turned 
downwards. Do this several times, 
and as you lower the foot, bring it alter- 
nately to the fifth position before and 
behind the supporting limb. 

Another good exercise for cultiva- 
ting a pliant and free action of the 
joints is to place the heels together and 
bend the knees outward, rising and 
sinking, sometimes slowly and some- 
times quickly, while keeping the upper 
part of the body erect. This should 
afterwards be praci ised in each of the 
closed positions, while counting evenly 
so that the flexions are of equal dura- 
tion. The knees should always be 
lowered in a direct line with the toes. 

In slow, progressive movements the 
body should generally be held erect, 
the chest expanded, and even thrown a 
little forward ; but in rapid dancing 
it is proper and more graceful to curve 
the back slightly outward from the 
centre of rotation. 

Always bend the knee before attemp- 
ting to leap or hop, and see that on 
alighting you descend on your toes. 
This rule especially applies to such 
dances as the polka and schottische. 

The correct position in which to hold 
your partner is as follows, supposing 
the dance to be a round one 
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The gentleman places his right hand 
against the waist of his partner, imme- 
diately above her skirt. His hand 
must only be bent sufficiently to follow 
the curve of her body, and his arm 
must on no account encircle her waist. 
The lady places her left hand lightly 
on or just beneath the gentleman's 
right shoulder, the position of her hand 
being regulated by their respective 
heights. She must not take her part- 
ner by the elbow, a position which is 
oppos^ to the principles of graceful- 
ness and of good taste. 

The fingers of the lady's hand which 
is placed just beneath her partner's 
shoulder shoul48l>c curved inwards a 
little towards herself. The gentleman 
takes the lady's right hand in his left, 
which he holds palm upwards while she 
places hers therein palm downwards. 
Any extension of the arms, which 
ought to bo kept gracefully rounded, is 
not only incorrect, but it indicates a 
vulgar style of dancing ; besides, ex- 
tension 8i^ie arms is frequently a cause 
of great annoyance and even danger 
to other dancers. The partners should 
generally have their right and left 
shoulders as nearly as possible removed 
at equal distances, and each should 
look over the right shoulder of the 
other. 

The head should not be kept in a 
fixed position. It is well to turn it 
from time to time, since any rigidity 
of the muscles of the neck causes a 
dancer's movements to have a stiff and 
constrained appearance. Generally 
speaking, the only part of the body in 
which any degree of muscular tension 
needs to be employed is the supporting 
limb, all the other parts should be kept 
pliant. 

Most of the exhaustion complained 
of by beginners and bad dancers, is pro- 
duced by wholly unnecessary muscular 
contraction — ^mero waste of energy. 
In all good dancing very little exertion 
is needed, and in the waltz, where the 
action of the partners is reciprocal, 
many of the movements may be taken 
without the slightest effort, provided, 
of course, that the dance has been ac- 
quired on .scientific principles, 
t Do not imagine that in round dances 
yon are likely to be behind time with 
the music ; nearly all beginners make 


the mistake of being in too great a 
hurry. 

Do not, in performing square dances, 
if you happen to lead, set the example 
of waltzing in the figures. However 
common this practice may have be- 
come, it is not correct, neither is it 
good style. It is proper to present 
both hands and w^k quietly round 
when turning partners or comers in a 
quadrille. Any rapid turning or twist- 
ing with the arm to the waist should 
certainly be avoided. 

The elbows of a dancer should, like 
his knees, be turned outward — that is, 
away from his body — and a graceful 
action of the wrist should be cultivated. 

The fingers should be kept well 
grouped ; nothing betrays the novice 
so much as spreading them apart. 


BALL-ROOM MANNERS 

On entering a private ball-room youff 
first care should be to find and address 
yourself to the hostess, after which you 
may acknowledge any of your friends 
who happen to bo present. 

If you receive a programme of the 
dances, you will write thereon the 
names of the ladies whom you engage, 
and on their programmes you also 
write your name or initials. 

In the " good old times " it was cus- 
tomary to request the “ honour," or 
at least the " pleasure " of a lady's 
company in a dance ; and that custom 
still prevails although the modified 
address *' Will you favour me ? ” is 
most frequently used. 

If you take part in a square dance, 
it is proper to pay almost exclusive 
attention to your own partner. It 
would not be kind or gentlemanlike to 
let it be evident by your manner that 
you would prefer to be dancing with 
some other lady. 

When you have finished dancing, do 
not walk about the ball-room with 
your partner. Ask her if she will par- 
take of refreshment, and if she says 
she will, you must lead her to the room 
provided, and see that she is comfort- 
ably seated, and get what she needs. 
But, whether you go to the refreshment 
room, walk in the corridor, or rest in 
the cool of the conservatory, the lady 
has a claim on your attention, and 
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must, on no account, bo left until you 
have taken her back to her chaperon, 
or some other partner claims her. 

It is not considered correct for a 
gentleman to ask a lady to be his part- 
ner unless he has b^n previously 
introduced ; therefore, if you sea any 
girl with whom you wish to dance and 
with whom you are unacquainted, the 
proper course is to go up to a steward, 
if at a public ball, or some member of 
the family at a private dance, and ask 
for an introduction. 

A man who possesses the innate feel- 
ings of a gentleman, will not fail to lead 
out ladies who appear to be neglected 
by others — but he will not, of course, 
do this ostentatiously. Private pre- 
ferences should not be made too evi- 
dent in the ball-room. 

If girl is engaged when you ask 
her to dance, and she promises to be 
your partner for the next, or any of the 
following dances, do not fail to be in 
readiness to claim her when the time 
comes. Neglect to fulfil a ball-room 
engagement, if intentional, is an un- 
pardonable breach of etiquette ; but 
it is always well not to be too ready to 
take offence, because sometimes mis- 
takes occur inadvertently. 

If you are invited to a ball or party, 
do not forget to ask the daughters of 
your hostess to dance, and also the 
daughters of people at whose houses 
you have recently been entertained. 

About half-way through the list of 
dances, there is usually an interval for 
supper. The gentleman escorts to the 
table the lady who was his partner for 
the last dance, the companion whom 
he took with Um to the ball, or any 
unaccompanied lady who may happen 
to be present. 

If you have occasion to leave a dance 
before the rest of the company retire, 
it is neither necessary nor correct to 
say " good-night ” to your entertainers, 
unless, of course, you should chance to 
meet them on your way from the ball- 
room. The reason for this is that the 
departure of individual guests may be 
taken as a signal for breaking up. 

THE LANCERS. 

First Incurs. — ^The leading lady 
and opposite gentleman advance to the 
centre and retire one step with balancS, 


They advance one step with halanci 
then join hands, turn once round, and 
retire to places (eight bars). The lead- 
ing couple join hands and cross over 
to opposite place, the second, or vts-d- 
vis couple passing them on the outside ; 
then the second couple in returning 
lead through the centre, while the first 
couple pass on the outside (eight bars). 
All set at comers and turn (eight bars). 
This is done four times, each lady com- 
mencing in turn. 

Second Figure. — The leading 
couple advance and retire, advance 
again, and the lady remains in the 
centre while the gentleman retires 
(eight bars). Set aqdh'^turn to places 
(eight bars). The side couples join 
the leading couples, forming two lines, 
each of four ; all advance and retire to- 
gether, then turn partners to places 
(eight bars). The other couples repeat 
this in turn. 

Third Figure. — The four ladies 
advance to the centre and retire, then 
the gentlemen advance, anti^oln hands 
to form a ring, the ladies placing their 
hands lightly on the gentlemen’s t -rists 
(eight bars). All move round to the 
left and break off on reaching places 
(eight bars). The four gentlemen ad- 
vance to the centre, and, bowing to the 
ladies, give their left hands across to 
each other (eight bars). The gentle- 
men give their disengaged hands to 
their partners, or place them to the 
ladies’ waists, and thus go round 
to places (eight bars). This figure is 
repeated. 

Fourth Figure (Old Style). — ^T he 
leading couples visit first the couple on 
their right, then the couple on their 
left (eight bars). All four chassex 
cfoiitZy the first couples return to places 
(eight bars). Leading couples right 
and left (eight bars). The others 
repeat. 

The more modem method of dancing 
the fourth figure is as follows ; 

Fourth Figure (New Style). — ^T he 
leading couples advance to visit first 
the couples on their right, then the 
couple on their left (eight bars). Give 
right hands across, and walk round with 
three steps and close the feet. Then 
give left hands across and walk round 
in the opposite direction (eight bars). 
Now, do not give both hands across 
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like a turnstilep which, although a com- 
mon practice, is altogether inartistic, 
but join hands in a ring, move round, 
and then return to places (eight bars). 
This figure is repeated by the leading 
couples, who now visit first the left and 
then the right-hand couples. The 
whole figure is then repeated by the 
side couples. 

fifth Figure. Finale. — ^This figure 
begins immediately with the music, a 
preliminary chord only being played. 
Grand chain, giving right and left hands 
alternately, and pause on meeting your 
partner in the opposite place, then con- 
tinue grand chain to places (sixteen 
l^rs). The le^ng couple promenade 
round inside the figure and finish in 
their own places, standing with their 
faces turned outward from the centre. 
The side couples fall in behind while 
the opposite couple remain in their 
place (eight bars). The partners cross 
each other, the gentlemen passing be- 
hind thjir4adies ; they then balanci for- 
ward backward and recross to 
places (eight bars). Ladies lead ofi! 
to the right, and gentlemen to the left ; 
they meet at the bottom, and each 
gentleman leads his partner up again ; 
they separate, retiring to opposite sides 
(eight bars). Fall back in two lines, 
ladies forming one and the gentlemen 
the other ; advance in lines and retire ; 
turn partners to places (eight bars). 
Grand chain. The other couples then 
do this in turn, and the grand chain is 
repeated to finish the figure. 

Instead of advancing in lines, as 
above described, it is now customary 
in some circles for each couple in turn 
to raise and join hands — ^right and 
left ^should be given — ^to form a bower, 
beneath which the other couples pass 
till all reach their places, when they 
break off and resume the grand chain. 
This is not, of course, the best style 
of dancing the figure, but, unlike most 
modem innovations, there is little to 
be said against it on aesthetic grounds. 

THE POLKA 

The Polka is a dance in which there 
are four intervals to the musical bar, 
and four distinct movements of the 
feet to accompany them. 

The first movement, say for the 
gentleman, is a rise on to the toes of the 


right foot in bringing the left foot be* 
hind in the third position with the toe 
pointed downward and just removed 
from the floor. This is done quickly, 
immediately after the fourth beat, and 
for the movement count and. At the 
first beat of the next bar, which is 
generally marked by a strongly ac- 
cented note, slide the left foot to the 
second position, and transfer the 
balance to the left leg, slightly bending 
the knee. For this count ona At 
the seed beat bring the right foot on 
down in the place occupied by the left 
foot, which is at the same instant raised 
ready for the next step. For this 
count two. For the third beat, which 
is always strongly accented in the 
music, jump lightly from Lhe right foot 
on to the left, but do not spring high, 
and be careful that you come down on 
the toes only of the left foot, bending 
the knee. For this count three. Now 
pause at the fourth interval, and then 
rise on the toes of the left foot, bring- 
ing the right foot behind ready to re- 
commence the movement in the oppo- 
site direction, counting and as before. 

The lady's step is the exact counter- 
part of the above, she commencing 
with her right foot in making the slide, 
having previously risen on the toes of 
her left. 

In dancing with a partner a half- 
circle is completed in each bar, the 
turning being performed chiefly on 
the sole of the balancing foot during 
the fourth interval. 

THE 8CHOTTISCHE 

In the Schottische, as in the polka, 
there are four beats to the bar, and 
four separate movements of the feet ; 
but the dance begins on the first beat 
instead of on the fourth, as is the case 
in the polka. 

The step for the gentleman is as 
follows; but first we must mention 
that the dance is composed, of two 
parts, the steps in the one part being 
taken in a line, while in the other part 
the movement is rotary. It takes 
four measures of the music to complete 
the figure of the dance. For the first 
part, commence by sliding the left foot 
to the second position, counting one, 
and balance the body on the left leg. 
Then bring the right foot up to^the 
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place of the left, at the same time rais- 
ing the left to make way for it. For 
this count two. At the third beat 
spring lightly on to the left foot, bend- 
ing the knee a little, and for the fourth 
count pause an instant and then hop 
lightly on the toe of the left foot, hav- 
ing the left foot raised in the third 
position behind. 

This movement is now repeated in 
the opposite direction, thus : slide the 
right foot to the second position ; bring 
the left to the place of the right, which 
is simultaneously raised ; spring lightly 
on to the right with a flexion of the 
limb, and then hop softly thereon. 

The second, or rotary part, is com- 
posed of four springing steps from one 
foot to the other, and four hops on the 
foot to which the balance has been 
changed. These steps and hops are 
taken alternately, thus : the gentle- 
man springs from the right to the left 
foot, he then hops lightly on the left 
in turning half round. After this he 
springs from the left to the right foot, 
upon which he afterwards hops, turn- 
ing again half round. This com- 
pletes one bar. In the next bar he 
again springs from ' one foot to the 
other, and hops each time half round, 
after which he recommences the move- 
ment in a line, as previou.^y explained. 

The step for the lady is the same, 
only she commences with her right 
foot instead of the left. 


THE BAKN DANCE 
The Bam Dance, or Military Schot- 
tische, by which name it is, perhaps, 
better known across the Atlantic, con- 
sists of a step that has been employed, 
it may be for ages, in the Highland reel, 
together with the round movement of 
the ordinary schottische. 

The figure of the Bam Dance occu- 
pies four measures of common time 
music. In the first two bars the part- 
ners face the line of direction, either 
joining right and left hands, as in the 
old dsmees, or else the gentleman may 
keep his right hand to the lady's waist. 
In the second part, occupying the next 
two bam, the gentleman holds his part- 
; ner as in the ordinary schottische, and 

3 tes precisely the same move- 
I. The following are the steps 


for the gentleman in the forward part 
of the dance : 

One : Slide the left foot forward to 
the fourth position, and balance on the 
left leg. Two : Bring the right foot 
up to the place of the left, at the same 
time throwing the weight of the body 
on the right leg, and in doing so raise 
the left, with the toe pointed down- 
ward, a little in front. Three : Spring 
a little forward on to the left foot, rais- 
ing the right behind, and bend the 
knee in preparation for the next move- 
ment. Four : Hop softly on the left 
foot, and at the same time extend the 
right leg with the toe pointed down- 
ward in front. The next four steps, 
which are the commencing steps for 
the lady, are as follows : 

One : Slide the right foot forward 
to the fourth position, and balance 
thereon. Two : Bring the left foot 
up to the place of the right^ throwing 
the balance on the left leg, and at the 
same time raise the right fu6ti*pointed 
downward in front. Three : Spring 
a little forward on the right foot, rais- 
ing the left behind, and bend the knee 
in preparation for the next movement. 
Four : Hop softly on the right foot, 
at the same time extending the left leg, 
with the toe pointed downward in front. 

In the first bar, as the lady begins 
with her right foot and the gentleman 
with his left, the feet of the partners 
will be pointed towards each other at 
the fourth count, while in the next bar, 
as the gentleman begins with his right 
foot, and the lady with her left, they 
will be pointed in the direction away 
from one another at the last count. 

The rotary movement, in which the 
gentleman takes his partner as for an 
ordinary round dance, is simply com- 
posed of alternate changes of balance 
in springing from one leg to the other, 
and hops, as in the schottische already 
described ; or if the dancers like, 
they may execute the waltz step to 
this part, making two complete turns, 
so as to finish facing the direction in 
which they are dancing ready to recom- 
mence the forward steps. 


THE GALOP 

This movement was at one time 
popular, but, if a Galop tune be ^ay^ 
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now, thoso who tako part in it gener- 
ally execute the step of the waltz, 
counting one and two, one and two, 
thus performing the three movements 
in two intervals. The real step of the 
Galop, however, is that technically 
termed a chassi or chasing step, in 
which one foot appears to be chasing 
the other as it moves over the floor. 
Suppose you begin with the left foot, 
that foot will remain in front so long 
as you continue the chassA forward. 
You bring the right foot up to the left, 
momentarily receiving the weight of 
the body, and immediately the left 
foot is again advanced, sustaining the 
balance as before. This movement 
may be continued ad lib. in a forward 
direction ; but when you wish to turn 
you must execute the chass& sideways 
to the right and left alternately, turn- 
ing half round each time. 

SIR RflqER DE COVERLEY 

The company arrange themselves 
in two lines, the ladies on one side and 
the gentlemen on the other, each 
dancer being opposite his or her part- 
ner. The top of the line is that which 
is to the right of the ladies as they 
stand, and consequently to the left of 
the gentlemen. The dance proceeds 
as follows : 

The lady who is at the top of her line 
and the gentleman who is at the 
bottom of his line advance and turn 
once round with right hands joined. 
The lady and gentleman who are 
their vis-A-vis, i.e., in this case their 
partners — do the same. The same 
lady and gentleman who commenced 
advance and turn once round with their 
left hands joined. Their partners 
repeat this. The first lady and end 
gentleman now turn with both hands 
joined. Their partners repeat this. 
The first lady and end gentleman turn 
back to back, and this sdso is repeated 
by their p^tners, after which they 
advance, bow, and retire. 

Now the lady and gentleman who 
are at the top of each line lead round, 
the lady to her right and her partner 
to his left, followed by the rest of the 
dancers. Wlien the leading couple 
reach the place where the end lady and 
gentleman stood; they join hands to 
form an arch, under which all the 


couples pass to their respective places, 
the lady and her partner who were at 
the. top remaining at the bottom of the 
lines. The figure is repeated until the 
dancers who were at the bottom of the 
lines in commencing have reached the 
top place. 

Kvcry one is acquainted with the 
old English tune that accompanies 
this dance. It is seldom performed 
now except at Christmas time. 

THE WALTZ 

The steps of the modem Waltz may be 
described as follows, say for the lady : 

At the first count of the bar she 
begins by sliding her right foot for- 
ward to the fourth position, but does 
not transfer the balance to the right 
leg till the second interval. Then, 
just before the third beat, she slides 
her left foot lightly forward, in turn- 
ing a little on her right leg, and at the 
third count she again slides the right 
foot a little forward, but turning it so 
much round that the heel is in the 
direction towards which she is dancing. 

For the next bar, still turning her 
body, she slides her left foot round and 
backward, and transfers the balance to 
the left leg. She then, immediately 
before the third count of the bar — 
having dwelt upon this step — brings 
her right toe lightly to the heel of the 
left foot, and turns on the left sole 
without moving the right toe from its 
position on the floor. This action 
should change the relative position of 
the feet, so that the right foot, which 
was behind in commencing the turn, 
comes in front at the finish thereof, 
ready to recommence the forward 
movement first described. 

The gentleman begins with his 
balance on the right leg. At the first 
count he slides the left foot round and 
backward, meanwhile pivoting on his 
right. He then transfers the balance 
of his body to Ills left leg, dwelling on 
this step, and just before the third count 
he brings his right toe lightly behind 
his left heel, and immediately turns on 
the sole of his left foot, without moving 
his right toe from its position on the 
floor. This action will change the 
relative position, of his feet, the left, 
which was in front, being now behind, 
while the right is in front ready to be 
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slid forward in tho next step. These 
three movements complete the first 
bar, during which, after the first slide, 
the balance should have been sustained 
entirely on tho left leg. 

For the next bar he continues as 
the lady commences — that is, he slides 
the right foot to the fourth position, 
and on finishing the step transfers his 
balance from the left to the right leg. 
He then, just before the third count, 
slides his left toe lightly in front in 
turning a little on the right leg, and at 
the third count he slides his right foot 
a very little forward, at the same time 
turning it round so much that the heel 
is towards the direction in which he is 
dancing. 

Thus it will be seen that the first 
three steps for the gentleman are the 
same, as the last three for the lady, and 
vice versa. By this arrangement, if 
the steps be taken as herein indicated, 
the feet of one partner will be continu- 
ally playing in and out of and between 
those of the other, and the Waltz will 
have a pretty effect to onlookers, be- 
sides forming the most agreeable 
possible movement for the performers. 

If the waltz step be taken forward in 
a line — beginning, say, with the right 
foot — after this has been slid forward 
the left toe is passed quickly and very 
lightly beyond it, and then the right is 
brought to the third position behind 
the left, sustaining the balance of the 
body so that the left limb is free and 
ready to be advanced. The left foot 
is now slid forward to the fourth posi- 
tion, the right toe passed lightly be- 
yond it, and the left foot brought up 
to the third rearward position, sustain- 
ing the balance of the body, so that 
the right is forward and ready to be 
again advanced. 

In taking the steps backward, the 


left foot, say, is slid to the fourth posi- 
tion behind, the right toe is passed 
lightly behind the left a little distance 
beyond it, and then the left is closed 
to the third position in front of tho 
right, sustaining the balance of the 
body, so that the right foot is free and 
ready to be slid backward in commenc- 
ing the next bar. 

While turning the ordinary way a 
man employs the flexors of his right 
arm in order to draw his partner round 
him, but in reversing he should employ 
the extensors, in order that he may 
impel her in the opposite direction. 
It is by this change of muscular action 
that the lady is made aware of her 
partner's intention to reverse. 

It is most essential that the male 
pupil should learn the correct action 
of his arm and shoulders, since it is 
obviously with these that he directs 
the movements of his partner; in- 
deed, success in waltzing, whether the 
dancer be male or female, depends 
quite as much upon harm^nieas action 
of the upper part of the body as upon 
the movements of the feet. There 
are girls who appear to dance as if 
they were altogether invertebrate, 
who offer no resistance whatever ; 
and there are others who keep the body 
quite rigid, and move as if the verte- 
bral column were composed of a single 
bone. As a matter of fact, there 
should be a natural undulating spinal 
movement, the back being generally 
curved outward from the centre of 
rotation. The partners should recipro- 
cally and by turns draw slightly away 
from each other, thus causing the 
revolutions to become eccentric (in a 
dynamical sense), and it will be found 
that this increasing and decreasing 
intensity of motion forms one of the 
most agreeable features of the Waltz. 
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The doses of medicine prescribed are those imtended for adults^ unless otherwise stated 


In this chapter the reader is presented with clear and accurate information 
regardii^ the principal diseases to which the human frame is liable. A detailed 
(kscription is given of the symptoms by which each disease may be recognized, 
followed by an account of the appropriate treatment. 

The work has been most carefully compiled and the instructions as to treat- 
ment are those that are most modem and have proved most successful in the 
great majority of cases. They may be relied upon as having been either verified 
by personal experience or sanctioned by the authority of distinguished pro- 
fessional men. 

It must be clearly understood, however, that by treating medical subjects 
in a popular way we have no intention of superseding the physician by making 
every man believe that he can be his own doctor. Far from that, we must impress 
upon the suffering that the services of a medical man are indispensable in all 
cases of serious illness. 

Nevertheless, the reader who has mastered the directions that are given may 
render hun^ of great use in cases where immediate help makes all the dillercnce 
between life death, but where no skilled medical aid is at hand. Such a 
consideration should make every intelligent man and woman desire to have 
some knowledge of the healing art. There are times, lor example, when a know- 
ledge of the signs of incipient disease may warn an anuous parent in time to 
save the life of a beloved child, whereas, did no such knowledge exist, the malady 
might be allowed to drift past all remedy* 

But apart from cases of real illness, there are numbers of lesser ailments, 
simply and easily removable by means which all may employ, about which it is 
important that every one should know something. To all these particular atten- 
tion has been given. Indeed, in regard to these simple ailments, such as colds, 
cuts, bruises, etc., etc., where the services of a doctor are not absolutely necessary 
this chapter should prove invaluable. 

The health and management of children have also been dealt with as fully as 
space would permit. 

Information has been added on every other topic which one would expect to 
find treated in a chapter of this nature. 


PULSE. 

The following is the table drawn up 
by M. Quetelet ; — 


Asb. 

BSth 

• 

Average of putoatfoos 
per mlaute. 

• . 136 

5 years • 

• 

• 

. 88 

zo to X5 . 

• 

• 

. 78 

Z5 to 20 . 

• 

• 

. 69 

to to 25 . 

• 

• 

. 69 

35 to 30 . 

• 

• 

. 71 

30 to 50 . 

* 

• 

. 70 


If the filler be placed upon an 
artory, what is known as the pulse may ^ 

in 


be felt, this is because the elastic 
artery dilates with each beat of the 
heart at regular intervals. The pulse 
does not quite correspond to the beat 
of the heart in time, but occurs just 
after it and. the farther the artery 
from the heart, the longer the interval. 
It follows that the pulse will be quick 
or slow, regular or irregular, according 
to the action of the heart at the 
time, and therefore it is useful as a 
guide in many diseases. , Dr. Spenser 
Thomson has said that the average 
pulse of a healthy man in the prime of 
life may be taken as beating 73 times 
in the minute ; but.from this average 
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there is every possible variation and. temperature. In some persons the 
even in the same person, the pulse pulse is always quick, ranging at 90, or 
varies greatly, according to the period even more, in others it is slow, per- 
o£ the twenty-four hours, the time of haps not exceeding 40 beats in the 
meals, the posture and even physical minute. Age influences greatly the 
exercise, mental emotion and external frequency of the pulse. 

INFECTIOUS AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
Consamptloil. — ^This disease is called conditions under which the consump- 


technically phthisis, a Greek word, 
meaning a wasting away, wasting be- 
ing a common symptom in the latter 
stages of the disease. 

Cause. — Consumption is a form of 
lung disease which is characterized 
by destruction and ulceration of the 
lung itself ; it is caused by the growth 
and multiplication in the lung sub- 
stance of the tubercle bacillus, dis- 
covered by Professor Koch. Tlicse 
bacilli produce inflammatory changes 
in the lung ; tissue of an inferior kind 
is then deposited round the bacilli, 
and gradually invades the lung tissue 
proper. At a later stage ulceration 
and degeneration take place in this 
tissue, and in the inflamed lung adja- 
cent, resulting in the destruction of 
the lung by the formation of cavities 
in its substance. The blood that is 
often coughed up is a sign that destruc- 
tion of the lung is present. 

Symptoms. — The earliest S3anptoms 
of consumption are probably connected 
with digestion. The appetite becomes 
capricious, there are pains in the chest, 
some cough, often dry and hacking, 
with a small quantity of frothy ex- 
pectoration. There is debility, flush- 
ing of the face and shortness of breath 
on slight exertion ; at other times the 
countenance is ^e, except for a 
hectic patch of in the middle of 
the cheek. There is some fever at 
night, and a tendency to night-sweats. 
Very likely there is some spitting of 
blood. As the disease advances emula- 
tion becomes more marked, aiyl the 
fingers become clubbed at their ends. 
The night-sweats, diarrhoea and expec- 
toration reduce the bodily strength 
and substance ; at the same tinm the 
capricious appetite and the imperfect 
diction leave the bodily supply very 
dracienh Usually, if the disease bie 
not arrested, the patient dies of ex- 
haustion. 

TtBATMBMT.— The Selection of the 


live is to live is the first and most im- 
portant item of the treatment. At 
different health resorts in Europe there 
are to be found people who have 
suffered all their lives from bad chests, 
but who. by moving from one resort 
to another, according to the season 
of the year, are able to live with little 
pain or discomfort. In selecting a 
house for a consumptive, the first great 
thing is to avoid a damp building, and 
to choose a dry and porous soil. Con- 
sumptives should live plainly, but 
their food should be nourishing ; they 
must avoid excitement, but cheerful 
society is of the greatest value ; they 
must not fatigue themselves,, but daily 
exercise is essential. ^i‘ney must not 
be exposed to too great heat or cold, 
but o^n air is essential. They should 
always wear flannel, and the clothing 
must at all times be warm. There are 
a great many health resorts that might 
be mentioned, but only a few are 
given here. On the south coast of 
England, Bournemouth, Torquay, 
and South Devon, Hastings, Ventnor 
and Penzance are all frequented by 
consumptives. Abroad, the chief 
places recommended are the Engadine, 
St. Moritz, Davos Platz, etc., all 
Alpine climates, situated 4,500 to 
6,000 feet above sea level ; and the 
south coast of France. Latterly much 
attention has been paid to the open- 
air treatment of consumption, and 
several sanatoria have been opened 
for the purpose throughout the United 
Kingdom and abroad. This treat- 
ment has proved very successful, especi- 
ally in the earlier stages of the disease 
— ^the progress of the disease being 
arrested, and the patient cured. 

A sea voyage to South Africa, 
Australia or New 2 ^aland is also use- 
ful in the early stages of the disease. 
No better climates can be found for the 
complete cure of the disease than those 
of the South African veldt, or the 
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interior of Australia. The coast towns 
should be avoided, as the conditions 
there are not much better than those 
•obtaining in English cities. When 
well advanced, it is unwise to send 
patients from home. Fat is one of the 
articles of food to which consumptive 
patients have a great aversion, and it 
is to be regretted, for it is to them the 
most necessary. If they cannot be 
got to take fat in the ordinary way as 
fo(^, they should take cod 4 iver oil, 
which, indeed, is rather food than 
medicine. It must be given cautiously 
and after a meal. When oil cannot be 
taken by the mouth it may be rubbed 
into the skin. Hypophosphites have 
proved useful in this disease. Fel* 
lows' syrup is an excellent preparation, 
and may given to an adult in doses 
of a teaspoonful three times a day. 
Oil of cucalyiHus is useful; it may 
be dropped on the sponge of respir- 
ators and inhaled ; 3 to $ drops 
may be used at a time. Should 
bleedingikCOi|i^pn, the patient should 
be kept at^l&st, and the liquid 
extract of ergot given in 15 drop 
doses in water every 2, 3, or 4 hours, 
according to severity. Ice, if it can 
be had, should be taken internally. 
10 grains of gallic acid with 1 5 drops 
of aromatic sulphuric acid may be 
given every 3 hours instead of the ergot 
if more convenient. An ice bag may 
be applied to the side from which the 
blood is supposed to come, the night- 
sweats may relieved by the adminis- 
tration of dilute sulphuric acid in 15 
drop doses in water at bedtime, or by 
10 drops of tincture of belladonna in 
water. If diarrhoea is troublesome, 
10 to 15 drops of laudanum may be 
given with 15 drops of dilute sulphuric 
acid every 4 hours, in water. Patients 
afflicted with the disease should 
avoid indiscriminate expectoration, 
since the sputum contains millions 
of baccUli, and when the sputum is 
dry these may be carried about in the 
air, and become a source of infection 
to healthy individuals. Little flasks 
are now sold in which patients can ex- 
pectorate when travelling. At home 
a spittoon, containing a 1 in 20 solution 
of carMic, should be used. 

laflneiitt. — Influenza is a specific 
and epidemic fever which ^iefly 


attacks the lining membrane of the 
nose, larynx and bronchial tubes, 
lasting from four to eight days, and 
not preserving the individual from a 
future attack. In fact, one of the most 
remarkable features of the disease is 
^at. so far from an attack conferring 
immunity for the future, the more one 
has of it the more one is likely to have. 

The area attacked by this disease is 
much varied in extent, sometimes only 
a part of a country has been affected, 
at other times it has spread over a 
great part of the civilized world. 

A disease is said to be " endemic " 
when it is confined to a small area, as 
a village or town ; " epidemic " when 
it spreads over a country ; “ pan- 
demic " when it invades a large portion 
of the earth's surface. Influenza 
occurs in both an epidemic and. pan- 
demic form. The poison seems to be 
conveyed by the air, and persons at a 
distance from land may become 
atta6ked. Attacking a community, 
the disorder generally remains for 
several months, but occasionally it has 
remained longer ; the epidemic will 
completely disappear then for a time ; 
nor IS it usual to find an occasional case 
breaking out in the interval of epide- 
mics. It is common to hear people 
complain in the winter of having an 
influenza cold, but this is a misapplica- 
tion of the word. The onset of the 
disease is generally very rapid, while the 
decline is more gradual and may last 
several weeks. Various physical con- 
ditions have been supposed to influence 
the outbreak of this disease. The 
time of the year does not seem to have 
any effect, since it has been prevalent 
at all seasons. There is, also, no 
connexion between temperature and 
influenza ; it occurs in high as in low 
temperatures, nor does any sudden 
variation of cold or heat seem to pro- 
duce any effect. Moisture also has no 
apparent influence, nor is there evid- 
ence at present that any atmospheric 
condition has effect on this disordef. 
The intercourse of human beings does 
appear to have an influence on the 
disorder ; thus, an affected person 
coming into a village seems to be a 
centre from which the disease spreads i 
nevertheless it is very remarkable that 
thousands may be attacked in the same 
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town in the course of a few hours, 
while in other contagious disorders 
the progress is much slower. In this 
disease, as in other contagious diseases, 
there is a period of incubation, when 
the poison seems, for a time, to be 
latent in the system before any of the 
marked symptoms declare themselves, 
and although, in most cases, persons 
seem to be suddenly struck with 
influenza, yet there is a period of 
incubation, which may be very short 
or may last for some days. In influ- 
enza, as we have said, one attack 
gives no immunity from another, and 
there are instances in which the same 
person has suffered more than once 
during the same epidemic. Various 
speculations have been made as to the 
nature of the exciting causes of this 
disorder. It cannot arise from con- 
tamination of water, as it would then 
be confined to a particular locality, 
nor to any kind of food. The rapid 
way in wliich it spreads shows that the 
poison must exist in and be conveyed 
from place to place by the air, for in 
this way alone can we account for the 
rapid transmission of the disorder. 
Dr. Burney Yeo holds that it is pro- 
bably a bacillary disease, that is to 
say, propagated and diffused by a 
micro-organism, and there can be 
little doubt but that is the true causa- 
tion of influenza. Both sexes seem 
to be equally attacked, but the young 
are said to be less liable to it than 
old people. Over-crowded habitations 
have increased the mortality in some 
epidemics, while places which are low, 
damp and badly ventilated appear to 
predispose to it. 

Symptoms. — The symptoms vary 
in severity in different epidemics and 
in different cases. The onset is sud- 
den, announced in severe cases by 
marked rigor, more often by chill 
and shivering, alternating with flashes 
of heat. Then follow general lassitude, 
debility, nervous prostration, soreness 
and stiffness of the limbs, pains in the 
neck, back and loins, headache, frontal 
oppression, pain in the cheekbones 
and root of the nose, injection and 
sensitiveness of the eyes, with copious 
flow of tears, sneezing and tingling, 
followed by watery and often acrid 
discharge £rom the nose, soreness of 
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the tonsils, Eustachian tube and ears 
(experienced in swallowing), hoarse- 
ness, a short, frequent, harassing cough 
with slight expectoration, and a slight ^ 
fever of the remittent kind, having 
its evacuation towards evening. The 
fever is seldom pronounced, but the 
restiveness, irritability, exhaustion and 
mental depression are marked and 
usually disproportionate to the bron- 
chial complication. In other cases 
there arc so'aness, tightness and pain 
beneath the breast-bone, a sense of 
suffocation and danger of capillary 
bronchitis or pneumonia. These un- 
fortunate complications are the chief 
causes of death from induenza and 
occur mainly in the aged, in invalids 
and in delicate children. The usual 
duration of mild cases is from three to 
five days, of grave cases from seven to 
ten days. The termination of the 
disease is often as sudden as its onset, 
and frequently occurs with a critical 
and profuse perspiration or diarrhoea. 
In healthy persons thf *>ortaftty from 
uncomplicated influenza is very slight. 

Treatment. — The majority of cases 
are mild and require no treatment. 
A purge at the outset may shorten the 
attack. More marked cases require a 
preliminary purgative, a low diet, the 
avoidance of exposure to cold, resort 
to hot draughts, as of lemonade or 
elderbloom tea. to stimulating foot- 
baths, to the use of Dover’s powder, 
sweet spirits of nitre or other remedies 
to secure free perspiration, and the 
relief of bronchial congestion by the 
inhalation of steam, by ammonia, or 
by stimulating expectorant. Quin- 
ine is a drug of the utmost value, and 
is so eihcacious in the generality of 
cases as to be almost an antitoxin. 
It is essential to adopt every precaution 
against complications and after effects, 
many of which are far graver than the 
influenza itself. Pneumonia or pleu- 
risy following influenza is a condition 
that calls for the most unremitting 
attention. It is owing to the gravity 
of possible complications that all 
serious cases should be in the hands of 
the family doctor. Mild cases can 
readily be dealt with, subject to 
ordinary care and precaution, but if 
complications threaten the doctor 
should be summoned forthwith. During 
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epidemics the aged and feeble should 
keep urithin doors in well-warmed 
rooms, and partake of quinine, am- 
^ monia, and a guarded but nourishing 
diet, as measures of prevention. 

Seartet Fever, or Searlatlna. 

Symptoms. — Scarlet Fever , — 
The onset is sudden ; there is sore 
throat with tenderness at the angles 
of the lower jaw, and stiffness at the 
back of the neck ; vomiting is very com- 
mon, and chiefly so in children ; shivering 
and rigors come on, and occasionally 
convulsions in young children. The 
temperature rapidly rises and will go 
up to 104® or 105® ; the pulse is very 
quick, the tongue is covered with a 
thin white fur ; there is thirst and loss 
of appetite. This stage lasts from 12 
to 30 hours, and then a rash comes out. 
Sometimes the earlier symptoms are so 
slight that the rash is the first thing 
noticed. This consists of sm^l scar- 
’ let dots^on a background of lighter 
red and alidD^. running together so 
as to give a flush all over the skin ; 
the colour disappears on pressure, but 
rapidly reappears when the pressure is 
removed. It generally appears at 
first on the sides of the neck and upper 
part of the chest and in the bends of the 
joints ; it then spreads downwards, 
and is found to come out last on the 
legs ; it begins to fade on the fourth 
or fifth day, and is generally quite 
gone within a week. The sore tL^oat 
is always present in some degree ; 
there is redness and swelling of the 
tonsils and soft palate, so that it is 
often very painful to swallow, while 
the glands beneath the jaw also swell 
and are painful. The temperature is 
generally higher than in measles, and 
much higher than in diphtheria, but 
it rarely exceeds 105® F. ; the tem- 
perature falls to normal during the 
second week of the illness, or seventh 
to tenth day of disea.se. In no fever 
is tile pulse quicker than in this dis- 
order, and it may be 140 or 160 in a 
minute. Moderate dilirium and head- 
ache are often present in these cases. 
After the rash has gone the epidermis 
is dry and harsh, and about the ninth 
or tenth day it begins to peel, and is 
sometimes cast off in large flakes, and 
desquamation or peeling may 


last a few days or occupy several weeks* 

2. Malignant Scarlet Fever is char- 
acterized by an increased sevoity of 
the above symptoms ; there are great 
prostration, delirium and sleepless- 
ness ; the rash does not always come 
out well ; the face may be livid, and 
stupor and coma come on and end in 
death ; the throat is ulcerated, and 
there is much difficulty in swallowing. 

3. Latent Scarlet Fever is when the 
disease is so mild that until the seque- 
lae appear one is not aware of having 
had scarlet fever. Sore throat may 
be the only symptom. There is no 
relation between the abundance of the 
rash and the danger to the patient. 
However mild the disease may be, 
the sequelae may come on with great 
severity ; and the fever is just as likely 
to spread from a mild case as from a 
severe one. 

4. Sequelae , — After the fever has 
passed, a train of symptoms may 
follow, which are very inconstant in 
their character and of much danger 
to the patient. The throat may con- 
tinue to be affected, and the glands 
outside may be inflamed and swell, so 
that the patient's head seems encased 
in a collar ; often these glands suppur- 
ate, and a large ulcerated surface is 
then seen. Deafness may supervene, 
and a discharge from the ear. Bron- 
chitis and pneumonia are not so com- 
mon as in measles. Sometimes con- 
valescence is retarded by abscesses 
forming in various parts of the body ; 
at other times there is a painful affec- 
tion of the joints which much resem- 
bles rheumatic fever. Renal dropsy 
is also one of the most usual sequelae, 
but it frequently varies in different 
epidemics. Its onset is associated with 
a rise of temperature, headache, and 
often sickness and vomiting ; the 
face and loose parts of the skin are very 
pale and puffy, which is best seen under 
the eyes and on the insteps ; the urine 
is scanty, and dark from containing 
blood ; loss of appetite is common, 
and convulsions sometimes occur. 
Renal dropsy often comes on a or 3 
weeks after the first appearance of the 
rash. 

Treatment.— Most cases recover in 
a fortnight, except the malignant ones, 
or where the sufferjurisatthe same time 
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pregnant (this condition much in- 
creases the danger, and hence women 
should then be extremely careful not 
to go near a case of scarlet fever). 
Even the mild cases must be nursed, 
for there is no remedy which will cut 
short an attack. The patient must 
be put to bed and administered a milk 
diet. Hot flannels or cotton wool, 
or spongio-piline, should be wrapped 
round the throat, and steam may be 
inhaled by the mouth when the throat 
is sore. If dropsy supervenes it is a 
symptom that the kidneys are affected, 
and the patient must be put to bed 
again if he has been up previously, and 
the diet still consist chiefly of milk. 
A hot bath and purgatives must be 
given to remedy the kidney affection, 
which is a serious development. 

Exposure to cold too soon after an 
attack of scarlet fever often causes 
dropsy, so that great care should 
be taken to keep the patient in the 
house for at least three weeks after the 
rash and until the peeling has quite 
finished. During the stage of peeling, 
baths containing an antiseptic, such 
as Sanitas, should be occasionally 
given, care being taken to see that the 
water is as warm as the patient can 
comfortably hp-ar it, and that a warm 
bottle is placed in tne bed, or other 
precaution used, to ensure freedom 
from chill. When there is great pros- 
tration ammonia may require to be 
given. The throat may be thoroughly 
syringed with chlorine water by means 
of a 4 oz. ball syringe. During conval- 
escence tonics should be administered 
for which purpose quinine and iron 
are probably the best. For the 
disinfecting measures to be used, the 
reader is referred to the remarks, under 
the heading of Disinfectants, page 179, 

Small-pox, or Variola. 

Symptoms. — The disease begins 
with shivering or rigors, pain in 
the back, vomiting, thirst, headache, 
and a general feeling of indisposi- 
tion ; in children, convulsions may 
come on. In many cases the rash 
of small-ppx in vaccinated cases is 
preceded by a more or less scarlet 
or roseolousrash, which is mottled over 
the body. If the fl^ger be pressed on 
the ibrehead, a sensation is experienced 


as if pressing small shots, for the rash 
of small-pox generally commences 
there ; at first a pimple forms, but 4 
afterwards a pustule, and then dries or 
scabs over, and leaves a pit or depres- 
sion behind. When the rash comes 
out the temperature falls, but rises 
again about the eighth or ninth day ; 
in mild cases, however, the secondary 
fever is hardly perceptible. The erup- 
tion usually appears first on the fore- 
head, face and wrists, then on the rest 
of the body, coming out on the legs and 
feet 2 days later. The eruption takes 
about 8 days to arrive at its full devel- 
opment ; during this time there is 
much swelling of the face and eyelids, 
so that the patient cannot see for a 
few days ; in bad confluent cases the 
face seems covered with a mask, and a 
disagreeable odour proceeds from the 
body. Boils are apt to form in cases 
of confluent small-pox ; the victims 
are also very subject to pleurisy, pneu- 
monia and bronchitis ; sqmet.'uies the 
tongue is much swollwxi^and dry, and 
the patient may be unable to close the 
mouth or to speak ; this is a very bad 
symptom. Inflammation of the ear, 
followed by an abscess, is not uncommon 
in this disorder. Erysipelas, gangrene, 
and pyemia are occasionally met with. 
Inflammation of the eye and ulceration 
of the cornea may add to the general 
mischief. A medical man should al- 
ways be called in when small-pox 
appears. 

Treatment. — In the early stage, 
poultices and hot bottles will relieve 
the pain in the back and the chilly feel- 
ing. If the fever is high and delirium 
is present, sponging the body with 
tepid water is beneficial. When the 
eruption appears, warm baths are to 
be given night and morning. The 
pocks should be treated with some 
antiseptic application, such as carbo- 
lized oil or zinc ointment, or dusted 
with finely powdered boracic acid, as 
soon as the scabs come away. Paint- 
ing with flexible collodion will both 
allay the irritation and in many cases 
prevent pitting. Dilute acetic acid, i 
part to 4 of water, often relieves the 
intense itching. Pitting is generally 
worse when the scabs are scratched 
away ; children should therefore wear 
gloves undivided into finffsers. 
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NON-INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Adenoids. — At the back of the nose 
and above the uvula the tissue of the 
roof of the throat is often, especially 
among children, overgrown and thick- 
ened so that little warty masses hang 
down, almost blocking up the back of 
the nostrils. As a consequence there 
is almost always nasal catarrh, snoring 
during sleep, and loud breathing at all 
times, a nasal voice more or less, and 
usually an increasing denseness of 
intellect. The aiSection is an extremely 
common one, especially among chil- 
dren who are placed among unhealthy 
conditions, though it is by no means 
confined to such. A child so affected 
docs not get on either physically or 
mentally, and his face acquires an in- 
creasing look of stupidity, partly owing 
to mental change. If the case is 
neglected the mental dullness becomes 
permanent, and incurable ear diseases 
and deafness may also result. Seeing 
that ad^oid^^^e easily cured by a 
simple operatioiT,^ no delay should be 
made in taking the child to a sur- 
geon. After the adenoids have been 
removed it is of great importance to 
correct the bad habit of mouth breath- 
ing which has been acquired, and to 
develop proper nose breathing in its 
place. The principal {K>ints have been 
summarized as follows : — 

1. Teach the child to clear the nose 
by blowing freely and frequently, and 
discourage sniffing and snuffing. To 
excite interest select a “ picture " hand- 
kerchief for young children. 

2. Direct the child to breathe in 
and out through the nose while the 
mouth is tightly closed. This might 

adopted as a regular exercise for a 
minute or two, twice or thrice a day. 

3. Where convenient adopt drilling 
and gymnastics, calculated to develop 
chest expansion. Insist on all these 
exercises beng performed with closed 
lips. 

4. Encourage running, jumping, 
skipping, and all exercises which ex- 
pand the chest, always with closed 

ups. 

$. Be sure that the nose is quite 
clear " at all times, especially at bed 
time ; use the nose wash " if any 
disch^ge, and consult the doctor. 


6. Encourage singing and reading 
aloud. 

Anaemia. — Symptoms. — A pale ap- 
pearance of the skin and mucous mem- 
branes ; the lips and gums lose the 
rosy look of health, and become of a 
delicate pink colour ; exertion is diffi- 
cult, and going upstairs or climbing a 
height out of doors give rise to breath- 
lessness. Palpitation of the heart, 
headache, pain in the back, and in the 
left side, are frequently complained of ; 
failure of physical and mental energy. 
Obstinate constipation is nearly always 
a prominent symptom. 

Treatment. — Remove the patient, 
if possible, from all influences that 
tend to injure the health. Have the 
teeth attended to, and. if necessary, 
artificial teeth supplied. Well-venti- 
lated rooms and workshops with plenty 
of light are desirable. A moderate 
amount of exercise in the open air is 
helpful in giving tone to the system. 
Change of air from the town to the 
country, or more particularly, to the 
sea-side, is often beneficial, and cold 
sponging, especially with salt water, is 
also helpful. The diet shouTd be plain 
and nourishing, and a moderate amount 
of animal food should be taken. Under 
ordinary circumstances there is no 
necessity for stimulants. In regard 
to medicines, the one thing needful is 
iron. This may be given in the form 
of steel drops or Blaud’s pills ; 10 to 
20 drops of the former, and i or 2 of 
the latter 3 times a day. Aloes may 
be given with iron in the form of a 
pill ; or as a mixture for the constipa- 
tion, salines or a dose of cascara daily 
may be substituted. 

Appendicitis. — Causes.— Since the 
lumen of the appendix is small it may 
readily become blocked by a faecal 
concretion or by a foreign body, cherry 
stone, etc. These, by pressure on the 
walls of the appendix, and by stopping 
the exit of the mucus secreted in its 
interior, set up inflammation. Over- 
eating, constipation and indigestion 
and a sudden chill, are common factors 
in its causation. 

Symptoms. — Pain in the abdomen, 
more especially in the lower part on 
the right side. This pain is often 
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accompanied by nausea and sickness. 
The tongue is furred, the temperature 
is often raised, and there is also con- 
stipation. 

TREATMENT.— -The patient should be 
put to bed and hot flannels applied to 
the painful side. The diet should be 
entirely fluid. Medical assistance must 
be obtained at once, since some cases, 
happily the minority, progress very 
rapidly, and early surgical l.eatment 
is essential for the safety of the pa- 
tient. 

Asthma.~Asthma—from a word 
signifying to gasp for breath’*— is a 
nervous disease, depending upon con- 
traction of the circular muscular 
fibres surrounding the bronchial tubes. 
Occasionally it is connected with, and 
dependent upon, original malforma- 
tion of the heart, or an unnatural con- 
formation of the chest, in which case 
it usually makes its first appearance 
in childhood ; otherwise it is most fre- 
quently met with about the middle 
period of life. 

Symptoms.— Asthma, whether con- 
nected with malformation or not, is a 
hurried, oppressed and noisy state of 
the breathing, coming on in paroxysms, 
and leavini the patient comparatively 
well in the intervals ; although in some 
cases there may be observed wheezing 
and a more confined dilation of the 
chest than is natural in inspiration. 
In a typical asthmatic attack, the 
patient wakes up in the small hours of 
the morning with a sensation of sufioca* 
tion ; the difficulty of breathing con- 
tinues, and a terrible struggle begins. 
He sits up in bed, or gets up and goes 
to the window, where he stands strug- 
gling for breath. The wheezing is 
attended with successional coughing, 
and at length the expectoration of 
some viscid phlegm gives him great 
relief; he breathes tolerably easily 
for a while, and after a little more 
coughing and expectoration the par- 
oxysm ends. A peculiar state of the 
atmosphere is an exciting cause ; 
damp, foggy weather will induce it in 
some, a north-east wind in others; 
some asthmatics are liable to attacks 
while spending a single night in a large 
town; others enjoy freedom from 
attacks while similarly circumstanced. 
A single indigestible meal, particularly 


a hearty supper, ^ another exciting 
cause. 

Treatment. — Avoid everything 
likely to set up an attack, particularly 
indigestible articles of diet. During 
the attack, if there is reason to believe 
that the stomach is at fault, an emetic 
of 20 grains of powdered ipecacuanha, 
or the same of sulphate of zinc, may be 
given to an adult. Temporary relief 
may be obtained by the patient taking 
a few whiffs from a pipe of tobacco or 
stramonium. Ozone papers are use- 
ful. as are also Cigares *Anti~asth~ 
matiques. Inhaling the fumes from 
smouldering Himrod’s powder gives 
relief. The general health of the 
patient should be carefully attended to. 
Change of air is often beneficial, and so 
are such tonics as cold sponging and 
the showerbath, when there is no other 
reason to prevent their employment. 

Bright’s Disease.— This is a name 
applied to several inflammatory affec- 
tions of the kidneys, generally associ- 
ated with albumen in ,ihe m ine and 
often with dropsy, ’jt may bo either 
acute or chronic. 

Causes.— Acute Bright’s disease 
may occur from cold, from a blow, 
from taking substances such as tur- 
pentine or cantharides, which irritate 
the kidneys, but more usually it follows 
some acute febrile disturbance, and 
more especially scarlet fever. 

SvMPTOMS.-^old shivers, head- 
ache, pain in the back, often sickness. 
The temperature is raised, and the 
amount of urine excreted is diminished 
or almost suppressed, is occasionally 
bloody, and coagulable. Dropsy is 
often a secondary disorder. 

Treatment. — Hot baths do good by 
causing sweating and giving free action 
to the excretory power of the skin. 
They may be taken at bedtime and 
repeated every night ; the water 
should be about 95** to 98^ Fahr., and 
the patient may remain in it for from 5 
to 10 minutes, then be quickly dried 
and put to bed. Purgatives should be 
taken such as compound jalap powder, 
20 to 30 grains of which may be taken 
by an adult. Rest in bed in a warm 
room is most important, nor ought the 
patient to think of leaving his room 
until all the dropsy and acute symp- 
toms have subsided. Light nourishing 
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food may be given, such as bread and 
milk, veal tea, broth, rice pudding, 
arrowroot, and gruel. During con* 
valescence great care must be taken to 
avoid cold, and flannel should be worn. 
Tonics containing iron and quinine are 
useful. 

In Chronic Bright* s Disease, even if 
an unskilled person were able to detect 
it, little if anything of practical use can 
be done except under medical direction. 

Bronehltis. — This is an inflammatory 
disease of the lining membrane of the 
bronchial tubes. It may be acute or 
chronic. 

Symptoms. — ^Acute bronchitis is very 
liable to attack persons in the winter, 
and during the prevalence of east or 
north-east winds. It begins like an 
ordinary cold, succeeded by a feeling 
of chilliness, and aching pains in the 
limbs. The patient is thirsty and 
feverish, with languor and headache, 
loss of appetite and restlessness ; there 
is an uneasy feeling of soreness behind 
the brsast bone. At first there is a 
dry, hacldng^jjgh, and very little 
phlegm is brought up ; in two or three 
days the xough becomes looser, and 
the expectoration is more abundant. 
Wheezing sounds are heard in the air 
passages. 

Treatment. — When the chilly feel- 
ing is experienced, the patient should 
go to bed and keep there till he is warm 
again ; in this way an attack may be 
checked in a short time. The air 
should be warm, and for this purpose 
a fire should be lighted and the tem- 
perature kept at about 6o* F. A 
bronchitis ketUe of boiling water placed 
on the fire, and the steam allowed to 
pass into the room, will help to keep the 
air moist. Inhalations of steam are 
very soothing, and may be obtained 
through an inhaler, or by holding the 
face over a jug of boiling water and 
wrapping a towel round the head and 
jug so as to prevent the escape of the 
steam. The inhalations may be medi- 
cated by the addition of a few drops of 
Eucalyptus oil, Terebene, or compound 
Tincture of Benzoin, to the boiling 
water. A warm bath before going to 
bed Is also useful, as it encourages free 
perspiration. A hot linseed-meal poul- 
tice may be placed on the chest, and 
renewed every few hours if necessary. 


A piece of gutta-percha tissue may be 
placed over the poultice to prevent 
the moisture from wetting the clothes. 
Rubbing the front of the chest with 
turpentine liniment often gives mat 
relief. Turpentine stupes (cloths 
steeped in hot water, wrung nearly dry, 
and made irritant by moistening with a 
few drops of some volatile liquid) and 
sinapisms (mustard plasters), may be 
useful, should milder measures fail to 
give relief. A mixture such as the 
following may be given : ipecacuanha 
wine, 2 drachms ; concentrated infu- 
sion of senega, i oz. ; water to make 8 
ozs. ; a tablespoonful to be taken every 
3 or 4 hours. Should the case be one 
in which stimulation seems necessary, 
as in old or debilitated subjects, car- 
bonate of ammonia may be given with 
advantage in doses of 3 to 5 grains. 
A drachm to a drachm and A half 
added to the above mixture would an- 
swer very well. Five to ten drops of 
ipecacuanha wine mixed with thirty 
drops of syrup of squills and a tea- 
spoonful of glycerine every four hours, 
is also useful. In children, this disease 
is at all times to be regarded gravely. 
The above treatment should be 
adopted with the modifications neces- 
sary to the child's age, and the avoid- 
ance of turpentine stupes and sina- 
pisms unless ordered by a medical 
practitioner. The diet should consist 
of milk, beef -tea, veal -broth, milk 
arrowroot or cornflour. 

Chronie Bronohltls.-— This is a very 
common disease, and is very prev||)ent 
during winter, causing considerable 
mortality. It is most usually met 
with in middle-aged or old people. 
Cou^h, shortness of breath and expect- 
oration are the three most constant 
symptoms of chronic bronchitis. 

Treatment. — Removal of the suf- 
ferer to a warmer climate for the winter 
and spring, if possible. If this is out 
of the question, the treatment must be 
directed to avoiding, as much as pos- 
sible, any exposure to cold, or any of 
the exciting causes of the disease. 
For those who are engaged in outdoor 
occupations, and exposed to all the 
inclemency of the weather, but little 
can be done to alleviate any distress- 
ing symptoms that may arise. Thick 
boots should be worn, wthes changed 
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when wet, and the patient be told to 
breathe through the nose, to be out as 
seldom as possible at'night, and use a 
respirator. 

Cancer. — The very name of this 
disease is fraught with so much signifi- 
cance, and the diagnosis is a matter of 
so much doubt to the lay mind, that 
the subject becomes out of the scope of 
this work. In the case of any tumour 
being discovered, medical advice should 
be taken at once, as if it should be of a 
malignant type early treatment may 
effect a permanent cure. 

Catarrh. — Catarrh is a term applied 
to any slight inflammation of a lining 
membrane leading to increase of secre- 
tion. It is generally taken, however, 
to refer to those iuilammatory condi- 
tions commonly known as a simple 
cold. In what is known as a common 
cold there is catarrh of the nose, thi'oat 
and larger bronchial tubes ; there are 
also constitutional symptoms associ- 
ated with the catarrh. It is very 
doubtful if, in the majority of cases, a 
common cold is due to exposure to cold 
at all; the feeling of chilliness with 
which a cold often commences is, as a 
rule, but one of the earlier symptoms 
and is ^ nb means the cause of the ill- 
ness. The actual inflammation is 
usually produced by irritation of the 
mucous membrane and the attack of 
certain germs or bacteria. It is true 
that colds occur more frequently during 
the winter than during the summer, 
but this is probably due to the fact that 
in summer people spend more time out 
of doors surrounded by the fresh air 
and sunshine, which are fatal to most 
germs, whereas in winter they spend a 
greater amount of time in stuffy rooms 
securely protected from the outer air 
by closed doors and windows. 

The great means for the prevention 
of so-called colds is the regular pro- 
vision of efficient ventilation, and as a 
rule those persona who are accustomed 
to keep their windows open day and 
night are less liable to attacks of 
catarrh than are those who attempt to 
exclude the cold outside air. 

Colic. — ^This is a griping pain in the 
intestines, and often accompanied by 
; a painful distension of the whole of 
> the lower region of the bowels, with 
I vomiting, costiveness and spasmodic 


contraction of the muscles of the abdo- 
men. 

Causes. — ^The complaint is produced 
by various causes, such as crude, indi- 
gestible fruits, long continued costive- 
ness, cold, or it may be due, as in 
painter’s colic, to poisoning by lead. 

Treatment. — If caused by some in- 
digestible article of food, a dose of 
castor-oil had better be taken, say a 
tablespoonful for an adult, to which 
from 10 to 15 drops of laudanum may 
be added. If the pain is very severe, a 
turpentine stupe may be applied over 
the abdomen 

Constipation. — ^This is a symptom 
which may be due to disease of the 
bowels, or to an imperfect performance 
of their function. Any disease, such as 
ulceration or cancer, which obstructs 
the passage of the food, will cause con- 
stipation ; and any condition which 
produces a paralysed or sluggish state 
of the muscular walls of the bowel will 
likewise cause constipation by^remov- 
ing or interfering wi^t^^ the propelling 
power. With rare eV/iptipns people 
can never enjoy good health while they 
suffer from constipation ; liver com- 
plaint, dyspepsia, headache, vertigo, 
and piles are some of the direct results 
of this condition. 

Of all the causes which originate and 
establish habitual constipation, there 
is none so general as inattention to 
regularity. Men of sedentary pursuits 
are naturally more prone to the error 
of irregular habits than practical men ; 
hence general and local disorder of the 
stomach is more prevalent among them. 
Women often fall into the same error in 
the neglect of regularity. Habitual 
constipation is not unusual in women 
after a confinement, in people of a ner- 
vous temperament, and in those who 
lead a sedentary life. The practice of 
taking relaxing medicine, pills, etc., 
habitually, also disposes to this. In all 
such cases an altered diet and regular 
habits will nearly always suffice. 

Treatment.— A glass of cold water 
taken on risii^ in the morning will, in 
some, prove efficacious. A light break- 
fast to those who are sedentary will 
favour this action. Coarse brown or 
bran bread is very useful ; fin, prunes 
and ripe fruits are also beneficial ; exerr 
cise in the open air and a cold sponge 
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in the morning are also helpful. The 
habit of taking an apple or an orange 
an hour before bedtime will often effect 
a permanent cure. Ai^,jpccasional 
aperient may be require^ and then 
Friedrichshall water, in the dose of a 
wineglassful taken fasting, may be 
employed. In children a similar treat- 
ment may be adopted, with such modi- 
fication as the age will require, while in 
infants an altered diet and a little 
magnesia occasionally, mixed with the 
milk, will suffice. 

Clysters or Enemata are now in fre- 
quent use in constipation. It is not, 
however, advisable to use them daily. 
Where they are employed, care should 
be taken to see that the fluid is bland 
in its nature, such as barley-water, 
thin gruel, linseed tea. or milk and 
water. Warm water by itself has a 
tendency to injure the mucus mem- 
brane of the bowel. The injection of a 
teaspoonful of glycerine is a simple and 
efficaciaus means of relieving the 
bowels ; also g^’:^'erine suppositories. 

Constipation in Children.--Constipa- 
tion in children is best treated by diet- 
ing and suitable exercise, but in no case 
should it be allowed to become a habit. 
In the matter of diet, all starchy foods 
should be reduced in quantity, and 
plenty of fruit, both raw and cooked, 
should he included in the menu. The 
child should be encouraged to drink 
freely between meals water and lemon- 
ade. or any fruit drinks. In many cases 
gentle massage of the stomach with the 
warm hand is very helpful. Regular 
active exercise is almost essential, 
running, skipping, and such games be- 
ing excellent. Should aperients be 
needed, a teaspoon ful of the following 
mixture may be given before meals ; 
Syrup of rhubarb, four ounces ; syrup 
of gentian, four ounces ; or a tea- 
spoonful may be given in the morning 
of a mixture consisting of Syrupi. 
Aurantii Flor six ounces, 01. Ricini. 
six ounces. This mixture requires to be 
well shaken before taking. For older 
^Udren the following mixture is useful : 
Calcined magnesia, six drachms ; sul- 
phur, six drachms, cream of Tartar, 
six drachms, oil of anise, fifteen drops. 
Of this a teaspoonful should be given 
in the morning. 

Disnrhcss. like constipation, is a 


symptom of disease rather than a 
disease itself. 

Causes. — Exposure to cold not un- 
frequently gives rise to diarrhoea by 
driving the blood from the surface of 
the body to the internal organs, thus 
producing in the bowel an excess of 
blood (congestion) which is relieved by 
the escape of the watery parts into the 
bowel, and an increased production of 
fluid by the intestinal glands. Expo- 
sure to intense heat and over-exertion 
may also occasion diarrhcea. Among 
other causes may be mentioned mala- 
rial influences, sewer gas, decaying 
animal and vegetable substances, errors 
of diet, exhaustion, and the disarrange- 
ment of the regular habits of life. 

Symptoms. — Pain is usually present, 
often of a colicky nature, and is re- 
lieved by an action of the stomach. It 
is occasionally unattended by pain. 

Treatment. — It is of great import- 
ance to ascertain the cause, and if 
possible, remove it. Give the body 
rest and administer bland food such 
as milk, arrowroot or cornflour. If 
caused by some undigested food, give 
a dose of castor-oil with lo or 15 drops 
of laudanum for an adult. Apply a 
mustard poultice or mustard leaf over 
the abdomen if there is much pain. In 
tropical climates, where severe attacks 
of diarrhoea from chills are common, a 
broad flannel belt should be worn round 
the abdomen day and night. This will 
prevent many chills. 

Dysentery. — Dysentery is a dise^e of 
hot climates. Regions of India, Asia, 
the unexplored coasts of Africa, South 
America and the West Indies, are dys- 
entery countries. In the United King- 
dom it is rare in the epidemic form, 
except in military life ; but it is com- 
mon enough as a scattered ’* or spor- 
adic disease in the hot season to be 
classed properly among the diseases of 
summer. 

The epidemic form of dysentery is 
thought to be due in whole or in part 
to miasmatic influences connected with 
the nature of the soil in particuiar 
regions ; with this, various otner excit- 
ing causes concur in producing the 
attack in particular cases. The precise 
nature of the miasma is unknown, just 
as the precise nature of the mawal 
poison was doubtful before Sir Patrick 
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Manson^s memorable researches estab- 
lished a dehnite causal relationship 
between the mosquito and malaria. 
Unlike diarrhoea dysentery is a disease, 
not merely a symptom. 

There is generally a varying amount 
of fever, with corresponding constitu- 
tional disturbance. The characteris- 
tic manifestations of the disease are 
distressing, twisting, colicky pains in 
the abdomen, with a constant torment- 
ing desire to have the bowels moved, 
and violent straining and bearing- 
down pains ; these efforts resulting in 
the passage of small amounts of mucus 
or blood, or these commingled— often 
nothing more. The dysenteric symp- 
toms are usually preceded for a few 
days by diarrhoea The duration of 
the disease is from four to twenty-one 
days. • The acute form may run on into 
the chronic in unfavourable circum- 
stances The structural changes in 
dysentery consist in inflammation and 
ulceration of the mucous membrane of 
the large intestine, especially and most 
commonly in its lower portion, the 
glands being especially involved. The 
restriction of the processes of the 
disease to this part of the bowel will 
explain the common limitation of 
pain, on pressure, to those portions of 
the surface of the abdomen overlying 
the large intestine, whilst the inffam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of 
the bowel explains the increased secre- 
tion of altered mucus and the presence 
of j^lood in the stools. The bearing- 
do^ pains and constantly-recurring 
desire to have the bowels moved are 
due to the swollen condition of the 
lining membrane of the bowel, and to 
spasm of its muscular coat, which is, 
doubtless, also concerned in producing 
the violent twisting pains in the abdo- 
men which characterize the disease. 
There is no reason to believe that this 
form of dysentery is contagious. It is 
not usually a highly dangerous malady, 
except in certain cases. Its course 
appears to be modified by judicious 
treatment, and the management of 
each case should at once be placed in 
medical hands. ** In every case of 
dysentery,*’ says Dr. Johnson, “ that 
has ever come within the range of my 
observation, two functions were invari- 
ably disordered from the very outset 


and soon drew other derangements in 
their train. These were the functions 
of the skin and the liver ; or perspira- 
tion and^^liary secretion. I defy 
any one has attentively regarded 
this disease at the bedside to produce, 
a single instance in which these func- 
tions were carried on in a natural 
manner at any period of the disease.*' 
The diet should be scanty, but 
nutritious ; hot poultices with 30 or 40 
drops of turpentine added to each 
should be applied to the abdomen and 
strict rest enjoined. It is desirable to 
remove all hardened fieces which may 
set up irritation, and for this purpose 
nothing suits so well, or gives the 
bowels so much relief, as copious injec- 
tions of warm and very thin gruel. 
The hardened faeces having been re- 
moved. a totally different plan must 
be adopted ; no more copious injec- 
tio'-.i, but enemata of an ounce or two 
of starch, containing 30 drops of the 
liquid extract of opium ; this may be 
repeated if necessa»*y. At the same 
time it is desirable to give internally 
full doses of ipecacuanha, consisting of 
not less than from 30 to 60 grains, in 
any form which may be deemed desir- 
able. The dose may be repeated in six 
hours, if necessary. Tonics must be 
given carefully, the bowels attended to, 
and every sign of relapse closely 
watched. The diet must then be nour- 
ishing, but not bulky. Remedies may 
be given to prevent the contents of the 
bowels from putrefying, such as sul- 
phite or hyposulphite of soda or sul- 
phocarbolate of soda, or Carbolic acid. 
If dysentery become chronic, change of 
climate is important, a mild and agree- 
able atmosphere doing great good. Sir 
Charles Locock says that ** in severe 
dysentery, especially where there is 
sickness, there is no remedy equal to 
pure calomel, in full dose,” and recom- 
mends at the very outset of the disease 
to give the patient three to five grains 
(according to age) of calomel, mixed 
with an equal quantity of powdered 
white sugar and put dry upon the 
tongue. In three hours afterwards let 
the following mixture be administered : 
— Take of compound ipecacuanha 
powder, five grains ; ipecacuanha wine, 
half a drachm ; simple syrup, three 
drachms ; cinnamon water, nine- 
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drachms : to make a mixture. A tea- 
spoonful every three or four hours, first 
well shaking the bottle. Dr, Baily, 
who made this disease hio' particular 
study, recommended, in cases where 
dysentery has continued for several 
days, a combination of castor-oil and 
opium — as, for' instance : Take of 
mixture of acacia, three drachms ; 
simple syrup, three drachms ; tincture 
of opium, ten drops (not minims) ; cas- 
tor-oil, two drachms ; cinnamon water, 
four drachms. Mix and take a spoon- 
ful every four hours, first well shaking 
the bottle. A warm bath, at the begin- 
ning of the disease, is very efficacious : 
and a flannel bag, filled with table salt, 
nmde hot in the oven and applied to 
the bowels, will afford much comfort. 

Eezema. — ^The name of eczema is 
applied rather widely, to cover several 
conditions of the slan. The word it- 
self simply means ** an eruption,'* so 
that it may be used to describe almost 
any diseased condition of the surface 
of the body. Aa^rule, however, it is 
limited to three or four varieties, the 
most important of which are known 
respectively as eczema simplex, in 
which the skin is merely moist, red, 
and sore ; eczema impetiginodes, in 
which pustules are formed on the sur- 
face, which give out a fluid which 
dries into thick, hard, yellowish crusts : 
this is most often found on the head, 
and is most frequent in children. 
Eczema rimosum is a condition in 
which the skin becomes thick, hard, 
and cracked, the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet being the most 
frequent positions to be attacked. 
Eczema marginatum is usually found 
on the inner side of the thigh, and 
shows as a rounded patch with raised 
edges ; this is held to be of parasitic 
origin. 

The treatment of eczema varies 
according to the stage which the 
disease hMS reached. In the earlier 
stages, when the skin is moist, hot and 
red, lotions should be used to soothe 
and cool it. Such preparations as the 
various lotions of borax, bicarbonate of 
soda, and lead, used either alone or in 
ponjunction with powders of an ab- 
sorbent nature wiU be found of use. 
At all stages the use of soap should 
be avoided. Mlien the eruption is 


decreasing, mild mercurial ointments, 
such as img. hyd. ammOn., five grains 
to the ounce, often do good ; at the 
dry and itching stage, when the skin 
becomes rough and scaly, pitch, crea- 
sote and all the tarry applications are 
useful. Poulticing, or so^ng with oil, 
will remove the crusts, and the oint- 
ment should then be applied on strips 
of lint. Poulticing should be resorted 
to as little as possible, and washing in 
water always does harm. When cleans- 
ing is necessary a little milk will be 
found to answer the purpose with the 
minimum of pain and harm. Eczema 
often lasts a long while, and, even 
when apparently cured, frequently 
recurs again and again. Any local 
irritation will cause it. as will varicose 
veins, dyspepsia, and gout. 

Flatulence. — Flatulence is an dndue 
collection of gas or air in the stomach 
or bowel, generally arising from the 
decomposition of unsuitable foods, 
or from the irritation of the walls of 
the stomach, etc., when in an enfeebled 
state. It is a common and very 
unpleasant S3nnptom of indigestion or 
dyspepsia. In a great number of in- 
stances it is due solely to temporary 
errors of diet, and disappears on correc- 
tion. The abuse of certain articles of 
food, and especially of tea, is respon- 
sible for much persistent flatulence. 

Symptoms. — Often there is pain on 
the left side over the heart, and some 
palpitation. There may be a feeling 
of faintness, giddiness or choking. 
Eructation is a frequent symptom. 

Treatment. — Flatulence u best 
treated by dieting, keeping mainly to 
solid food, with stale bread, or, better 
still, toast. Vegetables, pastry, tea 
and beer should be avoided. The 
offending article of food, if known, 
should of course be relinquished. 
Spirituous liquors should be avoided. 
Flatulence may often be only the 
symptom of dyspepsia. It may be 
relieved temporarily by a slight stimu- 
lant, such as aromatic spirits of am- 
monia, or by 15 drops of sal-volatile 
in water every hour or two. The 
following may be used with benefit : 3 
drachms of bicarbonate of potash, or 
the same of bicarbonate of soda, i oz, 
of the concentrated infusion of calum- 
ba, and sufficient peppermint water 
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added to make 8 ozs. A tablespoonful 
of this mixture to be taken 3 times a 
day in water. From i to 2 drachms of 
tincture of nux vomica, with i oz. of 
the-rconcentrated infusion of calumba 
ahd^water as before added to make 8 
ozs.,. is another useful combination. 
This mixture should be taken in table- 
spoonful doses as the other. From 2 to 
5 drops of pure terebene, taken on a 
lump of sugar, and repeated 2 or 3 
times a day, is also a most useful 
remedy. The best beverages for flatu- 
lent subjects are weak cocoa essences, 
and hot water with a little lemon juice. 

Gout. — ^This is a complaint depend- 
ing upon the presence in the system of 
an excess of uric acid . It may be acute 
(or regular) gout, showing itself in the 
joints and more especially in the large 
joint t)f the great toe ; or irregular 
gout, having other and manifold mani- 
festations. The disease is either here- 
ditary, in which case it often misses a 
generation, or acquired. Excessive 
eating, undue indulgence in alcohol, 
and indolent habits will tend to pro- 
duce it. Meat, especially beef, the 
more potent wines and malt liquors are 
the articles of diet most prone to 
originate gout. 

Symptoms. — Inflammation and pain 
in the great toe or other joints, heart- 
burn, various skin diseases, nervous 
and other manifestations, protean in 
their variety. 

Treatment. — ^Moderation in quan- 
tity.^ of food. Less meat should be 
eaten, and that chiefly white meat. 
Sugar, sweets and pastry should be 
avoided, also all root vegetables. All 
stimulants are best given up : if any 
be taken, the least harmful are Hock, 
Moselle and Chablis. Of spirits, brandy 
is to be taken in preference to others. 
Sedentary habits should be altered, 
regular healthy exerciae being taken in- 
stead. 

Medicines.— In acute gout, 10 to 20 
drops of tincture or wine of colchicum 
may be given every 4 hours, combined 
with 10 to 1 5 grains of citrate of potash 
or lithia. Saline Aperients ; Half a 
wineglassful of Hunyadi, Apenta or 
Friedrichshall, or a teaspoonful of 
Carlsbad salts before breakfast are all 
useful. For the local pain : Fomenta- 
tiom with laudanum or poppyheads 


constantly applied are very soothing ; 
and the affected parts should Be 
kept wrapped up in flannel. 

In chronic gout, sensible dieting, 
and a course of the waters at Bath, 
Baden-Baden, or Aix-les-Bains will do 
much good. 

Diet for Gouty Persons.— The 
following diet table, after Haig, will be 
found useful by those who have a 
tendency to gout. 

Breakfast, — A, large soup-plate half 
full of porridge, eaten with milk, and 
salted. A few mouthfuls of eggs, pre- 
pared in various ways, or some mush- 
rooms, tomatoes, or other vegetables, 
and occasionally fish. One or two 
rounds of bread, or its equivalent 
in toast or scones, with plenty of 
butter. A cup of milk, previously 
boiled, flavoured with tea, coffee or 
cocoa. Finish with a small quantity 
of any fruit that is in season. 

Lunch , — Potato and one other vege- 
table, cooked in various wayr, eaten 
with butter, fat, c"-- various sauces. 
Pudding, tart or stewed fruit. Biscuit 
and butter, with cheese. (Biscuit, 
bread and breadstuffs should be eaten 
in considerable quantities, to com- 
pensate for the reduction of meat.) A 
little fruit as at breakfast. For drink, 
a little milk, which in winter may be 
warm ; or water, mixed in summer 
with a little fruit syrup or lime juice. 

Afternoon Tea , — ^Bread and but- 
ter and various kinds of cake, with a 
little milk and water flavoured with 
tea. 

Dinner , — Soup without meat stock. 
Fish or an egg, or a small bit of meat. 
Two vegetables, with sauces, butter, 
or fat. Any ordinary pudding, tart or 
stewed fruit. Biscuit and butter, and, 
if the quantity of meat or fish has been 
small, some cheese. A good supply 
of fruits as dessert. For drink, water 
with fruit syrup, aerated waters, or a 
little milk, warm or cold. A tumbler 
of water, hot water or aerated ^ter 
at bed time. 

Hasmorrholds, or Piles.— These are 
swellings situated sometimes within 
and sometimes outside the lower bowel 
opening. They are liable to irritation 
and inflammation, in consequence of 
which they nve rise to a go<^ deal of 
Bttfiering. Eatemal piles consist in a 
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collection of rounded hard tumours 
and of prominent ridges of skin situ- 
ated on the outer edge of the opening. 
When these become irritated and 
inflamed they occasion very acute 
pain, with throbbing and a sense of 
great heat, and a constant desire to 
relieve the bowels. This affection 
originates in the distension of the local 
veins, caused by the circulation being 
obstructed. Piles are generally met 
with in persons who follow sedentary 
employments, and those who. in con- 
sequence of highly-seasoned foods and 
indulgence in alcoholic drinks, suffer 
from congestion of the liver. The 
presence within the opening of large, 
rounded, and soft tumours, covered by 
red mucous membrane (internal piles) 
is attended with more serious symp- 
toms. These are very apt to weaken 
by giving rise to frequent bleedings. 
Persons subject to piles should care- 
fully avoid sitting on rocks or stones, 
or on wet grass or omnibus seats. 

Treatment.— JT^e diet should be 
carefully regulated, and all highly 
seasoned dishes, alcoholic liquors and 
pastry avoided. Walking exercise is 
highly beneficial. Bathe the affected 
region every morning with cold water, 
and carefully dry and push the ob- 
trusions in. Hazeline is a useful 
application in bleeding piles. Gall 
and opium ointment or pure vaseline 
smeared over the parts often give 
relief. A quarter-grain morphia sup- 
pository (or plug) may answer when 
these remedies fail. The bowels should 
be kept open, either by the confection 
of sulphur, the confection of senna, or 
compound liquorice powder. Purga- 
tives containing bitter aloes and other 
irritants of the lower bowel should be 
avoided. 

Heart Disease.— This is a complaint 
wrhach, like cancer, is too serious and 
difficult to permit of self-treatment. 
If there is any suspicion of its existence, 
if there is shortness of breath, pain 
over the heart or running down the 
left arm, any labouring or irregularity 
in the heart's action, medical advice 
should be sou^t and carried out. 

Hleoough.— The cause of hiccough 
is a sudden violent contraction of the 
midriff, or diaphragm, usually brought 
about by irritation of the muscle. 


either directly or reflexly as a conse- 
quence of indigestion. The attack 
may be over in a few minutes or it 
may last for days, or even weeks, with 
short intervals. In some people any 
sudden shock or emotion would bring 
on an attack of hiccough, and among 
those who take alcohol to excess its 
occurrence is very common. Where 
it persistently occurs hiccough is a 
very distressing symptom, though as a 
rule it is quite without danger. When, 
however, it occurs in a person who is 
seriously ill, it is generally a sign of 
ill omen. Among the simple reme- 
dies may be named holding the 
breath after a deep expiration, or 
drinking a glass of water with the 
nostrils closed, or pulling on the tongue. 
Of internal remedies the most effective 
is nitro-glycerine, given in tablet form, 
one-hundredth of a grain being taken 
as a dose ; this may be repeated after 
a short interval. As a rule, however, 
it is unwise to take this drug except 
under medical orders. 

Jaundice. — ^Though this is often 
spoken of as a disease, it is not a disease 
by itself, but only a symptom common 
to many disorders of the liver. 

Liver Complaints.— The liver, like 
the kidneys and other organs, is liable 
to various acute and chronic diseases. 
Amongst the acttle changes may be 
classed catarrh, or inflammation of the 
bile ducts, acute atrophy of the liver, 
congestion and inflammation of the 
liver, and the presence of gall-stones 
in the hepatic liver. 

Catarrh of the Liver.— Symptoms.— 
Jaundice, loss of appetite, coated 
tongue, slight sickness and a feeling 
of retching ; the motions are pale, the 
urine dark, the skin and eyes become 
yellow, and there may be, in some 
cases, a troublesome itching of the 
skin. The pain is not in itself a very 
troublesome symptom, and it is gener- 
ally felt, if at all, in the right shoulder- 
blade and along the lower edge of the 
liver, and is often worse on pressure. 

Treatment.— The best treatment 
is first to open the bowels freely ; a 
dose of calomel at night followed by a 
saline draught in the morning will 
generally suffice. The diet must be 
very light, and capable of being easily 
digested ; all rich food should be 
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avoided, while milk, broth, beef-tea, 
toast and biscuits, or a light pudding, 
may be taken. No stimulants should 
be given, as they tend to increase the 
congestion of the liver. Effervescing 
solutions may be given with benefit, 
since they allay thirst and sickness; 
those which contain soda salts are the 
best, and those also which have an 
aperient action ; for this reason 
effervescing Carlsbad waters are often 
beneficial. In 3 or 4 days a mixture 
containing extract of dandelion, hydro- 
chloric acid and gentian may be given 
3 times a tay. The bowels must be 
kept open daily. Active exercise 
should be taken every day, if the pa- 
tient can bear it ; and for some time 
after recovery care must be taken to 
avoid indigestible food. 

Sluggish or Congested Liver.— This is 
generally associated with catarrh of 
the bile ducts, and arises often from 
want of exercise, and excess in eating 
and drinking ; but congestion may 
develop to inflammation in tropical 
countries, and end in the formation of 
an abscess. This may be known by the 
pain over the region of the liver, the 
swelling of the abdominal wall on that 
spot, and the frequent shiverings; 
the patient loses flesh, strength and 
ap{)ctite, and his skin becomes of a 
sallow tint. People who have suf- 
fered from this complaint generally 
come back to this country invalided, 
and if they recover from the illness, 
they seldom regain their former state 
of health. Regular exercise, and a 
plain and sparing diet, are the best 
prevents tives. 

Gall-Stone. — A gall-stone in the 
hepatic duct will cause great pain 
over the liver (chiefly in one spot), 
much sickness and intense distress, 
and a feeling of faintness. A hot bath 
and the administration of chloro- 
form will ease the pain, or hot fomen- 
tations constantly renewed may be 
applied to the affected side, and 
25 drops of laudanum (for an adult) in 
half a glass of water given, repeating 
the dose in two hours if the agony 
still continues. Jaundice will come on 
from the obstruction to the flow of the 
bile, but this will disappear when the 
stone has escaped from the duct into 
tbv intestine, or bns become dislodged 


and returned to the gall bladder, thus 
leaving the bile duct open. 

Among chronic changes of the liver 
may be enumerated cancer, cirrhosis, 
fatty and waxy degeneration, passive 
congestion, syphilitic deposits, and the 
presence of hydatid cysts. 

Lumbago. — This is a form of chronic 
rheumatism affecting the lower part 
of the back and loins. The individual 
moves stiffly and has pain in getting 
up from the sitting posture or in 
turning over in bed at night. 

Treatment. — ^The application of a 
menthol plaster, or strapping the 
affected side, often gives relief. 
Should it be impossible to apply either 
of these remedies, a hot bath and 
wrapping the part up in flannel will 
be found useful. Rubbing with a 
compound camphor liniment contain- 
ing a little laudanum often relieves. 
In gouty persons the diet should re- 
ceive attention. 

Migraine. — ^Migraine or sick headache 
is a paroxysmal disease to which cer- 
tain persons are pec^uliarly liable. It 
attacks men as well as women, though 
the latter much more frequently. 
Though it appears to be primarily a 
nervous affection the attacks seem 
often to be brought about by digestive 
disturbance or by mentad fatigue. 
The patient can usually tell when an 
attack is coming on. Various distur- 
bances of vision are frequent at this 
stage, mental confusion and depression 
of spirits are also common premonitory 
symptoms. The headache usually 
commences at one spot, frequently on 
the temple or in the eyeball. It gradu- 
ally spreads till the whole head is in- 
volved. A sensation of nausea with 
or without vomiting is frequent. There 
is great general prostration. The at- 
tack may last for a few hours, though 
severe cases frequently extend over 
three or four days. Perfect rest in 
bed, combined with quietness and 
darkness, is the first necessity. A 
smart purge may be taken, and all 
food should be abstained from, though 
water or soda-water may be freely 
drunk. In the way of preventive 
treatment attention should be paid 
to the general health. Regular ac- 
tive outdoor exercise should be taken, 
and th? bpwels should be kept well 
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regulated. The diet should be light and 
nourishing, consisting largely of milk, 
eggs, fruit, vegetables and nsh. Tea, 
al^hol, cake and pastry should be 
entirely avoided. M the commence- 
ment of the attack five-grain tablets 
of citrate of caffeine or phenacetin are 
often helpful. 

Keurasthenia. — ^Neurasthenia is a 
nervous disorder without any known 
alteration in the organic structure of 
the body, characterized by a con- 
tinual state of extreme weakness and 
nervous prostration after the slightest 
exertion. There is usually consider- 
able mental depression and inability 
or indisposition to perform any mental 
work. The weakness and fatigue are 
out of all proportion to any apparent 
cause. The symptoms indeed closely 
resemble those experienced during 
those of the early days of convalescence 
from an acute fever. In a large pro- 
portion of the cases there exists a 
curious headache, which is not so 
much painful as distressing, the sensa- 
tion being one oi^pressure or fullness, 
so that the patients often complain 
that they cannot get rid of the feeling 
of a heavy weight on their head. The 
weakening of the nerve and muscular 
energy is of every degree of intensity. 
In its slighter forms it may consist 
merely of a sensation of tiredness after 
ordinary exertion, but may be insuffi- 
cient to prevent the patient from 
attending to his ordinary business. 
In other cases the pain is so extreme 
that the patient feels unable even to 
raise himself on the elbow. Feeble 
digestion is the rule, sleeplessness also 
is extremely common. Neurasthenia 
is not a dangerous disease, and provid- 
ing a suitable treatment be strictly en- 
forced the majority of cases move 
steadily towards recovery. In the 
severe cases complete rest in bed for a 
few weeks, and isolation from sympa- 
thetic friends is essential. A very 
full nourishing diet, consisting largely 
of milk, should be compulsorily ad- 
ministered during this time. After- 
wards steady and increasing outdoor 
exercise should be taken amid sur- 
roundings of interest, free from all 
worry and anxiety. Massage and 
cold spongings are valuable parts of 
the treatment throughout. Tnie great 


hindrance to the successful treatment 
of neurasthenia usually consists in 
the patient’s friends. They generally 
either believe the disease to be imagin- 
ary, and so increase the sufferings and 
distress of the patient, or on the other 
hand, they display a foolish swpathy 
which is no less harmful. Nothing, 
as Weir Mitchell has pointed out, is 
more curious, nothing more sad and 
pitiful, than these partnerships be- 
tween the sick and selfish and the 
sound and over-loving. The patient 
has pain, a tender spine, for example ; 
she is urged to give it rest. She 
cannot read ; the self-constituted 
nurse reads to her. At last light hurts 
her eyes ; the mother or sister remain 
shut up with her all day in a darkened 
room. A draught of air is supposed 
to do her harm, and the doors and 
windows are closed. To cure Such a 
case you must morally alter as well 
as physically amend, and nothing 
less will answer. The first step need- 
ful is to break up the companionship, 
and to substitute the firm kindness 
of a well-trained hired nurse. 

Neuritis.— Neuritis or inflammation 
of the nerve fibres may effect a single 
nerve or may involve a large numl^r 
of nerves, in which case it is spoken 
of as multiple neuritis. This last con- 
dition is especially associated with 
chronic alcoholism, though it is not 
entirely traceable to that cause. It 
generally attacks persons in middle 
life. The onset of the disease is 
commonly acute. The body tempera- 
ture rises to 103** or even more. Tin- 
gling and numbness are experienced 
in the hands and feet, followed by 
severe burning pains in the limbs. 
Generally there is extreme tenderness 
in the muscles. Considerable muscu- 
lar weakness follows, the first muscles 
to lose their power being those in the 
front of the leg and the back of the 
forearm. Dropping of the foot and 
of the wrist is the result. Generally 
the disease processes for a month or 
so, then remains stationary for a 
couple of months, then, under suitable 
treatment, slowly improves. Should 
the muscles concerned in respiration 
become affected death frequently 
results, otherwise recovery is the rule. 
In the early stages complete rest in bed 
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!s essential, and hot fomentations may 
be applied to painful limb. Alco- 
hol should be completely barred from 
the first. After the acute inflamma- 
tion has subsided massage is of the 
greatest importance in restoring the 
functions of the affected nerves and 
muscles 

In the case of localized neuritis, 
that is neuritis which affects a single 
nerve, the cause is generally either 
cold, or a wouncl, or the extension 
of inflammation from adjacent parts. 
In this form there are usually no 
constitutional symptoms, the principal 
symptom being a stabbing pain along 
the course of the nerve affected. The 
muscles to which the nerve fibres are 
distributed are also involved, and 
there may be more or less twitching 
and paralysis. 

Obesity. — Obesity or corpulence is 
a condition which especially shows 
itself after the middle period of life. 
There is no doubt that a great many 
people of the well-to-do classes, after 
they reach middle age take a steadily 
diminishing amount of active exercise. 
They do not, however, make a corre- 
sponding reduction in the amount of 
food consumed, and obesity certainly 
rarely occurs among those who lead 
very active lives aud eat in strict 
moderation. Occasionally, however, 
cases do occur among those who are by 
no means indolent, and who appear 
to eat almost a minimum of fattening 
food. These, however, are exceptions. 
Various dietaries have been suggested 
for the reduction of fat, among the 
most celebrated being the Banting, 
the Ebstein, and the Salisbury diets. 
In the latter method it is usual to 
restrict the diet absolutely for a 
time to large quantities of rump steak, 
cod fish and hot water. Dr. Towers- 
Smith, a great advocate of this method, 
gave 3 lb. of rump steak and i lb. of 
cod fish, together with 6 pints of water, 
as the daily diet for the first fortnight. 
The next three weeks the hot water 
was reduced to 4 pints, and other kinds 
of lean meat and fish were allowed, as 
well as a little green vegetable and 
unsweetened rusl^. This method is, 
however, by no means generally appli- 
cable, nor is it by any means invaria- 
bly successful. 


The Banting method consists mainly 
in limiting the amount of food taken, 
strictly limiting the amount of fluid 
taken, and excluding fats, sugar and 
starch. The following is typicA Bant- 
ing dietary: — 

Breakfast at 9 a.m. consisted of 5 
to 6 oz. of animal food-meat or boiled 
fish (except pork or veal) ; a little 
biscuit, or i oz. of dry toast ; 6 to 7 
oz. of solids in all. A large cup of 
tea or coffee (without milk or sugar) 
—9 oz. of liquid. 

Dinner at 2 p.m. Fish or meat 
(avoiding salmon, eels, herrings, pork 
and veal), 5 to 6 oz. ; any kind of 
poultry or game ; any vegetables, 
except potato, parsnips, beetroot, tur- 
nips, or carrot. Dry toast, i oz. 
Cooked fruit, unsweetened. Good 
claret, sherry, or Madeira, 10 oz. 
Total of solids, 10 to 12 oz. 

Tea, 6 p.m. Cooked ffuit, 2 to 3 
oz. ; a rusk or two ; 2 to 4 oz. of 
solids. 9 oz. of tea without milk or 
sugar. 

Supper, 9 p.m. Meat or fish, as at 
dinner, 3 to 4 oz. Claret, or sherry 
and water, 7 oz. 

The Ebstein dietary differs from the 
Banting principally in the fact that 
he allows fat to be eaten in moderation. 

The present attitude of most phy- 
sicians lies between these various 
courses, and agrees largely with that 
of Burney Yeo : '* Animal foods 

should be strictly limited, starchy 
foods should be reduced to a minimum, 
sugar should be entirely prohibited, 
a moderate amount of fats should be 
allowed. Only a small quantity of 
fluid should be permitted at meals, 
but enough should be allowed to aid 
in the solution and digestion of the 
food. Hot water may be taken freely 
between meals or at the end of the 
digestive process." No beer, porter, 
wines, or spirits should be taken. 
An increasing amount of outdoor 
exercise should be taken every day, 
and saline purgatives should be freely 
employed. 

It is only necessary to mention a 
few other details. Of animal foods, 
all kinds of lean meat may be taken, 
poultry, game, fish (eels, salmon, and 
mackerel are best avoided), eggs. 

Meat should not be taken more than 
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once a day, and not more than 6 oz. 
of cooked meat at a time. Two 
lightly boiled or poached eggs may be 
taken at one other meal, or a little 
grilled fish. 

Bread should be toasted in thin 
slices and completely, not browned on 
the surface merely. 

Hard captain's biscuits may also be 
taken. 

Soups should be avoided, except a 
few tablespoonfuls of clear soup. 

Milk should be avoided, unless 
skimmed, and taken as the chief 
article of diet. All milk and farina- 
ceous puddings and pastry of all kinds 
are forbidden. Fresh vegetables and 
fruit are permitted. 

It is important to bear in mind that 
the actual quantity of food permitted 
must have a due relation to the physi- 
cal development of the individual, and 
that what would be adequate in one 
case might altogether be inadequate 
in the case of another person of larger 
physique. 

Peritonitis* — Iffilammation of the 
membrane, called the peritoneum, 
which lines the abdominal cavity. 
It is usually caused by diseases or 
wounds of the abdomen or its con- 
tents. 

Symptoms. — Severe pain is com- 
plained of, increased by pressure ; 
the knees are generally drawn up 
and the patient lies on his back ; the 
abdomen is puffed up ; there is ob- 
stinate constipation, and sometimes 
continued vomiting. 

Treatment. — It is most essential 
that a doctor should be called in at the 
onset of the disease, for often immedi- 
ate surgical treatment is the only possi- 
ble means of saving the patient’s 
life. The administration of opium, 
unless specially advised by the doctor, 
is not to be undertaken, for it will 
effectually mask many of the import- 
ant symptoms by which the cause of 
the disease can be discovered, and the 
remedies applicable to that cause ad- 
ministered. 

Pleurisy.— This is an inflammation 
of the pleura or serous membrane 
which covers the lungs, and lines 
the greater part of the cavity of 
the chest. It is generally brought on 
by exposure to cold and wet, but may 


be the result of an accident in which 
the ribs are broken. 

Symptoms. — Stabbing or shooting 
pain in the affected side, increased by 
breathing deeply or coughing. The pain 
is usually confined to one spot, and. 
if the ear be placed against the side, a 
fine, rubbing sound will be heard, 
which goes by the name of friction," 
and resembles that produced by rub- 
bing a lock of hair between the finger 
and thumb. The pulse is quick, the 
tongue is coated ; there is thirst and 
loss of appetite, and the temperature 
is raised. In a day or two the breath- 
ing becomes more difficult, owing to 
fluid being infused into the pleural 
cavity and pressing upon the lungs ; 
this fluid after a time usually becomes 
absorbed, when the breathing grows 
easier. Sometimes this fluid does not 
become absorbed, when a slight* opera- 
tion has to be performed for its re- 
moval. 

Treatment. — ^Place the patient in 
bed without delay, in a room the at- 
mosphere of which is kept moist by 
allowing steam from a bronchitis 
kettle to pass into it ; the temperature 
should not be below 60® F. ; 63® or 
64® would be better. He should not 
be allowed to speak more than he is 
absolutely obliged. Linseed meal poul- 
tices should be applied to the chest. 
A mustard leaf poultice or a hot poppy 
fomentation, will often give rehef at 
the onset. Strips of adhesive plaster 
placed obliquely in the direction of the 
ribs will often procure rest and relieve 
pain. Milk, beef-tea, broth and jelly 
should be given in the early stage ; 
and later, when the fever has abated, 
light puddings, eggs, white fish, and 
other light, easily digested and nour- 
ishing diet. During recovery, cold 
and damp must be carefully avoided. 

PneumoDla.— This is an inflamma- 
tion of the lung substance proper, and 
is caused by the presence of Bacillus 
pneumoniae. It is generally ushered 
in with a rigor (a sudden coldness 
attended with shivering), which is 
often very severe; in children con- 
vulsions may take the place of the 
rigor. The temperature rises, and 
may reach 104® or 105® F. There 
is pain and loss of appetite ; the 
face is flushed, breathi^ is rapidi 
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And there Is a short hAcking coiijgh ; 
the matter expectorated is tenacious 
and rusty-coloured. 

Treatment. — Keep the tempera- 
ture of the room at about 65° F., or 
rather higher, but not lower if it can 
possibly be avoided. Support the 
shoulders well with pillows ; this will 
assist breathing. Give milk, beef-tea, 
white of egg, custards, jelly, strong 
chicken tea, etc. Cold water may be 
given to allay thirst. Medical aid 
&ould be sought at once. 

Quinsy, or Tonsilltls.— This is a 
severe inflammation of the throat, 
chiefly involving the tonsils and fre- 
quently going on to suppuration. 
It is usually ushered in by chilly 
feelings, which are succeeded by fever. 
The speech becomes nasal in character, 
and there is pain and difficulty in 
swallowing. 

Treatment. — In the early stage this 
disease may be cut short by the 
administration of an emetic of 20 
grains of powdered ipecacuanha, or by 
small doses of tincture of aconite 
frequently repeated, sajr, a quarter or 
half a drop every 15 minutes or half- 
hour till the patient is in a good per- 
spiration, when the medicine may be 
given less frequently. A mixture 
containing the following ingredients 
may be given with advantage ; Steel 
drops, 3 drachms ; sulphate of quin- 
ine, half a drachm ; chlorate of potas- 
sium, 2 drachms ; glycerine, half an 
oz. ; water added to make 8 ozs. 
A tablespoonful in water every 4 
hours. The food should consist of 
milk, eggs, beef-tea, cocoa, etc. ; 
pieces of ice may be given to suck. 
A medicated spray will afiord much 
relief and is preferable to gargling. 
Sprays can now be bought very cheaply. 

Rheamatio Fever.--This disease be- 
gins with restlessness and fever ; 
tiiere is a white or creamy condition 
of tongue, and the bowels are deranged. 
Presently the joints begin to ache, the 
pain increases till there is great 
•welling and tenderness over one or 
more of the large joints of the body ; 
the temperature rises, and, in some 
cases, becomes excessively high ; the 
urine deposits a thick brickdust sedi- 
ment on cooling. As there is a great 
risk of the heart becoming affected in 


this disease, it must always be re- 
garded with apprehension, and medi- 
cal advice procured at once. 

Treatment. — Absolute rest in bed 
must be enjoined, and careful nursing 
and light, nutritious diet provided. 
Milk and potass water, alone or to- 
gether, should be given. Beef-tea 
and beaten-up eggs are important 
items in the diet. The following 
medicine may be usefully given 
Salicylate of sodium, 3 drachms 
iodide of potassium, half a drachm 
water added to make up to 8 ozs. A 
tablespoonful of this mixture to be 
given every 3 hours. The joints 
should be wrapped in cotton wool, and 
the patient wear woollen in preference 
to linen articles of clothing next the 
skin, since profuse sweating is often a 
characteristic feature of the disease. 

Rheumatism. — Chronic rheumatism 
is a term used to include any chronic 
inflammation of fibrous tissue, especi- 
ally that of the muscles, ligaments, 
and nerve coverings, which is caused 
by the specific rheumatic germ. The 
principal symptom is pain, which is 
almost invariably increased by any 
movement. It is also increased by 
such influences as exposure to cold and 
indigestion. Chronic rheumatism of 
this type is very common among mid- 
dle-aged people, especially among the 
poor. Generally no alteration in the 
appearance of the joints can be de- 
tected, but a crackling sensation can 
often be felt when the joint is moved. 
The joint, however, is stiff and painful 
on movement and there is a dull, 
aching pain, which is worse at night 
or in damp cold weather. When the 
muscles are affected the symptoms are 
more marked. The pain is usually 
more severe, and comes on suddenly. 
There is great stiffness of the muscles, 
with considerable tenderness. As a 
result of this the patient keeps the 
affected part as much at rest as possi- 
ble. In the way of treatment a calo- 
mel purge may be taken at the onset, 
which may be followed by a Seidlitz 
powder next morning. In the acute 
stage, when the pain is severe, fifteen 
grains of salicylate of soda may be 
taken every three or four hours, the 
parts being kept completely at rest 
until the acute stage is past. After a 
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few days fifteen minutes* gentle mas- 
sage should be given three times daily. 
In the way of prevention sufferers 
from muscular and chronic rheumat- 
ism should follow Dr. Symes* advice 
and make every effort to improve the 
general health and muscle tone by 
judicious exercise in the open air — 
walking, riding and golfing. The 
bowels should be regulated by means 
of cascara sagrada or compound 
liquorice powder, and occasionally 
a mercurial pill should be taken. 
Turkish baths taken systematically may 
prevent the recurrence of attacks. If 
the tonsils be large, or the seat of 
chronic inflammation, they should 
be removed, and chronic rhinitis or 
pharyngitis should be corrected. 
Warm underclothing of wool is impor- 
tant ; cold and damp, and especially 
the combination of the two, should be 
avoided. As indigestion not unfre- 
quently precipitates an attack, the 
diet must be carefully regulated. The 
food Should be plain, and the quantity 
of carbohydratcf^. sugar, sweets and 
potatoes should be limited. The 
amount of fluid must be in excess of 
the normal, and should be taken as far 
as possible on an empty stomach. 
A tumblerful of hot water before 
breakfast and on going to bed, and half 
a tumblerful half an hour before two 
meals in the day should be taken in 
addition to drinks taken with the 
meals. Ale, cider and stout are not 
suitable for persons subject to re- 
current attaclm of muscular or articu- 
lar rheumatism. Residence in a dry, 
warm inland climate is desirable. 

Stammering. — Stammering and stut- 
tering, though commonly confused, 
are not identical. Stammering is due 
to one or both of two causes, spasm of 
the muscles of the lips and tongue or 
.of those governing the supply of air 
needed for the emission of sound, or 
imperfect co-operation of the muscles 
used in speech. 

Stammering is a spasmodic arrest 
of speech due to one of these causes, 
whilst stuttering is the spasmodic 
repetition of words or the first sylla- 
bles of words. The latter is the less 
common impediment to speech, and 
is also the more difficult to cure. The 
first step in the treatment is to 


discover which part of the mechanism 
is at fault, and to endeavour by means 
of suitable exercises, respiratory and 
other, to restore the muscles to their 
normal state. The symptoms of the 
ailment are very helpful in determining 
the proper treatment ; as for example, 
in the case of stammering due to spasm 
of the cords which control the exit 
of the breath. In this case the patient 
may stand speechless and breathless 
for several seconds, and when the 
spasm relaxes he will pour out his 
words in a rapid stream, so as to 
pronounce as many as possible before 
the next intake of breath, which 
may entail a recurrence of the spasm. 
In these cases respiratory exercises 
are obviously needed, and the patient 
should be made to draw deep and even 
breaths for a specified time daily. In 
the case of imperfect co-operation 
between the respiratory and articulat- 
ing muscles the patient will place his 
mouth and throat muscles in position 
for pronouncing the desired word, but 
at the proper moment the respiratory 
muscles do not permit the escape of 
the necessary amount of air for the 
production of sound. The word is 
perfectly shaped, but the sound is 
wanting. It is a curious fact that 
stammering is five times more frequent 
in boys than in girls. 

Stammering children should always 
be examined to make sure that there 
is no mechanical impedient, such as 
adenoid growths, to be found. Such 
should of course be removed if present. 
These are, however, very rarely the 
sole cause, though they may be contri- 
butory. 

Dr. Guthrie points out that in the 
great majority of cases the fault is 
respiratory. The patient must there- 
fore be instructed in the first place 
how to increase the vital capacity of 
his lungs by exercises such as those 
suggested above. He must also be 
taught to control the exit of his breath, 
first without, and secondly together 
with vocalization. He must learn to 
vocalize his vowels with steady pro- 
longed resonance, and tq direct his 
attention to this, rather than to articu- 
lation. He must intone the vowels, 
and be shown how to introduce the 
consonants meanwhile, as for instance 
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In uttering the sound O-Mo, O Do, 
0-To, etc* He will thus learn that 
vocalization of vowel-sounds aids in 
giving utterance to the consonants 
over, which he stumbles. 

Sunstroke.— The disorders produced 
by exposure to excessive heat have 
been classified by Gihon under two 
heads, heat exhaustion and heat apo- 
plexy. Heat-exhaustion is a common 
form in temperate latitudes, and its 
approach is indicated by gradually 
developed premonitory symptoms of 
dizziness, headache, drowsiness, nau- 
sea, and faintness, with coldness, clam- 
miness, and pallor of the surface, pupils 
normal or dilated, frequent, feeble, 
irregular pulse, sighing respiration, and 
later complete syncope, terminating 
fatally unless active medical inter- 
ference take place, in which case re- 
covery is the rule. The loss of con- 
sciousness is never so complete as in 
heat-stroke proper. In midsummer 
it is not unusual to see labourers, 
drivers, and others who have fallen 
in the streets, and who, if judiciously 
placed in the shade near by and treated 
on the spot, are soon able to return to 
their homes. 

Heat-apoplexy has the characteris- 
tics of ordinary apoplectic seizures, for 
which it may be mistaken : flushed 
face, injected adnatae, full, rapid pulse, 
visibly bounding carotid and temporal 
arteries, and stertorous respiration. 
Often there is no premonition, or 
merely lack of sweating, dizziness, 
flashes of light or red and yellow or 
clouds before the eyes. The victim 
falls and is picked up unconscious, and 
death, if it 1^ not sudden, occurs after a 
brief period of convulsions, coma, or 
asphyxia, unless averted by treatment 
or should this be ineffectual. 

Siliin.stroke is commonly preventable 
by proper precaution. While the 
necessities of labouring men compel 
them to work under all conditions, 
they should be admonished against the 
black felt hats, thick flannel shirts, 
heavy trousers, and unnecessary waist- 
coats and jackets with which labourers 
clothe themselves in the most sultry 
weather. Treatment should be im- 
mediate. Gihon points out that cases 
of heat-8;troke proper are greatly 


aggravated by neglect of immediate 
treatment and by being hastily put into 
an ambulance and jolted off to a hospi- 
tal, when a few buckets of cold water, 
ice to the head, would have contribut- 
ed to recovery. Excess of heat being the 
morbific agent, the manifest indication 
is to reduce that abnormal heat as 
quickly as possible, and the easiest and 
most effectual way of accomplishing 
this is by the application of cold 
water, which not only directly ab- 
stracts heat but by absorption fur- 
nishes material for refrigeration 
through evaporation. 

Syncope. — Syncope is a term 
indicating the failure of the heart, 
leading to a loss of consciousness, and 
sometimes to death. Among the 
principal causes arc lack of blood in 
the cavities of the heart ; following on 
severe haemorrhage or sudden re- 
moval of pressure from the great 
blood vessels, as has occurred in cer- 
tain operations ; insufficient supply 
of blood to the heart waUs ; or a 
supply of impure jlood, as may occur 
in certain fevers, or as a consequence 
of breathing the impure air of a crowded 
room, and various diseases of the 
muscles and valves of the heart. 
Syncope may occur quite suddenly and 
cause instantaneous death, or it may 
be much milder in its symptoms and 
gradual in its onset. When it comes 
on gradually there is a sensation of 
faintness and giddiness with more or 
less nausea, or actual vomiting. The 
body usually becomes covered with 
cold clammy perspiration. The breath- 
ing becomes hurried and gasping ; the 
mind becomes confused, and ultimately 
complete unconsciousness results. 
There is great pallor, and the puke 
becomes almost imperceptible. The 
breathing is slow and irregular. The 
treatment consists in at once laying 
the patient flat on the floor or on a 
bed, with the head low. All clothing 
about the neck and chest should be 
loosened, fresh air should be freely 
admitted. The nostrils may be stimu- 
lated by the vapour of ammonia, and, 
if the patient is sufficiently conscious 
to swallow, one or two tablespoon- 
fuls of brandy may be given him 
through the mouth. 
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COItMON COMPLAINTS 


Abseeis.— A circumscribed inflam- 
mation ending in the formation of 
matter which has to be discharged 
either by breaking through the skin or 
being let out by an incision. May 
occur in any part of the body. Should 
be ripened by poulticing or fomenting. 
When the abscess “ points ** an inci- 
sion should be made in the softest spot, 
and the matter evacuated. 

Acidity. — Give equal parts of lime- 
water and milk ; or lo to 20 grains of 
magnesia may be given in a little milk 
3 times a day. The following mixture 
is useful in this affection : bicarbonate 
of soda, 3 drachms ; subnitrate of bis- 
muth, 2 drachms ; water, 8 ounces. 
Shake the bottle, and take 1 table- 
spoonful 3 times a day. 

Ague.-^ive 4 or 5 grains of sulphate 
of quinine every 4 hours during the in- 
terval of the flt. 

AppetltSf Failure of.— For loss of 
appetite, Accompanied by constipation 
of the iMwels, pain in the stomach, 
especially a feeling of fullness at the 
pit of the stomach after eating, with 
oroken and unrefreshing sleep, regular 
outdoor exercise, the avoidance of tea, 
cake, pastry, and alcohol, and the regu- 
lation of the bowels by means of aloes 
pill are called for. 

Baldness. — ^This may be due to 
impaired nutrition in the scalp, or to a 
scurfy condition of the skin. In the 
first case a stimulating lotion should 
be used. 3 drachms of tincture of 
cantharides, 6 drachms of tincture of 
quinine, 4 drachms of sal-volatile and 
water to 8 ozs. Apply to the roots of 
the hair. If the head is scurfy use as a 
shampoo a mixture of soft soap 3 parts 
and eau-de-Cologne i part. If the 
scurf persists, it is probably due to a 
complaint called seborrhoea, which will 
reouire sailed attention. 

Barber's Itch, or Sycosis.— An affec- 
tion of the hairy parts of the face, and 
particutoly the chin, the disease some- 
times also involving the eyebrows, 
eyelashes and other parts of the per- 
son. It is often due to a foul shaving- 
brush or razor, whence its popular 
name. It is caused by microbic infec- 
tion.> Papules form round the hairs 
and develop into pustules, each pierced 


by a hair. As the inflammatory pro- 
cess advances the hairs become loose 
and fall out, a drop or two of pus fol- 
lowing each. As the pus dries, brown 
or yellow crusts form. The disease is 
contagious, spreading from one follicle 
of hair to another. The sufferer must 
be patient, as sycosis may be very 
obstinate. The treatment consists in 
removing the crusts with bread-and- 
water poultices, extracting the hairs 
over the whole of the affected area 
(they are all diseased) and applying 
soothing and antiparasitic remedies. 
Sir Malcolm Morris recommends oleate 
of mercury (i to 2 per cent.), or weak 
sulphur ointment in mild cases and 
resorcin ointment (2 to 10 per cent.) in 
severer. Carbolated vaseline is, an 
excellent antiseptic dressing that can 
readily be applied. Ointments having 
a lard base should be avoided, since 
such substances are breeding-grounds 
for pus germs. For some time after 
apparent cure shavers should use a i in 
1000 bichloride of mercury solution in 
their lather water, and apply pure 
lanolin to the face every nighL 

Bed Sores.-— Clean the sores thor- 
oughly with carbolic lotion 1 part in 
40 of water, and then apply zinc oxide 
ointment. Avoid pressure on the 
affected part by means of a ring-shaped 
pad. 

Bilious Attacks.— A bilious attack 
being essentially a digestive disorder, 
the process of digestion being practi- 
cally arrested for the time, and the 
appetite completely lost, the first prin- 
ciple of rational treatment consists in 
entire abstinence from food. The 
lining wall of the stomach becomes 
covered with mucus, and the micro- 
organisms which cause or accompany 
fermentation are very active. It is 
therefore important to take steps to 
wash out the stomach by taking large 
draughts of water or soda water, to 
get rid of the undigested fermenting 
material by means of purgatives, and 
to control the processes of fermentation 
by means of antiseptics. The follow- 
ing pill may be taken at night : pil. 
hydrarg., three grains, ext. aloes, one 
grain, ext. hyoscyam, one grain. This 
should be followed the next morning 
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by a Seidlitz powder or a drachm or 
two of Epsom salts. No alcohol in 
any form should be taken. If the 
patient is willing to rest, to take no 
food whatever, to drink a couple of 
quarts of water or soda-water in the 
day. and to take the pill and saline 
draught advised above, a bilious 
attack in most cases passes ofi in 
twenty-four hours or less. Indeed, by 
adopting the treatment when the at- 
tack is threatened and before it has 
actually developed, the more unpleas- 
ant symptoms may generally be 
avoided altogether. 

Blackheads, or Acne.— -The consti- 
tutional treatment of acne should not 
be neglected ; greasy and fatty foods, 
as well as cheese, pastry, sweets, pickles 
and tea. should be avoided. Starchy 
foods, such as bread and potatoes, 
should only be taken in moderate 
quantities. The face should be scrubbed 
with hot water and soap every day, 
and the contents of the spots should be 
squeezed out every night. The follow- 
ing lotion may be weU rubbed into the 
skin at bed-time : — 

2inc Sulphate . • . ^ drachm. 

Precipitated Sulphur • • t „ 

Potas. Sulphurat. • • z „ 

Water to . . . .4 ounces. 

When the skin peels as a result of tliis 
lotion, a little carbolic acid ointment 
may be applied. 

Bleeding from Nose.—A considerable 
discharge of blood from the nose is 
usually preceded by chilliness, coldness 
of the hmbs, weariness, pains of the 
back and head, costiveness, frequent, 
full, and sometimes hard pulse, with 
heat, fullness, and tension about the 
nose, strong beating of the arteries of 
the head and neck, and flushing of the 
face ; but, occasionally, bleeding from 
the nose, like all other bleedings from 
constitutional causes, makes its ap- 
pearance without any preceding symp- 
toms. especially when it is inconsider- 
able. Whatever are the symptoms 
preceding this flow of blood, the chief 
cause generally lies in an unhealthy 
condition of the constitution, or in a 
conflned state of the bowels. The 
former seems to obtain most frequently 
in adults, and the latter in children. 
It is very seldom dangerous. 
TmTMENT.— ift the treatment of 


this discharge of blood, it is necessary 
we should &rst consider whether it hie 
owing to a plethoric or a debilitated 
state of the body, and whether it ap- 
pears to afford relief from any previous 
unhealthy symptom, or is attended 
with manifest injury. For. in full 
habits, where there is considerable cor- 
poreal vigour, it is generally attended 
with advantage, and our principal 
regard should be paid to prevent its 
continuing too long, or being too pro- 
fuse ; while in weakly persons it is fre- 
quently hurtful, and, for the most part, 
requires to be checked without delay. 
If, then, a considerable hemorrhage 
from the nose occur in a young or 
middle-aged person, in whom no weak- 
ness is apparent, but rather a sufficient 
circulation of blood, the best and most 
proper remedies will consist in local 
astringents and emetics. The face 
may be frequently immersed in the 
coldest water, and the temples, or even 
the whole head, be surrounded with a 
band or napkin moistened wifi it. and 
frequently changed. Cold applied to 
the back by means of cold clo^ or any 
cold metal, such as a bit of iron, will 
frequently succeed ; or cold water and 
vinegar may be thrown up the nostrils 
with a syringe. These means will sel- 
dom fail to check the flow of blood ; 
but when they do, an emetic of twenty 
grains of ipecacuanha powder may be 
administered in water, which is often a 
powerful remedy. Plugging the nos- 
trils with cotton wool or antiseptic 
gauze may be necessary. 

Boils. — ^Brush tincture or liniment of 
belladonna over them before they are 
broken, to cause them to abort ; this 
may be done night and morning. If 
very painful, and not likely to be thus 
got rid of, use hot boracic fomentations. 

Bunions.— Inflammation of the tis- 
sues over the great toe joint, with 
enlargement of the bone itself, partly 
real, and partly apparent, due to the 
pushing of the great toe towards the 
second toe. and consequent semi-dis- 
location. 

Cause. — Short or tight boots, high 
heels and pointed toes. 

Treatment. — national boots with 
straight inside edge of sole from heel to 
toe, and fully large. Instruments and 
splints of many kinds, intea4ed to keep 
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^he great toe in its proper position, have 
been devised. Inflammation to be 
treated with soothing fomentations 
and rest Bad cases require operative 
treatment. 

Carhunele. — ^Apply belladonna, as 
recommended in the treatment of boils, 
or, better still, use hot fomentations till 
the core is discharged. Attend to the 
bowels, and give as good diet as the 
patient can digest. 

Chapped Hands. — Rub them with 
lanoline or glycerine at bed-time, and 
put gloves on. If glycerine is used the 
hands should first be washed in warm 
water, partly dried on a warm soft 
towel, and the glycerine applied imme- 
diately. This saves much smarting. 

Chilblains. — Paint them with tinc- 
ture of iodine, or apply camphor oint- 
ment to them. See that the boots are 
watertight, and do not pindi the feet. 

ChllL — A chill may result in cold in 
the head, cold in the throat or wind- 
pipe, cold in the lungs (bronchitis), or 
cold inithe stomach or bowels. 

General Treatment of Chill. — 
hot bath before getting into a warmed 
bed, followed by a hot drink of either 
gruel or wine and water. One or two 
grains of calomel or blue pill, followed 
by a Seidlitz lewder in the morning. 
If at all feverish the patient shoidd 
stay in bed next day, when the effects 
of the chill will probably pass away. 

Cold.— A cold, of which catarrh is 
the most prominent symptom, is, per- 
haps, the most frequent malady in this 
country. Its causes are as numerous 
as its consequences, which vary from 
slight temporary inconvenience to 
speedy death. Colds are very fre- 
quently felt to date from some particu- 
lar period, but frequently their onset is 
not notic^ for a time. 

Symptobis.— The prelimina^ symp- 
^toms are shivering and sneezing, with 
lassitude, pains in the back, loins and 
limbs, with tightness of the forehead, 
and an unnaturally dry state of the lips 
and nostrils. These are quickly fol- 
lowed by excessive acrid discharge 
from the nostrils, which later becomes 
mucous or even purulent. There is 
hoarseness and slight sore throat, 
watering of the eyes, feverishness, loss 
of appetite, furred tongue,* thirst and 
qnicx pulse. Sometimes small vesicles. 


called herpes, appear on the lips or 
about the nose. These symptoms do 
not last long ; they either pass away, 
or become aggravated if the inflamma- 
tion passes onwards into the interior of 
the lungs. 

Treatment.— Put the feet in hot 
water, and, if an adult, take lo grains 
of Dover's powder, a cupful of gruel, 
and then go straight to bed. The fol- 
lowing is ^o useful, and may be taken 
instead of the Dover's powder : Sweet 
spirits of nitre, 20 drops ; Mindeterer's 
spirit (acetate of ammonia solution) a 
teaspoonful ; camphor-water sufficient 
to make i oz. ; to be taken as a draught 
at bed-time. Ten to x 5 drops of spirit 
of camphor taken on a lump of sugar, 
and repeated in 2 or 3 hours, is also a 
useful remedy in cases of cold. As the 
debility is real, the diet should bo 
stimulating. 

Congestion.— By congestion is meant 
a dilatation of the blood-vessels over a 
particular area. Its commonest mani- 
festation is in the act of blushing. There 
may be general congestion of the inter- 
nal viscera, as is often seen in plethoric 
persons, but more commonly it is one 
particular organ or part which is 
affected in this way. The liver in par- 
ticular is subject to congestion. In 
this case alcohol and all highly seasoned 
food should be avoided, and moderate 
purgation should be resorted to. Very 
similar treatment should be adopted 
in the case of congestion of the kidneys ; 
though in this case it is also most 
important to bring about a free action 
of the skin by means of warm baths 
and the drinking of lar^e quantities of 
warm liquids. Congestion of the lungs 
is often the first stage in pneumonia, 
and should be treated in a similar way 
to this disease. There is, however, 
another type of congestion of the lungs 
which is even more serious. It often 
occurs in the last stages of exhausting 
fevers, as well as of various complaints 
of the aged. It is known as h3rpo8ta- 
tic congestion, and is due simply to 
the action of gravity. Owing to the 
patient lying continuously on his back, 
and at the same time owing to the lack 
of tone in the blood-vessels, the blood 
collects in the back portions of the 
lungs. In all cases whm this condition 
may be anticipated it is therefore a 
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good plan to roll the patient over first 
on one side and then on the other for 
two or three hours daily, so as, at any 
rate to some extent, to relieve the con- 
gested area. 

Corns. — Corns are chiefly caused by 
friction. 

Treatment.— Cold water dressings 
at night till the corn is soft enough to 
be extracted by the root. Circular, 
felt corn plasters are useful to remove 
pressure. Touching repeatedly with 
strong acetic acid sometimes destroys 
corns. Boots should not be tight. 

Cramp. — ^The cramp is a sudden and 
rigid contraction of one or more muscles 
of the body, mostly of the stomach 
and limbs, which is vehemently pain- 
ful, but of Ishort duration. The parts 
chiefly attacked with cramp are the 
calves of the legs, the neck and the 
Btomadh. When the muscles are 
affected, they feel as though they were 
puckered and drawn to a point, or seem 
to be writhed and twisted into a hard 
knot ; the pain is agonizing and fre- 
quently produces a violent perspira- 
tion. If the stomach be the affected 
organ, the midriff takes part in the con- 
striction and the breathing is short and 
distressing. 

The usual causes are sudden expo- 
sure to cold, drinking cold liquids dur- 
ing great heat and perspiration, eating 
cold indigestible fruits, overstretching 
the muscles of the limbs, and the excite- 
ment of transferred gout. Cold night 
air is a common cause of cramp, which 
is also a still more frequent attendant 
upon swimming. 

Treatment.— When it occurs in the 
limbs, warm friction with the naked 
hand, or with a stimulating liniment, 
will generally be found to succeed in 
removing it. Where the stomach is 
affected, brandy, ether, laudanum or 
tincture of ginger, affords the speediest 
means of cure. In cramp in the stom- 
ach a dose of brandy and opium, with 
mustard cataplasms to the feet, will 
frequently relieve the patient. 

Oough. — Cough is an exceedingly 
troublesome symptom of very various 
diseases. It may arise from irritation 
of the air-pwages or of the lungs ; 
from aneurism, or from heart disease ; 
or it nxav be connected with indiges- 
tion, or be merely hysterical and due 


to no cause in particular. When a 
man has a tickling sensation in the 
throat, causing a cough, the most 
important question is. Does it arise 
from the condition of the throat itself, 
from the stomach or from the lungs ? 
and he should act accordingly, by 
addressing the remedies to whichever 
of these points give rise to the tickling. 
Persons often cough half a night, or lie 
awake for hours in consequence of 
having eaten something which did not 
agree with the^stomach, generally some 
unusual thing, or from having eaten a 
late or heavy supper, or having eaten 
moderately, but while greatly fatigued. 
Sometimes, as in whooping-cough, 
cough constitutes the main part of the 
disease. Cough is mainly due to a 
kind of reflex or reflected irritation, 
the source of which may be in the lung 
or out of it, though most frequently in 
it. This, conducted by some nerve or 
other to the breathing nerve-centre, 
sets up violent expiratory efforts, whilst 
at the same time the chink between 
the throat and the >wdpipe is nearly 
closed. These efforts are renewed 
until all the available air is exhausted 
in the chest and the patient is forced to 
desist until he can draw a breath. To 
a worn patient, as one in an advanced 
stage of consumption, such attacks of 
coughing are inexpressibly wearing and 
to be avoided at all hazards. On the 
whole, the best thing for this purpose 
is a regulated temperature, as kr as it 
can be kept even, and ixihalation of 
steam is advisable. Where there is a 
soreness of throat, the best means of 
relief is surrounding the neck with an 
envelope of wetted linen or cotton, 
oil-silk and thick flannel, each in the 
order mentioned. This, too. is the best 
application in the croup cough and 
breathing with which children are apt 
to be suddenly attacked at night. As 
there is always a great dryness of the 
throat, a draught of water should also 
be given. A teaspoonful of salt in a 
tumbler of water will serve as a good 
gargle, where there is a disagreeable 
irritation, leading to a constant hacking. 
Ordinary coughs will seldom require 
more than a frequent sipping of gum- 
water or linseed-tea. If apparently 
coming deep from the chest, the appli- 
cation of a fomentation, prepared like 
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the envelope of linen, oil-silk and flan- 
nel, for the throat, though larger, is 
the best, 

Brown-S^quard gave the following 
directions : — " Coughing can be stopped 
by pressing on the nerves of the lip in 
the neighbourhood of the nose. A 
pressure there may prevent a cough, 
when it is beginning. Sneezing may 
be stopped by the same means. Press- 
ing also in the neighbourhood of the 
ear may stop coughing. Pressing very 
hard on the top of the mouth inside is 
also a means of stopping coughing. 
And I may say the will has immense 
power, too.” 

The treatment of cough which is 
accompanied with disease of the limgs 
is best described under the heading of 
those diseases, but there are many cases 
of cough independent of serious organic 
disease, which yield to appropriate 
treatment. Many cases of cough are 
caused by the irritation set up by ob- 
struction in the nose, or bad teeth ; 
such ^kses naturally improve when the 
nostrils or the teeth have been attended 
to. Dryness of fue throat is another 
frequent cause of cough usually sudden 
and impulsive in character. Such 
coughs are best treated by means of 
glycerine pastilles or a gargle contain- 
mg one drachm of glycerine to the 
ounce of water. Then again, especially 
among children, digestive trouble often 
gives rise to a very unpleasant barking 
cough. An occasional dose of rhubarb 
or cascara, with attention to the diet, 
generally puts these cases right. People 
who live in towns often suffer from a 
cough due to the constant inhalation 
of irritating particles contained in the 
air. Nothing much can be done for 
tbise cases, unless it be to remove them 
to purer air. The cough which accom- 
panies an ordinary catarrh of the wind- 
pipe or ” cold in the chest ” is relieved 
1^ the following mixture : vinum. 
antimon. one drachm ; vin. ipecac, one 
drachm : spirit aeth. nit. three drachms ; 
syrup, lemon, six drachms ; Liq. am. 
aoet. twelve drachms ; mist, amyedal. 
to six ounces. Two tablespoonfuls of 
this mixture may be taken every three 
or four hours. 

For the cough attending a common 
cold, the following is said to be the 
safest, and cheapest cou^h syrup 


ever made -.-—Take one ounce of thor- 
oughwort, one ounce of slippery elm, 
one ounce of stick liquorice, and one 
ounce of ilax-seed ; simmer together in 
one quart of water, until the strength 
is entirely extracted. Strain carefully, 
add one pint of best molasses and half a 
pound of loaf sugar ; simmer them all 
well together and, when cold, bottle 
tight. As a general rule, it is best not 
to stop a cough, especially in children. 
Dr. Chavasse remarks, ” Any fool can 
stop a cough, but it requires a wise man 
to rectify the mischief. A cough is an 
effort of nature to bring up the phlegm 
which would otherwise accumulate and 
in the end cause death. Again, there- 
fore. let me urge upon you the immense 
importance of not stopping the cough 
of a child. Ipecacuanha wine will, by 
loosening the phlegm, loosen the cough, 
which is the only right way to get rid of 
a cough. Thousands of children are 
annually destroyed by having their 
coughs stopped.” 

Deafn6S8.~This may be caused by 
an accumulation of wax in the ear pas- 
sage. This can generally be seen, and 
can be removed by syringing with warm 
water. Before doing so, 2 or 3 drops 
of glycerine, or bicarbonate of soda, 1 5 
grains to the ounce of water, will, if 
dropped into the ears for a couple of 
da)^, twice daily, much expedite mat- 
ters. Other causes of deafness are 
trouble in the middle ear, or catarrh of 
the eustachian tube, both of which re- 
quire skilled medical attention. 

Diabetes,— Diabetes is a disease 
characterized by a considerable dis- 
charge of urine, for the most part exces- 
sive, having a faint apple smell and 
sweet taste, accompanied with great 
thirst and general debility. The quan- 
tity of urine evacuated by diabetic 
patients is generally profuse and, in 
some instances, has amounted to the 
astonishing increase of sixteen or even 
thirty quarts in twenty-four hours. The 
distinguishing sign of diabetes is the 
presence of sugar in the urine. Every 
excessive urinal flow unaccompanied 
by this symptom belongs to, or forms a 
different complaint, and is very gener- 
ally the consequence of some nervous 
disorder, or of a simple relaxation of 
the uriniferous tubes. 

This disease is occasioncdly to be met 
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with In early life, but generally occurs 
at a more advanced period, especially 
in constitutions broken down by in- 
temperance. The predisposing and 
exciting causes are chiefly such as debi- 
litate the general system, as the abuse 
of spirituous liquors, cold applied to the 
body, immoderate evacuations, crude 
unwholesome diet and the excessive 
use of mercury. It is at present a 
moot point whether the liver or the 
blood is at fault in this disease, nor is 
it yet settled what part the nervous 
S3rstem may play in this affliction, but 
it is an ascertained fact that irritation 
in certain parts of the brain will pro- 
duce sugar in the urine. The kidneys 
are not the seat of mischief; they 
merely allow the sugary urine to pass, 
and in so doing sufifer more or less in 
the process. 

Diabetes often makes its approach 
insidiously and may arise to a consider- 
able degree and exist for some weeks 
without being particularly attended to. 
It is accompanied generally with a most 
voracious appetite ; an insatiable 
thirst ; a dry. harsh skin ; a clammy 
tongue ; a sense of weight, or even 
acute pain in the loins ; and frequently 
with a hay-like scent or odour issuing 
from the body. The kidneys discharge 
a fluid usually very limpid and large in 
quantity, though sometimes tinged 
with green like a diluted mixture of 
honey and water, and possessing a 
sweet taste more or less powerful ; the 
pulse is quicker than in health ; the flesh 
wastes rapidly ; and, in a very ad- 
vanced stage of the disease the feet and 
legs swell and the skin becomes cold 
and damp. A troublesome costiveness 
is fre<}uently present and sometimes an 
affection of the lungs. 

The treatment of diabetes generally 
consists in placing the patient upon a 
diet from which all starchy or sacchar- 
ine articles of food are rigidly excluded. 

Dr. Burney Yeo, in his Manual of 
Medical Treatment, succinctly sum- 
marises the food indications as follows : 
(x) Avoid all substances containing 
starch or sugar ; (2) Give as much 
animal food— butcher's meat, poultry, 
fish— as can be comfortably digested 
and assimilated, with the exception of 
liver and oysters; (3) Replace the 
prohibited carbohydrates by suitable 


substitutes from amongst the various 
animal and vegetable fats and oils; 

(4) In the case of stout and well-nour- 
ished diabetics, encourage muscular 
exercise in order to consume the excess 
of sugar in the blood, but be careful 
not to push this to the extent of 
fatigue. A return to ordinary diet 
after a cure has been apparently ef- 
fected is a cardinal blunder. Diabetics 
must learn to accommodate them- 
selves to a stringently modified diet on 
the lines indicated for the rest of their 
lives. That way and that way only 
lies length of days. It will be useful to 
exhibit a list of tolerated articles of 
food and drink and a list of forbidden 
articles. 

Food and Drink allowed in Dia- 
betes. — Butcher meat : Ham, bacon 
and tongue : Poultry and game : Fish : 
Meat extracts, soup and preserved pro- 
visions, in the preparation of which 
sugar has not been used : Jellies with- 
out sugar : Eggs : Cheese, butter, 
cream : Diabetic substitutes for oread : 
Saccharine : Cabbage, endive, spinach, 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, lettuce, 
watercress, cucumber, mustard and 
cress, spring onions : Nuts: Tea, coffee 
cocoa (from nibs), cither unsweetened 
or sweetened with saccharine : Water : 
Soda, Vichy, Carlsbad. Bourboule, 
Apollinaris, claret, burgundy, dry 
sherry, sauterne, chablis, dry cham- 
pagne, brandy and whisky (in small 
quantities unsweetened) : Milk (very 
sparingly) : Fresh lemon-juice : Bitter 
ale. 

Food and Drink forbidden in 
Diabetes.— Liver ; Oysters and shell- 
fish : Sugar, treacle, preserves : Bread : 
Oatmeal : Biscuits : Sago, tapioca, 
rice, arrowroot : Macaroni, vermicefli : 
Pastry, farinaceous puddings : Pota- 
toes, carrots, parsnips, beans, peas: 
Sweet and preserved fruits : Sweet and 
sparkling wines: Malt liquor: Cider, 
lemonade, ginger-beer, liqueurs : Cocoa, 
chocolate : Sweet spirits : Ices. 

The most usual substitutes for or- 
dinary bread are gluten bread, bran 
bread, so^ bread, almond cakes and , 
torrified bread. The last consists of 
thin slices of ordinary bread toasted 
before the fire till they are not only 
browned but almost blackened, to 
destroy the starch and gluten. 
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Dropsy.— Dropsy may be due to 
heart disease, Bright’s disease or 
disease of the liver. It must be 
treated by a m^ical man. 

Dyspepsla.-%ive lo grains of the 
sub-nitrate of bismuth and the same 
of bicarbonate of soda 2 or 3 times a 
day. One teaspoonful of Benger’s 
Liquor Pancreaticus may be taken 
vntti advantage an hour or two after 
each meal; it will materially assist 
digestion. The diet should be carefully 
regulated, and all indigestible articles 
of food avoided. 

Earache.— Sponges wrung out of hot 
water should be applied over and be- 
hind the ear. Drop a few drops of 
warm oil or warm oil and laudanum 
into the ear. If the pain is persistent 
for more than two days, medical atten- 
tion should be procured. 

Ear Discharge.— The ear should be 
gently syringed with warm water, in 
which a Uttle boracic acid has been dis- 
solved, a teaspoonful to a teacupful of 
water. A little of the same powder 
should be afterw&rds puffed into the 
ear. 

Enlarged Glands.— These are nearly 
always due to some source of irritation 
in the neighbourhood of the glands. 
In ^e case of enlarged glands in the 
neck, trouble will be found in the scalp, 
ear, nose or throat. 

Treatment. — First attend to the 
exciting cause. In some delicate chil- 
dren, glands enlarge very readily. In 
these cases cod-liver oil, steel wine, 
plenty of fresh air, good feeding and 
warm clothing are required, with a 
change of air if possible. The disap- 
pearance of the glands may be accel- 
erated by painting them with tincture 
of iodine. If the glands become red, 
painful and inflamed, medical advice 
should be at once obtained. 

E]fllepiy. — Give bromide of sodium 
in 20-grain doses in water 2 or 3 times 
a day. 

Eyes.— Sore or inflamed eyes should 
be bathed with boracic acid lotion (a 
teaspoonful to a pintl. This is sooth- 
inn and antiseptic. A good extempore 
substitute is a very weak infusion of 
tea leaves. 

Face Burning. — ^Exposure of the 
complexion to intense sun or to snow 
reflection, as in Alpine climbing, may 


produce severe burning and blistering. 
Preventive measures should be taken, 
the best of which is to thickly coat ^e 
face with cold cream or prepared lard. 
Severe burning may require treatment 
by powdering the face with boracic 
acid powder,, or flour, and wearing a 
linen mask, to prevent exposure to the 
air. Glycerine and cucumber and 
glycerine are useful for mild cases. 

Foul Breath. — ^This may be due to 
decayed teeth, to disease of the nose or 
throat, or to defective digestion. Much 
may be done by careful cleansing and 
disinfecting the mouth and nose. The 
following may be used as a mouthwash, 
or for syringing the nose ; carbolic 
acid, I drachm; eau-de-Cologne or 
lavender water, 2 drachms ; and water, 
to 8 ozs. It is of primary importance 
to ascertain the cause of the offensive 
breath, and to treat that. 

Freckles. — ^There is no convenient 
preventive treatment when a natu- 
ral predisposition to freckles exist. 
Such external remedies are of service in 
diminishing the intensity of the dis- 
coloration as act on the epidermis and 
thus remove the excess of colouring 
matter. Among these may be men- 
tioned several preparations of mercury, 
subnitrate of bismuth and milk alka- 
line applications, as solutions of car- 
bonate of soda, or of carbonate of 
potash. These, variously combined 
with emulsion of almonds and tincture 
of benzoin, form agreeable remedies, 
which should be perseveringly used. 
Better results are obtained by the pro- 
longed use of mild remedies than by 
strong applications. Freckles may be 
rapidly removed by using applications 
of such strength that their continuous 
action for some hours gives rise to the 
formation of minute blisters. The pig- 
ment may be carefully removed wi& 
the epidermis forming the roof of the 
blister. The epidermis which re-forms 
over the surface thus treated will be 
found to be free from excess of pigr 
ment. This process is not to be 
advised, however, as the benefit is of 
short duration, and, in unskilful hands, 
permanent injury to the skin might 
result. Various ointments are recom- 
mended; they contain stimulating 
substances and act by exciting a rapid 
formation of the anperficial elements 
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of the ekin and their correspondingly 
rapid shedding (exfoliation), and should 
only be used under the observation and 
advice of a medical man. 

OoltrSy also called Derbyshire Neck 
and Bronchocele, an obscure affection 
of the throat, usually showing itself 
in the form of an enlargement of the 
thyroid gland in front of the windpipe. 
Its causation has not yet been defin- 
itely ascertained. It is much more 
common in women than in men, and 
seldom found in young children. Fre- 
quently goitre is little more than a full- 
ness or swelling at the throat, though 
it may rapidly increase in size, during 
menstruation or disorder of the health. 
Sometimes removal from the native air 
and locality suffices to effect a cure 
and in ^y case change of scene, is a 
necessary preliminary. Iodide of pot- 
assium, either in the form of a mixture 
(40 grains of the iodide ; one ounce of 
syrup of orange-peel ; water to eight 
ounces ; mix and take two tablespoon- 
fuU thrice a day), or a 5-grain tabloid 
(thrice a day), is one of the best reme- 
dies. while the swelling may be painted 
with tincture of iodine or freely treated 
with iodine ointment. The goitre 
known as Graves’s Disease, or Exoph- 
thalmic Goitre, is characterized by pal- 
itation not only in the heart region, 
ut all over the body, enlargement of 
the thyroid and great protrusion of the 
eyeballs, which frequently look as if 
they would fall out of the head and 
cannot be wholly covered with the lids 
during sleep. The belladonna mixture 
(tincture of belladonna, 15 minims, 
water to two ounces ; mix and take a 
teaspoonful every quarter of an hour 
for one hour and afterwards once an 
hour for a short period) is the most 
efficacious treatment. The anssmia 
which so frequently accompanies goitre 
must be treated with one of the pre- 
parations of iron. 

Graf el.— Gravel or sand in urine is 
due to an excess of uric acid in the 
system. A gouty tendency, too much 
rich food, and a sluggish liver will cause 
the excess. 

Treatment consists in adopting a 
plain, light and spare diet, avoiding 
sweets, creams, wines, malt liquors 
and much red meat, and in taking 
{denty of demulcent drinks, such as 


barley-water or milk and soda. A dose 
of Carlsbad salts in the morning, with a 
mild mercurial pill ayier night s will 
relieve the congested liver. 

Oum-Bolls.— Gum-boils are some- 
times limited to the substance of the 
gums, and sometimes connected with 
the decay of a tooth or socket. In the 
first variety it is a disease of only a 
few days’ duration, and ceases almost 
as soon as the boil has burst or is 
opened ; in the second, it may con- 
tinue troublesome till the carious tooth 
is extracted, or the carious socket has 
exfoliated, or the whole of its texture is 
absorbed. 

Gum-boils when connected with an 
unhealthy condition of the subjacent 
teeth, rarely disperse without passing 
into suppuration, and it is, therefore, 
better to encourage this process by the 
use of warm fomentations, or cata- 
plasms, than to rep^l it. An early 
opening of the tumour is of importance, 
as, from the structure of the parts con- 
cerned, the walls oi' the abscess are 
usually tough and thick, and, the con- 
fined matter seldom obtains a natural 
exit with sufficient freedom. A little 
mild opening medicine every other day 
will be found useful, and, after the 
abscessa has burst or been opened, wash- 
ing the mouth twice or thrice a day 
with an astringent lotion will tend 
materially to make the cure perman- 
ent. Twenty grains of sulphate of 
zinc, dissolved in half a pint of rose- 
water, will be a suitable lotion for this 
purpose. 

Hay Fever. — ^This is due to irritation 
of the lining membrane of the nose and 
throat by the air-borne pollen from the 
flowering passes. Spraying the throat 
with a lotion containing carbolic acid, 
8 drops ; sulphate of quinine, 2 grains ; 
tannic acid. 4 grains ; sulphurous acid, 
3 drachms ; and water to one ounce 
will be found of use ; but the only cer- 
tain cure is to Uve by the sea, or in 
town during the hay season. 

Headache.-— Take 10 grains of salicy- 
late of sodium every hour, for 2 or 3 
hours, or 7 grains of phenacetin every 
half-hour for an hour and a half. A 
drachm of potassium bromide at night 
will often relieve headache and sleep- 
lessness. More ** natural ’* cures are to 
lie down in a dark room and fast, or to 
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sip a glass of cold water slowly. An 
aperient is often all that is needed. 

Heartbum.— Bismuth and soda pow- 
ders as in dyspepsia (q.v.) may be given, 
also bismuth tablets. 

Hoil8eiliaid*s Knee. — A swelling over 
the lower part of the knee-cap, brought 
on by frequent chills, bruising or fric- 
tion. The swelling may be painless, 
with water in it, or it may be inflamed, 
and develop into an abscess. The lat- 
ter is the easier to cure, as the opening 
of the abscess will cure the condition. 
The former may require a surgical 
operation to get rid of it. Painting 
with iodine is useful. 

Ingrowing Toe-nail.— Onerally the 
result of small boots. Cotton wool 
dusted with iodoform, and pressed 
between the nail and the soft parts will 
relieve the pain, but the best method 
is to cut a groove down the centre of 
the nail with a small file or a penknife, 
which practically divides the nail and 
removes the prepare. Larger boots 
should be worn. 

Insomnia. — Persons actively engaged 
in literary pursuits, whose occupations 
absorb a large amount of nervous 
energy, are subject to conditions of in- 
somnia. It is said that Paganini rarely 
slept, so entirely was his mind occupied 
night and day in his intense passion for 
music. Boerhaave is recorded not to 
have closed his eyes in sleep for a period 
of six weeks, in consequence of his brain 
being overwrought by intense thought 
on a profound subject of study. There 
is no symptom, when viewed in relation 
to the health of the brain and mind, 
that requires more careful and unremit- 
ting attention thsm that of insomnia, or 
wakefulness. It is one of the most 
constant concomitants of some types of 
incipient brain disease and, in many 
cases a certain forerunner of insanity. 
Insomnia should not be neglected or 
trifled with. If dealt with when the 
conditions first set in, a great deal of 
sufiering and anxiety may be averted. 
Should the symptoms increase in 
severity the doctor should be consulted 
at once. 

Iniammatlon, though a most seri- 
ous condition, is a symptom of disease 
rather than a disease in itself, and its 
treatment must be sought in con- 
nexion with the organ or tissue affected. 


Often it happens to be Nature's mode 
of cure, as in bleeding, in which by its 
means the end of the bleeding vessels 
become sealed ; as in wounds, many of 
which, but for its instrumentality, 
would remain open and never heal; 
as in surgery, in which the surgeon 
sometimes has to promote inflamma- 
tion in order to cause the broken ends 
of bones to unite. Disease names 
terminating in itis ” (Greek) denote 
inflammation of an organ or part, as 
gastritis (inflammation of the stomach), 
bronchitis (inflammation of the bron- 
chial tubes), phlebitis (inflammation of 
the veins) and so on. Local symptoms 
of inflammation are heat, swelling, red- 
ness and pain, while the most conspicu- 
ous general symptom of inflammation 
is fever, manifested in every degree of 
activity. Inflammation may termin- 
ate naturally by resolution, or by sup- 
puration (as of an abscess), or by ulcer- 
ation (in which a part may be des- 
troyed), or by gangrene (in which the 
destruction of a part takes place on a 
larger scale). For the different kinds 
of inflammation, see the diseases of 
which it is a prominent symptom. 

Itch. — This is due to direct infection 
by a small parasite called Acarus, 
The irritation is most intense at night. 
Examination will show small elevated 
pimples, generally with the heads 
scratched off, all over the body, but 
especially in the angles between the 
fingers. The face is not attacked. 

Treatment. — A warm bath at night 
followed by rubbing sulphur ointment 
all over the affected parts. The 
patient should sleep in the undercloth- 
ing worn on the previous day. Another 
warm bath should be taken in the 
morning, and clean underclothing put 
on. The soiled underclothing should 
be disinfected. This treatment re- 
peated for two or three nights will effect 
a cure. 

Menstruation.— The period of pub- 
erty in the girl is marked by the appear- 
ance of a discharge of blood at the ex- 
ternal organs of generation. This dis- 
charge comes from the interior of 
the womb, and recurs in health with 
great regularity every twenty-ei^ht 
days, or once a month, for a period 
of thirty years. The amount of blood 
lost at each monthly period varies, 
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but usually it averages from three 
to four ounces. If the quantity be- 
comes excessive, as it sometimes does, 
the health of the woman suffers. The 
dow is not. as a rule, established at 
once ; sometimes several months 
elapse between the first and second 
menstrual period ; but when a few 
months are over, it recurs with great 
regularity, sometimes coming on even 
to the hour. The time of life when 
menstruation begins varies, but may 
be said to occur in temperate climates 
between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
year. Climate exerts an influence in 
this matter, but there are other circum- 
stances at work which tend to hasten 
the occurrence of puberty in the girl. 
Thus anything which tends to produce 
effeminacy — a lazy, listless life ; undue 
mental excitement, caused by the read- 
ing of sensational novels, by conversa- 
tion or the like ; late hours, irregular 
habits of sleep ; highly seasoned articles 
of diet and stimulants, have all a ten- 
dency to accelerate the occurrence of 
menstruatiop,. The monthly periods 
when once established continue to 
recur at regular intervals in a woman 
who is healthy for about thirty years, 
during which time she is capable of con- 
ceiving, Menstruation ceases during 
pregnancy and generally during the 
period of suckling as well. Diseases 
which exhaust the strength and impair 
the vital energies of the body generally 
lead to a stoppage of the monthly dis- 
charge. Tliis is frequently seen in the 
’ case of consumption and other diseases 
' of a debilitating nature. 

The appearance of menstruation is 
ushered in by certain well-marked 
^ symptoms, the significance of which 
' should not be overlooked. About 
this time languor and general unfit- 
ness for exertion are complained of ; 
there are dull, aching pains in the 
region of the pelvis ; a feeling of drag- 
‘ ging and weight about the small of the 
^ back is also complained of. There is 
^ a dark ring under the eyes. These 
pass away as the menstrual function 
‘ becomes established. The change 
which menstruation works upon the 
girl is great. Her frame ^comes 
rounder and fuller, the hips broaden, 
fat becomes deposited in various parts 
of the body, and the breasts enlarge. 


About the first appearance of this 
discharge, the constitution undergoes a 
very considerable change, generally, 
indeed, for the better. The greatest 
care is then necessary, as the future 
health and happiness of the woman 
depend, in a great measure, upon her 
conduct at that period. She should be 
careful to take exercise daily in the 
open, to partake of a wholesome, 
nutritious diet and not to indulge in 
tight clothes. The exercise should be 
free and active, which will be found 
to promote digestion, to enliven the 
spirits and to ensure a proper discharge. 

The final cessation of the menstrual 
discharge, like that of its beginning, is 
a critical period with all women. It 
seldom ceases all at once, but. for some 
time before its stoppage becomes some- 
what irregular, both as to the periods 
and the quantity. The grand object 
of treatment at this period should be 
to avoid irritation or painful mental 
emotion. The diet should be nutri- 
tious. but plain, the exercise moderate, 
and costiveness should be carefully 
prevented by attention to diet and by 
lenient warm aperients. 

Sometimes menstruation recurs every 
month, with little or no irregularity in 
this respect, but it is accompanied with 
great local pain, which is occasionally 
very severe especially about the loins, 
hips and region of the womb. One of 
the most efficacious plans of treatment 
is to administer an aperient pill every 
other night, so that the bowels may be 
kept regular, without being purged. 
At the same time, the patient ought to 
take much exercise daily in the open 
air. either on horseback or on foot ; to 
be attentive to the rules of diet and to 
mingle with cheerful society. A warm 
bath at 96^ F., every other morning 
will likewise be advisable and change 
of air and scene will much conduce to 
recovery. 

Chlorosis is a complaint of young 
girls in which the monthly discharge is 
either absent altogether, or occurs re- 
gularly and in small quantity; and 
suppression of the menses, which signi- 
fies an interruption to the discharge, 
may occur at any time of life after it 
has become habitual. It may, there- 
fore. be remarked in women of any age 
up to forty-five or fifty. Of course 
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the chief symptom is the disappearance 
of the usual monthly discharge, with 
which various strange and unusual feel- 
ings are associated, differing in difier- 
ent individuals; such as'a feverish 
heat and dryness of the skin, flushing of 
the face, headache, pains in the loins 
and back, costiveness, difficulty of 
breathing, palpitation of the heart and 
sometimes bleeding from the nose, 
stomach, or lungs. The most frequent 
causes of this suppression are great 
anxiety of mind ; suddenly suppressed 
perspiration from cold, especially if 
occurring while the discharge was flow- 
ing ; sudden alarm or terror ; pro- 
tracted fever ; scanty and poor living. 
Hie principal methods of treatment 
are, to excite the action of the vessels 
of the womb and increase the tone of 
the system in general when weak or 
enfeebled, or to allay irritation in it 
when the complaint occurs in a woman 
of plethoric habit. When the sup- 
pressidh is associated with chlorosis 
the treatment sh<mld be directed to 
that disorder. 

Hettle-rashy or Urtiearia.— This con- 
sists of white wheals and red blotches, 
intensely irritating, coming and going, 
first in one and then in another part of 
the body. The cause is usually some 
article of food which has been in- 
gested, and has disagreed. Shell-flsh, 
pork, canned meats, and some fruits 
will bring on an attack. 

Treatment. — ^An emetic, if the of- 
fending article of diet has recently been 
swallowed, followed by a dose of castor- 
oiL A light diet, and a few doses of 
fluid magnesia will complete the cure. 

Henralgla.— <jive quinine and iron — 
2 grams of the former and lo drops of 
the latter (as steel-drops) 3 times a day 
in water. Menthol may be applied 
externally, also ether spray. Decayed 
teeth or ^umps should be removed, 
and ear discharge or defective sight 
attended to. If the attack comes on 
at the same hour every day, a dose of 
the quinine taken half an hour before 
the period may ward it off. Hot fo- 
mentations or camphorated oil contain- 
ing'some laudanum, will often relieve 
thepain during an attack. 

Illilhtmare.-- Give 20 grains of brom- 
ide of potassium in water at bedtime. 
Mlpilei (Sore). — These should be 


hardened beforehand with weak arnica 
lotion, or a little glycerine and eau-de- 
Cologne. When sore, apply green oil, 
prepared by boiling some elder leaves 
in olive-oil, and wear a nipple shield 
with a breast-tube teat. An excellent 
application is glycerine of borax. The 
nipples should be carefully washed and 
dried each time they are used, and the 
application put on afterwards. 

Phthirlasls Capitis (Head Uee).— 
Lousiness of the head or scalp some- 
times results in a very considerable 
eruption of raw, exuding surfaces, 
covered with crusts, which may mat 
the hair together. The seat of this is 
very commonly at the lower and back 
art of the scalp beneath the mass of 
air there, especially in girls. Fre- 
quently it is impossible to find a single 
louse upon the head, so carefully have 
they been removed by careful combing 
and washing. But the nits, or eggs, 
are as surely indicative of the state as 
though the insects were themselves 
found ; for they can and certainly will 
hatch out, and the scalp free from 
pediculi to-day, will have many there 
to-morrow. 

Soak the hair with ordinary kerosene 
oil for twenty-four hours, firesh oil 
being added three times during that 
peri^ : the head in the meantime is 
to be bound up, to keep in the volatile 
gases which thereby penetrate the nits. 
At the end of twenty-four hours the 
scalp is thoroughly washed with soap 
and water, and most of the eruptions 
will have disappeared, the lice wiU all 
be dead, also the nits. 

Palpitation of the Heart.— -This does 
not necessarily mean heart disease. It 
is more likely to be due to indigestion 
and flatulence. It may be relieved 
by taking a glass of hot water with half 
a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda, 
and a teaspoonful of sal-volatile in it. 
$ or 6 drops of essence of peppermint 
on a lump of sugar are useful. Exter- 
nal applications are hot fomentations 
and turpentine stupes. 

** Pfns and Needles.**— This is a name 
applied to that peculiar numbness and 
pricking of the arm, foot, or leg, which 
is so commonly felt after pressure on 
the nerve-trunk, or a long-continued 
constrained attitude. It is caused by 
some interruption to the dretflation am 
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b generally removed by rubbing or 
exercise. If it should continue, it may 
be the precursor of some more serious 
attack and medical advice should be 
sought. 

The cause of this condition has been 
thus explained : ** By pressure for a 
certain length of time the sensibility of 
the nerve is greatly blunted. When 
this pressure is removed suddenly, the 
sensibility will gradually be revived ; 
as each nerve-hbre, composing the 
trunk, returns to its normal condition 
of sensibility, a pricking sensation is 
felt and the successive prickings from 
the successive awakenings of the nume- 
rous fibres cause the pins and needles.'* 

Rheumatism of the Joints or Muscles. 
—Rub camphorated oil or a similar 
stimulating embrocation, such as hart- 
shorn 'and sweet oil, well into the 
affected parts with the bare hand for 
1 5 to 20 minutes morning and evening. 
Flannel should be worn next to the 
skin. 

St. Vitus* Danes or Chorea.— A ner- 
vous disease, characterized by involun- 
tary twitching movements in all parts 
of the body. It is closely connected 
with rheumatism, frequently following 
on rheumatic fever, and associated with 
heart disease. It is common amongst 
the poorer classes, especially amongst 
those who do not get sufficient food and 
rest. 

Treatment. — In many cases rest 
and good food will effect a cure. Cod- 
liver oil will help, but other medicines 
should be taken under medical advice. 
An attack usually lasts about two 
months, but it may go on for two years 
or more. 

jSelatlea. — ^Rub the limb well with 
chillie paste or belladonna liniment. 
Pure chloroform applied in the same 
manner will often give relief when 
other liniments fail Give iodide of 
potassium in 3 grain doses, combined 
udth 30 drops of compound tincture of 
cinchona 3 or 4 times a day. Salicylate 
of soda in 10 grain doses every 4 hours 
is very useful in severe cases. Injection 
of half a gram of cocain into tho nerve 
will sometimes cure sciatica at once, 
but this kind of treatment should only 
be used under medical advice. 

Snoring and Snuffles.— These result 
ftpm impediment to breathing, either 


through the nose (closed nose) or 
through the throat. If they are per- 
sistent, and not merely due to tempor- 
ary catarrh, a doctor should be con- 
sulted, as very probably there is a 
spongy growth (adenoids) at the back 
of the throat, with or without enlarge- 
ment of the tonsils. This may require 
removal to effect a cure. Any impedi- 
ment to free respiration in children 
and young growing people is most 
detrimental to their growth and 
development. 

Sore Throat. — ^The commonest form 
is that due to cold or catarrh. The 
throat and tonsils will be seen to be of 
a darker red than the surrounding 
parts. 

Treatment. — A mild dose of laxa- 
tive medicine, cold compresses, or hot 
fomentations to the throat externally, 
and internally painting the inflamed 
part with glycerine of borax or alum. 

A second form is due to chill, ;0r the 
intaking of impure gas or water. One 
or both tonsils will be seen to be in- 
flamed and swollen, and either dotted 
or covered with white or yellow spots 
and patches. The glands under the 
jaw will be swollen and painful, and 
there will be a varying amount of fever 
present. In this case medical advice 
should be obtained, as the complaint 
may be either simple tonsilitis or 
diphtheria. 

The Treatment op Tonsilitis. — 
Give an active aperient, foment the 
throat constantly, paint the throat 
with a solution containing i part of 
lactic acid to 7 of water, and give a 
mixture containing 2 drachms of tinc- 
ture of iron, 4 drachms of glycerine to 
6 02s. of water : z tablespoonful to be 
given every 4 hours. A gargle of a tea- 
spoonful of carbolic acid to half a pint 
of hot water is useful. Rest in bed is 
necessary while there is fever. 

Spasms.— Spasms in the ordinary 
sense of the word mean gripes, and 
commonly depend on indigestion and 
constipation. 

Treatment.- In many cases relief 
may be obtained by the administration 
of a purgative. If the pain is very 
severe, it may be relieved by adding 1 5 
drops of laudanum to the purgative'. 
Half an os. of castor-oil with 10-15 
drops of laudanum is a favourite 
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prescription suitable for an adult. As 
soon as the pain is relieved the general 
condition of health must be attended 
to, and anything in the diet that has 
been known to give rise to pain should 
be scrupulously avoided, and only 
simple plain foods taken. 

Specks before the Eye8.~These are 
generally indicative of a sluggish liver, 
and may be readily removed by taking 
the old-fashioned blue pill at night, 
followed by a black draught or Seidlitz 
powder in the morning. 

Squint. — ^This is an acquired dis- 
figurement. At first it is only occa- 
sional, and should be treated before it 
becomes permanent. It is due to abnor- 
mality in the vision — generally to 
strain, caused by long sightedness. 
The eyes should be tested and suitable 
spectacles worn ; this will nearly always 
effect a cure. If the squint is perman- 
ent, an operation may be required to 
correct it. 

Stiihiess.— Treatment.— Hot baths 
and massage. <i 

Stitch, or Pain In the Side.— When 
this is symptomatic of disorder in the 
lungs or digestive organs, it is to be 
removed by the means usually em- 
ployed to restore these viscera to a 
healthy state. But sometimes it is 
not clearly connected with any primary 
affection of those parts, or, if so con- 
nected. is found to be so troublesome a 
symptom as to call for particular atten- 
tion. When it is not the result of dis- 
order in the lungs or stomach, it is 
usually occasioned by chronic inflam- 
mation of the pleura — ^that is, the mem- 
brane lining the cavity of the chest ; by 
habitually forcing the chest in writing 
against the hard edge of a desk, or by 
the use of tight stays. If the patient 
has reason to consider it to be owing to 
either of the last two causes, he may 
regard it as depending on the inflamed 
state of the pleura, especially if the 
pain is increased on pressure and on 
taldng a deep insimation. Should 
close application to writing, or the use 
of tight stays, have given rise to this 
pain, these practices must be aban- 
doned at once. Without this no great 
or permanent benefit can be gained, 
but with such reasonable co-opera- 
tion the means prescribed by the 
doctor will seldom fail to remove the 


complaint. When pain in the side is 
associated with a deranged state of 
the stomach and general health and 
there is a good deal of general languor 
and debility, a pill composed of a grain 
of calomel with the same quantity of 
James's powder and opium every 
night, will be found useful, some mild 
tonic medicine being taken during the 
day. 

Superfluous Hairs.— These can only 
be permanently removed by the pro- 
cess of electrolysis. This must be 
applied by a skilled expert. 

Tie Douloureux.— Facial neuralgia, 
or tic, is, perhaps, the most common 
form of neuralgia and, as the nerve 
attached is made up of three branches, 
any one of these may be affected. 

One of these branches goes to the 
eye and a part of it passes out from the 
orbit and turns up over the forehead. 
This is often the seat of pain and, 
when this is so. the neuralgia generally 
affects one side of the forehead, extend- 
ing upwards towards the hair. The 
next branch of this nerve comes below 
the eye and extends over the cheek and 
on to the side of the nose. This, too, 
may be and very often is affected, 
especially when the teeth on the corres- 
ponding side are decayed. The third 
branch of the nerve extends along the 
lower jaw and is not so often the seat 
of pure neuralgic pain as the others. 
The branch on the forehead may be 
aflected without any definite cause be- 
ing ascertainable. But in the other 
branches a cause is much more likely 
to be found in some decayed teeth, or 
some condition of the jaw which gives 
rise to irritation, and though such 
maladies are included under the term 
neuralgia, they are rather instances of 
pain produced in one spot appreciated 
by the sensory centres in another. 

For general treatment, etc., ses 
Neuralgia. 

llred Eyes.— Aching of the eyes 
shows overstrain of the ocular muscles, 
and is frequently accompanied by the 
most persistent and intractable form of 
headache. Some slight defect in the 
vision will be discovered, correction of 
which by suitable glasses will relieve 
the symptoms. 

Toothsehe.— Poppyhead fommita- 

tions should be applied to the face, 
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dxternaliy. A small pledget of cotton 
wool, soaked in oil of cloves, placed 
in the cavity of an aching tooth will 
give speedy relief. 

Varicose Veins.— These are promin- 
ent, thickened and tortuous veins in 
the leg and thigh. The inner part of 
the leg, just above the ankle, is often 
blue and congested, and here ulcera- 
tion of a very obstinate and painful 
kind may form, due to deficient circu- 
lation through the veins. A vein may 
get so distended that it may burst 
through the skin, in which case danger- 
ous bleeding may result. {See ** What 
to do in Case of Accidents.**) 

Treatment. — ^To prevent the veins 
getting worse, and to relieve the ach- 
ing, elastic stockings or bandages 
should be worn. In bad cases the 
veins ihust be removed by operation. 

Vomiting. — ^Vomiting means the 
ejection of the contents of the stomach 
upwards instead of into the bowel. 
The act is a complex one and seems due 
to two factors, namely, contraction of 
the walls of the stomach itself and con- 
traction of the abdominal walls, the 
contents of the abdomen thereby in 
their turn pressing on the stomach it- 
self. The causes of vomiting are very 
various. Irritation of the stomach it- 
self, whatever be its cause, will give 
rise to ejection of its contents ; but 
vomiting occurs in many other mala- 
dies. When gallstones or small urin- 
ary calculi are passing there is usually 
sickness and vomiting ; in Bright's 
disease there is vomiting, too, and in 
the maladies of the brain among chil- 
dren vomiting is an invariable symp- 
tom. Vomiting is a very distress- 
ing affection, and, when it proves 
orotinate or severe, calls for the imme- 
diate assistance of art in order to its 
being relieved. To arrest vomiting, 
ice is a capital remedy. Bismuth also 
is good. In all cases the quantity of 
the remedy used should be small. 
Bulky preparations will most probably 
be rejected. 

Warts. — ^Apply concentrated acetic 
acid daily, when they will soon wither 
away. Collodion corn paint will also 
often cure them. A sulphur lozenge 
taken 3 times a day is also useful. 

Wans.— Wens on the scalp and face 
are greatly distended sebaceous glands, 


forming little sacs containing more or 
less cheesy matter. Sometimes these 
have an opening from which this may 
be squeezed. The treatment other- 
wise is by excision. 

White Leg is a form of inflamma- 
tion of the large vein of the leg, some- 
times occurring in nursing women. 
The left leg is more commonly affected. 
It is greatly swollen, of a dull white 
colour, the skin stretched and shiny, 
and feeb heavy, stiff and responds 
painfully to movement. Hot foment- 
ations and rest for a lengthened period 
are the main treatment. Friction with 
vaseline tends to reduce the swelling 
and pain and, when the patient is 
strong enough to get about, she should 
wear a firm, well-applied bandage. 

Whitlow. — Whitlow is an inflamma- 
tion at the top of the finger, usually in- 
volving the nail. (It may be due to a 
poisoned finger or to an unhealthy, 
poor state of the blood.) It is charac- 
terized by throbbing pain in the finger, 
often extending up the arm. The 
finger end is swollen, red, shiny and 
very tender to the touch. If it pro- 
gress. matter is formed, and no relief 
is obtained till the matter is evacuated 
either by a small incision or by waiting 
till the abscess bursts, a much more 
tedious proceeding. 

Treatment. — Bathe the finger in a 
bath of hot antiseptic for half an hour 
2 to 3 times daily. (Carbolic acid, i 
teaspoonful to the pint of water. Sani- 
tas, X teaspoonful to the pint of water.) 
A hot antiseptic fomentation should be 
kept on the finger, and the hand sup- 
ported in a sling. After the pus has 
been let out the same treatment is 
pursued till all matter ceases to come 
away, when the finger may be dressed 
dry and allowed to heal up. 

Worms : Round Worms.— The 
round worm, in shape, size and general 
appearance, is very much like the com- 
mon earth-worm, but the latter is 
redder and not so pointed at its two 
extremities ; the earth-worm also has 
little projections on its under surface, 
which probably aid it in locomotion, 
while they are absent in the parasite. 
It is found in the small intestines, or 
that portion of the alimentary canal 
which is next to the stomach ; they 
may occur singly or several together, 
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and are either vomited up or passed by 
the bowel ; they are more common in 
children than in adults. A purgative 
of a dose of rhubarb or aloes will gener- 
ally suffice to get rid of the worm. 
When the worm is present, the patient 
has generally colicky pains in the 


stomach, foetid breath, with nausea, 
or vomiting, and bad appetite. Santo- 
nin is. perhaps, the medicine most cer- 
tain to expel this worm ; it may be 
combined with a purgative ; it forms 
the chief ingredient in the so-called 
“ worm-powders.” 


WHAT TO DO IN CASE OP ACCIDENT OR SUDDEN ILLNESS. 


Apoplexy.— When a person is in an 
apoplectic fit prevent all unnecessary 
movement ; raise the head and re- 
move everything tight from the neck, 
then apply ice or cold water cloths to 
the head, and put the feet in hot mus- 
tard and water. The bowels should 
be freely opened by the administration 
of calomel. 

Burns and Scalds.— When any part 
has been scalded, immediately immerse 
it in cold water or pour cold water over 
it ; or dust bicarbonate of soda over 
it, and then apply a wet cloth. When 
blisters have formed, prick them with 
a needle or a pair of scissors, and press 
the skin carefully* down, after which 
apply the bicarbonate of soda as before, 
or carron oil (equal parts of olive-oil 
and lime-water) ; thymol or carbolic 
oil (i part to lOO of olive-oil) answers 
well. The oil should be applied on 
clean linen ra^ or cotton wool, 
and the dressings should not be 
made more often than is required 
by cleanliness. The injured portion 
should be exposed as little as possible 
in the changes. In cases of clothes 
catchii^ fire, the patient should be 
immediately laid down and roUed in 
a thick coat, rug, blanket, tablecloth, 
etc., to extinguish the flames. 

Bmlses. — ^These are caused by blows, 
falls, etc., the skin remaining unbroken. 

Treatment.— Apply either tincture 
of arnica, i^irit and water, vinegar or 
sal-ammoniac and water. The follow- 
ing Is a useful combination : chloride 
of ammonium (sal-ammoniac) i oz. ; 
rectified spirit, lavender water, or eau- 
daCologne, 2 02s. ; vinegar, 3 ozs. ; 
water to make 16 ozs. in all. Rags 
dipped in this solution should be laid 
over the bruise and kept constantly 
wet Hot fomentations are frequently 
more effectual than cold applications 
in removing the associated discolora- 
tion. 


Childbirth.- As it sometimes hap- 
pens, especially in the case of those 
who reside in the country, and at some 
distance from medical assistance, that 
the child is born before the doctor has 
had time to be sent for, it will be well 
for those who are in attendance to 
know how to act in the meanwhile. It 
is desirable, therefore, to lay down a 
few plain rules for the guidance of 
those who may at any time be thus 
awkwardly situated. As the head Ls 
being born, one of the attendants should 
place her left hand upon the patient's 
belly and grasp the womb. The ob- 
ject of this is that she may be able to 
follow it as it contracts and expels the 
child, and when the infant is born that 
she may keep hold of it until the arrival 
of the doctor, or, at any rate, till the 
after-birth has come away. Unless 
this simple precaution is attended to, 
the patient may suffer from flooding, 
and her life be endangered. When the 
head is born, one of the attendants 
should place her hand upon the child's 
neck and feel if there be any coil of 
cord round it ; and if there be it ought 
to be loosened or it may be removed 
from the neck altogether. It is very 
important that this should be attended 
to without delay, as the child may be 
easily strangulated if the cord is wound 
tightly round the neck. Having ascer- 
tained that everything is right, that 
there is no coil of cord about the neck 
of the child, the right hand of the atten- 
dant should be placed under the in- 
fant's head to direct it forwards as the 
body is bom, which will generally be 
in a few seconds afterwards. On the 
child being bom, if strong and healthy, 
it will generally begin to cry. If 
however, instead of crying it remain in 
an apparently lifeless condition, efforts 
must be made as speedily as possible to 
cause it to breathe. For this purpose 
the child should be smartly tappkl upon 
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the buttocks, back, or chest, which will. 
In many instances, have the desired 
effect of bringing it round. Should this 
procedure, however, not have the de- 
sired effect, what is called artificial 
respiration must be had recourse to. 
Artificial respiration may be performed 
as follows : — ^The hands of the infant 
are seized by the attendant and raised 
from the side until they are lifted 
above the child's head as far as they 
will go, by doing which the act of in- 
spiration or drawing of air into the 
chest is imitated, after which the 
hands and arms are to be depressed 
until they are brought to the side again, 
by which the air will be driven from 
the chest, and the act of expiration be 
thus imitated. Suppose, however, 
that the child has been born, and that 
as soon as it comes into the world it 
begins to struggle and kick violently, 
what is to be done ? If the medical 
attendant is likely to arrive presently, 
the infant’s head should be turned to- 
wards the end of the bed, so as to be 
away from the discharges, and the 
bed-clothes so arranged as to admit of 
a plentiful supply of air. Beyond this 
nothing need be done in such cases. 
If, however, it is uncertain when the 
doctor may arrive, or if it be in the 
country, where the presence of skilled 
assistance cannot always be depended 
on just when wanted, it will generally 
be necessary to divide the cord, and 
thus sever the child from its connexion 
with the parent. This may be done 
in the following manner : — ^The cord 
being taken up in the left hand, a piece 
of tape, several strands of whitey- 
brown thread, or two or three thick- 
nesses of yarn, are passed round it and 
tied in a double knot about the dis- 
tance of three fingers’ breadths from 
the baby’s navel. A second ligature 
should then be placed about an inch 
and a half nearer to the mother, and 
midway between these two ligatures 
the cord is to be divided. The appU- 
cation of this second ligature is not 
absolutely necessary in the great ma- 
jority of cases, but it is always better 
to apply it. This having been done, 
the child is to be placed in the flannel 
receiver and removed to a secure place. 
This should not be an armchair, or 
other place of a like nattire, where the 


child runs a risk of being injured 
through the carelessness or forgetful- 
ness of those in the room. Further 
attention must now be directed to the 
mother. The first question which 
naturally suggests itself on turning 
again to her is, “ What of the after- 
birth ? Is it to be removed, or should 
it be allowed to remain ? ” . The an- 
swer to this is, that ” the less the atten- 
dants interfere with the after-birth 
the better.” Any rash attempts at 
removing it by pulling upon the cord 
may be followed by severe flooding, 
or by breaking of the cord, the after- 
birth remaining in the womb. Fre- 
quently, indeed, the after-birth comes 
away a short time after the child is 
born, the same pain that brings about 
the expulsion of the latter, giving rise 
to the loosening of the former, so that 
on the recurrence of the pains after a 
short period of rest it is frequently 
expelled. Sometimes, also, the same 
pain which caused the birth, of the 
child expels the after-birth, which 
follows upon the infant’s heels. Should 
it not come away by the normal con- 
tractions of the womb, no attempt is 
to be made to remove it. The hand 
of the attendant, which has been grasp- 
ing the womb, must not be relaxed, 
but should be kept there incessantly 
until the arrival of the medical man. 
This pressure by the hand over the 
lower part of the belly upon the womb 
is a great safeguard against the occur- 
rence of flooding, and frequently will 
be found of assistance in causing the 
expulsion of the after-birth. Care must 
be taken, in removing the child from 
the bed, that in lifting it a sufficient 
hold is obtained. It sometimes hap- 
pens that by the careless manner in 
which children are lifted they fall, and 
are seriously bruised and injured. The 
wav in which a child can be best lifted 
is by taking the back of his neck 
between the thumb and forefinger of 
the right hand, and allowing the but- 
tocks to rest upon the palm of the left. 
In this manner the child may be lifted 
with perfect security and placed in the 
receiver. 

Ohoklng. — ^If the substance causing 
choking be at the upper part of the 
throat, thrust the finger and tiiumb 
into the mouth, and endeavour to seize 
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it. If this cannot be done, take a pen- 
holder, a quill, or piece of whalebone 
—anything, in fact, that will do, and 
endeavour to push it down the gullet. 
A smart blow on the back will some- 
times dislodge a foreign body from the 
throat. If the obstruction be only 
slight, swallowing a small piece of dry 
bread will often effect the removal. If 
it seem serious, medical aid should be 
sought instantly. Children may be 
held upside down, and smartly slapped 
on the back. 

Ooneuulon of the Brain.— Move the 
patient as little as possible, and keep 
him absolutely quiet in a darkened 
room. He should be placed between 
hot blankets and hot bottles, or a hot 
brick wrapped in flannel applied to the 
feet and body. Alcohol should not 
be administered unless ordered by the 
doctor. 

Croup. — ^Take the child out of bed 
and put it into a bath of ioo° F., and 
keep it there for half an hour ; or wrap 
it in a sheet wrung qjit of warm water, 
with dry blankets on top, and keep it 
in this for i hour. Give i teaspoonful 
of ipecacuanha wine every quarter of 
an hour in tepid water, and give drinks 
of tepid water between, until vomit- 
ing takes place. Keep the atmosphere 
moist by the steam from a bronchitis 
or other kettle, which should be kept 
boiling in the room. Medical aid 
should be sought at once. 

Dislocations. — If medical assistance 
is at hand do not touch a dislocation ; 
merely support the limb in the posi- 
tion of greatest comfort, until the 
arrival of the doctor. If skilled assist- 
ance cannot be had, get some one to 
steady the body or the part of the limb 
nearest the body, and use gentle, 
steady extension upon that furthest 
removed until the parts are again in 
apposition. Then apply cooling lo- 
tmns (such as Goulard's lotion with a 
little spirits of wine in it) to the injured 
joint, and keep the limb in proper posi- 
tion by means of slings and bandages. 

Drowning. — Loosen the clothing 
about the neck and chest, the braces 
or stays. Place the patient on the 
floor or ground, if possible on a slope 
with the head lower than the heels, in 
order to allow the water to run out 
of the air-passages, with the face 


downward and one of the arms undef 
the forehead. If there be only slight 
breathing, or no breathing, or if the 
breathing presently fail, then turn the 
patient instantly on the side, support- 
ing the head, and excite the nostrils 
with snuff, hartshorn and smelling 
salts, or tickle the throat with a fea- 
ther. Rub the chest and face till 
warm, and dash cold water or cold and 
hot water alternately on them. If 
there be no success, imitate the motions 
of natural breathing. To do this place 
the patient on his back, supporting the 
head and shoulders on a small firm 
cushion or folded article of dress ; 
draw the tongue forward, and slip an 
elastic band over it and under the chin^ 
or tie a piece of string or tape in the 
same way ; then, kneeling behind the 
patient's head, grasp the fore-arms just 
below the elbows, and draw them 
gently and steadily upwards above the 
head, and keep them stretched upwards 
for 2 seconds ; then turn them down 
and force them gently and firmly for 
2 seconds against the sides of the chest. 
Repeat these measures about 15 times 
in a minute. When breathing is re- 
stored, rub the limbs upwards with 
firm grasping pressure and energy, to 
drive the blood along the veins to the 
heart, using handkerchiefs, flannels, 
etc. Apply hot flannels, hot bottles, 
bladders of hot water, or heated bricks 
to the pit of the stomach, the armpits, 
between the thighs and to the soles of 
the feet, or, if these are not available, 
cover the limbs when dried and rubbed, 
warm, with coats, waistcoats, or any 
articles of clothing to hand. On the 
restoration of vitality a teaspoonful 
of warm water should be given, and 
then small quantities of warm coffee. 

Epilepsy.— At the onset of a flt the 
patient should be caught in the arms 
of a bystander and laid gently down 
upon his back, with something placed 
under his head for a pillow, and every- 
thing tight should be removed from 
his neck. Insert a cork between the 
teeth to prevent the tongue being 
bitten, then wait patiently till the fit 
is over. 

Eye, Dust In the.— The most common 
form of injury to the eye is from par- 
ticles of dust and small foreign bodies. 
As the course of the tears is from the 
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gland at the upper and outer part of 
the ball towards the canal at its inner 
side, and as the lids are hrmly attached 
to bone at their inner extremities and 
only loosely to bone at their outer, 
such particles are usually washed by 
the flow of tears and moved along by 
the action of the lids towards the space 
at the inner angle of the eye, which is 
called the tear lake. From this we 
remove them, almost unconsciously, 
with the end of the finger, or perhaps 
the handkerchief. Occasionally a cin- 
der or piece of coal, or some other ob- 
ject with projecting points, becomes 
lodged on the conjunctiva and, as 
everybody knows from experience, is 
the cause of most acute pain. A 
smooth object rarely gives much pain 
and is almost invariably passed on by 
the tears and the action of the lids. 
The process may be assisted by gentle 
rubbing of the lids, which, however, 
only makes matters worse when the 
offending mote has once taken hold. 
It may be well to suggest that it is a 
very simple and easy thing to evert 
the eyelid, and that many hours of 
really serious suffering may often be 
saved by it, particularly in travelling. 
To do this, direct the sufferer to look 
well downwards, then, taking the lashes 
of the upper lid between the finger and 
thumb, stretch the lid downwards and 
outwards, place the point of a pencil 
on the upper part of the lid, above the 
top of the ball and press it downwards 
while the edge of the lid is raised. The 
inner surface of the lid is thus exposed 
and the cinder or other object can be 
readily removed by touching* it with 
a fold of a handkerchief. When the 
mote is just within the margin of the 
lid, it may sometimes be removed by 
drawing the upper lid well down and 
pressing it against the skin of the lower 

Fa!ntlng.-~In this affection there is 
pallor of the face, coldness, perspira- 
tion; feeble, shallow and irregular 
breathing ; noises in the ears ; indis- 
tinctness of vision and giddiness. 

Treatment. — fainting fit can fre- 
quently be prevented if the patient is 
told to sit in a chair, and his head is 
then gently pressed down on a level 
with his knees. Another method is to 
lay the patient upon the back, remove 


all constricting articles of clothing 
from about the neck, and apply strong 
smelling salts to the nostrils ; sprinkle 
cold water over the face, and give a 
dose of half a teaspoonful of spirit of 
sal-volatile in a little water. 

Foreign Bodies. — In the Ear. — 
When a child gets a foreign body of 
any kind into the ear, the wisest thing 
is to take him at once to the doctor, 
as much harm may be done by probing 
the ear with hairpins or pliers by those 
not well acquainted with its anatomy. 
Where a doctor is not available the 
best thing to do is to syringe the ear 
with warm water, unless the foreign 
substance is a pea or bean, which 
would at once commence to swell as the 
result of moisture, and would conse- 
quently cause great pain and become 
more difficult to remove. Should an 
insect get into the ear, the head should 
be held over to the other side and the 
ear filled with warm oil, after which the 
ear may be syringed with a littte warm 
water. 

In the Nose. — Children sometimes 
push stones or shells or other sub- 
stances up their nostrils. An attempt 
may be made to remove this by telling 
the child to keep his mouth closed and 
to blow hard down the blocked nostril, 
the free nostril being closed meanwhile 
by the pressure of the finger. Should 
the substance not be easily removed 
in this way no time should be lost in 
taking the child to a doctor. 

In the Eye. — If the offending sub- 
stance is not imbedded in the globe of 
the eye it can generally be easily re- 
moved, either with or without everting 
the lid (turning the lid outwards), by 
using the corner of a soft pocket-hand- 
kerchief, or a camel-hair pencil moist- 
ened with water or olive-oil, or by 
drawing the top lid down over the lower. 
Blowing the nose sharply will often 
effect removal. If the substance is 
imbedded in the globe of the eye, a 
camel's hair pencil dipped in water or 
oil may be passed over it, and an effort 
made to dislodge it. Should this fail, 
and medical assistance is not at hand, 
a blunt-pointed instrument may be 
carefully passed across the surface. 
The eye must not be rubbed, or per- 
manent injury may be done. Should 
quick-lime get into the eye, wash it out 
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as thoroughly as possible with water, 
then bathe with a lotion consisting of 
a teaspoonful of vinegar to a wineglass- 
ful of water, or drop a little castor-oil 
into the eye. In case of injury by 
acid, bathe with milk or i part of lime- 
water to 3 of water. 

In the Air-Passagb.— Morsels of 
food more frequently than other 
substances get into the larynx or 
trachea, the accident happening when 
a person is engaged in laughing or 
talking when the mouth is full of food. 
The symptoms are sudden spasmodic 
cough, protrusion of the eyes from the 
sockets, blood or froth issuing from the 
mouth and nose, while the patient 
gasps for breath, turns black in the 
face and perhaps becomes insensible. 
If the morsel of food be light and of 
small size, it is sometimes expelled 
during a fit of coughing. Many bodies 
may find their way into the larynx and 
trachej^— coins, cherry-stones, beans, 
or in fact anything which may happen 
to be in the mouth— 'and their presence 
sets up precisely similar 83rmptoins. 
When such an accident happens, a 
spectator should at once put Im fore- 
finger down the throat and try to seize 
the foreign body. If this is not suc- 
cessful. inversion of the body, com- 
bined with a shaking or jogging motion, 
or a smart slap between the shoulders, 
wiU sometimes cause the offending 
article to fall from the larynx. Should 
respiration be still suspended, the 
doctor must be fetched instantly and, 
in the meanwhile, cold water should be 
flung on the chest to arouse breathing, 
and artificial respiration must be re- 
sorted to. The operation of laryngo- 
tomy or tracheotomy may be needed in 
obstinate cases. 

nmetiires. — ^When a fracture has 
taken place the object is to bring the 
ends of the bone that has been broken 
as nearly as possible to the position 
they were in previous to the accident. 
In order to do this, the part nearest the 
body must be steadied by some one, 
while that furthest removed is gently 
stretched out, the sound limb being 
uncovered and observed as guide. 
Having got the limb into good position, 
splints must be applied to fix it in the 
position in which it has been placed, 
and the limb must then be kept still. 


In dealing with fractures immedi- 
ately after they have happened, great 
care must be taken i.i moving the pa- 
tients in order to prevent a simple frac- 
ture being converted into a compound 
one : that is, to prevent the fractured 
bone protruding through the skin. For 
this reason it is always best, in givihg 
first aid, to apply temporary splints 
outside the clothes till the sufferer 
can be placed in more favourable con- 
ditions for treatment. 

Hamorrhage, or Bleeding.— From a 
Wound. — The blood from an artery is 
distinguished from that of vem by 
being brighter in colour and by flowing 
in a saltatory or jumping way. 

If from a vein make a compress by 
folding up a piece of lint o . snail 
handkerchief, and apply to the 
wound with a bandage over it. ’ This 
treatment also generally answers iri 
bleeding from small arteries, although 
the pressure requires to l>e greater. If 
this is insufficient, and the sufferer is 
losing a great deal of blood, pending 
the arrival of medical aid a rough and 
ready tourniquet should be applied 
also, by winding a handkerchief or silk 
scarf around the limb, on the side of 
the wound nearest the heart if an artery 
has been cut, or below it if a vein, and 
twisting tightly by means of a stick 
slipped beneath one of the turns. A 
hard pad over the artery or vein, under 
the handkerchief, will greatly assist 
the local pressure. 

From Varicose Veins.— Place the 
patient on his back, and apply a com- 
press and bandage, or put half-a-crown 
or a penny in a handkerchief, place it 
over the wound, and tie it down 
tightly. The limb should be raised as 
much as possible. 

From the Nose.— Apply cold water 
clothes or ice to the forehead ; raise 
the arms above the head ; seize the 
nose between the fingers, and squeeze 
the sides together. Make the patient 
sit upright in a chair ; do not let him 
stand with his head over a basin, as 
this is a common cause of the bleeding 
continuing. In severe cases it may ^ 
necessary to plug one or both nostrils, 
but medical assistance is then neces- 
sary. One or other of these methods 
maybe tried, or they all be trM in 

turn if the bleeding is difficult to di^k. 
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From Lbech-bites.— L ay a crystal 
of iron alum upon the wound. Dried 
alum and tannic ac id may be used in a 
similar manner. Two strong needles 
run through the skin cross-wise, passing 
beneath the wound, and a piece of 
linen thread tied round them, will fre- 
quently answer when the simpler means 
fail. 

After Tooth Extraction. — Sponge 
the gums dry and see exactly whence 
the bleeding comes then plug the 
tooth socket with wool moistened with 
perchloride of i. on solution. A still 
better way is to paint the bleeding 
point with a solution of adrenalin, i 
in 1,000. Sometimes a saturated 
solution of antipyrin acts as an efficient 
styptic. 

After Confinement. — Keep the 
paiien^ at absolute rest on her back. 

remove the pillows so as to keep 
lier h»‘ad low ; cover only very lightly 
with uedclothes. Place the hands on 
the lower part of the abdomen, and 
press deeply down with a kind of 
kneading motion. If the womb is felt 
contracting into a hard lump under 
the hands, grasp it and keep it tight 
till the arrival of the doctor. Give 
the patient a little tepid milk and water 
to drink. 

From the Umbilical Cord. — When 
bleeding takes place from the umbilical 
cord, the child generally becomes rest- 
less, and the blood may saturate its 
clothing. Undress the child immedi- 
ately, and tic a ligature of three or 
four thicknesses of worsted or linen 
thread behind the original ligature. 

Internal Bleeding. — Instances of 
this form of bleeding are seen in liaamor- 
rhage from the lungs and stomach. 
That from the lungs is generally bright 
scarlet in colour and frothy in appear- 
ance, owing to the admixture of air ; 
that from the stomach is dark in colour 
and is not frothy. Keep the apart- 
ment cool, and the patient quiet and 
in the recumbent posture. Ice may be 
sucked, or a little cold water taken 
when ice cannot be had. 5 to 10 
grains of gallic acid with 5 to 10 drops 
of tincture of opium, and 10 or 15 
drops of aromatic sulphuric acid, may 
be given in a little water every 3 or 4 
hours. 

Hystertoi. — Hysterics consist in a 


convulsive struggling, alternately re- 
mitting and increasing, with a sense of 
a suffocating ball in the throat, drowsi- 
ness, copious discharge of pale urine, 
rumbling in the bowels and fickleness 
of temper. 

Hysteric affections occur much more 
frequently in the unmarried than in 
the married, and most commonly be- 
tween the age of puberty and that of 
thirty-five years ; and they make their 
attack oftener about the period of 
menstruation than at any other time. 
Women of a delicate habit and those 
whose nervous system is extremely 
sensible are most subject to hysterics ; 
and the habit which predisposes to 
their attack is caused by inactivity, 
and a sedentary life, griet anxiety of 
mind, late hours, dissipation, a sup- 
pression or obstruction of the menstrual 
flow, excessive evacuations and the 
constant use of an innutritions diet. 
They are readily excited in thosg who 
are subject to them by passions of the 
mind and by every considerable emo- 
tion ; and are especially the effect of 
surprise : hence sudden joy, grief, or 
fear is very apt to occasion them. 
They have also been known to arise 
from irritation and sympathy. Con- 
stipation and severe disorder of the 
bowels will sometimes give rise to very 
painful hysteric fits. The exciting 
causes of hysteric fits are chiefly the 
various affections of the mind, as fear, 
terror, pleasing excitement, sudden 
Joy, anxiety, or distress. And the 
proper preventive treatment, conse- 
quently, is the regulation of the mind 
and avoidance of the above mental 
affections in their excess. 

Symptoms, — ^The hysteric fit often 
takes place without any previous 
warning, though generally there are 
some preliminary signs, as yawning, 
stretching, dejection of spirits, anxiety 
of mind, sickness at the stomach, palpi- 
tation of the heart and sudden bursts 
of tears, without any assignable cause. 
The paroxysm soon succeeds, with a 
coldness and shivering over the whole 
body and frequently an acute pain on 
the left side and a sense of distension, 
giving the idea of a ball or globe rolling 
about in the abdomen and gradually 
advancing upwards till it gets into the 
stomach; thence removing to the 
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throat, it occasions the sensation of an 
extraneous body lodged there, which is 
called globus hystevicus. The disease 
having arrived at its height, the patient 
appears threatened with suffocation, 
she becomes faint and is affected with 
stupor and insensibility ; whilst, at 
the same time, the trunk of the body 
is twisted backwards and forwards, 
the limbs are variously agitated and the 
fists are closed so firmly that it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to open the 
fingers ; wild and irregular actions 
follow, in alternate fits of laughing, 
crying and screaming, incoherent 
expressions are uttered and sometimes 
a most obstinate and distressing fit of 
hiccough takes place. The spasms 
at len^h abating, a quantity of wind 
is belched, with frequent sighing and 
sobbing ; and the patient, after ap- 
pearing for some time quite spent, re- 
covers the exercise of sense and motion, 
without any other feeling than a general 
soren^s and a pain in the head. It is 
rarely that a hyst^ic fit becomes dan- 
gerous ; though it has, in a few in- 
stances, terminated in epilepsy or 
insanity. 

Treatment. — ^Put the hysterical per- 
son on the bed and loosen all the 
clothing. Be decided but not hard 
in your manner. The hysterical fit 
will pass off without injury to the pa- 
tient. A sensible writerr ecommends 
cold bathing, open-air exercise, streng- 
thening diet, cheerful surroundings, 
with the removal of all care and per- 
plexities. Attention to regularity of 
the bowels and frequent change of air 
and scene are positively demanded. 
All irksome family requirements should 
be suspended. Iron pills may be 
taken, two at a dose, night and morn- 
ing ; and a bitter tonic (quassia, gen- 
tian. etc.), in half- wineglass doses, two 
hours before dinner and supper. At 
the proper season, sea-bathing will 
prove beneficial. What is known as 
the Weir-Mitchell treatment of hys- 
teria has undoubtedly produced re- 
markable results in cases which have 
been intractable to ordinary treatment. 
The success is most striking in those 
advanced cases which have become 
chronic and bed-ridden. The prin- 
cipal ieistures of this treatment con- 
sists in the separation of the patient 


from sympathetic friends and relatives * 
the confining of the patient to bed, not 
allowing her at first to read, write, or 
even feed herself ; and the daily use 
of massage. The diet for the first 
week or two consists almost entirely 
of milk, a teacupful being given every 
two hours. After a little while solid 
food is added to the dietary ; a chop 
for example being given at noon, and 
toast and bread and butter being given 
with the milk. 

Intoxication. — ^When loss of con- 
sciousness has occurred from this cause, 
give an emetic of mustard and water 
(i table spoonful in tepid water), or 20 
^ains of sulpliate of zinc or powdered 
ipecacuanha. The emetic should be 
followed by 2 or 3 draughts of warm 
water. Remove to a warm atmosphere, 
and give strong tea or coffee after the 
emetic has taken effect. 

Poisons. — Many of these give ri.se 
to vomiting, and are thus got rid of. 
In such cases the vomiting should be 
encouraged by tickling the back of the 
throat with a finger or feather or by 
giving draughts of tepid water. If it 
is at hand, a stomach-syphon, which is 
much more convenient to use than the 
stomach-pump, should be employed 
to withdraw the poison. Care must 
be taken to pass the tube along the 
back of the throat, as otherwise harm 
may result. If the poison has not 
given rise to vomiting, a handful of 
salt in lukewarm water may be given 
and draughts of tepid water after- 
wards. Mustard and water is a good 
emetic when the poison taken is not 
irritant in character. Twenty grains 
of powdered ipecacuanha in water, 
or the same quantity of sulphate of 
zinc in water, may be used in the same 
way 

General Directions — ^When an 
alkali (see below) is the poison, give 
drinks of weak vinegar or lemonade. 
When an acid, chalk and water, whiting 
plaster from the walls, or white of egg ; 
if a narcotic, give strong coffee, and do 
everything to keep the patient awake, 
walking him about, opening the win- 
dows wide, appl3ring cold water to his 
face, and so on. 

Aconite, Monkshood, or Blub 
Rocket.— Give 1 tablespoonful of 
mustard in water or 20 grains of 
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Sulphate ol zinc in water ; then a dose 
of castor-oil. Hot bottles should be 
applied to the feet, and a tablespoon- 
fiil of spirit of sal-volatile in water, 
or a cup of strong coffee given. 

Alkalies, such as potash, soda, 
ammonia, taken as pearl ashes, soap- 
lees, common washing soda, and 
ammonia in vapour, solution and solid 
form. 

Give drinks containing vinegar ; or 
lemonade, lemon-juice or olive-oil may 
be given, and stimulants in case of 
collapse. 

Arsenic. — Empty the stomach with 
an emetic and the stomach-syphon, 
and then give freshly prepared ferric 
oxyhydrtite, prepared by adding a 
solution of carbonate of soda to a 
solution of ferric chloride. The patient 
must afterwards be fed for a consider- 
able time on a milk and farinaceous 
diet only. 

Barytes. — Give 2 teaspoonful of 
Epsom or Glauber's salts every 2 hours 
until the bowels act. 

Belladonna. — Give an emetic of 20 
grains of sulphate of zinc in water, or i 
tablespoonfiil of mustard in warm 
water ; then drinks of tepid water, or 
stewed tea, the tannin in which renders 
the poison innocuous. Afterwards 
give strong coffee. 

Cardolic Acid. — Use the stomach- 
syphon if at hand. Empty the stomach 
with it, and then wash out that organ 
with a dilute solution of Epsom salts. 
White of egg and milk may be given. 
External warmth, and brandy by the 
rectum, are useful to combat the de- 
pression. 

Copper. — Use the stomach-syphon 
or give an emetic followed by draughts 
of hot water, barley and water, or 
auTowroot and water, to soothe the 
inflamed coats of the stomach. 

Mercury, Corrosive Sublimate. — 
If the patient has not vomited give an 
emetic, followed by white of egg and 
demulcent drinks (lime-water, barley- 
water, etc.). 

Foxglove. — Give an emetic of mus- 
tard and water or 20 grains of sulphate 
of zinc in water, then give a dose of 
eastor-oil and a cup of strong tea. 

Fungi (Toadstools, etc.).— G ive an 
emetic of mustard and water, after- 
wards a dose of castor-oil. 
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Hemlock. — ^The same as for Fox- 
glove. 

Henbane, Thorn Apple, and To- 
bacco. — ^The same as for Belladonna. 

Hydrochloric Acid. — ^The same 
as for sulphuric acid poisoning. 

Laburnum.— Give an emetic of mus- 
tard and water or 20 grains of zinc 
sulphate in water, followed by draughts 
of warm water. If there is much col- 
lapse, strong coffee or other stimulants 
should be administered. 

Laudanum, Opium, and Morphia. — 
Give 20 grains of sulphate of zinc or i 
tablespoonful of mustard in water, then 
drinks of tepid water. Wash the 
stomach out with a weak solution of 
Condy’s Fluid if a stomach-syphon 
is available. Afterwards give strong 
coffee, and keep the patient constantly 
in motion in the open air till drowsy 
feeling wears off. 

Lead. — Give an emetic in the first 
place, then 2 teaspoonfuls of Jipsom 
or Glauber’s salts every 2 hours until 
the bowels act. When this has been 
accomplished continue the salts in 
smaller doses. Opium may be needed 
if the abdominal pain is severe. 

Nitric Acid or Aquafortis. — ^T he 
same as for poisoning by sulphuric acid. 

Oxalic Acid or Acid of Sugar. — 
Give magnesia or chalk mixed with 
water. When the acid is neutralized 
by these means give i tablespoonful of 
castor-oil. 

Phosphorus. — ^Use the stomach- 
syphon to evacuate the contents of the 
stomach. If this is not available, give 
an emetic of 20 grains of zinc sulphate 
or 3 grains of copper sulphate dissolved 
in water. Purgatives should after- 
wards be given, but castor-oil must not 
be used since phosphorus is soluble in 
oil and the poison is then more easily 
absorbed. 

Prussic Acid. — Evacuate the stom- 
ach with the syphon or give emetics 
of mustard and water, or 20 grains of 
zinc sulphate in water. Then com- 
mence artificial respiration, as de- 
scribed under ** Drowning.” 

Ptomaine Poisoning. — Ptomaine 
poisoning may result from the eating 
of meat or fish in a state of decomposi- 
tion. It commonly occurs after the 
eating of sausages, pork pies, or tinned 
meat. The principal symptoms are 
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violent colicky pains, vomiting and 
diarrhoea, hesidache, great muscular 
prostration, and often a risf of tem- 
perature. These symptoms are usually 
followed by collapse. Emetics should 
be at once taken, followed by purga- 
tives. One or two tablespoonfuls of 
brandy may be necessary in the case of 
threatening collapse. 

Shell Fish.— Oive an emetic, then 
a purgative, afterwards 20 or 30 drops 
of spirit of sulphuric ether on a lump 
of sugar. 

Sulphuric Acid or Oil of Vitriol. 
— Give chalk, magnesia or soda, mixed 
with water. Failing these, white of 
egg or soap and water may be used to 
neutralize the acid. Treat the col- 
lapse with hot bottles and blankets, 
and an enema containing i oz. of 
brandy and an egg beaten up. 

Shook. — ^After a severe— or some- 
times even after a slight — ^accident, 
and after a fright, some people suffer 
from c 611 apse or shock. They will be 
faint, depressed, an(^. cold ; the pulse 
will be weak and difficult to count 
and the breathing shallow, the face 
pale and pinched and the expressicxi 
alarmed. Sometimes this condition 
of shock is so severe that it ends in 
death, even when the accident itself has 
been but slight. The degree of shock 
depends very much upon the tempera- 
ment of the sufferers, being much 
greater in those of a weak and timid 
disposition. 

Treatment. — Recumbent position, 
application of warmth to body and 
limbs, friction and massage of limbs, 
rubbing towards the heart. Give hot 
drinks, tea or coffee, and if the nature 
of the accident will permit, a little 
weak stimulant, also hot. Loosen all 
tight clothing, and finally if the patient 
is conscious, cheer him up as much as 
possible. 

Sprains. — Foment the part well with 
warm water, then brush tincture 
of arnica over it with a camel-hair 
brush several times a day. In place 
of the fomentations, cold water band- 
age or lint well moistened with lead 
lotion or an evaporating lotion con- 
taining methylated spirit, often give 
relief. When the more acute symp- 
toms have passed, wrap the part in 
cotton wool, and apply a good firm 


bandage (india-rubber if it can be had) 
to diminish the swelling and give a 
feeling of security when the patient is 
able to move about. Later on, if the 
part is still not quite right, use the 
cold douche, and friction it with a 
rough towel. 

Suffoeation. — If the person is found 
hanging, he should be at once cut down 
and artificial respiration employed, as 
in drowning. If the suffocation re- 
sults from articles of food blocking up 
the throat, the treatment recommended 
in choking must be had recourse to. 
Should the suffocation be the result of 
breathing coal-gas or sewer-gas, or by 
being in a room in which charcoal has 
been burnt, get the patient into the 
fresh air as speedily as possible, dash 
cold water in the face, andthen perform 
artificial respiration. ^ 

Sunstroke. — Dash cold water over 
the face and head, apply ice or ice 
cloths or cold water to the head, and 
give a teaspoonful of spiritof sal-volatile 
m water. Tea or coffee may be given 
afterwards. The patient should be 
placed in the shade as soon as possible. 

Swallowing a Stone or Coin.— If 
symptoms of choking follow, act as 
directed in the paragraph Choking/' 
If a stone has been swallowed or a small 
coin, and if it has apparently passed 
into the stomach, a quantity of por- 
ridge or hasty pudding may be taken, 
to be followed 2 hours later by a dose 
of castor-oil. A doctor should be con- 
sulted, and if the article should have 
stuck in the gullet, he may be able to 
recover it by means of an instrumenC 
called the coin catcher. 

Wounds^ Bites and Stings.— The sim- 
plest are those in which the tissues are 
clean cut through, and where the edges, 
when brought together, fit accurately 
the one to the otw. Remove all dust 
or dirt from the region of the wound by 
thorough washing with pure soap and 
water, and bring the edges carefully 
together by means of a bandage or 
strips of plaster. Keep at rest for a 
few days. 

Contused or lacerated wounds should 
be treated by cleansing the parts with 
disinfectant or antiseptic and water, 
carbolic acid and water (x teaspoonful 
of the acid to 8 or xo ounces of water), 
or Condy's Fluid and water, then place 
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a piece of lint or rag soaked in carbolic 
lotion (Impart in 20 of water) over the 
wound, and draw the edges as nearly 
as possible* together. If it still con- 
tains gravel or dirt, boroglyceride 
fomentation (as described in “ Recipes 
for Sick Nurses *') should be regularly 
applied when the bleeding has ceased. 

Perforating wounds are dangerous 
because of their depth, and the greater 
possibility of their containing dirt. 
The best treatment is to foment them 
from the first with hot boroglyceride 
fomentations, and to ensure that they 
heal from the bottom upwards. 

Gan-shot Wounds.— If a stimulant is 
necessary, give a teaspoonful of spirit 
of sal-volatile in water. Remove pieces 
of clothing, wadding, or bits of paper 
that may be found in the wound, then 
bathe it with carbolic acid and water, 
or somfe other disinfectant and water, 
and foment as in the case of perforating 
wounds. 

Poisoned Wounds may result from a 
number of causes, such as stings of 
insects, snake-bites, the bites of rabid 
animals, etc. 

Dog-Bites. — ^When any one is bitten 
by an animal supposed to be mad, un- 
less the actual fact of the animal’s 
madness is already known, it should 
be kept and carefully watched ; if it 
is found not to be suffering from rabies, 
no ultimate harm will result to the 
patient. The rabies will soon make 
itself apparent, for, if mad, the dog 
will be seen snapping at imaginary ob- 
jects, with a copious flow of saliva from 
the mouth, and a convulsive closing of 
the jaws. 

Treatment.— The wound should be 
thoroughly cleaned with carbolic lotion 
I in 20. It should then be cauterised 


with lunar caustic or a red-hot wire, 
and bandaged up. Stimulants, such 
as the spirits of sal- volatile in teaspoon- 
ful doses# may be given every 2 or 3 
hours. 

Snake-Bites.- Bites received from 
serpents abroad are often exceedingly 
formidable injuries, and may be fol- 
lowed by death within a few hours, so 
that prompt action is necessary. 

Treatment. — ^The part should be 
at once sucked. A very tight bandage 
should then be applied just above the 
wound, either by means of a strong 
elastic band, a leather strap, or a 
handkerchief twisted tightly with a 
stick. The wound should then be 
freely cauterised by means of a red- 
hot wire or a red-hot cinder ; or the 
part may be cut out with a knife ; or 
caustic, such as nitrate of silver, may 
be applied ; a red-hot wire is, however, 
the best. Stimiilants, especially pre- 
parations of ammonia, must be freely 
given. A teaspoonful of an^onia 
should be put into a wineglassful of 
water, and the putient given 1 table- 
spoonful every quarter of an hour. If 
those present are afraid to suck the 
wound, a wineglass into which a piece 
of burning paper has been put to ex- 
haust the air, should be inverted over 
it. Treatment by anti-toxins has been 
successfully used. 

Stings. — If the sting still remains in 
the wound, it must of course be' re- 
moved ; then some alkaline lotion 
should be' applied to the part, such as 
a little ammonia water, liquor potassae 
and water, or bicarbona^f sod^nd 
water. The pressure of inoUmShey 
will often force a sting suffidihtly 
above the skin to allow it being 
seized with tweezers. 


RECIPES FOR THE SICK NURSE 


Bandaging. — ^We need only mention 
here a few simple bandages that could 
be applied by a non-professional nurse. 
Every one should know how to roll a 
bandage. The great knack of rolling 
it is to get it perfectly tight and even. 
The first few turns can be taken round 
a knitting needle, which should then 
be withdrawn. Nursing Illustration 


No. 1, figs. I and 3, show clearly how to 
do this. 

In cases of broken bones send at once 
for the doctor, but pending his arrival 
do not move the patient unless splints 
have been applied to the injured part. 

In applying a bandage to the legs of 
a rickety child, for instance, place the 
splints (a plain piece of wood wadded 
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with wool) on the inside of the leg, the 
end projecting an inch or two below the 
foot, and pass the bandage (outer side 
against the skin) completely around 
splints and leg at the ankle, once ; then 
simply wind it round and round up- 
wards and fasten with a safety pin. 
A bandage about 3 yards long and 2jf 
inches wide would be required for this 
purpose. (See Nursing Illustration 
No. I. fig. 6). 

A bandage for a linger would be from 
half an inch to an inch wide. To apply 
it, one or two turns round the wrist 
should be taken first, from under to 
over, then the bandage should be 
brought along the back of the hand and 
wound spirally down the finger from 
the tip, wound down to the root, crossed 
over the back of the hand, passed twice 
round the wrist, and the two ends tied 
together. (See Nursing Illustration No. 
I figs. 3, 4 and 5.) 

In bandaging a wrist, begin by plac- 
ing the end in the palm of the hand ; 
pass the roll over the thumb-joint, 
thence once completely around the 
hand above the thumb (thus holding 
the end firmly in position), then wind 
it closely up and up the wrist and arm, 
making reverses with the finger as the 
arm gets thicker. 

Blisters (to Apply).— Wash the skin 
with soap and water, warm the blister 
at the fire and lay it on, leaving it there 
for seven hours or more till it rises. 
Snip the bladder then formed with 
sharp-pointed scissors to let the water 
out, then dress with ointment spread 
upon lint. . The ointment should al- 
ways be spread on the smooth surface 
of the lint. 

Camphorated Spirits of Wine.— (I/ss- 
ful as an Embrocation lor Sprains, 
Rheumatism, Chilblains, etc,) — Dis- 
solve I oz. of camphor in } a pint of 
rectified spirits of wine. Keep well 
corked down. 

Colds. — (A most Efficacious and 
Simple Remedy for a Severe Cold in the 
Head), — Take a small basin, put into 
it boiling water and strong camphor- 
ated spirit, in the proportion of i tea- 
epoonful of spirit to \ pint of water. 
Wring out a sponge in this as hot as 
possible, and apply it to the nose and 
mouth ; draw in the steam with the 
nose first and then with the mouth ; 


swallow the steam, and, to prevent any 
escape, cover the head with a flannel. 
Continue this treatment for several 
minutes, having another hot sponge 
ready when the first gets cool. Sponges 
so wrung out in the same mixture may 
with great benefit be applied outwards 
to the throat and chest. 

Camphorated sal-volatile is a good 
medicine for a cold, 30 drops in a wine- 
glass of warm water several times in 
the course of the day.- 

Cold Affusions. — In certain cases of 
fever as well as in other conditions, 
where the nerves require to be stimu- 
lated, a cold affusion is sometimes em- 
ployed. The patient is placed in an 
empty bath and water at a temperature 
of 50® F. thrown over him for about five 
minutes. This method should never be 
employed where there is any suspicion 
of heart disease, or where the patient is 
so weak that his capacity for re-action 
is feeble. 

Cold Applications.— Cold, when ap- 
plied, must operate steadily, uniformly, 
and over a definite space. If the bag 
of ice or the cold cloths slip about as 
the feverish patient turns and twists, 
it is useless, perhaps harmful : if it is 
allowed to become warm before being 
renewed, it had better not have been 
applied. 

(1) Cold Cloths. — Apply single 
folds of linen or cotton dipped in cold 
water and replace them by fresh cool 
ones before they become warm. 

(2) Cold Drip. — ^Stand a pitcher of 
water on some bureau or table higher 
than the patient's bed. Put one end 
of a long strip of lint or lamp-wick in 
the pitcher and lay the other across a 
cold cloth, which is applied to the in- 
flamed part. A continuous little 
trickle of cold water is thus conveyed to 
the part, and the water which passes 
from it must be caught in a basin on the 
other side. 

(3) Cold Drop.— A bottle filled 
with cold water can be suspended 
above the bed sometimes, where there 
is a curtain ring in the ceiling, for in- 
stance, and a piece of lamp-wick half 
in half out, and made to hang just over 
the part to which cold is to be applied. 
A constant drop of cold water is thus 
secured. Care must be taken that the 
water is conveyed into a basin and not 
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allowed to soak the bed. This cold 
drop is more easily used with a wounded 
arm or leg, which can be placed in a 
trough made of indiarubber cloth and 
sloping towards a basin or pail. An 
excellent fixture for applying continu- 
ous cold consists of a rubber bag with 
a flexible tube at either end — one being 
attached to a faucet or water-cooler 
and the other hanging over a pail. 
The bag, through which a stream of 
cold water is passing, is applied where 
desired, having between it and the 
part a damp cloth. 

(4) Ice. — Ice may be broken up into 
pieces and put into a bladder, or an 
indiarubber ice bag. The bladder 
should not be more than half full and 
should be securely tied around the 
neck. The best way of applying ice 
to the head is to place a smooth piece 
of ice,* two or three inches long and 
about one and a half broad, in a cup of 
soft sponge and pass it round over the 
head. The sponge absorbs the water 
and the pain of the cold is avoided. 

(5) Ice-bags.— Put pounded ice with 
a little water into a thin bladder or 
indiarubber bag. The water remains 
cold until the last bit of ice is melted ; 
renew before this. By these bags, con- 
tinuous cold is secured and no danger 
from frostbite need be apprehended. 
Ice can be easily pounded by wrapping 
it tightly in one. end of a thick cloth 
and then slinging the cloth with force 
against a stone hearth. Do not fill 
the ice-bag full ; half-filled, it adapts 
itself better to the heated part. 

Cold Cream. — very simple way of 
making this is to put i lb. of lard in a 
basin and fill up with boiling water. 
When cold, and the lard has risen to 
the top, take it off and repeat the pro- 
cess. When again cold, whisk it up 
with a paper knife until it becomes a 
perfectly smooth cream, then add 
enough essence of lemon to give it per- 
fume. 

Cold Cream Unguent [Used as a Mild 
Unguent to Soften the Skin, Prevent 
Chaps, etc .), — ^Dissolve 2 ozs. of sper- 
maceti, i of an oz. of virgin wax, of a 
pint of oil of sweet almonds by steam, 
then beat them till quite cold in half 
a pint of rose-water. 

Court Plaster. — Make a strong jelly 
with isinglass by putting it into warm 


water to soak for three days, evaporat- 
ing the water, dissolving the results in 
spirits of wine, and then straining. 
Stretch a piece of thin black silk upon 
a frame (a work-frame answers well 
for this) making it perfectly tight, then 
melt the jelly and coat the silk with it 
thinly. Repeat the coating when it 
has cooled, then give the plaster two 
coats of balsam of Peru in the same 
way. 

Cuts. — To promote rapid healing the 
essential thing is to make the wound 
and surrounding skin absolutely clean 
by washing thoroughly with pure soap 
and hot water. When clean, rinse in 
fresh water and carbolic lotion (car- 
bolic acid. 2 teaspoonfuls ; water, i 
tumblerful), if available. Then apply 
a firm bandage of clean old linen rag. 
If the bleeding from a cut is profuse, 
a few turns of bandage firmly applied 
over the bleeding part will stop it until 
medical assistance arrives. 

Disinfectants. — The atmosphere is 
a great disinfectant, partially by its 
removal of contaminating matter and 
partially by its power of oxidation. 
Water is the next great disinfectant 
employed by Nature. As putrefac- 
tion, however, will not take place 
in the absence of moisture, water 
may also be regarded as one of the 
greatest promoters of corruption. Water 
acts as a disinfectant by the simple 
act of washing. Every shower of 
rain, every river and stream, removes 
from the land a certain quantity of 
substance susceptible of decomposition. 
The ocean bears the decaying matter 
farther from the land, mingles it with 
pure water, dashes it about in the air, 
and thus produces oxidation and purifi- 
cation. Soil or fresh earth is another 
great disinfectant and, in conjunction 
with air and water, one of the most 
efficient of all known agencies. Organic 
and putrid substances sinking into its 
porosities in solution and mixed with 
air becomes of necessity oxidized. 
Water imj^regnated with every im^ 
purity in sinking through the earth is 
filtered and is only deleterious where 
the abundance of animal matter is more 
than can be acted upon by the soil. 
With the great deodorizing power of 
common earth, every one is familiar. 
"In fact/* to quote' Dr. Letheby, 
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" the graveyards of every city testify 
to the enormous quantities of organic 
matter that can be disposed of through 
its agency ; and no one who has wit- 
nessed the rapid deodorizing power of 
clay, when sewage or night-soil is 
distributed upon the land, can doubt 
its efficacy. The Chinese have long 
taken advantage of this power, for 
they mix night-soil with one third of 
its weight of fat marl and knead it into 
cakes, which are common articles of 
commerce. In practice, also, it has 
been found that a ton of clay will com- 
pletely deodorize about tliree tons of 
the solid matter of sewage.*' Light 
is another natural disinfectant and 
tends to promote oxidation. Heat 
and cold are likewise powerful disin- 
fectants — partly natural, partly artifi- 
cial. As a means of immediate disin- 
fection of contaminated garments, 
bedding, and even close apartments, 
ships, etc., heat is at once a cheap and 
most effectual method. The boiling 
of infected clothing, etc., is admitted 
to destroy effectually any contagious 
poison, and practically, upon a large 
scale, experience proves that it is best 
to employ steam as a means of heating. 
It is probable that no circumstance 
contributes more directly to the per- 
petuation and spread of t3rphus fever 
than the accumulation and bad man- 
agement of contaminated clothing, etc., 
that ought, in all circumstances, to be 
purified (by heat) as soon as it leaves 
the patient or the bed. Frost or low 
temperature, when continued for a 
sufl^cient len^h of time, will effectually 
destroy miasma ; but it should be 
noted that a freezing temperature does 
not appear to mitigate the personally 
infectious poisons, or contagions (i.e., 
small-pox. etc.), though, with certain 
exceptions, it arrests putrefaction and 
the action of fermentation. 

The principal chemical disinfectants 
which can be used in fluid form in large 
quantities are carbolic acid and solu- 
tions of corrosive sublimate or perchlor- 
ide of mercury, the requisite strength 
of the former being one part in twenty 
of water and that of the latter one part 
in one thousand. Carbolic acid is 
commonly used in far too dilute a form 
to have much real value as a disin- 
fectant, for in order to destroy germ 


life it is necessary to use at least five 
per cent, solutions in water, and the 
action must be prolonged. When we 
speak of a disinfectant of a certain 
strength as being an efficient germicide 
we must bear in mind that this solution 
must come in contact with the germs 
to be destroyed without being further 
diluted. Of all chemical disinfectants 
solutions of corrosive sublimate are 
probably the most efficient and the 
cheapest, one ounce of corrosive subli- 
mate being sufficient to make over 
sixty gallons of really powerful disin- 
fecting solution. 

It is, however, most important to 
remember that none of these agents, 
valuable as they are, can take the place 
of ventilation and free currents of air. 
In a sick-room a small fire should be 
kept up. and the door or window 
opened for a few minutes three or four 
times a day. but not so as to place the 
patient in a draught. It is important 
to have the air thoroughly renewed. 
Charcoal should be placed about the 
room, or some carbolic acid should be 
sprinkled about. Disinfectants are 
not only of much service in purifying 
the air in the above-mentioned cases, 
but they are equally valuable in de- 
stroying the noxious emanations from 
sewage ; for this purpose numerous 
measures have been suggested. Char- 
coal may be employed, but it is not so 
useful here as in purifying the air. It 
must never be forgotten that there is a 
cardinal difference between a disin- 
fectant and a deodorant — where it is 
only a question of an unpleasant smell 
and nothing more, a deodorizer will 
suffice ; but in all cases where noxious 
germs are present, or are likely to be 
present, the use of a disinfectant is 
imperative. Dry earth is used in earth- 
closets and has been found very valu- 
able in large institutions and camps ; 
the excreta are at once covered over 
and no effluvium escapes ; in this way 
diarrhcea and typhoid fever have been 
prevented. Quicklime and water may 
be added to the sewage until a deposit 
occurs. The lime forms insoluble 
salts and decomposes the sulpuretted 
hydrogen ; it delays, but does not 
prevent, the decomposition of animal 
and vegetable matters. Perchloride 
of iron is also nseful : it decomposes 
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sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonate 
of ammonia, wliich is so often met with 
in* sewage. A solution of chloride of 
zinc (half a pound to a gallon of water) 
may be used : it will destroy ammoni- 
acal compounds and organic matter ; it 
delays decomposition for some time. 
Permanganate of potash must be used 
in very large quantities to have much 
effect on sewage ; it is useful in deo- 
dorizing excreta and may be poured 
on the stools of patients suffering from 
cholera or typhoid fever. The prepar- 
ations from coal tar, as creasote, car- 
bolic acid, and cresylic acid, are very 
valuable agents in purifying sewage ; 
they may be obtained as powders or 
crystals, or liquids ; the latter are the 
most useful, as they mix readily with 
sewage. It does not follow, as we have 
said, t^at because air smells badly it is 
therefore dangerous ; gas-works or 
tan-works may be disagreeable, but 
they are not injurious ; again, a cess- 
pool or drain may not smell much, but 
the exhalations may be most danger- 
ous. A noxious smell is like a Davy 
lamp to a miner, a warning of danger, 
but it is not itself the danger. By 
keeping in mind the evils arising from 
impure air, close rooms, noxious emana- 
tions, and sewage contaminations, and 
by using every means to procure ventil- 
ation and to remove the impurities by 
chemical means, a vast deal of good 
must result and many diseases may be 
prevented. 

Disinfectants. — x. For water-closets, 
vessels, stationary tubs and basins, and 
bath-tubs, and any other drain-pipe. 

Hot water . . • *2) gallons. 

Copperas . • • • 4 pounds. 

Carbolic acid . « .4 ounces. 

Mix well together and pour into the 
foul place. 

2. For swill-pails. — ^When empty, 
sprinkle with chloride of lime and rinse 
well in clean water after a few hours. 

3. Cesspools, their overflow, and 
privies. — ^Dry copperas or chloride of 
lime, by the shovelful. 

4. For disinfecting erysipelas ban- 
dages, poultice-clotl^, etc. 

Carbolic Acid . • .4 ounces. 

Hot water ... .1 gallon. 

Soak the articles twelve hours, then 


wash and use only for the same case. 
Burn them afterwards. 

5. For washing bed and body cloth- 
ing in erysipelas, small-pox and other 
contagious diseases. 

Sulphate of zinc . . *2) ounces. 

Carbolic acid . . .4 ounces. 

Hot water . . . . z gallon. 

Soak the articles twelve hours, then 
wash ; use only for the same case and 
burn them afterwards. *Hot water is 
necessary, as carbolic acid is very 
slightly soluble in cold water unless 
combined with glycerine. 

Disinfectants, to be effective, should 
be freely used and garments or cloths 
put to soak should be fully covered 
with the liquid and occasionally stirred. 

Embrocations and Liniments.— 
These preparations have the consist- 
ence of oil. They are more active 
than ointments and act as local stimu- 
lants, relieving deep-seated pain and 
inflammation. 

Chilblain Linimsnt.— Tal^ an 
ounce of camphorated spirits of wine ; 
half an ounce of s :/lution of subacetate 
of lead, or Goulard’s extract. Mix 
and apply three or four times a day. 

Embrocation for Sprains and 
Bruises. — ^Take half an ounce of laud- 
anum and mix it with an ounce and a 
half of compound liniment of camphor. 
When the more active symptoms have 
passed away this forms a useful appli- 
cation for relieving pain. It is also ‘ use- 
ful in pains of a rheumatic character. 

Liniment for Bruises when there 
IS Inflammation. — Take of solution 
of acetate of ammonia and soap lini- 
ment, of each an ounce ; mix. May 
be applied frequently when the bruised 
part is inflamed. 

Liniment for Rheumatism.— Take 
half an ounce of belladonna liniment 
and an ounce and a half of liniment of 
opium ; mix. This is soothing appli- 
cation in sprains and affections of a 
rheumatic or neuralgic nature. 

Liniment for Unbroken Chil- 
blains. — ^Take 1 teaspoonful of flour of 
mustard, half a pint of spirits of tur- 
pentine, Infuse the mustard in the 
turpentine, shake it well during twenty- 
four hours ; then strain it off quite 
clean through nuislin. Apply the clear 
liquid to the chilblains and rub it well 
in. 
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Liniment for Whooping Cough. — 
Take of belladonna liniment, two 
drachms ; soap Uniment, or opodeldoc, 
one ounce and six drachms ; mix. 
May be rubbed, night and morning, 
into the spine of a child five years old 
suffering from whooping cough. 

Roche’s Embrocation. — ^Take of 
olive-oil four ounces, oil of amber two 
ounces, oil of cloves sufficient to scent 
it strongly ; *mix. When rubbed on 
the chest it acts as a gentle stimulant 
to the skin and may be rubbed over 
the spine in cases of whooping cough. 

Stimulating Liniment. — Take of 
compound liniment of camphor and 
soap liniment, or opodeldoc, of each 
an ounce ; mix. This is a useful out- 
ward application in cases of ordinary 
sore throat. A piece of flannel warmed 
at the fire should be put on after the 
rubbing is completed. 

Strong Stimulating Liniment. — 
Take of strong liniment of ammonia, 
an ouoce and a half, oil of turpentine, 
half an ounce ; mix. This is an excel- 
lent rubefacient liniiaent, and is useful 
in chronic rheumatic affections. 

Emulsions. — Emulsions are mixtures 
of bland mucilaginous substances with 
water, and are used to allay irritation 
in the lungs, alimentary canal and 
other parts, and likewise as vehicles for 
certain substances which could not 
otherwise be so conveniently taken in 
a liquid form. 

Cough Emulsion. — Take of gum 
ammoniac, two drachms ; water, half 
a pint. Rub the ammoniac well, gradu- 
ally adding the water, until they are 
thoroughly mixed, and then strain 
through linen. This emulsion forms 
a use&l expectorant in old coughs and 
asthma when no inflammatory symp- 
toms are present. The dose is from 
one to two tablespoonfuls united with 
an equal quantity of almond emul- 
sion. 

Egg Emulsion. — Rub the yolk of 
two eggs and a little sugar with a pint 
of cold water, adding to it afterwards 
a p[las8 of Rhenish or other light foreign 
wme and a little lemon juice to give it 
a flavour. This forms a very nourish- 
ing restorative drink of great benefit in 
cases of debility and when a patient 
is recovering from an attack of some 
severe disease where mild stimulation 


is required. Without the wine the 
emulsion is a good remedy in cough, 
hoarseness, spitting of blood and con- 
stipation. 

Emulsion of Gum Arabic.— Take 
of gum arabic in powder, two drachms ; 
blanched sweet almonds, and white 
sugar, of each half an ounce ; barley 
water, warm, a pint ; dissolve the gum 
in the warm barley water and, when 
it is almost cold, pour it gradually 
upon the almonds, previously beaten 
to powder with the sugar, rubbing them 
at the same time, so as to form a milky 
mixture ; then strain. This is a‘useful 
demulcent in common colds, difficulty 
in passing water and general irritation 
about the urinary organs, and is a plea- 
sant vehicle for the exhibition of more 
active remedies in these and other 
complaints. 

. Enema.— When food or medicine is 
introduced in a fluid form into the 
lower bowel, it is termed an enema, or, 
in older phraseology, a clyster. The 
best way to give an enema is to place 
the patient on his left side, so near the 
edge of the bed that part of his body 
may project over it. The pillow must 
be removed to keep his head low — the 
head lying towards the centre of the 
bed — and in order to give proper 
height to the hips the pillow should be 
doubled and laid beneath them, the 
object being to enable the liquid to 
pass up into the bowel by its own 
weight and also to be retained as long 
as possible, A waterproof sheet should 
be placed over all the bedding and 
other materials on which the patient is 
lying. The nozzle of the Higginson’s 
syringe (the best type to use), which 
should not be more than tlirec inches 
long, should be anointed with vaseline 
and inserted very gently into the bowel 
and the soap and water (or other enema) 
slowly admitted. Should the water 
return too soon, the buttocks must be 
pressed together round the nozzle. 
When the enema has been introduced 
the patient must remain quiet and 
make no effort at expulsion, leaving 
this entirely to the action of the enema. 
As there will be a natural inclination 
to expel, the patient must be cau- 
tioned to try to retain the enema so 
that it may act for itself. If a nurse 
is not in attendance and there be any 
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doubt as to how the enema should be 
administered, the safest plan will be 
to ask the doctor to give it. An enema 
may be employed with advantage in 
cases of prolonged constipation, when 
it is better and easier to act upon the 
hardened mass from below than from 
above. Many substances may be 
employed, but there is none better 
than plain soap and water. If this 
does not succeed, half an ounce of 
(pastor oil and half an ounce of tur- 
pentine may be beaten up with an 
egg and a pint of hot water added. 
In making use of enemata for this pur- 
pose, not less than a pint should be 
used ; for the normal stimulus to the 
bowel to act is distension. If, on the 
other hand, it is desired that the enema 
should be retained instead of being 
expelled, the smaller the quantity used 
the better. This is the case when from 
disease of the stomach it is impossible 
or unadvisable to give food that way, 
and small quantities of beef-tea, etc., 
may be thrown up the bowel. Then not 
more than a couple of ounces should 
be used at a time. This too is the case 
when opium enemata are prescribed as 
they sometimes are for the disease of 
the lower bowel or neighbourhood. 
Enemata, we have stated, are given 
either to relieve or control the bowels, 
or for the purpose of nourishing a pa- 
tient not able to take food by the mouth. 
For the first purpose, from one to two 
pints of liquid may be used ; warm 
soapsuds, with castor oil or sweet oil, 
in such proportions as the doctor may 
order ; or, where diarrhoea is to be 
controlled, less fluid, probably thin 
starch mixed with cold water, and 
some astringent or opiate, as thirty 
drops of laudanum ; in all cases the 
doctor's directions must be asked and 
followed. For nourishment, various 
things may be given : beef-tea, milk 
and brandy, strong soups, beef-juice 
and brandy, etc., as prescribed ; but 
for nourishing enemata not more than 
four to eight ounces should be given. 
More than this may simply irritate 
and not be retained: therefore at 
times it may not be expedient to 
administer more than two ounces. 
The fluid must be retained as long as 
ossible and no effort made to discharge 


Oil Enema. — Either sweet or castor 
oil given clear, six to eight ounces. 

Salt Enema. — Give one ounce and 
a half of salt in one pint of gruel, 
warmed. 

Fomentations. — fomentation is an 
external application of a hot fluid, 
generally by means of a flannel, to some 
affected internal organ such as the 
throat, or to the muscles round a joint, 
with the object of procuring relief of 
pain by exciting a greater flow of blood 
to the skin covering the affected part. 
What the hot bath is to the whole body, 
indeed, the fomentation is to a part. 
The swelling which accompanies in- 
flammation is rendered much less pain- 
ful by fomentation, owing to the greater 
readiness with which the skin yields 
than when it is harsh and dry. As the 
real agent of relief is the heat, the fo- 
mentation should be as hot as it can 
comfortably be borne, and to ensure 
effect should be repeated every hour. 
Fomentations are of various kflnds : 
emollient, when an infusion of mallows 
is required ; sedaVive, when poppy- 
heads are used ; but the most simple 
and oftentimes the most useful that 
can be employed is hot water, applied 
by a flannel. 

Boracic Fomentations. — May be 
made with boracic lint ; that is, lint 
impregnated with boracic acid. A 
piece of this lint, of suitable size, . is 
wrapped in a cloth and wrung out in 
boiling-water. It is then applied to 
the part, and covered with protective 
wool, and a bandage. 

Boracic fomentations should always 
be used in preference to bread or lin- 
seed poultices in cases of poisoned 
Angers, whitlows, abscesses, boils, etc. 
They do not retain the heat quite so 
long, but on the other hand are much 
cleaner than poultices, which become 
very offensive if the skin breaks or 
discharge is present. 

Boroglyceride Fomentations.-^ 
Are made by wringing out ordinary lint 
in a solution composed of 1 teaspOQnful 
of boroglyceride to 1 pint of boiling 
water. Apply as above, 

Hot-watEr Fomentation. — ^T he 
best application of this kind is made by 
wringing coarse flannel — by means of 
two sticks turned in opposite directions 
— out of boiling water, and, shaking it 
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up. applying it lightly to the part. Or 
the steeped flannel may be placed in 
a towel, and the excessive water quickly 
twisted out. It is advisable to have 
two pieces of flannel ready, each about 
3 yards long. While one is being used, 
the other may be getting ready. When 
turpentine has to be added, lightly 
sprinlde it on the side next the skin. 
Cover the flannel used to foment with 
wool and oiled silk. 

Sanitas Fomentations are some- 
times used. They are prepared in the 
same way, viz., i teaspoonful of Sanitas 
to I pint of boiling water. Wring out 
the lint and apply in usual way. 

Infusions. — Infusions are prepara- 
tions made by pouring water, cither 
cold or boiling, over vegetable sub- 
stances so as to extract their principles. 
The substances to be acted upon are 
generally prepared by being bruised in 
a mortar, sliced or coarsely powdered. 
The time of infusion varies from ten 
miniftes to two hours, after which the 
fluid is strained. The following infu- 
sions are useful 

Cinchona Bark, Infusion of. — 
Take of yellow cinchona bark, bruised, 
half an ounce, boiling water, half a 
pint. Infuse in a covered vessel for 
two hours and strain. Dose. — One to 
three tablespoonfuls. This infusion 
possesses the strengthening properties 
for which cinchona bark is not^ and 
may be used during convalescence from 
acute diseases. 

Diuretic Infusion.— Take of dried 
foxglove leaves, half a drachm or 
thirty grains ; boiling distilled water, 
half a pint. Infuse in a covered 
vessel for an hour and strain. This 
infusion is usefully employed as a 
diuretic and may be administered in 
doses from a dessertspoonful to one or 
two tablespoonfuls, according to cir- 
cumstances. 

Linseed, Infusion of.— Take of 
linseed half an ounce ; liquorice root, 
sliced, two drachms; boiling water, 
a pint. Infuse for four hours in a 
covered vessel and strain. When 
taken in large quantities, this infusion 
acts as a mild diuretic and is useful in 
inflammation and irritation of the 
urinary organs. Honey or sugar candy 
ntiay he substituted for the liquorice 
root and it may be flavoured with 


lemon, when it will form a useful 
demulcent drink in recent coughs. 

Senna, Compound Infusion of.— 
Take of senna leaves, an ounce and a 
half ; ginger root, sliced, a drachm ; 
boiling water, a pint. Infuse for an 
hour in a covered vessel and strain. 
This is a safe, stimulating purgative, 
useful in constipation. Generally, 
some saline purgative, as Epsom salts, 
is given along with it, the infusion of 
senna being made the vehicle. It may 
be given in doses of one or two ounces. 

The following are excellent and sim- 
ple bitter tonic infusions for household 
and home use. These preparations 
may be taken in doses of one or two 
ounces twice or ^ice a day. They 
all act as bitter tonics and stomachics, 
and are useful in indigestion and general 
debility. 

Calumba. — ^Take of calumba root, 
cut small, half an ounce ; cold distilled 
water, half a pint ; place in a covered 
vessel for and hour an strain. 

Gentian. — Take of gentian root, 
sliced, half an ounce ; dried orange 
peel, bruised, coriander seeds, bruised, 
of each a drachm ; boiling water, 
twelve ounces. Macerate for an hour 
in a covered vessel and strain. 

Quassia. — Take of quassia chips, a 
drachm ; cold distilled water, half a 
pint. Macerate in a covered vessel for 
half an hour and strain. 

Lotions.— Lotions are usually ap- 
plied on lint or rag, which has been 
previously soaked in the lotion required. 
If it be desired to produce a cooling 
effect by the evaporation of the lotion, 
only one layer of very thin material 
should be used. 

Anodyne Lotion. — ^Mix i oz. of 
soap liniment, } an oz. of laudanum, 
and 8 ozs. of water together. This 
forms a useful soothing application to 
an inflamed akd painful pi^t, but care 
must be taken to see that the sldn is 
not broken. 

Another.— Take 2 drachms of sugar 
of lead, i oz. of laudanum, and 8 ozs. 
of water; mix them together and 
apply to the painful part. 

Arnica Lotion.— Tincture of arnica, 
in the proportion of a teaspoonful to 2 
ozs. of water, is a useful application 
in sprains and contusions. 

Evaforatino Lotion. Ko» i.-^ 
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fimple evaporating lotion is one part 
of alcohol to eight of water. Bay rum 
or eau-de-Cologne may be substituted 
for the alcohol. The following is a 
very good formula: muriate of am- 
monia, 12 grains ; alcohol, 36 minims ; 
water, i oz. 

Evaporating Lotion, No. 2. — 
Equal parts of vinegar and eau-de- 
Cologne or lavender water, diluted with 
an equal quantity of water and used as 
above. 

Evaporating Lotion, No. 3. — ^Take 
of chloride of ammonia (sal-ammoniac), 
half an ounce ; of nitre, an ounce. 
Dissolve in water and apply as a cool- 
ing, refrigerating lotion in recent 
sx^rains, bruises and inflammatory 
affections of the brain. 

Evaporating Lotion, No. 4. — 
Salammoniac, ) an ounce ; vinegar, 
S ozs.’; rectified spirit, 5 ozs. ; water, 
a pint. Mix together. This is a useful 
application in sprains and bruises, and 
also for the head in cases of inflam- 
mation of the brain. Rags steeped in 
the lotion should be kept constantly 
applied. 

Stimulating Lotion. — i 02. of 
compound camphor liniment, mixed 
with I oz. of soap liniment, may be 
rubbed upon the chest with the hand 
in cases of chest cold, or applied on a 
flannel round the throat in quinsy. 

Vinegar Lotion.— One part of 
vinegar to three of water is a com- 
monly-used lotion for sponging invalids. 
Equal parts of vinegar and water may 
be usefully employed for bruises. 

Ointments for Ohapped hands.— 
Ingredients. — i oz. of bitter almonds, 
oil of sweet almonds, the yolk of i egg, 
and a little tincture of benzoin ; 10 
drops of oil of caraway. 

Mode. — Blanch the almonds, beat 
them to a paste by working in gradu- 
ally the oil of sweet almonds and the 
egg, then add the benzoin and oil of 
caraway, and beat till the ointment is 
of the consistency of thick cream. 
Before going to bed, the hands should 
be well washed with soap and warm 
soft water, thoroughly dried with a 
soft clothf and the ointment then 
rubbed ^11 into them. It is desirable 
to keep the hands covered with a pair 
of soft kid gloves while the ohitment 
- if upon them. 


Another ointment can be made with 
Goulard's extract, i fluid drachm ; 
rose-water, i fluid 02. ; spermaceti 
ointment, 2 ozs. Melt ^e ointment, 
and rub it up with the extract of 
Goulard mixed with the rose-water. 
Apply in the same way. 

Poultices. — A poultice, unlike a mus- 
tard-plaster, should be made larger 
than is ateolutely necessary. It is 
intended to allay pain and inflamma- 
tion and, as the pain probably extends 
beyond the inflamed part, a large 
poultice should be made to cover the 
surrounding surface. Spread it on a 
stout piece of cotton. Let it be from 
half an inch to an inch thick. Do not 
pat it down into a hard pudding. 
Make the edges as thick as the middle, 
or else they dry rapidly and are painful. 
Cover the surface of the poultice with 
a very thin gauze or muslin, or bit of 
mosquito-bar, or lace, so that it shall 
not stick to the surface and can all be 
removed at one time. In applying to 
the chest, do not cover the nipples if 
it can be avoided- Have the cloth on 
which it is spread large enough to 
double up all round the four sides, 
over the edges of the poultice, that it 
may not ooze out. Have everything 
ready and the patient's clothing un- 
fastened, before you bring the poultice 
to the bed. Apply it immediately as 
warm as it can be borne. Cover it 
with oil-silk or rubber-sheeting and 
then a flannel. Keep it firmly fastened 
to the place it is intended to cover 
and renew it before it is cold. Its 
purpose is defeated if it becomes a stiff 
cold paste, or if it is allowed to slip 
about in an unsteady way. Linseed 
is better than anything else for an 
ordinary poultice. When oil is needed 
to spread over the surface of the poul- 
tice, use vaseline : it does not become 
rancid. Never use milk in making 
poultices ; it quickly becomes sour and 
IS of no value in itself. A good and 
very simple poultice can be had from 
a piece of soft, thick sheet lint, doubled, 
squeezed out in hot water, laid over 
the part, and covered with a larger 
piece of rubber-sheeting, which is use- 
ful for such purposes and is very 
thin. 

Bran Poultice.— P lace the quan- 
tity of bran required, according to the 
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size of the poultice, upon the top of 
boiling water, and when the heat has 
penetrated the bran, stir it gently in. 
Pour off the superfluous water, spread 
the bran thickly on a piece of clean 
old linen or calico, and apply the poul- 
tice as hot as it can be borne. A layer 
' of fine muslin should intervene between 
it and the skin. The poultice must 
not be in a sloppy state. 

Brbad Poultice. — Boil about J of a 
pint of water in a small, clean, lined 
saucepan. Into this put 2 ozs. of 
stale bread without crust, and let it 
soak for a few minutes. Pour off. and 
lightly press out the superfluous, water, 
spread the pulp thickly between two 
pieces of muslin or clean old linen, and 
apply hot, with one or two thick- 
nesses of clean old rag outside to keep 
the heat in. 

Bread Poultice (another Recipe). 
— Cut a slice of crumb of bread — ^the 
size required— out of a stale loaf, put 
it in aP warmed basin, and pour boil- 
ing water over it ; leave it for a few 
minutes, covered witfl a plate, to soak. 
Then drain off all the water, spread 
the poultice on a piece of soft linen 
rag, and apply it as hot as it can be 
borne. It is much’neater and generally 
as efficacious to wrap the poultice up 
in fine muslin, so that the bread does 
not adhere to the skin, and the whole 
may be removed without any mess. 
Rag must be placed outside in either 
case, to keep the heat in. 

Bread-and- Water Poultice (Aber- 
nethy's Plan).— First scald out a 
basin ; then, having put in some boil- 
ing water, throw in coarsely-crumbled 
bread, and cover it with a plate. When 
the bread has soaked up as much water 
as it will imbibe, drain off the remaining 
water, and a light pulp will be left. 
Spread this a third of an inch thick 
on folded linen, and apply it when of 
the temperature of a warm bath. To 
preserve it moist, occasionally drop 
warm water on it. 

Charcoal Poultice, No. i.— For 
a charcoal poultice take two ounces of 
bread-crumbs and soak for ten minutes 
in ten ounces of boiling water, then 
mix and add gradually half an ounce 
Of powdered wood charcoal and one and 
a half ounces of linseed meal. The 
whole should be well stirred together 


and then spread and applied in the 
ordinary manner. 

Charcoal Poultice, No. 2. — An- 
other method adopted in making this 
poultice is to take half an ounce of wood 
charcoal, two ounces of linseed meal, 
and boiling water sufficient to make a 
poultice. 

Chlorinated Soda Poultice.- A 
chlorinated soda poultice is made like 
a linseed meal poultice, but consists of 
two parts of linseed meal to one of 
chlorinated soda mixed with boiling 
water. 

Hemlock Poultice. — ^Take two 
ounces of hemlock leaves in powder, 
six ounces of linseed meal .and a pint 
of boiling water. Mix the linseed meal 
with the powdered hemlock and add 
gradually to the water, keeping up 
constant stirring while doing so. , This 
poultice was more frequently used 
formerly than now and was applied 
because of its sedative and soothing 
qualities to alleviate the pain of can- 
cerous and other malignant sores. The 
best poultice is that which is made of 
fresh hemlock leaves bruised ; the 
dried and powdered leaves are apt to 
be inert. 

Irish Moss Poultice. — In Paris, 
carrageen, or Irish Moss, has been 
used as a substitute for linseed meal 
and other kinds of poultices, with 
good results. It does not ferment and 
remains moist and inodorous for six- 
teen or eighteen hours, when properly 
prepared by chopping and soaking. 

Linseed-Meal Poultice. — A lin- 
seed poultice being always needed hot, 
care should be taken that it is made 
so. Put the meal into the oven to 
heat for a quarter of an hour, and 
scald out with boiling water the basin 
in which it is to be mixed. Have also 
in readiness 2 plates in the oven, and 
a piece of tow, pulled to shape, or a 
portion of old linen, upon which to 
spread the poultice. Into the basin 
put as much linseed as will be required, 
and pour on boiling water, stirring 
vigorously with a knife, until the mass 
is of the consistency of thick porridge. 
Then turn the contents of tne basin 
out upon the tow or linen, spread the 
linseed to an even thickness, and turn 
the edges of the tow or linen in as 
quickly as possible. Roll your poultice 
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np and place it between the 2 hot 
plates to carry to the patient. Having 
put it on the patient, cover it with 
cotton wool or flannel to retain the 
heat as long as possible. 

Mustard Poultice.— This most 
useful application is made in a variety 
of ways. The simplest, the cleanest, 
and most efficacious for ordinary pur- 
poses, we believe to be the following : 
Take a piece of soft flannel, dip it in 
boiling water, wring it out immediately, 
and sprinkle one side of it with fresh 
flour of mustard. The flannel should 
be laid upon a hot plate while being 
sprinkled, that no warmth may be 
lost. Another way of making a mus- 
tard poultice is by spreading a large 
tablespoonful of mustard, made in 
the ordinary way as if for table, on a 
piece of soft linen, and warming it 
before* the fire when it is to be'applied. 
A third, and better plan if warmth be 
needed, is to make a common linseed 
or bread poultice and stir into it a 
tablespoonful of mustard, either fresh 
or mixed. It is generally desirable, 
with poultices made on either of the 
last two plans, to place a piece of fine 
old muslin or gauze between the poul- 
tice and the skin. 

Mustard-and-Linseed Poultice. 
— ^Mix equal parts of dry mustard and 
linseed-meal in warm vinegar. When 
the poultice is wanted weak, warm 
water may be used instead of the vine- 
gar*; and when it is required very 
strong, only a very little of the linseed- 
meal must be added to the mustard. 
Apply in the ordinary way. 

Yeast Poultice, No. i. — ^A yeast 
poultice is made by mixing a pound of 
Hour or linseed-meal with half a pint 
of yeast. The mixture is to be heated 
and carefully stirred. 

Yeast Poultice, No. 2.— Take of 
beer yeast, ten ounces ; flour, sixteen 
ounces. Mix and expose the mass to 
a gentle heat till it rises, when it is 
ready for use. The yeast poultice 
acts as a stimulant and antiseptic and 
is employed with benefit in ill-con- 
ditioned or badly ‘Smelling sores ; also 
in cases of mortification to destroy 
feetor and assist in removing the dead 
tissues. 

Besides the poultices mentioned 
there are others m very frequent use, 


such as those made from bread and 
water, oatmeal, arrowroot, bran ; and 
others, which are much less employed, 
made from carrots, potatoes, onions, 
sweet apples, etc. 

Scalds and Burns.— Before a doctor 
can be summoned it is always necessary 
to do something to allay the dreadful 

? ain caused by either of these accidents. 

'he clothing will have to be first most 
carefully removed, being cut away if 
necessary. A solution of carbonate 
of soda has a very soothing effect, if 
applied with a linen rag, continually 
moistened. Ice broken up and mixed 
with lard, if renewed directly the ice 
melts, will also greatly allay the pain 
from burns. A slight burn can be 
treated at once by rubbing soft soap 
well in, after which it may be oiled 
with carron oil (equal parts of olive- 
oil and lime-water), and floured. Cold 
water should be poured over a person 
when scalded before attempting to 
remove the clothing. Consults also. 
“ What to Do in Case of Accidents.*' 
Sling for an Aral.— A ready sling for 
an injured arm can be made from a 
large handkerchief or neck muffler, by 
folding it into a triangle, passing it 
under the arm, and tying the two ends 
into a reefer knot at the back of the 
neck or on the shoulder. The apex 
of the triangle should then be brought 
around the elbow and pinned. 
Nursing Illustration No. 2, hg. 2). 

Care should be taken in arranging 
this or any sling that it gives the re- 
quired support to the arm, and cannot 
slip or give way. 

If the sling is to support the hand, 
the part of the triangle that goes in 
front of the hand should be passed 
over the shoulder on the side of the 
neck opposite to the injured limb. 
If it is intended to support the elbow (as 
in the case of a fractured collar bone), 
the reverse should be the case, the 
outer part of the sling passing over the 
shoulder on the same side as the elbow 
that is to be supported. The sling 
should always be arranged so that the 
hand is raised a little above the level 
of the elbow. ( 5 ^s Nursing Illustra^ 
tion No. 2, figs. 2 and 3.) 

Splints for a Broken Leg.— -In cases 
of emergency, umbrellas, walking 
sticks, or broom sticks make excellent 
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splints. Tie one of these to the side bandage as shown in Nursing lUuatra- 
of the limb by a handkerchief and tion No. 2, fig. 4, 

DOMESTIC MEDICINES, AND THEIR USES 


All drugs should he kept in bottles under 
loch and key, and should be properly 
stoppered and carefully labelled. 

Aiam (Dried). — ^This substance may 
be used with advantage in case of 
bleeding piles, leech bites or slight 
cuts. It should be freely dusted over 
the part after wiping it dry. 

Antiseptics. — Tlie use of antiseptics 
in surgery, a practice with which the 
name of Lord Lister will always be 
associated, has been the means of 
diminishing the risk of mortality to 
an enormous degree. It makes for 
what has been happily called ** scienti- 
fic cleanliness.** Antiseptic treatment, 
in its most comprehensive sense, aims 
at purifying everything connected with 
an operation, or >\ith cases which 
might become surgical, such as difficult 
lal^ur. So regarded, every instru- 
ment, dressing, application, sponge, the 
surrounding atmosphere, the operating 
table, the nurses and the surgeons, and 
even the operation itself are all exposed 
to antiseptics in some form or another 
— solution, wash, or spray. The prin- 
ciple justifying the treatment is the 
exclusion of Imcteria and germs, tlie 
appearance of which in wounds might 
set up putrefaction and blood poison- 
ing. Every practitioner has his own 
preference in the matter of drugs, but 
the chief are carbolic acid, boracic acid, 
lysol, izal, formalin, eucalyptol, and 
corrosive sublimate. Since the adop- 
tion of antiseptic precautions puer- 
peral or childbed fever, once the 
scourge of lying-in institutions, has 
become so rare that medical men hardly 
ever meet with it. Antiseptics, for 
similar reasons, are of great practical 
value in safeguarding the public health. 
They are constantly employed in street 
cleansing, the removal of offensive 
matter, the maintenance of urinals and 
water-closets and in many other sani- 
tary processes. The name has also 
been given to a class of substances 
which give stability to organic matters, 
while preventing their decomposition. 
Familiar examples of sound antiseptic 


agents are salt, used for preserving 
meat ; glacialine used for preserving 
milk, fish and provisions generally; 
sugar, used for preserving fruits ; 
vinegar, used in pickling ; creasote and 
the empyreumatic oils of wood ; heat, 
etc., applied in the smoking of meat. 

Aperient Pills.—The following are 
formulae of a few useful aperient pills : 

1. Extract of aloes. 1 grain; ex- 
tract of nux vomica. ) grain ; soap, 
5 grains. 

2. Compound extract of coloc3mth, 
1^ grains; extract of hyoscyamus. 

grains ; compound rhubarb pill, 
grains ; extract of nux vomica, } grain. 

3. Calomel, i grain; comj^und 
colocynth pill, 3 ^ains ; extract of 
hyoscyamus. i grain. 

Arnioa.^This is a useful application 
in sprains and bruises. The tincture 
should be freely brushed over the part 
3 or 4 times a day by means of a camel- 
hair brush. 

Bi-Carbonate of Soda.— This drug is 
largely used in certain forms of indiges- 
tion, as well as in gout and rheumatism. 
The ordinary dose is from xo to 30 
grains. In cases of heartburn great 
relief is usually obtained by taking 
one teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda 
in a little hot water. 

Blaek Draught.— This is an aperient 
mixture made by dissolving ^ lb. Ep- 
som salts and } oz. extract of licjuorice 
in 14 oz. of senna tea with the aid of a 
little heat, then adding 2) oz. of tinc- 
ture of senna and 10 dracnms of com- 
pound tincture of cardamoms and suffi- 
cient senna tea to make up to i pint. 

Boraele Aeld.— This white powder 
forms a valuable dusting powder for 
all kinds of wounds. It is strongly 
antiseptic, and constitutes one of the 
most efficient forms of dry dressing. 
The wound which has tieen dusted 
with the powder should of course be 
covered with cotton wool or lint. A 
concentrated solution of boracic ecid 
in water forms an efficient lotion for all 
wounds or inflamed parts ; it is esped* 
ally useful in case of the inflammatibn 
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* of the eye. Boracic ointment is an- 
other useful antiseptic preparation of 
equally wide application. 

Borax. — ^This substance, either dis- 
solved in water or mixed with glycerine 
or honey, is used in the treatment of 
the white mouth of infants (thrush), 
or the small ulcers that are often met 
with on the mucous surfaces of the 
lips and gums. It should be freely 
applied to ulcers with a feather or 
small brush. For thrush, dip a clean 
soft linen rag in it. and wipe the mouth 
out. 

Calomel.— This white powder is in 
frequent use as a stimulant of the liver 
and an aperient. The dose varies 
from 1 grain in the case of an infant to 
4 or 5 grains in the case of an adult. 
It is well when a calomel powder has 
been taken at night to take a seidlitz 
powder or a dose of citrate of magnesia 
in the morning. 

Camphorated Oil. — ^This is a useful 
application in chest colds, and chronic 
rheumatism in joints, or old sprains. 
It should be warmed at the fire or by 
placing the bottle in hot water, and 
then rubbed into the part with the 
hand for 15 to 20 minutes by the 
clock. 

CarboUo Acid.— This is a substance 
obtained from coal tar by distillation. 
Its principal use is as a disinfectant. 

I oz. of carbolic acid shaken up with a 
pint of cold water being a powerful 
germicide. As an application to 
wounds, it should, however, be em- 
ployed at about half this strength. 
The pureacid burns the skin if it comes 
in contact with it. 

Cascara. — ^This useful aperient is 
most commonly taken in the form of 
tabloids ; it may also be taken, how- 
ever, in liquid form. The dose of the 
dry extract is 2 to 8 grains, and of the 
liquid extract from ^ to 1 drachm. 

Castor-011. — ^This is a gentle but 
efficient purgative. Dose : x tea- 
spoonful to children, i tablespoonful 
to adults. It is useful in cases of 
obstinate constipation, or where an 
indigestible article of diet is giving rise 
to griping pain. 

(Strata of Magnesia.— This is the 
popular name for an effervescing granu- 
hur preparation containing bicarbonate 
V of s^a. tartaric acid, citric acid, sugar 


and a little Epsom salts. It acts as a 
mild aperient. 

Cod Liver Oil. — ^This oil, which is ob- 
tained from the fresh liver of the cod. 
is rather a food than a medicine. Now . 
that its odour and taste are efficiently 
disguised it often forms a valuable 
form of fat which is tolerated by the 
most sensitive stomach. It is largely 
given in cases of consumption as well 
as in other diseases where there is much 
wasting. 

Compound Decoction of Aloes.— 

This is a useful laxative, its action 
being principally due to the aloes whicJi 
it contains. From i to 4 tablespoon- 
fuls may be taken in water, the dose 
being repeated in a few hours if neces- 
sary. 

Compound Liquorice Powder.— Com- 
pound liquorice powder consists of a 
sifted mixture of i part senna leaves, i 
part liquorice root and 3 parts sugar. 
It acts as a mild aperient, the dose 
being i to 2 drachms. • 

Condy’s Fluid. — The simplest way 
of making an effidlent substitute for 
Condy’s Fluid is to dissolve 4 grains 
of permanganate of potash in an ounce 
of water. It is a valuable antiseptic 
lotion, two tablcspoonfuls of this 
fluid being mixed with a quart of 
water ; it may then be used for douch- 
ing purposes or for bathing wounds. 
It should be remembered that it stains 
both linen and the skin. 

Dill Water. — This is frequently given 
to children during teething, when they 
appear to suffer from flatulence, or are 
griped and uncomfortable. Dose : i 
teaspoonful to a child i year old. 

Epsom Salts. — The dose for an adult 
is up to half an ounce. They should 
be taken the first thing in the morning 
with a warm drink afterwards. Ep- 
som salts are useful in cases of lead- 
poisoning, or where it is desirable to 
increase the flow of bile, but are too 
violent in their action for habitual use 
in chronic constipation. 

Friar’s Balsam.— Friar’s balsam or 
compound tincture of benzoin is used 
both externally as an antiseptic appli- 
cation to wounds and internally m an 
expectorant in chronic bronchitis. 
In the former case a rag dipped in the 
tinctme is wrapped round the wound, 
and internally from 20 mm. to i 
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drachm is taken in the form of an 
emulsion with sugar and mucilage or 
milk. A useful formulae is the 
following : — 

Tinct. Benzoin Co. • .3 drachms. 

Oxymellis Scillae . • . ^ ounce. 

Vin. Ipecac. « . • z drachm. 

Water to 8 ou nces. 

Gallie Acid. — This is useful in cases 
of spitting or vomiting of blood. Dose : 
10 grains, with 15 drops of dilute aro- 
matic sulphuric acid in water, for the 
blood-spitting, and alone in milk or 
water for vomiting of blood, every 3 or 
4 hours. 

Grey Powder.— This is a mixture of 
one part metallic mercury with two 
parts of chalk. It acts as an antacid 
and aperient. It is often given to 
children in doses of 2 to 5 grains, the 
dose for adults being from 5 to 30 
grains. 

Iodine. — ^The tincture of iodine is 
very* useful as a counter irritant and 
as a help to absorption in the case of 
chronic swellings.® Painted on the 
gums, it will often relieve toothache ; 
painted on swollen glands, it will help 
the swelling to disperse ; painted on 
such swellings as water on the knee, it 
will help the water to become absorbed. 

Ipocacoanba.— Given as powder, 20 
grains at a time, it is a useful emetic in 
the case of adults ; for children, in the 
form of wine, it is useful for the same 
purpose in doses of i teaspoonful in 
tepid water, repeated every quarter of 
an hour, and drinks of tepid water 
given between, and is often so admini- 
stered in croup. In bronchitis and 
bronchial catarrh it may be given to 
children in doses of 2 to 5 drops every 
3 hours on a lump of sugar, and a pro- 
portionately larger dose to adults. 

Iron Alum.— This is a powerful 
astringent. It is useful in checking 
bleeding after extraction of teeth or in 
cases of bleeding from wounds. Wool 
moistened with a strong solution of the 
astringent should be applied to the 
bleeding part. 

Landannm.— This must be given 
with extreme caution. It should only 
be p;iven to children under medical 
adviM. In adults, it is useful for the 
relief of such pain as colic, when it 
may be given either with a dose of 


castor-oil, or with 15 drops of spirit 
of chloroform in water. The dose of 
laudanum for an adult is up to 20 drops, 
and the dose of spirit of chloroform 
may be increased to same amount. 

Ume-Water.— This is a useful pre- 
paration to give children with their 
milk, when they are suffering from 
acidity or diarrhoea. A tablespoonful 
may be mixed with a wineglassful 
of milk. In cases of vomiting in adults 
it is also most useful mixed with milk. 

Linseed. — Linseed is largely em- 
ployed in the making of poultices for 
application to inflamed surfaces, 4 
oz. linseed meal being gradually mixed 
with I pint of boiling water, } oz. olive 
oil being then added, the whole being 
constantly stirred. Linseed tea or 
infusion of linseed is a popular domestic 
remedy for cough and sore thrpat. It 
is made by steeping | oz. linseed in a 
pint of boiling water, adding a little 
sugar and some aromatic substance 
such as mint or lemon peel. 

Magnesia.— This may be given in 
doses of 20 or 30 grains, in a little milk 
or water, to an adult, or 5 to 12 grains 
to those under iz years. It is very 
useful in acidity of the stomach. 

Mustard. — A tablespoonful in a 
tumbler of tepid water is a useful 
emetic. Applied as a poultice or leaf 
to the chest, it is useful in bronchial 
colds. 

Oil of Suoalyptos.— Derived from the 
Australian Blue Gum tree. It is a 
valuable disinfectant and deodorant, 
rivals quinine as a remedy for malarial 
fever, and as a sedative to the bron- 
chial tubes is unrivalled. It may be 
taken internally on sugar, 3 to 5 drops 
occasionally for cough ; it may be 
inhaled for bronchitis, or laryngitis, 10 
drops in a jug of boiling water and the 
steam to be inhaled ; it may be rubbed 
into the skin as a disinfectant in scarlet 
fever and other infectious diseases, 
made into an ointment with vaseline as 
a base ; and it may be sprinkled lightly 
about a room as a deodorant. 

Permanganate of Potash is a soluble 
substance particularlv convenient of 
application and remarkably certain and 
efficient in its effects as a disinfectant 
and deodorizer. Its employment is lim- 
ited mainly to local applications and 
to general effect upon the atmoq>hero 
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of contaminated apartments by means 
of evaporating cloths saturated with 
a strong solution of the perman- 
ganate. 

Pills. — ^The following .will be found 
to be useful recipes for pills for general 
family use : — 

1. Aperient Pills, Mild. — ^Take of 
compound extract of colocynth, half 
a drachm ; compound rhubarb pill 
mass, a scruple ; Castile soap, ten 
grains ; oil of juniper, five drops. Beat 
them into a mass and divide them into 
twelve pills. These are excellent aperi- 
ent pills for occasional use in costive- 
ness, bilious affections and on all 
ordinary occasions. One pill taken 
at bed-time is generally sufficient, but 
some persons may require two. 

2 . Purgative Pills. — ^Take of com- 
pound extract of colocynth, com- 
pound fhubarb pill mass, of each, half 
a drachm ; calomel, twelve grains ; oil 
of carraway, five drops ; syrup, a suffi- 
cient quantity to form the whole into 
a mass. Divide it into fifteen pills. 
These are purgative pills of great service 
in fevers, inflammation and all cases in 
which such a purgative is needed. Given 
in doses of two at bed-time, they are 
pretty certain of procuring free evacua- 
tions next day. One pill, or even half 
a one, generally operates as a very mild 
yet effectual aperient of much benefit 
m costiveness. 

3. Quinine Pills. — Take of sul- 
phate of quinine, twelve grains ; con- 
serve of roses, sufficient to make twelve 
pills. One to be taken three times 
a day, before food. Useful in cases of 
convalescence from fevers, inflamma- 
tion, etc., when the appetite is 
capricious. 

4. Strengthening Pills, — No. i. — 
Take of subciirbonate of iron, a drachm 
and a half ; ipecacuanha in powder, 
fifteen grains ; extract of gentian, 
half a drachm ; socotrine aioes in 
powder, six or eight grains ; simple 
syrup, or mucilage of gum arabic, a 
sufficient quantity to form the whole 
into a mass of proper consistence. 
Divide it into thu-ty pills. Two or 
three to be taken three times a day. 
Useful as a tonic in indigestion, etc. 

5. Strengthening Pills, No. 2.— 
Take of sulphate of iron, half a drachm ; 
lubctilrbonate of potash, ten grains; 


myrrh, in powder, a drachm ; com- 
pound powder of aloes, half a drachm ; 
beat them together and divide the 
mass into thirty pills. These pills 
are often of the greatest service in 
green sickness and retention or sup- 
pression of the menses, accompanied 
with a languid pulse ; and also in 
indigestion, general debility, etc. Two 
may be taken three times a day. 

6. Tonic Pills. — ^Take of dried 
sulphate of iron, eighteen grains ; 
sulphate of quinine, twelve grains ; 
extract of gentian, thirty grains. Mix. 
One pill to be taken three times a day. 
This is an excellent tonic pill and may 
be given in cases of general debility. 

Powders. — ^The following are re- 
cipes for a few powders that can be 
regarded as being useful and safe for 
family use : — 

Aperient Powder. — ^Take of grey 
powder, two grains ; bicarbonate of 
potash, fifteen grains ; powdered 
rhubarb, ten grains. Mix. A (food 
aperient powder in cases of biliousness 
when the tongue is eoated with yellow- 
brown fur. 

Astringent Powder. — Take of 
compound powder of ipecacuanha, 
three grains ; compound powder of 
cinnamon, eight grains. Mix them. 
This is an astringent powder of great 
value in looseness and flux. It tends 
to relax the skin at the same time that 
it acts as an astringent upon the bowels 
and is effectually employed to allay 
pain in stomach complaints. It may 
be repeated every three or four 
hours. 

Powder to allay Sickness arising 
FROM Irritable condition of Stomach. 
— Take of sub-nitrate of bismuth, ten 
grains ; bicarbonate of soda, ten to 
fifteen grains. Mix. To be taken 
every three hours till the sickness is 
relieved. 

Purgative Powder.— Take of calo- 
mel, two grains ; Jalap in powder, 
rhubarb root in powder, of each five 
grains. Mix. To be taken in any 
convenient vehicle. 

Sweating Powder.— Take of com- 
pound powder of ipecacuanha (Dover's 
Powder) twelve ^ains. To be taken 
at bed-time in a little gruel and a tea- 
cupful of warm gruel administered 
half an hour afterwards. This is ^ 
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good remedy in a case of ordinary 
head cold. 

Worm Powder. — ^Take of santonin 
one half to three grains for a child 
according to age. To be given in the 
morning in a little milk on an empty 
stomach and a dose of castor oil 
administered three or four hours after- 
wards. 

The doses of the medicines contained 
in the preceding prescriptions are those 
proper for adults, unless when other- 
wise stated, and in proportioning the 
dose to the age of a cliild, it may be 
generally assumed that a patient of 
fourteen years of age will require about 
one-half the quantity proper for an 
adult ; seven years old, one-third ; 
three years, one sixth ; one year, one- 
twelfth. 

Quinine. — This is an excellent tonic 
in cases of debility, and may t)e given 
in doses of i or 2 grains 3 times a day, 
dissolved in a little steel-drops or made 
into^ills. It is useful in the same or 
larger doses in neuralgia, and the com- 
bination with stee 4 -drops will materi- 
ally assist. In ague, given in large 
doses— 8 or 10 grains— it is most 
useful. (It is also prepared in a 
more palatable form as Quinine Wine 
—quinine and orange wine. Dose ; 
for an adult, as a tonic, 2 tablespoonfuls 
3 times a day.) 

Rhubarb. — ^This may be kept in 
powders in a stoppered bottle, each 
containing from 10 to i $ grains. One 
powder given with the same quantity 
of magnesia in a little water will act 
as a mild purgative in the case of an 
adult. It is useful in dyspepsia. 

Seldlitz Powders. — Seidlitz powders 
are usually put up in two papers, the 
blue paper containing 2 drachms of 
tartarated soda or Rochelle salt with 
40 grains of carbonate of soda, and the 
white paper containing 37 grains tar- 
taric acid. The contents of the blue 
paper is dissolved in half a tumbler of 
cold water, and the contents of the 
white paper should then be stirred in, 
and the mixture drunk whilst effervesc- 
ing. It promotes the action of the 
kidneys and liver and acts as a pur- 
gative. It is specially useful in cases 
of gout and rheumatism. 

Spirits of Camphor.— Most useful in 
the case of a bad cold in the head. 


When first contracted 5 to 8 drops on 
a lump of sugar 2 or 3 times a day will 
give great relief and check the course 
of the cold ; and the nasal congestion 
will be lessened by frequently inhaling 
the fumes through the nose. 

Spirit of Sal-Volatile.- This is useful 
as a stimulant in fainting, hysteria, 
flatulent colic, and after a bite from 
a venomous animal. Dose : z tea- 
spoonful in water, for an adult, which 
may be repeated in 2 or 3 hours. 

Steel-Drops. — ^This is a useful pre- 
paration of iron, and may be given 
with advantage in cases of debility 
where there is ansemia or poverty of 
blood. Dose : 10 to 15 drops for an 
adult 3 times a day in water. It 
should be taken through a glass tube, 
and the teeth well brushed afterwards, 
as the iron has a tendency to blacken 
and destroy the enamel. In cases of 
erysipelas larger doses are required : 
20 drops in 1 teaspoonful of glycerine 
mixed with water may be taken every 
3 hours. 

Sweet Spirit of Nitre.— This is useful 
in cases of fever, and also for kidney 
troubles. It should be given in doses 
of xo to 40 drops, largely diluted with 
water, every 3 hours. 

Vaseline, a petroleum jelly, dis- 
covered by Robert A. Chesbrough and 
introduced in 1871. It is a prepara- 
tion of the heavier portions of ];^tro- 
leum in a highly concentrated form 
and greatly refined, all non-essential 
matter having been removed by careful 
and exhaustive filtration. It con- 
tains no animal or vegetable fats, no 
chemicals are employ^ in its manu- 
facture, and it is a mineral product 
pure and simple. Being tasteless and 
odourless, it can be taken internally 
without nausea or other sense of 
unpleasantness and is of great ser- 
vice for external application, not 
only in the toilet, but also as a 
lubricant, emollient and ointment. 
It has thus a wide sphere of use- 
fulness in the sick-room. Its medi- 
cal prraarations are numerous. Pure, 
it is of value in cough, cold and pul- 
monary complaint; combined with 
the concentrated extract of capsieuxh 
(Capsicum Vaseline) it acts as a 
counter-irritant without blistering, and 
can be applied instantaneously; btooded 
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^th 3 per cent, of embolic acid (Car- used for chilblains and offensive-swelling 
bolated Vaseline), it forms an excellent feet, while Vaseline Camphor Ice is 
antiseptic dressing for wounds, cuts, very efficacious in sunburn, chapped 
barber's itch, bites and stings of in- hands and irritations of the skin. The 
sects ; mixed with camphor (Camphor- medicinal forms of vaseline ^e put up 
ated Vaseline), it is an efficient remedy in in collapsible tubes of pure tin and are 
rheumatism, gout, gathered breasts and thus kept sanitary and thoroughly 
piles ; with borax (Borated Vaseline), it sterilized. 

IS a>. specific ointment ; with menthol 

(Mentholated Vaseline), it is very ser- Yellow Oxide of Mereury Ointment, 
viceable in nervous headache, sore — ^This is a valuable ointment in many 
throat, neuralgia, eczema and croup ; cases of eczema, inflammation of the 
with oxide of zinc ointment it is healing in eyelids, as well as in various other 
eruptions, sores and wounds ; Arnicated conditions. It may be made by mix- 
Vaselineiseffective’for bruises where the ing 8 grains of yellow oxide of mercury 
skin is unbroken ; Salicylic Vaseline is with i oz. of vaseline. 

DISEASES^OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD 

L Convulsions. — Some children are scarified with a piece of lump sugar or 
Vuuch more liable to suffer from convul- lanced with a gum lancet, and 3 grains 
sion^ than others, owing to their ner- of bromide of potassium may be given 
vdlis* system being more impression- in a little water. If due to some indi- 
abl(> gestible article of diet, it must be got 

Causes. — ^Difficulty in teething is a rid of as soon as possible. A safe 
^|quent cause, the irritation of emetic is a teaspoonful of ipecacuanha 
the guK'affecting the brain ; and when wine in tepid water ; drinks of tepid 
the cause of irritation is removed the water being af^er wards given. This, 
convulsioiis disappear. Indigestible art- of course, is only to be given if it is 
ides of food are another very frequent thought that some indigestible article 
cause ; fright may occasion convul- of food has given rise to the convulsions, 
sions, and anything profoundly affect- and if too long a time has not elapsed 
ing the mother, such as anger, terror, since it was swallowed. If some hours 
grief, may so act upon her when nurs- have elapsed, it will be better to give 
ing as to give rise to convulsions in the a teaspoonful of castor-oil. The fol- 
infant from indigestion. lowing mixture will be found useful, 

Symptoms.— Sometimes the con- and may be given to children from i to 
vulsions' are partial ; thus an arm may 3 years old : bromide of potassium. 2 
twitch or certain portions of the face, drachms ; iodide of potassium, half a 
The writer recollects being called to a drachm ; syrup of orange peel, 1 ounce ; 
child suffering from partial convul- water to make 4 ounces. A teaspoon- 
sions, whose mother, recognizing, from ful every 3 hours, till all tendency to 
the inflamed condition of the gums, twitching of the muscles has passed 
that the teething was at fault, took out away. Another very useful item of 
her penknife and scratched the surface, treatment is a warm bath or a pack, 
which was really just what was re- A sheet should be wrung out of hot 
quired. Again, the convulsion may be water and wrapped round the child 
general, when the muscles of 'ttie face, from the neck downwards, and over 
eyes, eyelids and limbs are in a violent this one or two blankets. The child 
: state of rapid contraction alternating should remain in this for 1 hour, after 
with relaxation. Froth may appear at which time it may be taken out and 
the mouth, which, if the tongue has dried with warm towels. Or the child 
been bitten, will be tinged with blood, may be immersed in a warm bath up 
The head is generally thrown back, to the neck, or put in a hip-bath with as 
and the thumbs pressed in upon the much water as can be got into it, so as 
palms of the hands. to cover as much of the body as pos- 

•Trxatmsnt. — If the teeth are sible. A tablespoonful of mustard 
plainly at fault, the gums must be added to the water will, by acting as a 

N 
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counter irritant, increase the efficacy 
of the bath. It should remain in this 
for about fifteen minutes, during which 
cold cloths may be applied to the head, 
and then be put to bed. 

Croup. — Croup means obstruction 
to inspiration associated with noisy 
breathing. It is a very common symp- 
tom of diphtheria when it has invaded 
the larynx ; in fact, this disease was 
formerly known as membranous croup. 
Medical assistance should be sum- 
moned without delay. Croup is, how- 
ever, very frequently the result of 
simple congestion of the larynx, or of 
merely spasmodic contraction ; in 
which cases it is of far less serious 
import than when diphtheria is the 
cause. 

Symptoms. — Croup is attended by 
very noisy inspiration, on account of 
the narrowed condition of the glottis 
preventing the free entrance of air into 
the lungs. The child feels as if it were 
about to be choked, and makes violent 
efforts with the muscles of the chest to 
increase the supply qf air within. 

Treatment. -^roup is a condition in 
which no delay should take place in 
treatment, as imminent danger may 
ensue from suffocation. Give the child 
a hot bath at once, then put it to bed 
between hot blankets. Wring sponges 
out of hot water, and apply them con- 
stantly to the throat. A bronchitis or 
other kettle should be kept boiling in 
the room, as the steam from this often 
has a very beneficial effect on the dysp* 
noea, or breathing trouble. Vomiting 
should be induced by doses of ipecacu- 
anha wine as prescribed in " What to 
do in Case of Accident.'* After an 
attack care should be taken not to 
expose the child to draughts ; flannel 
should be worn next to the skin, and 
the feet kept warm and dry. 

DIarrhcsa.— The causes of diarrhosa 
in children being very varied, it is 
necessary, as far as possible, to deter- 
mine what it is in each case ; thus, for 
instance, teething is a very frequent 
cause when it is difficult and accom- 
panied by a good deal of irritation, 
when the tooth is cut, the irritation 
ceases, and the diarrhoea passes away. 
Again, cold may give rise to diarrhoea, 
from the impression made upon the 
nerves of the skim This is frequently 


seen in children who toss the bed- 
clothes off during sleep. Fright may 
also give rise to diarrhoea, and of course 
the eating of indigestible articles of 
food will do the same. A frequent 
cause of diarrhoea in infants is an over- 
loaded condition of the stomach, or 
the giving of unsuitable articles of diet. 

Treatment. — Diarrhoea in children 
ought never to be neglected, as, if 
allowed to run on from day to day, it 
weakens the child, and may pass into 
inflammation of the bowels, a much 
more serious disorder. If the diet 
appear to be at fault, it must be cor- 
rected. Suppose, for instance, that the 
child, previous to the cutting of the 
teeth, has been given solid food ; the 
probability is that this has disagreed 
and set up irritation in the bowels, 
causing the diarrhoea. In such a case 
nothing but milk should be given for 
food, to which a little lime-water may 
be added with advantage, and a dose 
of castor-oil administered. 

If the diarrhoea has continued for any 
length of time it is necessary to check it 
at once. For this purpose a little chalk 
mixture may be given — ^half to i tea- 
spoonful every 4 hours to a child two 
or three years old. This may be com- 
bined with a little opium, as follows ; 
laudanum, 4 drops ; tincture of cate- 
chu, 2 drachms; chalk mixture to 
make 2 ounces ; 1 teaspoonful to be 
given every 4 hours. 

Diphtheria. — ^This disease is charac- 
terized by sore throat and fever, which 
begins insidiously, and by enlargement 
and tenderness of the glands under the 
angle of the jaw. Examination of the 
throat will show the uvula red and 
swollen, and the tonsils much inflamed, 
with grepish patches of membrane on 
them. There may be croupous breath- 
ing, from the larynx being involved in 
the disease. Medical assistance must 
be called in immediately, as the re- 
covery or death of the patient may be 
determined by the quickness with 
which treatment is applied. 

Treatment consists in the injection 
of an antitoxin serum, painting of the 
throat with an antiseptic — lactic acid i 
part to 7 of water is a good application 
— and suitable stimulating medicines. 

In view of the infsetiousness of^the 
disease, the patient must be isolated, a 
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carbolized sheet being hung over the 
room door ; a carbolic spray should be 
frequently used about the room, and 
the attendants must be careful not to 
inhale the patient's breath. As a 
precautionary measure, they may use 
an antiseptic gargle or mouthwash 
themselves, remembering that being 
careful does not mean being cowardly. 
A steam kettle is useful, in keeping the 
atmosphere of the room moist and 
warm. 

Germin Measles. — German measles, 
rotheln, or rubella is an epidemic fever 
with a rash bearing resemblance to that 
of scarlet fever and that of measles. It 
is however distinct from each, though 
it is not always easy to diagnose it in 
the earlier stages. It principally ati* 
tacks children, though its occurrence 
among adults is by no means infre- 
quent* As a rule the symptoms are 
much milder than those of either of the 
two diseases which it somewhat re- 
sembles. It commences with a sensa- 
tion of chilliness, headache, nasal 
catarrh, and general malaise. There is 
a slight rise of temperature. The 
rash appears either on the hrst or sec- 
ond day, first on the face, then on the 
chest, and in the course of twenty-four 
hours spreads over all the body. The 
eruption consists of a number of pink 
spots, slightly raised above the general 
surface. It generally remains for two 
or three days, after which it gradually 
fades, and may be followed by a little 
pealing of the skn. The treatment of 
German measles is very simple, and 
merely consists in keeping the child in 
bed for a few days, and giving a diet 
composed largely of milk. 

Emergency Cases.— (i) If the child 
be suddenly attacked with vomiting, 
purging and prostration, send for a 
doctor at once. In the meantime put 
the child for a few minutes in a hot 
bath, then carefully wipe it dry with a 
warm towel and wrap it in warm blan- 
kets. If its hands and feet are cold, bot- 
tles filled with hot water and wrapped 
in flannel should be laid against them. 

(2) A poultice of Indian meal, or one 
made of flax-seed meal to which one 
quarter part of mustard flour has been 
added, or flannels wrung out of hot 
vinegar and water should be placed 
over the belly. 


(3) Five drops of sal-volatile in a 
teaspoonful of water may be given 
every ten or fifteen minutes. 

(4) If diarrhoea has just begun, or if 
it IS caused by improper food, a tea^ 
spoonful of castor-oil, or of the spiced 
syrup of rhubarb, should be given. 

(5) If the child has been fed partly 
on the breast and partly on other food, 
the mother's milk alone must now be 
used. If the child has been weaned, it 
should have its milk-food diluted with 
lime-water, or should have weak beef- 
tea or chicken-water. 

(6) The child should be allowed to 
drink cold water freely. 

(7) The soiled diapers dr the dis- 
charges should be at once removed from 
the room, but saved for the physician 
to examine at his visit. 

Measles. — ^This is an infectious febrile 
disorder. It is nearly always more or 
less prevalent in this country ; but at 
times it spreads with great rapidity, 
and sometimes causes death. As a 
rule, children and young people are 
attacked; but the general exemption of 
adults is probably due only to the fact 
that most of them have had the disease 
in childhood. Second attacks are not 
unknown. 

Symptoms, — Before the appearance 
of the rash there are some precursory 
symptoms ; the patient feels languid 
and hot, there is shivering, followed by 
a rise of temperature, a quick pulse, 
thirst, loss of appetite, and sickness. 
The eyes become red and watery, and 
pve the patient the appearance of hav- 
ing cried ; the membrane which lines 
the nose, throat, larynx and trachea is 
red and swollen, and pours forth a 
watery secretion ; thus the affected 
person appears to have a severe cold, 
with riinnmg from the eyes and nose. 
There is generally much sneezing with 
a slightly sore throat and a dry, harsh 
cou^h. Convulsions occasionally oc- 
cur in children. After these symptoms 
have lasted 3 or 4 days the rash ap- 
pears. It begins in very small papules 
or minute red pimples, which rapidly 
multiply, and these run together into 
patches which have a tendency to a 
horse-shoe, or crescent, shape, while 
the portions of skin between are of a 
natural colour. Commencing on the 
face and neck, the blotches spread to 
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the arms, then the trunk of the body, 
and gradually reach the lower extremi- 
ties. When the eruption has disap- 
peared the part of the skin affected is 
covered with a dry scurf. 

Complications are liable to occur. 
Convulsions at the commencement are 
usually without danger ; if they come 
on at the end of the disease they may 
lead to a fatal issue. Inflammation of 
the lungs and bronchitis, which may 
prove fatal to young children, may 
ensue if the patient is allowed to take a 
chill. The eruptions turning of a dark 
purple colour is a symptom of danger. 

Treatment. — ^The child must be kept 
in bed. The room should be airy and 
well ventilated, but the patient must 
not be exposed to draughts. All dis- 
charges should be removed at once, 
and dirty linen taken away and disin- 
fected. A fire should be kept burning, 
and the temperature of the room main- 
tained about 6o® or 65® F. The blinds 
should^be kept down on account of the 
patient's eyes, and the bed should be 
turned so that he lies^with his back to 
the light. In all cases it is advisable to 
give the patient a hot bath at the very 
onset of the disease ; then dry the sur- 
face of the body, and put to bed directly. 
All sources of annoyance and irritation 
and all noises should be avoided. The 
food should be of the simplest nature : 
milk, milk and water, chicken broth, 
beef-tea, and toast and water. When 
the fever subsides a small piece of 
chicken or fried sole may be eaten, with 
toast or bread and butter ; a fresh egg 
may also be given. As the tongue 
cleans and the appetite returns, the 
atient may be allowed to resume 
is ordinary diet. Although children 
generally recover rapidly, yet there are 
times when much debility ensues, and 
the general health becomes impaired 
although the fever has quite left. Chil- 
dren who are in bad health are liable to 
lumps or glandular swellings of the 
neck and under the jaws, or they may 
remain weak for a long time. In these 
cases diemical food may be used with 
advantage ; Parrish's Syrup is another 
name for this. It may be given in 
doses of 5 to 10 drops 3 times a day in a 
little water, to children 2 or 3 years old. 
Fellow's Syrup of the Hypophosphites 
is a very useful preparation in such 


cases, and may be given in doses of 5 
drops largely diluted with water, 3 
times a day, immediately after food. 
The following mixture is useful : steel 
drops, I drachm ; solution of chloride 
of calcium, 3 drachms ; glycerine, half 
an ounce ; add water to 4 ounces. 1 
teaspoonful for a child from 3 to 5 
years old in water 3 times a day. A 
visit to the seaside is very beneficial. 

Mumps. — ^This is a very infectious 
febrile disease, accompanied by swell- 
ing of the parotid salivary gland in 
front of and beneath the ears. The 
patient complains of slight malaise for 
a day or two, and then the swelling 
appears, at first on one side, generally 
commencing beneath the ear, and com- 
ing forwards on to the cheek, followed 
in a day or so by a similar swelling on 
the other side of the face. Sometimes 
both the swellings appear simultane- 
ously; sometimes only one aide is 
affected. The swelling is usually pain 
ful, especially during deglutition. 

Treatment. — If there is much pain, 
hot foipentations with poppy heads 
should be applied, but if not it will be 
sufficient simply to keep the head tied 
up in flannel. Very occasionally an 
abscess may form on one side or other. 
This will require energetic medical 
treatment. Usually no medicine will 
be required, except a simple aperient at 
the commencement of the attack, and 
during convalescence the following 
prescription : tincture of steel, 1 
drachm ; glycerine, 4 drachms ; water 
to 6 ozs. : give 1 tablespoonful 3 times 
a day for a child of ten. While there is 
fever the patient should be kept in bed ; 
and cold must be avoided t^oughout 
the course of the disease.- 

Night Terrors.— The attacks known 
as Night Terrors are most common in 
children between the ages of three and 
eight years, but there are cases in 
which the attack has been noticed at 
as early an age as eleven months. In 
its general symptoms the seizure re- 
sembles a very severe nightmare : the 
child wakes screaming, and is either 
found sitting up in bA crouched in a 
corner of the bedroom, or he will rush 
out of the bedroom and fly to the near- 
est person. His face is set and terror- 
stricken. and his eyes staring, and he 
often cries that he sees frightful 
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apparitions, ^hich follow or threaten 
hun. In bad cases the child cannot 
recognize even the most familiar faces, 
and clings blindly to the first comer, 
but after an interval varying from 
a few minutes to half an hour he 
begins to recognize his surroundings, 
and to notice people that he knows. 
He shows all the signs of extreme 
exhaustion, and his face and body are 
wet with sweat. When he at last 
falls asleep again it is to start and 
mutter, and he will beg not to be left 
alone. Frequently a large quantity of 
urine is passed either during or just 
after the attack. A curious thing 
about the attacks is that they occur 
while the child is in perfect health, a 
fact which differentiates it from night- 
mare, which is generally associated with 
ill-health and digestive disturbance. In 
the 'case of Night Terrors there is 
generally a family history of hysteria, 
chorea, or epilepsy, though this is not 
invariable. It is as well before attri- 
buting the attack to brain disturbance, 
to try the effect of a dose of calomel, 
as constipation seems frequently to be 
the cause of slight attacks. Care 
should be taken that the child is not 
left to rleep in the dark or alone, for 
as Dr. West points out, alight burning 
brightly in the room and a familiar face 
meeting the child's eye at once on wak- 
ing will do much towards breaking the 
spell and allaying its fears. Harshness 
in such cases is quite clearly out of 
place, and few pieces of cruelty can be 
greater than forcing a little timid child, 
in whom threatenings of these attacks 
have occurred, to go to bed in the dark, 
or to lie there without a light. 

Rickets.— This generally makes its 
first appearance between the ages of 6 
months and 2 years. The causes are 
unsuitable food and unhealthy condi- 
tions of life, while hereditary influences 
nmy have some effect in producing the 
disease. The early symptoms are rest- 
lessness at night, and free perspiration 
in the head while sleeping. These are 
followed by enlargement of the ends of 
the bones of the arms and legs at the 
wrists, knees and ankles. The head 
also enlarges, and the fontanelles do 
not close, the forehead becoming square 
and pominent. The long bones soften 
and bend, the limbs becoming crooked. 


and the chest ** pigeon breasted.'* The 
health becomes poor, the patient show- 
ing undue susceptibility to chills, and 
disorders of the nervous system. 

Treatment consists primarily in re- 
moving the cause of the trouble. Nour- 
ishing and digestible food should be 
given, with a due supply of. animal 
broths, fish and meat, according to the 
age of the child. The ventilation of 
the bedroom and day-room should be 
free, and any sanitary defects remedied. 
Daily tepid, or still better, if they can 
be borne, cold baths are advisable. 
Warm clothing should be worn, and as 
much open air and sunshine as possible 
obtained. The tendency to bandy legs 
must be corrected by splints, and by 
keeping the child off its legs. The only 
medicine of use is cod-liver oil, which 
should be taken in as large doses as 
can be digested. 

Ringworm. — This disease is caused 
by the growth in the skin of a low form 
of vegetable life allied to ordinary 
mould. When some of the s(fales of a 
hair affected with ringworm are placed 
in liquid, and magnified about 300 times, 
the spores or seeds, and the mycelium or 
thread of the fungus, can readily be seen. 

Ringworm of the Scalp is sometimes 
a most intractable disease, especially 
when it has been existent for some 
time before its discovery ; and its cure 
will tax the resources of the most ex- 
perienced doctors to their utmost. 
Therefore prompt and vigorous treat- 
ment is essential. It shovrs itself as a 
dry scurfy or scaly condition of some 
portion of the scalp, generally in separ- 
ate patches more or less circular, on 
which the hairs are broken off, and the 
surface presents a dirty appearance, 
with some redness beneath. 

On thb face, body or limbs the 
disease appears in the form of rings of 
various sizes, generally pretty round 
and of a reddish colour ; they com- 
mence as minute points, and increase 
in size somewhat rapidly, healing in the 
centre as the disease processes centri« 
fugally. As the disease is contagious, 
children suffering from it must not go 
to school or play with others till they 
are cured. 

Treatment. — ^The daily application 
of dilute nitrate of mercury ointment 
or ammoniated mercury ointment is 
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p[enerally sufficient to e0ect a cure. 
Amongst the popular remedies are ink 
and vinegar. Strong acetic acid is a 
useful preparation. It should be used 
once and well rubbed in ; after that 
ammoniated mercury ointment may be 
used daily. The liniment of iodine is 
also a most useful preparation. It 
should be applied by means of a camel- 
hair brush or feather, and repeated in 
a few days if necessary. Great clean- 
liness is essential in this affection, and 
if the disease is situated on the scalp, 
the hair must be cut away for some 
little distance round the diseased patch 
before applying the remedy. 

Teething. — ^The period of teething is 
one which is looked upon by many 
mothers with dread. Owing to the 
greater irritability of the system usually 
found to exist at that time, children are 
more susceptible to certain diseases ; 
and in order that everything may be 
done on the mother’s part to guard 
against these, it is well that she should 
be famftiar with the usual time of 
appearance of the teeth, and with a 
few hints that may b': of service in 
maintaining the health of the child 
during this period. 

The first, or temporary, teeth, 20 in 
all, generally begin to make their ap- 
pearance between the fifth and eighth 
months in the following order : the 2 
central front teeth of the lower jaw, 
called central incisors ; the correspond- 
ing teeth in the upper jaw ; 2 lower 
and 2 upper lateral incisors ; the 4 first 
molars ; the 4 canines (the 2 upper of 
which are popularly called eye-teeth ) ; 
and, lastly, the 4 second molars. 

The symptoms of troublesome teeth- 
ing are most perceptible to the mother ; 
the child sucks feebly, and its gums 
are hot, inflamed and swollen. In 
this case, relief is yielded by rubbing 
the gums with the finger or a teething 
ring from time to time. Selfish and 
thoughtless nurses, and mothers too 
sometimes, give cordials and sleeping- 
draughts, the effects of which are too 
well known. 

During the cutting of the temporary 
teeth, the infant’s head should be kept 
cool, and its feet and hands warm. The 
body clothing should be light but 
warm. The apartments occupied by 
the child should be kept rather cool at 


this time. If the bowels are confined, 
the diet should be altered, and a little 
calcinated magnesia given in milk. 

Weak and improper food is often the 
cause of tardy teething. Children 
should be washed daily, and always 
kept sweet and clean. 

Thrush. — This is a common affection 
in infants. It may be seen in the 
mouth as small white specks on the 
lining membrane. The malady is due 
to the Saccharomycetes albicans, and is 
often due to mal-nutrition and bad 
feeding, especially to dirty bottles or 
teats, and sour milk. The swallowing 
of food becomes difficult, there is 
thirst, and the water is scanty and 
high-coloured. 

Treatment. — If the infant is bottle- 
fed, see that everything is scrupulously 
clean. If breast-fed, a nipple shield 
should be used, otherwise the lypple 
will become irritated. Give a little 
lime-water in the milk, in the propor- 
tion of I to 4 parts. Paint the mouth 
frequently with glycerine and borax, 
or honey and borax, using a feather or 
small camel-hair brush ; or dissolve 
some powdered borax in water (4 
grains borax to i ounce of water), and 
apply in the same way. Should this 
fail, wipe the mouth out thoroughly 
with a soft wet rag, and then rub some 
flowers of sulphur on the white patches 
with the finger. Great attention must 
be paid to the diet, and any errors must 
at once be corrected. If the stomach is 
disordered and the motions offensive, 
benefit may be derived by giving the 
child one of the following powders 
twice a day ; grey powder, 6 grains ; 
bicarbonate of soda, x8 grains ; pow- 
dered rhubarb, 8 grains. Mix and 
divide into 6 powders ; 1 twice a day 
to a child a year old. Change of air 
when the child is getting better will 
often work wonders. 

Whoopisg-Oough.— This is an infec- 
tious disease of mat frequency in 
childhood, and a Targe proportion of 
infant mortality is due to this cause. 

Symptoms. — ^The earliest symptom is 
a common cold or catarrn, accom- 
panied by a cough ; there is also a 
alight amount of fever, restlessness, 
and sometimes running at the eyes and 
nose. The cough in a few days be- 
comes most troublesome ; in a . week or 
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to days, but' often later, the child will 
begin to have the characteristic whoop ; 
the cough comes on in paroxysms, 
more frequently by night than by day ; 
each paroxysm begins with a deep and 
loud inspiration, followed by a succes- 
sion of short and sharp expirations, 
again followed by a deep inspiration, 
and the repeated expirations ; this 
may go on several times, and last i or 2 
minutes, according to the severity of 
the case. Just before each attack 
comes on, the child clings to its nurse 
or mother. During the paroxysm it 
sits in an erect position, the face is 
flushed, the veins in the head and face 
prominent, the eyes suflused and 
watery, and generally there is some 
glairy fluid expelled from the mouth, 
for vomiting may come on. After the 
paroxysm the child will rest for a time, 
and appear pretty well until the next 
attack. These symptoms last for 3 or 
4 weeks, and then the cough abates in 
severity and frequency, and Anally 
ceases altogether. If it comes on dur- 
ing the winter the cough may last six 
or seven weeks, unless extra care is 
taken. In most cases there is some 
bronchitis attending this complaint, 
shown by- the hurried breathing and 
rise of temperature, and by the rattling 
noises over the chest. 

Treatment. — In all cases it is best 
for the child to be kept in the house as 
soon as the malady has declared itself ; 
in a very mild case it need not be kept 
in bed, but it should be in a room of 
warm and even temperature, and pro- 
tected from draught ; it can then be 
allowed to play s^out as it likes. If 
there is any lung affection, it must be 
put to bed and treated according to 
the requirements of the case. Other 
children must not be allowed to come 
near it, unless they have had an attack 
previously, in order that its spreading 
may be prevented. The child must be 
fed in the usual way« but solid food 


should be given sparingly, and the 
stomach must not be over-loaded, as 
vomiting is often a symptom. Steel 
wine is very valuable in cases of 
whooping-cough, and more especially 
when there is no fever and during con- 
valescence ; it may also stop the 
diarrhoea, which is now and then pres- 
ent. Numberless remedies have been 
tried for whooping-cough, but as many 
of them are powerful and require care- 
ful watching, they ought only to be 
given under medical direction. Some 
sweet mucilaginous fluid may be given, 
such as the mucilage of gum acacia 
mixed with glycerine, in the proportion 
of I teaspoonful of the latter to z table- 
spoonful of the former ; a teaspoonful 
of this being givefl to a child 3 or 4 
years old 3 or 4 times a day. A creso- 
lene lamp has often a good effect, or a 
little pure carbolic acid may be put in 
a saucer over a nightlight. Warm 
clothing should be worn ; and during 
convalescence a nourishing diet, moder- 
ate exercise in the open air when Ane, a 
tepid bath in the, morning, and a tonic, 
such as steel wine or cod-liver oil, are 
enjoined. A visit to the seaside, seven 
weeks from the onset, will frequently 
complete a cure. 

Worms. — ^Those principally affecting 
children are of two kinds — the small 
threadworms, usually seen in large 
numbers, and causing great irritation, 
and the larger round worm, generally 
seen singly, and which is of about the 
same size and shape as the common 
earthworm. 

Worms are the torment of some chil- 
dren ; the symptoms are an unnatural 
craving for food, even after a full meal ; 
costiveness, suddenly followed by loose- 
ness ; fetid breath, a livid circle under 
the eyes, enlarged abdomen, and pick- 
ing the nose ; for which the remedies 
must be prescribed by the doctor, but 
sugar, preserves and neen vegetables 
must be avoided in tne diet. 
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DRAWING 

This chapter necessarily deals only 
with the rudiments of the art of 
drawing and painting, as the character 
and direction of the more advanced 
training will be dependent on the 
particular branch of art work which it 
is proposed to follow. Moreover, ad- 
vanced drawing would require special 
instruction, whereas the first steps in 
the art may. to a certain extent, be 
directed and practised in the home. 

It is naturally of great importance 
that a training in drawing should pro- 
ceed from the very beginning, on the 
right fines, as much time and labour 
vdll then be saved, and the acquiring of 
mistaken ideas and* faulty methods 
rendered an impossibility. In the 
initial stages of instruction in drawing 
it is easy enough to keep to the right 
lines, as the methods of procedure are 
more or less of a limited nature. 
Nevertheless, it is of considerable im- 
portance that the student should 
grasp the object of a special line of 
study and the reasons why a particu- 
lar task be given him. 

In the first place, the immediate 
object of drawing will be the training 
of the eye to a right sense of propor- 
tions ; for unless the fundamental pro- 
portions of a drawing be correct, and 
unless care be taken to obtain absolute 
accuracy in the structural lines upon 
which a drawing is built up, all detail 
and finish which may be embodied in 
the drawing, however beautifully ex- 
pressed, will not be of the least prac- 
tical or other use. Therefore it is of 
primary importance that the student of 
drawing should be induced to study and 
labour to obtain accuracy of propor- 
tion in the fundamental lines of his 
ibrawing before being allowed to pro- 
ceed to the more attractive work of 

a -in detaU. To the youthful 
impatient of processes and 


anxious to get to the interesting parts 
of the work, the preliminary ground- 
ing in structural accuracy may appear 
to be a somewhat tedious task, and the 
student should not be allowed to work 
too long at one subject. Wlien the 
mind begins to w^eary of the work on 
hand, a fresh subject should be sub- 
stituted. 

But the main point which must be 
impressed is that the proportions be 
accurate before the drawing is pro- 
ceeded with. 

The orthodox method of instruction 
in elementary drawing begins with an 
exercise in what is called ** Freehand.” 
This consists in the copying of a printed 
design or symmetrical pattern. The 
object of this is, as its name implies, 
to develop freedom of hand in draw- 
ing, but at the same time it, to a cer- 
tain extent, develops the sense of 
proportion. It also 'increases the 
power of observing the exact nature 
and peculiarities of an object, as when 
copying the design given, close study 
of its characteristics is essential. 

It also furthers the power of repeat- 
ing a line or curve in a reverse manner, 
which will certainly be found useful in 
later drawing from models. 

In drawing from a Freehand design 
the left-hand side vdll be copied first, 
and, the design being a S3rmmetrical 
one, the right hand half of the drawing 
will be a reversed version of the left. 
The practice of freehand, although 
beneficial to a certain extent, will not 
be found to be the most helpful method 
of procedure, for the reason that pro- 
portion will be grasped more readily 
and in a greater degree by drawing 
from an actual object such as a simply- 
formed vase. Moreover, it is not of 
great importance to possess freedom of 
hand in the early stages bf draughts- 
manship, and as a matter of lacti 
such freedom will come of itselfi** 
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the inevitable result of much practice; 
whilst to make it a primary object of 
drawing for a beginner, is to start at 
the wrong end. 

The best way to commence a train- 
ing in drawing is to set before the 
student some simple, symmetrical 
object such as a vase, or some other 
plain object — a cup, for example. 

The method of procedure consists 
in drawing or ruling a straight line on 
the paper to represent an imaginary 
line running through the centre of the 
obj ect to be drawn. Then the measure- 
ment of the width of the object must 
be compared with its longest measure- 
ment. and these comparative dimen- 
sions will then be indicated on the 
paper. On the drawn line the extrem- 
ities must be marked representing 
the length of the object — the space 
which the drawing of the object will 
occupy on the paper. 

Careful note must then be made of 
the outline of the object, its curve being 
followed through all its movements, 
where it is concave, and where it be- 
comes convex. These points may be 
indicated on the paper, and the line of 
the contour of the object imitated as 
accurately as possible, the left-hand 
side being drawn first. 

Naturally several attempts will b^ 
made before the drawing begins to 
resemble the model, but practice and 
perseverance will quickly train both 
eye and hand. 

In the beginning, measurement may 
be resorted to in order to ensure 
accuracy, but only in the initial stages, 
as the student must be trained to rely 
to some extent on his eyesight, al- 
though accuracy in a studenrs work 
is of more value than freedom. 

It may be said here that from the 
very commencement care should be 
taken to fill the paper on which the 
drawing is to be made, for example, 
a drawing must not be squeezed into 
the comer of a sheet of paper, but 
should be well placed in &e centre; 
and consequently the paper must not 
be too large, as the drawing should 
adequately fill it without being, itself, 
absurdly big. In no case should the 
drawing be larger than the natural 
size of the model. 

This adequate and proper fiUing 


of the paper — the pleasing disposition 
of a design in a given area — ^is the first 
step in the art or science of composition. 

The drawings from simple objects 
or models will at first be executed in 
simple outline, but as the student 
becomes proficient in this method, he 
may turn his attention to light and 
shade and the space enclosed by the 
drawn outline may be filled with shad- 
ing, that is, the imitation of the rela- 
tive light and shade on the surface of 
the object by means of a blacklead 
pencil or a stump. But before this 
branch is touched upon the drawing in 
outline may become more complex. 
Thus two vases of slightly different 
character may be placed side by side, 
or two or more different objects may 
be grouped together ; so, (where a 
cup alone has been drawn, a cup, 
saucer and spoon may now be at- 
tempted. It is advisable that the 
student be thoroughly at home with 
drawing in outline before he proceeds 
to drawing in light and shade ; for it 
is of paramount importance that pro- 
gress in drawing snould not be forced, 
and the passing from the simple to the 
complex permitted before the simple 
or preparatory stages have been 
thoroughly mastered, otherwise a 
structure will have been erected, as 
it were, on an insecure foundation ; 
much time will have been wasted and 
the progress of the student will .be 
impeded by a want of complete 
efficiency, and considerable difficulty 
will be experienced in more advanced 
stages which the student will reach 
before he is properly qualified to do 
80 . 

In rendering the light and shade of 
an object it is best to start from the 
darkest parts and work up to the high 
lights, which will be expressed by the 
white paper being left untouched. 
Each of the tones or degrees of dark- 
ness on the object possess a certain 
more or less definite shape. These 
shapes are often very subtle and 
not readily traceable. Nevertheless, 
efforts should be made to search out 
the shapes of these tones, which must 
be faintly indicated on the drawing and 
the spaces thus obtained, which corres- 
pond with the varying qualities of light 
and shade in the object, may be filled 
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in, more or less strongly, as the case 
may be, by means of a lead pencil. 

At the beginning the treatment of 
the Ught and shade should be a broad 
one, without attempt at subtlety. 
The tones should be kept definite, like 
the planes or facets of a diamond, for 
example. These can be readily 
softened down and united afterwards. 
Without a definite foundation of these 
planes, the effect obtained is soft, 
formless and woolly. 

As the student advances in this 
branch, great delicacy, subtlety and 
beauty can be obtained in the draw- 
ing. In the advanced stages it will 
probably be found a convenience to use 
a stump and stumping chalk, which 
can be bought at any art stores. But 
in the earlier stages it will be safer to 
stick to a lead pencil, which is capable 
of more definition, and will more readily 
resist the temptation to produce too 
soft work. 

W^rk with a stump is capable of 
giving great delicacy and softness. 
These qualities, thoi^h extremely pleas- 
ing to the eye, are only tolerable when 
applied to a good solid foundation of 
correct Rawing. They should never 
be idlowed to form the aim of elemen- 
tary drawing. In the beginning, care 
must be taken that the light and shade 
be of a simple nature. To ensure th\s, 
the work should only be attempted in 
a room which is lighted from one end 
and from one window ; otherwise 
a number of false lights and reflections 
are cast on the model and the difficul- 
ties are much increased. As the stu- 
dent advances, the models may bs 
made more complicated and so more 
interesting. Still life groups, which 
may present very interesting problems, 
may be undertaken ; and even interiors, 
whole portions of rooms, pleasantly 
arrang^, can be attempted. 

When drawing in light and shade has 
been mastered, the student may pro- 
ceed to draw from the cast. And this 
will be a definite advance to a distinctly 
Ugher branch of the subject, but one 
which can, nevertheless, be easily 
practised at home. 

A cast of a head may be bought for 
a small sum, and this will afford last- 
ing interest to the student, for it may 
be drawn in innumerable positions and 


under varying conditions of light and 
shade. 

Moreover, other interests will enter 
in, such as expression, and a certain 
amount of human interest. 

Casts of many of the finest master- 
pieces of antique and some modern 
sculpture — heads, hands, feet, and 
whole figures — may be bought for 
moderate prices. In drawing a cast 
of a head the student will have a task 
which will demand the exercise of all 
his knowledge and previous training- 
proportion, drawing in outline, model- 
ling in light and shade. The first step, 
as usual, is to make a preliminary 
structure of accurate proportion. A 
line will be drawn on the paper repre- 
senting a supposed line running 
through the centre of the head. 

On this line marks will be made to 
indicate the extreme points of the top 
of the head and the point of the chin. 

Points representing the extremities 
of the sides of the head will be calcu- 
lated in proportion to the length. 

Having thus obtained the propor- 
tions and position of the head, the 
next step is to discover where the lines 
of the eyes, the nose and the mouth 
cut the central line of the drawing. 

This is merely a matter of careful 
measurement. Now the contour of 
the head may be drawn in simple big 
curves, the subtle characteristics of 
which may afterwards be added. Then 
the features may be drawn in outline, 
due regard being paid to their pro- 
portion, as compared to the whole 
mass of the head and to one another. 
Care also must be paid to getting their 
position and direction accurately. 

The next proceeding is the mapping 
out of the broad masses of light and 
shade. These must be treated broadly, 
to start with — the broader the better. 
Subtlety and finish may be added later, 
to any extent. The masses of shade 
may be filled up with pencil or stump- 
ing chalk. 

Si>ecial attention must be paid to 
particular accents, such as unusually 
dark parts and straight or definite 
lines, the preservation of which will 
give strength, definition and expression 
whilst they prevent undue softness, 
shapelessness or woolliness. Having 
got the main things correctlyi the work 
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inay, if desired, be worked up to a 
high state, of finish, but it must be 
borne in mind that the important 
points in the drawing are the accuracy 
of the proportion of the whole and of 
the parts, and the careful drawing of 
the features. 

These are the fundamental quali- 
ties not only of the drawing, but 
of the model, whereas finish as re- 
gards light and shade is an ephemeral 
thing which varies with every change 
of position and every alteration of 
the light. 

Another practice, which will be 
found very beneficial, and which is too 
often neglected, is drawing from 
memory. This should be cultivated 
from the very earliest stages, and the 
student will quickly begin to practise 
it, as a matter of course. When the 
actual drawing of an object has been 
completed, the same drawing should be 
repeated entirely from memory and 
without reference to the model. The 
result may then be compared with the 
original drawing, when it will become 
evident which points have chiefly 
impressed themselves on the memory 
and in what direction the draughtsman- 
ship is weak. 

Drawing from memory will have the 
effect of stamping the essential princi- 
ples of drawing on the mind, whilst it 
will, at the same time, train the eye 
to rapidly perceive the salient features 
of an object. 

The branch of drawing dealing with 
design has a very wide sphere for its 
exercise and practical application. 

The power of producing good effec- 
tive and artistic designs will prove a 
valued asset in the practice of every 
art and craft, and also in the pursuit of 
many trades and professions where a 
demand for it may not be readily 
su^ected. 

Design in its elementary stages may 
be conveniently studied at home, 
though it cannot be followed at all, 
without a sufficient previous know- 
ledge of drawing. To begin with, the 
best plan will be to draw from a cast 
of a design. 

Casts of designs, in bas-relief, many 
of them by famous masters, can bo 
readily obtained. The cast should be 
carefully copiedi both in line and in 


light and shade, but more especially the 
former. 

The cast should be copied several 
times, until something of the principles 
on which its design is built up has 
been grasped by the student. 

The perceptive mind will soon 
acquire a knowledge of how the masses 
have been disposed to give a proper 
sense of balance, of how the whole 
design is based on a main curve or line. 

Almost all designs are composed of 
flowers, leaves and other objects found 
in Nature. These are expressed in a 
conventionalized form. And this con- 
ventionalization of form is expressed 
by each artist in his own way, and 
therein lies its possible beauty of 
originality, its ingenuity or quaint- 
ness. Consequently, an extensive 
knowledge of the structure of flowers, 
leaves and whole plants forms the 
stock-in-trade of the designer ; and, 
therefore, flowers and casts of flowers, 
etc., should bedrawnasoften aspossiJ>le. 

A drawing made from Nature may 
then be rendered in a conventional 
form. That is to sHy, the main lines 
or curves forming the flow'er should be 
drawn boldly and the smaller subsi- 
diary curves made to fit in with one 
another in such a manner as to give 
balance while the whole drawing pro- 
ceeds in a fluent fashion. A certain 
amount of license is permissible, but 
the conventional drawing should possess 
some of the fundamental characteris- 
tics of the original, thus a conven- 
tional drawing of a rose should un- 
mistakably owe its inspiration to a 
rose. 

Then other drawn designs may be 
studied and copied with the object of 
obtaining an understanding of the 
principles on which they have been 
worked. 

In the various museums, an inex- 
haustible variety of desipis may be 
studied, and in fact, practically every- 
thing in nature provides material for 
a design. 

The still more advanced stages of the 
art, and such particular branches of 
it as geometry, perspective, drawing 
from the life, ad vanced design and the 
art of black and white for illustrative 
work can be most conveniently studied 
at one of the numerous art schools. 
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But there is one practice which can 
be pursued at all times, and that is the 
close and intelligent observation oi 
the works both of art and Nature. 

PAINTING 

Elementary painting is the imita- 
tion, in cojour, on a flat surface, of 
objects or groups of objects seen in 
Nature. 

There are various methods by which 
painting can be executed, of which the 
most important are oil-colour and 
water-colour. 

Work in black and white, if rendered 
in wash or body-colour, becomes a 
branch of painting. 

The following are some simple direc- 
tions which will enable the student to 
study the initial stages of the art of 
painting. 

Oil-Coloars consist of pigments finely 
ground in a vehicle of oil or varnish. 
They are used on canvas, on wooden 
paifels, and on mill- board, and are 
applied by means of hog-hair brushes. 
Sable brushes are sometimes used for 
softening, and the rendering of deli- 
cate details, but they are expensive 
and their use is limited and by no 
means indispensable. 

There are various mediums in use, 
many of them of dubious reliability, 
and the student will do well to keep to 
pure poppy oil. The student should 
proceed as far as possible without tho 
use of medium. Turpentine is of use 
for thinning the colour for laying-in 
the ground-work of the painting. 

There are many colours which are 
lacking in permanency, and should be 
avoid^. 

A simple, safe and adequate palette 
for general work is the following;— 
F^ke white, lemon yellow (deep), 
yellow ochre, raw Sienna, Venetian 
red, Chinese vermilion, rose madder, 
cobalt blue, French blue, viridian, 
raw umber and ivory black. 

The fewer colours that are used the 
better. 

The student should realize that paint- 
ing is essentially a process, that it goes 
through a number of stages before 
reaching completion, and consequently 
he must not attempt to get his work 
exactly like the model at one sitting. 
Let us suppose that the student 


commences with a simple stfll-Hle 
study, say a blue vase mth a brown 
background. 

He will draw the vase carefully in 
charcoal on his canvas. 

Then the background will be 
covered in, as nearly as possible the 
same colour as the background, plenty 
of paint being used. 

Then the vase will be painted in the 
same way. . 

In this first painting the colour 
should be exaggerated somewhat, 
and made stronger than in Nature. 

When this painting is dry, in a day 
or two, it can be carried a step further. 
The background will be repainted a 
little nearer to the actual background, 
the necessary alterations in colour 
being made, and the same thing with 
the vase. Paint the strongest and 
darkest parts first and work'up to the 
high-lights. Roughly speaking, the 
lighter tones will be obtained by mixing 
white with the blue. 

At first the colour will be crude, but 
as the student progresses, he will learn 
how to modify his colours by mixing 
with others until he is able to get the 
particular quality of colour required. 

This is a matter of experience and 
experiment. 

^ges provide one of the most diffi- 
cult problems in painting — a problem 
which is usually only solved after a 
great deal of experience. In the paint- 
ing where the vase and background 
meet, the student will find that he has 
got a hard line or edge which must be 
got rid of without losing the form of the 
vase. 

As progress is made, the student will 
learn to soften this edge not by smear- 
ing it into the background, but by 
judiciously painting some of the back- 
ground colour into the edges of the 
vase and vice versa. 

The aim of the beginner in painting 
is to learn how to use his tools and not 
to produce pictures. 

It is a great thing to be bold and to 
remember that all mistakes can be 
easily altered. 

The mixing of colours is a matter of 
considerable importance. There are 
a few obvious combinations of colours 
which are useful, for exa wla J 

and yellow make green. The use os 
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different blues with different yellows 
naturally produce different greens ; 
thus a mixture of cobalt and lemon 
yellow gives a bright green, whilst the 
same blue mixed with yellow ochre 
gives a greyer and duller green. 
The substitution of French blue or 
another blue for cobalt produces still 
different qualities of green, and so on. 

Purple is obtained by the mixing of 
blue and red. Purple occurs in several 
varieties, as blue-purple, red-purple, 
grey-purple. Proceeding on the same 
principles as for the mixing of green 
tones, cobalt mixed with rose madder 
gives a rich purple which varies in 
character according to the proportion 
of blue to red. Cobalt mixed with 
Vermillion or with Venetian red pro- 
duces a greyer purple. 

All these tones can be made lighter 
by the addition of flake white. 

Orange results from mixing red and 
yellow. Proceed as before, using 
different reds and different yellows 
and in varying proportions until the 
right quality of colour is obtained. 

Grey tones are obtained by the mix- 
ingof three opposing colours with white, 
or by mixing black and white. 

The following is a useful table 

TINTS, TO OBTAIN 
Mixing Black and Red gives Brown. 
Mixing Blue and Yellow gives Green. 
Mixing Brown and White gives Chest- 
nut. 

Mixing White, Yellow and a little 
Venetian Red gives Buff. 

Mixing White, Yellow and Venetian 
Red gives cream. 

Mixing Umber, Yellow and Venetian 
Red gives Drab. 

Mixing Yellow and White gives Straw 
colour. 

Mixing Black, Blue and White gives 
Pearl Grey. 

Mixing Lamp Black and White gives 
Lead Colour. 

Mixing Lamp Black and Indigo gives 
Silver Grey. 

Mixing Green and White gives bright 
Green, 

Mixing Emerald Green and Wliite 
gives Brilliant Green. 

Mixing Red, Blue and Black gives 
OUve. 

Ifixing Yellow aad Red gives Orange. 


Mixing Carmine and White gives Pink. 
Mixing Blue, White and Lake gives 
Purple. 

Mixing Venetian Red and Black gives 
Chocolate. 

Mixing Lake, White and Vermilion 
gives Flesh colour. 

Mixing Blue and Lead colour gives 
Pearl. 

Mixing White and Lake gives Rose 
colour. 

Mixing Purple and White gives French 
White. 

Mixing White and Carmine gives Pink. 

Water-Colour differs from oil in that 
it is a fluid medium. It is not used 
as a solid body but as a species of liquid 
stain, the surface of the paper being 
merely stained or tinted in varying 
degrees of strength. It is a difficult 
m^ium to use, as it is worked in a 
more or less wet condition, when it 
has a tiresome habit of running all 
over the paper. This can be obviated 
to some extent by keeping the ptfper 
flat during work. 

Its use in too drv a way results in 
hard lines and the loss of much of its 
charm. 

White in water-colour should be 
left severely alone by the student. 
Its use, except by a master, results in 
opaque, dirty colour. 

The high-lights are obtained by 
leaving the white of the paper un- 
touched. It is best to work on water- 
colour boards, which may be obtained 
at any art-stores. 

Make a careful drawing of the model 
in lead pencil. Then moisten the 
paper and allow it to dry to a slight 
extent. The great secret in water- 
colour painting is to know exactly 
when the paper is at the right stage of 
wetness to be worked on, and this 
will be discovered by practice. 

Let the colour flow from the brush 
on to this moist surface, forming a sort 
of mosaic or patch-work of colour 
without hard or definite edges. When 
this is dry, repeat the process, making 
the colour stronger and more definite. 

Sable brushes should be used, not 
earners hair, which are of no use. 

The meth^ of mixing colours is the 
same as for oil, but no white is used, 
and lightness or depth of colour 
depends on the amount of water 
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used — the more water, the lighter or 
higher the tone. 

Blaek and White work is used chiefly 
in the illustration of books. It is 
rendered in various mediums, of 
which pen and ink. wash and body 
colour are in most demand. 

Pen and Ink is a difficult and arbi- 
trary medium. It consists of drawing 
with a fine pen on a smooth surface, 
Bristol boainl — a specially-prepared 
card — being generally used. 

Great variety of line can be obtained 
with an ordinary crow-quill pen, from 
extremely fine delicate lines, to broad 
black ones. 

The differences in tone should be ob- 
tained by varying the strength of the 
line, rather than by cross-hatching, as 
theTformer method reproduces better. 

The lines must be kept clean and 
distinct, but the drawing must not 
look too mechanical. 

Cross-hatching is permissible to a 
limited extent to give variety to a 
drawing. 

Pen and ink should be treated in as 
simple a way as' possible, only the 
most important features of a subject 
being drawn. 

Practice drawing in pen and ink from 
Nature, gradually learning to suppress 
superfluous detail. 


Good pen drawings should also be 
studied, from the simple line-work of 
Phil May to the more elaborate work 
of Mr. Abbey. R.A. 

Wash is used like water-colour with- 
out colour, a process-black, to be ob- 
tained of any art-stores, being used 
instead. Carefulness of drawing, 
variety of tone (avoiding dense black), 
finish and lucidity are the points to 
be observed. 

Wash is generally used on Bristol 
board or smooth paper. 

Body-Colour is like wash, but more 
solidity is given to the material by 
white being mixed with the black. 

There is a special proc^-white 
made for reproduction, ^ as Chinese 
white alters slightly when reproduced. 
Body colour is used in a more or less 
dry way with a little water. The 
mode of procedure somewhat resem- 
bles oil-painting. 

Difference in tone depends on the 
proportion of black to white. The 
high-lights are obtained by use of 
pure white. 

Paint in the dark half-tones first, 
then the lighter, gradually working up 
to the high-lights. Then put in your 
blacks strongly and definitely. 

This medium is also used on Bristol 
board. 


QUARANTINE 


The following table of quarantine will be useful to parents, as showing how 
ssoon after the various infectious diseases a child may return to school. 


Diseate. 


Infection after an attack c 


Quarantine required 
after UUett exposure 
to infection. 


Ohiekeu Pox . 
IMphtlietia . . 

Oemuui Measles 


BmaH Fob 

Wboopliif Oongb 


When every scab has fallen off. 

Four weeks after the commencement of 
attack, if no complications. 

Ten days after appearance of the rash. 

Two weeks after appearance of the rash 

Three weeks, or one week after disappear- 
aiice of the swelling. 

When examination shows no broken hairs, 
and no spores. 

Six weeks, or when sore throat, albuminuria 
and desquamation have dis^peared. 

When every scab has fallen off. 

Four weeks 

Five weeks, or two weeks after cough and 
whooping have disappeared. 

N,B , — In each case the number of weeks 
mentioned represents the MhorUit time* 


Twenty days. 
Twelve days. 

Twenty days. 
Sixteen days. 
Twenty-four days* 


Ten days. 

Sixteen days. 
Fourteen days. 
Twraty-one days. 







DREAMS 


Is there anything in this world sent 
by a higher Being that has not its use 
and meaning ? It is generally be- 
lieved that there is not, and conse- 
quently it has become an accepted 
belief that dreams are prophetic- 
some are sent as warnings, some to 
give happier thoughts and hopes, and 
others to give inspiration. 

Those who think it profanity to 
believe in dreams should search their 
Bibles for the many instances in 
Scripture when people were ** warned 
in a dream," and even those who doubt 
there being any significance attached 
to the visions of our sleep will almost 
always remember some dream they 
have had that was so vivid, so real, 
that it has impressed itself upon their 
memory for ever. It is probable too, 
that it was followed by a result that 
seemed immediately analogous to the 
dream. Many people believe that 
dreams go by contraries. 

Foolish dreams — just a jumble of 
persons and things, with nothing 
definite and no connecting links — are 
not worth a thought, being too often 
caused by the heavy suppers and con- 
sequent indigestion ; very horrif 3 dng 
dreams may be due to an excited con- 
dition or disordered nerves ; but clear, 
vivid dreams, in which there is sense 
and reason, seem often prophetic, and 
to convey injunctions or warnings. 

The following is a list of the subjects 
of dreams and the significance they 
have had for those that believe that our 
nightly visions should not be domin- 
ated "The baseless fabric of a dream." 
Abode (a strange one).— Foretells 
changes in your life. If turned out of 
one beware of danger. 

Aboard.— Coing aboard a ship denotes 
success. 

Abroad in a foreign land denotes 
change in prospects. 


Absent Ones.— If that these are ill. it 
means they are in danger ; if well, 
they are prosperous. 

Abundance of good things is significant 
of want. 

Abyss. — Falling into one, denotes 
trouble at hand. 

Acrobat. — Danger and risk of life. 

Adornment. — ^To dream of dressing 
smartly denotes probable loss of 
means. 

Adversity signifies prosperity. 

Advice. — Being advised or admonished 
foretells business troubles. ^ 

Affection (slighted), means the reverse. 

Agony denotes prosperity. 

Amputation of a limb is a warning of 
the death of some relative. 

Anchor means a sailor for a lover or 
husband. 

Angels signifies peace and happy 
intercourse with friends. 

Anger towards a friend indicates that 
he is a good and tried one. 

Angling.— If you catch a fish it is a 
sign of prosperity. 

Ants (and other insects) denote change 
of abode. 

Apes.— Denote enemies and danger. 

Apparel. — ^White, good luck ; black, 
bad luck ; blue, prosperity ; scar- 
let, calamity and loss of friends ; 
variety of colours, a chequered 
future. 

Applause given to oneself means scan- 
dal. 

Apples signify prosperity and love. 

Ashes means jealousy in a lover, also 
calamity and loss. 

As8a8Sin.-^hows pretended friends 
whom you cannot perfectly trust. 

Asylum. — Denotes trouble and most 
likely poverty. 

Auction.— If you buy anything at one 
you will suffer a loss. 

Baby. — Dreaming of nursing one indi- 
cates sorrow. 
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BUSlPH y®® wiB be poor. 

Bailltt. Denotes a favourable change 

in your fortune. , 

BdooM.— Sitting on one with a lover, 

it is a token of his jealoiay. 

B ri l e nn.— Denotes speculation m 

business. 

Banauet.— Demotes 

A.- cold one means plcusure, a 

hot one. pain. 

Baar.— Petty worries to come. 
iJal-Making of one shows you will 
move into a larger house. 

Beet denotes plenty. 

Bells denote speedy marriage, or for- 

BenaVs, if ye« relieve them, signify 

BlrS^y^nrSeMt* riches follow- 
ing them. 

£!25,“rp!i4'S -a I- 

HMun to on. to I0«. •»™. I” 

choice is not good. 

Boatt ta^'de^^^ater are a sign of 
*?)L^rity: « in rough water. 

Bo^t!— A new one foretells a new 

Books show a young woman she wiu 
marry a learned ^n. 

Boots warn you of . 

BouQuet means delay m . 

B»S denotes speedy, wealthy 

BiSSl sign you will always have 

Bride —To dream you are one denotes 
yoi nmy never W y®«* 
Bwding. if new. denotes a speedy 
change of residence, 
wnll Means you arc in danger. 

BSlan^e a Wt ««« ®‘ “ 

On* a bird in i* ^enote^wc^ 
to your next venture ; with no 

Oa’JdTdei^e a°s^y 

if there are many diamonds, you will 

wealth. . 

fiats are prophetic of treachery. 

OaSl^ pe^W gra«^» 


sperity; ficrce-iooking» long-horned 
cattle, you will be- attacked by 
enemies. , . 

OUldron foretell success in business, 
Ohureh or Place of Worship.— If you 
are there in black, ejcpect a wedding 
in your family *, if in white, a fungal. 
Cocks Crowing, — Beware of a treacher- 
ous friend. 

Colons are an omen of death. 

Complexion is one of the dreams ox 
contrary; if you see your face 
spotted and freckled, expect a return 
to health if you are not weU. 
Concerts.— There will be disagreements 
between you and your relatives. 
Cooking denotes some festivity m 
store. 

Corn or Cornflelds denote prosperity 
and fortune. 

Corpse.— The omen of a hasty and 
unfortunate marriage. . 

Dancing.— Your plans will succeed, 
and you will marry well. 

Dead Friends means news of living ones 
abroad. 

Diamonds indicate wealth and pros- 
perity. 

Dirt indicates misfortune. 

Disputing. — ^You will quarrel with some 
business person. 

Doctor.— Denotes you will not need <me. 
Dogs, fondling you, are omens of good ; 
if one bites you, a friend will be 

traitorous. , . „ 

Donkeys foretell the death of a well- 
known person. 

Dii^ng is a forerunner of loss of money. 
Drowning is a sign of danger at hand. 
Eating signifies quarrels and losws. 
Bggi suggest gain and profit in teade. 
Enemy. — K dream you beat one, 

you will triumph. 

Ermine is a sure sign of coming great- 
ness. 

Earwig.- Means an enemy. 

Efergreens show lasting love, honour, 
and happiness. ^ m 

pgees.— Strange ones are significant ol 
change of residence, 
pgif,.— If you are at one it is prophetic 
of failure in business. + 
Famine.— A dream of contnrary. 
Farowell.— Sh«^ changes for the better 
in your business. 

FeitUng.— Expect ^ 

Fenee.— Denotes a me m inoep ew.^ ^ 
Fiddle or Violin.— Denotes ft speedy 
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marriage unless a string breaks, 
when you will become a bachelor 
or old maid. 

fields, green and pleasant, show you 
will have happiness. 

^ warm bright one shows the 
approach of friends and happiness. 

Flag.— A waving one is a warning of 
danger. 

Floating in water denotes long life. 

Flowers, if beautiful and fresh, are 
omens of good ; if dead, of sickness ; 
if only red and white, a death. 

Flying, denotes an escape from diffi- 
culties and troubles. 

Fog should warn you that you will be 
unlucky. 

Forest. — Wandering in one shows 
that you will ere long achieve dis- 
tinction. 

Fruit. — Almonds foretells difficulties ; 
apples and apricots, prosperity; 
cherries, disappointment ; currants 
and hgs, success ; gooseberries, 
many children ; grapes, happy 
marriage ; lemons, quarrels ; melons, 
recovery from sickness ; nuts, riches ; 
oranges, losses; peaches, happy 
love. 

Garden.— A well stocked one denotes 
success in every business or profession 
in which you are engaged. 

Ghost is an omen of evil. 

.Gold means poverty. 

Goose.— If a young man dreams of 
one, he will have a foolish wife. 

Gun denotes the death of a friend. 

Hailing or Snowing denotes losses in 
business. 

Hair is a sign of approaching sickness.^ 

Hands, if tied, denote coipiing diffi- 
culties. L ; 

Harp*— Some one is trying to injure 
you. 

Hay.- Denotes prosperity and respect. 

Hedges are signs of pleasant prospects. 

Hedgehog.— You will meet a long lost 
friend. 

Hens signify joy and happiness. 

Home of your childhood, an indication 
of happy love and peace. 

Hoipeshoe is indicative of good luck 
coming. 

Hunting.— If you make a capture is 
luck, and vice versa. 

Husband.— To dream you have one, if 
you are not married, is a dream of 
contrary. You will not marry. 


lee denotes failure in your undertak- 
ings. 

HI.— To dream you are ill signifies 
temptations to be resisted. 

Ink means your plans will succeed, but 
if you soil your fingers, or spill it, 
you will fail. 

Ivory signifies prosperity in all things. 

Ivy is a sign that your lover or your 
husband and your friends are true 
and constant. 

Jackdaw. — ^Beware of danger. 

Jewels are lucky. 

Journey. — Shows a great change in 
your circumstances. 

Jug.— If you drink out of one you will 
have to take a journey. 

Keys. — A bunch mean riches ; if you 
give one, it will mean an offer of 
marriage ; if you lose one, you will 
be disappointed. 

Kissing.— If your sweetheart kisses 
another, he will prove unfaithful. 

Kite. — Denotes promotion in life. 

Knives are omens of evil, particularly 
if they be clean and bright.* 

Labour. — To dream you are working 
hard, signifies that your life will be 
an easy one. 

Ladder. — You will succeed in what you 
are attempting. 

Lamps^ burning brightly, are omens of 
success to what you wish ; dimly, 
they foretell sickness. 

Lark denotes good health. 

Laughter means tears and troubles in 
store. 

Laurel means success and victory. 

Lawyer is an omen of loss. 

Leaves upon a tree show a wedding. 

Lending is an omen of annoyance from 
friends. 

Letter. — The receipt of one means 
very unexpected news ; of sending 
one, that you will give a present. 

Lightning, to see without hearing ^ 
thunder, is to the sailor a good ‘ 
voyage ; to the farmer good crops ; 
to the Wer good luck. 

Lion means future power. 

Locks that you cannot unlock portend 
great difficulties in store ; if you 
succeed in turning the keys you will 
gain victory over your troubles. > 

Love.— Whatever you dream about 
this sentiment it foretells the con« 
trary. 

Luggage denotes tronble. 


o 
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Ibfl Do0 are lucky to dream of. 

Marigolds show constant lovers and 
friends for you. 

Mdrrtage means a funeral. 

MiUeln^ if nasty, suggests some small 
vexations. 

Miea denote there is scandal about you. 

Mirror. — It is unlucky for a young 
woman to see herself in a mirror. 

Money, if you pay it. is prophetic that 
you will re^ly be able to do so ; 
if you receive it. it is the sign of the 
birth of a child. 

Monkeys dreamt of are omens of trea- 
cherous friends. 

Mother, — Is a good omen. 

Mnshrooms.— Mean wealth. 

Musie signifies news from distant 
friends. 

Hest foretells marriage. 

Nettles show good fortune and honour. 

Night. — Sudden darkness overtaking 
you is a sign of misfortune. 

Nose Bleeding is a warning of sickness. 

Nuts s^th good kernels show you will 
gain money. 

Onk. — vigorous green one is a sure 
sign of success and happiness ; one 
s^uck by lightning is an omen. 

Onions. — You will discover money. 

Organ.— Is an omen of good fortune. 

Owl. — Foretells sickness. 

Pain signifies that you will have 
pleasure. 

Psiaee foretells success. 

Pareel.— One that you open means 
news from afar. 

Patches. — ^To dream you are patching 
and mending clothes prognosticates 
that you vlill have new and good 
ones. 

Pearls foretell that you will die rich. 

Peas» growing, represent good fortune 
to the lover. 

Pheasants or other birds flying foretell 
* a legacy. 

np are the omens of false friends and 
a faithful lover. 

Pigeons flying are a sign that your 
sweetheart ts good and true. 

ttneapples signify invitations to festi- 
vities. 

Mstol is an omen of evil. 

flv* — Foretells a happy union. 

PoBee.— There is honour in store. 

Mmroses are very unlucky flowers to 
dream of ; they are the forerunners 
of sickness and trouble. 


Preoiplees.— A warning to turn back 
from whatever fresh undertaking 
you are thinking of. 

Purse.— Is the harbinger of great happi- 
ness. 

Race. — If you win one, means you will 
succeed in business* 

Rags denote prosperity. 

Rail, travelling by, denotes a friend 
will pay you a visit. 

Rain foretells trouble. 

Rats are significant of enemies at hand. 

Rice is a dream of riches. 

Ring.— Signifies an oiTer of marriage ; 
the breaking or losing of one signi- 
fies widowhood. 

River. — To see one calm and bright, 
means peace and tranquillity ; if 
swollen and turbulent, trouble and 
perplexity. 

Ropes. — Beware of entering into agree- 
ments for a time. 

Roses, if in season, mean good luck ; 
if you dream of them in winter, it is 
bad luck. 

Scissors signify a speedy marriage. 

Serpents or Snakes denote deadly 
enemies. 

Silk is a token of success in your next 
venture. 

Silver. — You will not need to fear 
poverty for a long time. 

Soldiers signify quarrelling. 

Spiders indicate that you will receive 
money. 

Straw signifies loss. 

Teeth coming out is very unlucky, de- 
noting sickness approaching. 

^ Tempest is significant of troubles that 
you will overcome. 

Thorns.— These are bad ; they mean 
small trials and difficulties at the 
least. 

Tumble denotes the probable failure of 
your wishes. 

Tunnels denote short-lived troubles. 

Umbrella signifies great losses. 

Valentine. — One received by a girl is 
a very bad sign, showing her sweet- 
heart is ill. 

Walls show you will not be succeMful. 

Washing means recovery from illness. 

Wedding.— Indicates a funeral shortly. 

Weeping is a sign you will rejoice. 

Wife.— If you are not married, signi- 
fies that you will be an old 
maid. 

Wounded.— A wound means rejoicing. 
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FOR HEALTH 

The ideal clothing should be of 
such material as will protect the body 
from the too heating rays of the sun 
in warm climates, and induce so high 
a temperature in cold regions and 
seasons that the body will not suffer 
from chiU. It should also be of such 
material that its weight will not be an 
incumbrance or cause fatigue during 
exercise. 

It should be so fashioned that its 
weight will rest mostly upon the 
shoulders, and not bear too heavily 
upon the abdominal muscles. It 
should not press too closely upon any 
part of the body, lest it obstruct the 
circulation of the blood. 

It should be fashioned in such a 
manner as to furnish the least possible 
obstruction to locomotion, and indeed 
to all motion, so that we may be able 
to walk and work with nearly the same 
ease as if divested of all clothing. 

One of the most important condi- 
tions to be maintained in the adjust- 
ment of our clothing is a uniform 
temperature over the surface of the 
body, without pressure and with the 
least weight. In our climate, flannel, 
silk, or woollen textures, as a general 
rule, should be worn next to the sUn 
over the whole body, from the neck 
to the wrists and ankles. If there is 
any idiosyncrasy which prevents such 
material from being thus worn, it 
should be used as a second covering. 

When the temperature is such as to 
require extra clothing or wraps for the 
chest and upper extremities, the lower 
extremities uso should receive atten- 
tion. 

THE CORSET 

Many physicians have denounced 
the corset as a most pernicious 


garment, and have refused to compro- 
mise with it in any of its forms. But 
in spite of these protests, women still 
cling to it, and still declare that they 
must wear it or perish. The death 
of women occurring under the in- 
fluence of anaesthetics has in many 
instances been traced to impeded 
circulation resulting from tight cor- 
sets. Many other injuries to health 
are also the result of tight lacing. 

But I do not wear my corsets too 
tight,** every woman is ready to 
answer. No woman ever did, if we 
accept her own statement. '■» They 
themselves may be ignorant of the 
harm they are health, for 

Nature is long>suflering and for a time 
yields her rights so quietly that we 
do not realize how we are imposing 
upon her. But a day of reckoning 
will surely come to the woman who 
tight laces — and let us hope it will not 
come too late. 

UNDERWEAR 

The combination garment is far 
better for health than the chemise 
and drawers. In winter this should be 
of flannel ; in summer of silk, long- 
cloth, or cambric. Over-drawers, or 
bloomers, are preferable to three or 
four petticoats. 

While most climates seem to require 
that we should protect ourselves 
well from its fltful changes, it is 
nevertheless true that many per- 
sons accustom themselves to more 
clothing than they really need. There 
is no doubt that the less one wears 
the better, provided there is no sensa- 
tion of cold. The thicker the clothing, 
the heavier it is to carry about, and 
the less readily does it permit the 
constant and invisible exhalations 
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from the body to pass through its 
folds. A thin, light flannel cloth is 
often as warm as heavier goods. 
All flannel used for underwear should 
be light, warm, and porous— «nd in 
its inan^acture a little cotton should 
be mixed with the wool to prevent 
shrinking. Under-garments of aU^ 
wool flhnnel, if washed every week, 
as of course they should be, soon be- 
come nearly impervious to air and 
they ought then to be discarded. 
Those persons who object to flannel 
worn next to the skin in summer 
should wear, instead, thin silk, or any 
other material rather than cotton, as 
this has a peculiarly dying and heating 
efiect upon the skin. There should 
really be more clothing on the limbs 
and extremities than on the trunk of 
the body, as the former are remote 
from the vital organs whose constant 
action increases the temperature of 
surrounding parts, and the blood 
on which the system chiefly depends 
for ita« warmth has to traverse long 
distances in order to reacArjtheir 'CX-'"' 
tremities, and must sufi^ a gradual 
dintinution of heat as ft flows outward. 

SKIRTS 

Skirts used in walking should be 
short enough to clear the pavement, 
and to prevent their lower ^ges from 
becoming damp. They should also 
allow freedom to the feet and limbs 
in ^t most healthful of all out-of- 
door exercises. There should be no 
heavy trimming round the edge of a 
petticoat, or it will cling in to the feet 
and thus impede free action. 

STOCKINGS 

A warm merino stocking is best for 
winter wear. For keeping the stock- 
ings. in place no garters are to be 
thought of, as the compression of the 
calf of the leg is very injurious- 
stockings must be hM up by sus- 
pesiders. 

boots and shoes 

In cold and damp weather specialj^ 
pttkie must be taken to protect the 
rnTwith warm coverings, to elevate 
their soles above the ground, by 
many layers of stout lather ren- 
dtftd nearly impervious to damp and 


moisture, and, also, to give as much 
freedom to the movements of the feet 
beneath their coverings as ease in 
walking will allow. High-leeged boots 
should never be dispensed vntii during 
the winter season. Be sure to have 
the soles of your shoes broader than 
your feet, and the heels low, if yon 
would walk with ease, and avoid corns 
and bunions. To ensure warm feet 
in winter and not overheated ones in 
summer, wear heavy soles the year 
round. The higher .the tops of the 
boots, the warmer the ankle, provided 
they are so loose that the circulation 
is free. 

Calf-skin is the best leather for 
ordinary wear; but, while goat-skin 
is no protection against wet, its porous 
nature allows the exhalation from the 
foot to pass ofl freely. Nothing should 
be suflered to interfere with this func- 
tion of the skin. Cork-soles, covered 
on the surface with cloth, and goloshes, 
are too impervious to the air. Boots 
and stockings should be changed fre- 
quently, owing to the moisture of the 
foot 

HEADGEAR 

One essential in headgear is light- 
ness. Weight upon the head is in- 
jurious. A hat or bonnet so shaped as 
to shade the eyes, need not be heavy. 
When choosing a hat the best advice 
is— select one that is light, becoming, 
and does not press upon any part of 
the head. Get all the shelter possible 
in headgear without flying too much 
in the faccf of the " mode.*' 

MEN’S CLOTHING 

The clothing of men has for a long 
time subserv^ the legitimate uses 
for which it was designed. Each 
part is fitted to the body so as to keep 
the temperature equable. Its weight 
is borne on the shoulders ; and while 
it is loose enough to give free drcula- 
tion, it is yet not loose enpugh to 
lessen its protecting power. The tall 
hats of men form the most prominent 
exception to the adaptation of their 
clothing to proper uses. The covering 
of men^s feet is admirably adapted to 
their protection from cold and damp. 
The soles of [their boots are broad 
enough to allow the feet to sx]pMid| : 
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as Naturs designed it should, when 
pressed upon uy the weight of the 
b^y ; and the toes are wide enough 
to allow them to rest upon the sole 
separately, producing the elastic re- 
bound wmcn enables one to walk 
^thout fatigue. That there are men 
jfoolish enough to cramp their feet in 
narrow boots, we are aware; but 
these are a very small minority, and 
are not ihe leading ones who are 
copied by the masses. 

The nicely-fitting trousers, that 
permit such freedom in the move- 
ment of the lower limbs; the com- 
fortable vests, that preserve a uniform 
temperature of the chest; and the 
coat that so little inconveniences the 
wearer ; with the overcoat, so easily 
removed when the temperature of the 
place renders it unnecessary — ^these 
are all .beautifully adapted to their 
legitimate uses. 

It is true that fashion at times 
renders each of these garments less 
useful and convenient, as when dan- 
dies appear with trousers so tight as 
scarcely to permit bending the knees, 
or with vests open nearly to the waist 
that they may display their faultless 
linen ; or even with coats cut in at the 
waist to fit a figure girthed in stays ; 
but these freaks of fashion are usually 
of short duration, and the good sense 
of the masses does not adopt such 
extremes. ^ 

CHILDREN'S CLOTHING 

The long skirt, dress, and cloak 
worn by babies are really evils. A 
delicate child has hung upon i^ tender 
body a flannel skirt a yard long, and 
over that a cotton skirt equally long, 
and over that a dress to cover both, 
often weighted with heavy embroidery, 
and, if the child is carried out, a 
double cloak, longer than all, so ^t 
the skirts reach nearly to the floor as 
the infant is borne on the nurse's arm. 
Think of dll this weight attached round 
the waist of the child, hannng over 
little feet, pressing down die toes, and 
even forcing the feet out of their 
natural position. How much of de- 
formity and suffering this fashion 
produces none can tell ; but that it is 
a neat discomfort to the baby, evary 
thinking mother must perceive. 


High necks and long sleeves should 
be the rule in babies' dresses. To 
expose the delicate chest and arms of 
a young child in our cold, changeable' 
climate is often to bring on pneu- 
monia, and greatly to lessen the 
chances of life. 

The weight and pressure of wide 
sashes, long, full bows, and over-skirts, 
are very heating and wear3ring when 
laid upon little backs. All that tends 
to rob this early age of its natural- 
ness and simplicity deprives it of its 
greatest charm. 

BECOMINGLY 

In order to dress well, it is necessary 
that we should study our own appear- 
ance critically, and try to discover 
what style will most become our 
particular typo of beauty. Some 
women, without thinking about it, 
instinctively choose what suits them 
best in form and colour, but the major- 
ity throw themselves upon their millin- 
ers, their dressmakers, their fashion 
books, for a choice of a bonnet, a dress, 
or a fashion. Mi Miners, dressmakers, 
and fashion-books have necessarily, 
a monotonous sameness, all drawing 
their inspiration from one source ; 
the result is a distressing want of 
individuality. 

TALL PEOPLE 

The long slim figure can *' carry off " 
more ornamentation than any other 
variety of the human form divine. 
If the height be excessive, white and 
light colours should be avoided ; 
though, if the slimness be excessive, 
nothing is better adapted to appar- 
ently diminish it than white or light 
colours. A very tall and very slight 
woman should therefore avoid these 
pale shades, but if her head should be 
— as it sometimes is with very tall 
women — ^too small for her body, she 
may with advantage wear a white or 
light-coloured bonnet or hat. But 
if the height be moderate, and the 
cpntours proportionate to ^e height, 
this kind of figure may wear almost 
any colour, vithout being rendered 
conspicuous. 

• Tsui, thin girls should adapt the 
cut and finish of their dresses and 
coats to suit their figures, smd study thd 
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form of frills and the position of 
pockets with a special view to them- 
selves. A good dressmaker can always 
advise on such points. 

SHORT PEOPLE 

Short women should wear their 
trimmings arranged len^hwise as far 
as possible. Long, plain skirts give 
every advantage to a short woman. 
Large patterns make short people 
look insignificant. They should oiUy 
wear the very smallest, if, indeed, a 
pattern is necessary at all. 

A shirt and skirt differing from 
each other in colour is [one of the 
easiest ways of looking stumpy. 
Another is to wear a short coat with 
basques, and of a colour different 
from that of the dress. Checks 
also tend to apparently shorten the 
figure, while perpendicular stripes 
give it its full len^h, even a little 
over. Horizontal lines have exactly 
the contrary effect. These should 
be aiVoided by short people. 

STOUT PEOPLE!, 

Stout figures should wear only the 
darkest colours, and if they wish to 
add to their apparent height they 
should wear striped dresses; if the 
stripes are narrow and well managed 
in the cutting out, they serve to dis- 
guise stoutness ; if they are wide, and 
cross and recross each other in the 
trimming, they have an exactly con- 
trary effect. 

Stout people should never indulge 
in a breast-pocket, or any trimming 
that gives an extra look of width to 
the figure. Bright colours make a 
stout woman look stouter. 

yrrm PEOPLE 

Some hints for slight people have 
already been given in the article 
headed Styles for Tall People.” 

The thin and angular woman or 
girl may wear full and flowing draperies. 
Low bodices are out of the question, 
go are short sleeves, if the arms are 
also thin. Square bodices may be 
deftly managed so as to conceal thin- 
ness ; cut so as to cover the ” salt- 
cellar collar bones. The neck must 
be despwately thin— thin to ” scrag- 
4f it cannot be revealed to 


this extent. The fichu is for this 
reason perfectly adapted to very 
slight figures. It can be gathered in 
numerous folds across the chest, 
while, at the same time, it lies perfectly 
flat across the shoulders, where any- 
thing bulky is very (ugly. A form 
of mantle that is gatnered in at the 
waist in folds that spread out at each 
side, falling below the waist, is excel- 
lently suited to the thin, as it supplies 
fulness without absolutely veiling con- 
tours. 

Angularity is only disagreeable when 
the bones are large. With small 
bones a woman must be ” viciously 
thin ” to look angular ; but with large 
hips, large shoulders, large wrists, 
large ankles, large joints, and thinness 
added thereto, the best she can do 
is to hide as many of her ^les as she. 
can, and to do everything in her power 
to hide them under a covering of flesh, 
a covering which very often in such 
cases makes all the difference between 
a plain woman and a handsome one. 

COLOURS 

Never choose a colour because it is 
pretty in itself. Choose what will 
suit your hair and complexion, your 
costume, your circumstances and your 
purse. The fair of complexion may 
often wear yellow, aml^, and orange, 
if the colour of t^ hair contains any 
hint of these tints. The usual colours 
for the blonde are pale blue, pale 
green, pale mauve, and a certain 
reddish tone of the same colour, deep 
wine-colours^ and sapphire blue, if not 
too blue. 

A green dress or hat throws its 
complement of red upon the face. 
If the complexion be pale and deficient 
in ruddy freshness, or admit of having 
its rose-tint a little heightened, the 
green will improve it, though it should 
be delicate in order to preserve har- 
mony of tone. But green changes 
the orange hue of the brunette into a 
disagreeable brick-red. If any green 
at all be used, in such cases it should 
be dark. For the orange complexion 
of brunette the best colour is yellow. 
Its complementary, violet, neutralizes 
the yellow of the orange and leaves the 
red, thus increasing the freshness of 
the complexion. If tbs Ikin be more 
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yellow than of ange, the complementary 
orange falllingupon it changes it to 
a dull, pallid white. 

Blue 19 the standard colour for a 
blonde, as yellow is for a brunette. 
But blue injures the brunette by 
deepening the orange, which was before 
too deep. Violet yellows the skin, 
and is inadmissible except where its 
tone is so deep as to whiten the com- 
plexion by contrast. Rose-red, by 
throwing green upon the complexion, 
impairs its freshness. Red is objec- 
tionable, unless it be sufficiently dark 
to whiten the face by contrast of tone. 
Orange makes light complexions blue, 
yellow ones green, and whitens the 
brunette. White, if without lustre, 
has a pleasant effect with light com- 
plexions ; but dark or bad complexions 
are made worse by its strong contrast. 
Pleated daces are not liable to this 
objection, however, as they reflect the 
light in such a way as to produce 
the same effect as grey. The following 
colours will suit a brown-haired, white- 
complexioned, tall girl— greenish blues, 
warm browns, peacock blue and 
green, dark red, pinkish grey, and cer- 
tain soft shades of violet and mauve. 

For a tall, thin girl, with light brown 
hair, dark eyebrows and lashes, and 
a not very good complexion, the 
following colours are best : — ^Warm 
browns and greys, and soft greyish 
shades of blue, not too light. Brighten 
up the greys and browns with pretty 
ribbons in soft tints. 

When there is the least red in the 
hair abjure pink and the paler tones of 
red. \^en the complexion is pale 
and inclines to sallowness only the 
faintest tones of blue or soft heliotrope 
should be put near it; pure white 
never. But if the tinting of cheeks and 
lips is pink and white softly mingled, 
then pure white is the most becoming 
of aU possible tints, if tint it can be 
called which is absolutely colourless. 
With such a complexion one may 
wear almost anything, if the hair is 
free from red or gold. But there are 
certain shades of blue that rob even 
this delicate bloom of its highest 
charm. The blue that was once called 
” royal " belongs to this category, 
also the blue that is used in the 
lauhdry— before it is mixed, be it 
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understood. ' There are some shades 
of pink and magenta that are equally 
trying to the colouring of the perfect 
blonde. Rose-pink, of the paler kind 
goes beautifully with pink and white 
skins. A true blonde can sdso wear 
puaker grey, and tussore silk, with 

I ust a line of blue or soft pink about 
ler throat. 

Half way between the blonde and 
the brunette comes the " nut-browne 
mayde,'* who is often puzzled as to 
what colours suit her and what do 
not.. Let her take a bit of bright 
blue and lay it round her hair as she 
looks in the glass. If her tinting 
seems to change from vagueness to a 
positive contrast between the white 
and the red, she may not only wear 
blue, but abo green in its brightest 
expression — midway tones for the 
da3rtime, and paler for artificial light. 

There is a very soft bright tint of 
palest green, which brings out as no 
other colour ever can the clear tones 
of a rather dark complexion with 
brown eyes or black, and well-marked 
brows. The real brunette can adopt 
nothing better, and the nut-brown 
maid may safely share it with her. 
Even a black gown, most trying to 
the real brunette, may be made be- 
coming by putting a band of this 
bright green round the neck. 

Starch blue is a most valuable tint 
for those whose pink and white are 
not of the first-rate order. Bright 
cornflower blues are often very trying. 

Some complexions are drab, and in 
this case their owners should never 
choose kindred tones for hat or toque. 
A touch of scarlet and crimson reduces 
the greyness of the skin and helps out 
every rosy tone. People with drab^ 
complexions should avoid bright pinks. 

The nut-brown maid is often bet- 
tered by a knot of glowing ribbon in 
some rich tone of dark blue, metallic 
green, soft sulphur yellow, or vivid 
crimson. Before choosing any colour 
to wear one should place it in proximity 
to the face and note if the results are 
pleasing or the reverse. 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES 
Simplicity should be the dominant 
note in all children's dresses. ‘White 
or cream colour, suits little people 
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best M anile. But when other shades 
are used they should be of a delicate 
tint. Materials with a pattern are 
not suitable for children— neither is 
much trimming of any description. 

GENERAL HINTS 

Many a girl fancies that severity 
and tailor-mades suit her best, when 
in reality she needs softness and frillery 
and all that the dressmaker's art 
can do for her. Masculine-looking 
women are the better for being softened 
down and feminized by flutter and 
furbelow, and it is on a womanly 
woman, a girlish girl, that tailor-mades 
look best. 

A girl with large feet should not 
wear her skirts so short as unduly and 
unnecessarily to exhibit those extremi- 
ties. A girl with a thick waist can 
arrange her garments with a slight 
tendency to fulness upon the hips, 
by which means she will diminish In 
appearance the size of her waist. 

A^ little jewellery, well chosen and 
really good, may be a distinct advan- 
tage to the appearance, but too much 
of it defeats its own end. 

Gold or silver belts make the waist 
look larger. Any sudden contrast 
of colour makes the waist look large 
by drawing the attention to it. It is 
better always to wear a belt of the 
same tone of colour as the blouse. 

There is an old saying that the face 
suffers for every inch of neck un- 
covered by the dress. This may 
possibly have some truth in it, but 
there is no doubt that a pretty, round, 
white throat looks charming with the 
dress cut away, and perhaps a row of 
pearls encircling it. 

If a woman desires to make herself 
picturesque, let her not fancy for a 
single moment that a wild coiffure and 
an untidy person constitute that 
state. She may take counsel with an 
artist or a good dressmaker as to the 
style of dress that suits her, and, 
having judiciously selected her style, 
carry it out with due regard to that 
sdbderation which is never more valu- 
able in matters relating to dress. 

Neat b^ts are an important item 
in the wardrobe of the well-dressed. 



nemesis in the shape of comi and 
bunions, which necessitate very large 
and roomy boots and shoes after a 
few years. Boots should be worn 
in tunis, not day after day, as they so 
soon get out of shape. >^en cleaned 
they should be kept in a box with the 
cover on. It is well to give a good 
price for one's boots, and the same ad- 
vice applies to gloves ; much money is 
constantly thrown away on cheap 
boots and gloves. 

Never choose a cheap veil, or one 
with many spots. Both are extremely 
bad for the eyes. To have well- 
fitting clothes is one of the points by 
which a gentlewoman is distinguished 
from her lowlier sisters. It is not so 
easy a matter as might be imagined, 
needing a little thought and care, and 
the expenditure . of a great deal of 
money. Skill is costly, and only skill 
can compass the exactitude of fit 
which is the chief charm of a well- 
made dress. 

A sense of the fitness of things is 
shown not only in what we wear, but 
in when we wear it. The woman who 
breakfasts in a satin gown is much 
more truly ridiculous than the man 
who sits down to that early meal in 
a dress-coat. Woollen materials in 
winter, and cotton or linen in sum- 
mer, are the most suitable for the 
early morning. 

ECONOMY 

One of the first principles of true 
economy is to buy everything good, 
if not the best of its kind. An- 
other is, to buy nothing that is not 
really wanted, even if it appear to be a 
great bargain. It may quite consis- 
tently be a " great bargain " and yet 
be very expensive to the buyer. 

Tidiness is an essential part of true 
economy ; things that are put away 
properly and neatly last double as 
long as those thrown together anyhow, 
and they also look much nicer until 
the last. 

Economy is much furthered by 
taking care of one's garments. 
Clothes should be well-brushed, 
cleaned, and mended directly they need 
it. "A stitch in time saves nine, 
and also saves the garmeqt lor many 
months' longer wear* 
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Have boots snd shoes repaired 
immediately they show signs of re- 
quiring it, otherwise they will get 
piast men^ng. Everything should be 
replaced as it wears out, otherwise 
there will come a day when all will 
have to be replaced at once, for gar- 
ments have an astonishing way of 
wearing out together. 

Buy good materials, for these will 
** do up *' again and again, and not, 
as cheap ones invariably do, look 
shabby when donned for {he sixth or 
seventh time. It should be borne in 
mind that bright colours date far more 
than do neutral tints. A bright blue 
dress is remembered when a stone- 
coloured, grey, or cream-coloured is 
forgotten. This in itself is a very 
fair reason for the economical to 
refrain from purchasing hats and 
dresses. of striking colours or patterns. 
Neutral tints are alwa}^ in good 
taste and have the merit of never 
** clashing ” with other colours. 

It is an excellent rule always to buy 
articles of clothing which harmonize 
with each other, so that a hat can be 
worn with any dress, and the same 
with gloves, belts, neckties, etc. 

It is a good plan to wear black very 
often for dinner, if dressing for that 
meal be the rule. Black silk will 
** do up " over and over again, and, 
worn with different coloured ribbons, 
one does not get so tired of it. 
Summer silks come in nicely for dinner- 
dresses, with pretty fichus. There are 
also the resources of dyeing and clean- 
ing—a dress of really good material 
can generally be dyed with advantage. 

'' Keep a thing, its use will come,** 
is a valuable maxim in dress. Only 
throw away what is utterly useless. 
Scraps of silk, ribbon, and lace may 
all come in ** usefully at another 
time, and a judiciously-stored odd- 
and-end bag saves many a sixpence. 

Some good old lace is an invaluable 
possession to a woman who has to 
dress inexpenailvely. Like jewels, it 
may be worn frequently without 
incurring the reproach that invariably 
falls upon the wearer of a too well- 
known dress. With neatly arranged 
hair, well-fitting boots and gloves, 
a spotlessly clean person and a 
becomingly made dress, a girl can 


always look a lady even if her costume 
is of the most inexpensive kind. 

MEN’S DRESS (IN TOWN) 

For morning wear the morning-coat 
or jacket or the tweed suit is correct. 
After lunch the well-dressed man 
may continue to wear his morning 
coat or the regulation frock coat, with 
trousers of some neat, striped grey 
mixture. The tailor’s name for the ma- 
terial of these is *’ mixed cheviots.*' 

It is not considered good form to 
wear very light trousers except on 
special occasions, such as weddings, 
garden parties, or afternoon assem- 
blies of a festive kind. Even then it 
is better to err on the quiet side than 
to be over-loud. Waistcoats may be 
single or double-breasted. There is 
no restriction as to the colour of the tie. 

The Park suit may consist of a grey 
or light brown frock-coat, with waist- 
coat and trousers to match, and this 
is the usual dress for Ascot, the smart- 
est of all the races. At Sandoi^n the 
low hat or tweed suit, or long racing 
coat, are worn, except on the days 
when Royalty is present, when the 
King, or Prince of Wales, will set the 
example of wearing a black coat and 
silk hat, and all other men are expected 
to follow his example. 

For a morning walk in the Park 
in summer the straw hat, or low hat 
and tweed suit, are as correct as the 
black coat and silk hat. But it must 
be remembered that a straw hat or 
low hat cannot be worn with a black 
coat of any kind. The ** pot *’ hat 
and brown boots are permissible with 
an overcoat, under which there may 
be a tweed suit, but brown boots may 
not otherwise accompany a black 
coat, though they are admissible with 
the Ascot suit. There are special 
suits for all kinds of outdoor amuse- 
ments, such as shooting, golfing, 
tennis, boating, driving, ricQng, bicy- 
cling, fishing, hunting, etc., but into 
the details of these it is unnecessary to 
enter; however, a few hints may he 
useful. 

One of the mistakes made by novices 
in the hunting-field is that of getting 
themselves up in ** pink,** though tiiey 
may not be a member of any hunt. 
This is more particularly the case when 
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the packs are near town. Good West 
End tailors would never allow their 
clients to make such mistakes as these. 
They are the best authorities on all 
the minutiA of male attire, and it is 
wdl for the customer to put himself 
unreservedly into the hands of the 
lo^-experienced in such matters. 

ne usual riding costume for the 
Park consists of knickcrbocker suits 
with Norfolk, or other country jacket, 
brown tops and bowler hats. Straw 
hats are often seen on riders, but 
these have not quite so good an effect. 

It is easy to stultify the whole effect 
of the most perfectly made suit by the 
addition of a single incongruous 
article of attire ; such as a silk hat or 
patent boots with a shooting>suit. 

It is incorrect to wear o&er than 
black trousers with a dress-coat, and 
the shirt front should be of im- 
maculate whiteness. This is the only 
correct costume for evening wear on 
all occasions of a formal nature. The 
dinner-jacket may take the place of 
the ^ess-coat for home wear and at 
dinners in houses where one is a fami- 
liar guest It is also permissible at 
the play, but it would be incorrect to 
wear it when accompanying ladies. 

It is not necessary to wear evening 
dress in the stalls, private boxes, and 
dress circle of the theatres, though 
most people do so. 

WOMEN’S DRESS (IN TOWN) 

In the morning the toilette should 
be comparatively simple, even during 
the season. In the afternoon a certain 
amount of elaboration — ^more or less 
according to circumstances — ^is usually 
imported into the costume. 

^ Evening dress includes two styles, 
full and demi-toilette. The former 
exacts uncovered arms and shoulders ; 
the latter admits of partially covering 
both. The former comprises ball and 
dinner dress. The latter suffices for 
the theatre. Full dress is worn in 
private boxes and stalls at the opera, 
but it is only the women of the upper 
mm^ classes who wear full dress 
at the theatres. Ladies of high rank 
who sit in the stalls usually keep on 
their mantles, which are of a sort 
adapted to the season and the draughty 
character of many theatres. 


DRESd 

At fashionable restaurants evening 
dress is the rule at the dinner-hour. 
Those who are going on to opera or 
dance wear full dress at these mnners. 

At fashionable race-meetings, such 
as Sandown, Ascot, Epsom, Good- 
wood, etc., ffarden-party dress is 
usually seen, though tailor-mades are 
by no means out of place, when 
smartly built and accompanied by 
something rather ornate in the way of 
headgear. 

At weddings the bride's white satin 
is often replaced by silk muslin, chiffon 
or lace. Should she elect to be mar- 
ried in travelling dress, her brides- 
maids wear sdiart visiting costumes 
instead of the usual white or light- 
tinted bridesmaidenly attire. A widow, 
when marrying again, wears grey, 
mauve, heliotrope, lavender, biscuit 
or deep cream-colour, or any tint not 
mournful or lugubrious. She has no 
bridesmaids, but is usually accom- 
panied by one ** maid of honour," 
whose dress must not be so light of hue 
as to eclipse her own. 

Dress on the river partakes of the 
nature of seaside costume, but is 
usually less rigorously tailor-cut More 
ornament is permitted than in the case 
of yachting dress, but lace-trimmed 
white petticoats and black patent 
shoes are equally out of place for both. 

The object of a fashionable woman 
in dressing is to make herself distinc- 
tive without becoming conspicuous 
— ^to excel bv her union of graceful 
outUne and fidelity to the fashion of 
the moment (no easy task) — and, while 
offering no striking contrast to those 
around her, so to individualize herself 
that she is one of the few who remain 
in the memory, when the crowd of 
well-dressed women is recalled only 
as an indistinguishable mass. 

WOMEN’S DRESS (IN THE 
COUNTRY) 

For seaside and country wear tmlor- 
made costumes are indispensable, the 
materials being cloth, serge, homespun, 
and other woollens. 

Travelling dresses consist of tweed, 
serge, Irish frieze, homespun, and 
other all-wool materials, and are of the 
class of tailor-mades. 

In hot weather whits muslins, piqud^ 
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and flowered or pale muslins may be two montlis, modified black for one. 
worn by the sea, with open-worked For grandfather or grandmother; 
white stockings and white shoes, crape for three months, black for two. 
Alpacas, surahs, foulards, and mohairs For cousin : black for two months, 

are suitable for seaside and travelling These are the general rules for mourn- 

dress. To wear satin, brocade or rich ing, but it is needless to say that they 
heavy silks is as great a solecism as are often modified by circumstances, 
for a man to don frock coat and silk Wives must remember that they wear 
hat at seaside places or when travelling, mourning in the same degree for their 
Glittering bead trimmings and ela- husband's relatives as for their own. 
borate embroideries are also quite out All deep mourning dresses are in 
of place, and should be reserved for woollen materials, many of which are 
more ceremonious occasions. manufactured with a view to making . 

them resemble the texture of crape 
MOURNING as nearly as possible. Suedes and 

Mourning for men is hardly ever silk gloves must be worn during the 
worn except in the first two or three first three months of a widow's mourn- 
weeks after bereavement. A widower’s ing, and after that French kid may 
mourning is not worn for more than a take their place. It is also permitted 
couple of months, unless the widower to widows to lighten the intensity 
should belong to the class who cling of their weeds by the addition of collar 
conservatively to old customs, and and cufls of white batiste. A cap is 
believe *that to doff his weeds would usually worn by widows, but is not 
imply some disrespect to his late wife, compulsory. 

The correct period for mourning, as At the end of six months a widow 
observed in England by the upper may drop deep crape and distinc- 

middle classes : are as follows — tive headgear and take to " black 

For a husband ; crape for a year, silk " if she desires. During the last 

black for a year. three months of mourning she may c 

For father or mother : crape for six wear grey, white, lavender, violet, and 

months, black for three. indeed almost any tint save green, blue. 

For brother or sister : crape for and brown, with her black gowns, 

three months, black for three. Crape is the accepted sign of mourn- 

For son or daughter : crape for six or ing and serves as a shield and protec- 
nine months, black for three more. tion to the wearer from inquirers that 
For uncle, aunt, or niece : black for would be painful to answer. 

HEIGHT IN RELATION TO WEIGHT 
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average weight Of the clothes at different ages is A of total weight of 
male body and of that of a fetn.i. , . t. e 



EDUCATION 


THE OBJECT 

The ultimate object of education ia 
not the acquisition of knowledge but 
the development of character. In an 
age of competition, such as that in 
which we live, it is easy to understand 
how this fact can be obscured by the 
more obvious necessity of specialisa- 
tion, without which commercial suc- 
cess is daily more difficult of attain- 
ment. Nevertheless it remains true 
that a nation's greatness rests upon the 
moral character of its sons, and the 
real education question, as has been 
well said, is " not the question of 
theology or no theology in the chil- 
dren's schools, but the question how 
far it IS possible to get any large section 
of our population to ' see life steadily 
and to see it wholej " 

It is a mother’s duty to train her 
children, if her health and time permit 
— ^to train them during the first few 
years of their lives at least. But if 
this cannot be, a pressure that she 
cannot avoid being upon her, or if she 
cannot afford a governess, it will be 
better far for them to remain at home 
picking up such stray information as 
they can, than to let them attend a 
cheap unreliable school. At all events, 
at home they will learn no ill ; at an 
inferior school there is every proba- 
bility that they may lose every particle 
of their native refinement, when a 
mother can teach her children herself, 
having the necess^ time to devote 
to the work and being quite competent 
for it, and at the same time possessing 
patience and perseverance to carry out 
her self-imposed task, it is likely they 
,will be able to compete with those at 
a ** finishing establishment," and win, 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

Everybody knows the value and 
lasting nature of first impressions. 
It is a very trite, well-ridden subject, 
in fact, whm childhood and its man- 
agement are concerned. But even ^ 


upon the adult mind first impressions 
upon any matter seldom if ever com- 
pletely fade away. When a man is 
going to meet another on business of 
importance, the two having hitherto 
been strangers to each other, he ia in 
nine cases out of ten careful and parti- 
cular to a fault concerning his personal 
appearance, and puts an extra guard 
upon his speech and manner, in short 
he is mindful about the value of the 
first impression. He knows intuitively 
that the first glance this other man 
bestows upon him will photo^aph him 
mther as liiced or disliked in his memory 
perhaps forever. And the first impres- 
iiomi made upon a child's mind will 
cling to him throughout life, toned 
down and partly eradicated it may be 
by e3^rience, but the shadow is there. 

Before sending children ** out " in 
the world — and going to school is the 
preliminary taste they have of " leav- 
ing home for good "—let them be of an 
age to discriminate between right and 
wrong in a degree that will enable them 
to steer clear of the besieging army 
of snares that through all our lives, 
adult or childish, we have to contend 
against. 

TRUTH 

The tiniest child who can talk can 
be taught the significance and import- 
ance of strict truth. It is of no use to 
preach truth to it unless you yourself, 
its parent or its teacher, are truUiful. 
At least, it must never know to the 
contrary, and it is no slight feat of the 
mind to be able to deceive a child 
effectually 1 They are clever and must 
possess much facial control and the 
hundred and one artifices of manoeu- 
vre, who can withstand the clear, 
straight questioning of a child's eyes, or 

Some children possess^curiOusiSm 
respecting truth and the wideedness 
of telling an untruth. 

, Teach them that there Is no elasticity 
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in truth t But to teach them thus so 
that they will follow your directions 
from a love of virtue and not from a 
fear of you» requires a person to hold 
partly the standard with his own 
hands. 

HONESTY 

Honesty is the sworn companion of 
truth, they are nothing without each 
other. 

A child's parent or his teacher with 
whom he is constantly, and whom he 
makes his model, must be honest, if 
the child is to be honest. 

CARELESSNESS 
A very vexatious quality is this in 
children. Breakages, and other mis- 
fortunes, when a child is always per- 
petrating them, should not be passed 
over. This is a different matter alto- 
gether to being over severe with a child 
that has had an accident. It is always 
best to pursue a mild course and the 
child will then strive to become careful. 

Careless children are those who 
are always getting into trouble from 
the want of thought, because it is 
their habit to make blunders over 
almost everything they undertake. 
With these, no amount of severe pun- 
ishment will have a deterrent effect. 

The punishment should be gradual, 
and consist in a deprivation of some 
favourite toy, amusement or occupa- 
tion. 

To give him a “ long lesson "is non- 
sense. We want children to like their 
studies, and if we give them some by 
way of punishment, however will they 
like it ? To deprive them of food is 
not right from the health point of view. 
To take away fruit or favourite food 
is also hardly to be advised, it makes 
children put an undue value upon such 
things, and, when such is taken away 
and given to another it is positively 
wrong. Brothers and sisters ought 
not to be made happier or richer by the 
failings of one of their crew. 

Carelessness can be checked best by 
the parent and others unceasingly 
^ing on the alert to stop the child in 
nis headlong propensities. Punish- 
ment should be "graduated." Give 
the delinquent fair warning, and let 
the first penalty attached to it be a 


slight one, increasing in severity when 
there is little or no alteration in his 
behaviour. The greatest punishment 
this kind of child can have is to be put 
to bed for a whole or part of a day. 

DESTRUCTIVENESS IN 
CHILDREN 

All children are more or less destruc- 
tive in their habits, but it results from 
a natural curiosity to get behind the 
scenes in many cases. 

The habit of destructiveness is a 
very bad one, however, and the house 
in which children are allowed to be 
destructive is a very disagreeable one. 
These are the children that the careful- 
minded builders and lodging-house- 
keepers have in view, when they post- 
script their advertisements with 
"Children objected to." 

With very little children there is no 
cure but to let them see by your voice 
and gestures that you do not approve 
of their handiwork. Older children 
must be strictly forbidden to pail 
things to pieces for the mere sake of 
doing so. For if they are destructive 
with one thing they will be with an- 
other, and their clothes will figure in 
such delinquencies to no small extent. 

It is of no use to storm and scold 
over tom garments when their wearers 
are allowed to tear books. They see no 
difference in the two transactions. It 
is really all alike to them and is merely .. 
the result of what has been neglected 
in their home lessons— that they have 
never been taught to be careful. 

POLITENESS OF CHILDREN 
This is absolutely a necessary part of 
a child's education. Politeness is a 
certain refinement of manner and 
speech, very pleasing to see and hear, 
and also very pleasant to be the reci- 
pient of. From a child it is doubly 
grateful; there is something really 
worth having in the timid respectful 
homage of the little ones. 

Above all should children be polite 
and nice in manner towards servants 
and inferiors generally. The teaching 
of children here is a little difficult. 
With them the line is so very fine- 
drawn between pohteness and famili- 
arity. In explaining the difference 
we are not unlikely to get into a kind 
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of fog ourselves, for the truth is their 
minds are m innocent at present re- 
specting gr^es and station and posi- 
tion, that people are all alike " to 
them. And then we are open, in 
teaching a necessary lesson, to impart 
also a very unnecessary one of pride. 

Politeness is a kind of habitual rever- 
ence for others, springing from kindly 
loving impulses of the heart. 

Of course there are the various 
** politenesses " between people of 
the world in their daily intercourse 
resulting from good breeding and a 
natural desire to be thought pleasant ; 
but these can be thrown on and off 
** like a garment," and are not the arti- 
ficial accomplishments to be taught to 
children. 

The behaviour of children to servants 
is sometimes of a scandalous nature. 
Were it not allowed it could not of 
course exist. 

CRUELTY IN CHILDREN 

This is an acquired vice. Children 
are naturally tender-hearted. Boys 
are the chief delinquents here, girls are 
seldom cruel. Bcf^s learn it from each 
other, and the principal teachers are 
those whose parents can sit quietly by 
and allow them to pull the wings and 
legs from flies and other little creatures 
without a word of reproach. That 
there are some children more disposed 
than others to the exercise of cruelty 
every one knows, and bodily pain to 
themselves is the most effectual 
means of rooting out the eviL 

NEATNESS AND DISORDER 

All children, no matter what their 
age or station, should be taught to do 
as much for themselves as possible, 
having it explained to them how much 
better and easier for them it is to be 
independent of another's help, besides 
rendering them so much more valuable 
to their friends. Specially should 
they early learn to be neat in their 
appearance, and orderly in their man- 
ners. They can dress themselves, 
and those younger thaii themselves, 
folding away their clothes as well as 
grown people can perform these 
duties for them, when properly and 
patiently taught the way. They will, 
moreover, be delighted to assist when 


they find that their assistance is of 
importance, and is considered as such^ 
Girls cannot too early be taught the 
value of knowing how to perform the 
customary duties in a household ; they 
should have every opportunity afforded 
them of seeing them done, and of trying 
to do them. The lesson will be thus 
learned pleasantly, continuously, and 
thoroughly. Mothers will have house- 
wives growing up around their firesides 
unawares. 

Let little girls be allowed the tiny 
duties of dusting chair legs, etc., as a 
reward or a privilege. Every mother 
has of course the highest sincerest 
hope that her girls will be happy 
when "they grow up and mar^.^* 
If her own married life is a happy one 
she will wish this, and if it is the reverse 
she will still more earnestly wish it 
Mothers, then, can do a great deal to- 
wards their fortunate end, if they will 
commence from their earliest oppor- 
tunities to insist on the habits of neat- 
ness and order in their small daughters* 
minds. 

WASTEFUL CHILDREN 

The habit of waste is a terrible sin. 
It is often not the children's fault 
they have it. Allowed to leave pieces 
of this , and pieces of that, they do not 
know ^at this constitutes waste ; in 
fact they do not know what waste is. 
Wasteful boys and girls make impro- 
vident men and women. 

PRAISING CHILDREN 

All children are greatly susceptiblo 
topraise. Judiciously used it is a great 
key to their hearts. Praise whenever 
there is a loophole to do so. The 
system works wonders. But do not 
praise one at the expense of another or 
lor the ridicule of another. The effect 
of the praise then is to make one feel 
himself superior to the other. 

QUABRELLINO 

When children quarrel over their 
games, the very best remedy for such 
unpleasantness is to separate them. 
It is usually next to impossible to get at 
the actual pith of the dispute, e^ 
child generally being of the opinion 
that he or she is in the rifl^t. And ae 
no- parent, who is Just, wiU exhibit ttie 
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least amount of partiality between 
children of one family, this will settle 
the question. It may be the right and 
wrong doer are equally punished, still 
the lesson will be a salutory one. They 
will learn to bear and forebear more. 

WHEN TO COMMENCE 

The exact period from when a cliild's 
education should be commenced must 
of course be decided by circumstances, 
some children being by health and 
mental attributes not fitted to learn 
lessons so soon as others. To be upon 
the safe side, therefore, parents should 
not begin with any of them too early. 

Do not strain a child’s mental powers 
in order to make it a kind of little 
wonder and infant prodigy. Instead 
of really laying a good foundation stone 
for education, this n^erely makes them 
precocious beyond their years, and 
precocity is very unendurable to people 
who like to see children as they ought 
to be, simple and childlike. It is doing 
the child itself a mental injury, it 
makes it old before its time. 

Six years of age is quite young 
enough for a child to begin to learn its 
alphabet. Very likely it will know it 
before, picking it up ; but it need not be 
taught before this. Such wise delay 
makes the teacher's task ten-fold easier ; 
the child begins to understand what 
it is being instructed in. In its earlier 
days it does not understand the lesson. 
Slow children are not happy children. 

When children are in training, 
however, let it be a punctual one, not 
lessons one day and holidays two days. 
In many systems of education there 
is too much work. The child learns 
from 9 till 12, and again from 2 till 
4.30 ; and for children under ten this 
is enough. Over this age there may 
be an hour in the evening, or bet- 
ter still in the early morning. It is 
wrong to compel children to study 
much in the evening, poring over les- 
sons after they have been hard at them 
all day. 

When the tea hour is at five it will be 
nearly six before the meal is over, 
€hen there is the washing of the hands 
and face (never permit the omission 
of this either before or after a meal) 
and the children generally, and most 
naturally, expect to be allowed to play 


now. And they should be so allowed, 
and lessons left till the morning. 

CHEERFUL SCHOOLROOMS. 

Education should be carried on, so 
far as children are concerned, whether 
great or small, in as pleasurable a 
manner as possible, and a schoolroom 
made pleasant. 

LITTLE CHILDREN 

Let it be done in as playful a manner 
as possible. Set the children to the 
table in high chairs and teach them 
with a pennyworth of beads and a box 
of lucifer matches with the brimstone 
heads cut ofi. They can be butchers, 
and bakers, etc., and you are the 
purchaser and the pieces of stick and 
the beads represent the tradesmen's 
wares. The pieces of stick will form 
all the letters of the alphabet in a rude 
fashion, and when paying for the 
purchases ** twice one are two "a is 
early learned. With older children 
the lessons at home can always have 
a little fun sprinkkAl amongst them. 
It is like the sugar in which the medi- 
cine is concealed, although it does not 
do away with it, it makes the potion 
more palatable. 

PRAYERS 

Prayers morning and evening are 

good ” for everybody, especially 
“ good " are they for children, when 
the latter can understand them. 
Prayers read to children should have 
something in them to rivet their atten- 
tion. 

POCKET MONEY 

All children should be allowed a 
little money to spend completely as 
they wish. Much of their disposition 
may be gathered from the way in 
which they spend their allowance. 
Teach them, whenever they wish to 
purchase an article, and have not 
money enough to do so, to wait until 
they can, and that to borrow*is to put 
themselves in a dependent position. 
Check any symptoms of either of the 
two excessive faults of borrowing or 
lending in the bud. Generosity should 
be encouraged. 
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INTRODUCTIONS 

When introducing two men to each 
other the name of the inferior is men- 
tioned first. By the inferior is meant 
the younger, the less important, or the 
one of lower rank. Supposing the 
social rank of both is equal and the 
age about the same, then the intro- 
ducer " should first name the one with 
whom he. or she. is most familiar. 
There may be counteracting circum- 
stances. however, which would tend to 
reverse this order of things, but as a 
general rule the above holds good. 
Never introduce a lady to a gentle- 
man ; but always the gentleman to the 
lady. That is. mention the man's 
name first, addressing yourself to the 
wdhian — thus : “ Allow me to intro- 
duce Mr. Smith. Miss Jones." or simply 
" Bfr. Smith. Miss Jones." And follow 
this up by saying " Miss Jones." ad- 
dressing Mr. Smith as you do so. 

When introducing two women to 
each other the same rules apply as 
when introducing two men. 

It is not usual for the persons intro- 
duced to one another to shake hands. 

A slight bow suffices, supplemented 
by as much of a smile as may seem 
appropriate, and. generally, a con- 
ventional " How do you do." A man. 
of oourse. always raises his hat when 
introduced to a woman. There are. 
^however, exceptions to the rule with 
regard to handshaking, as in the case 
of a hostess who invariaoly shakes 
hands with her guests, whether she has 
met them before or not. or there may 
be other reasons why a handshake 
should be a natural and pleasing act 
under the circumstances, as when two 
people are introduced who. although 
they have never met before, have cause 
to feel a mutual friendliness and 
interest. But under any circum- 
stances a man should never put out his 
hand in greeting until a lady extends 
hers; and the younger or less im- 
portant person must always wait for 
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his. or her. superior to make the first 
advance. 

It is bad manners to introduce people 
without permission. Nor must this 
permission be asked in the hearing of 
the second party. If Mr. A. desires 
to know Miss B..the lady's leave must 
be obtained before he can be presented 
to her. The only exception to this 
rule is at a dance, or social gathering, 
where introductions need not be re- 
garded as leading to acquaintanceship. 
They are only for the occasion, and 
may be ignored next day. 

CARDS 

Visiting cards cannot be too plain. 
The size of a man's visiting card is 
exactly three inches by one and a half, 
and the pasteboard must be pure white 
and glossy. The size of a woman's 
is three and a half by two and a half 
inches. Married women have separate 
cards from those of their husbands. 

A young unmarried girl who lives at 
home has no separate visiting card, 
but shares that of her mother, under 
whose name her own appears. But 
when the girl ceases to be exactly a girl, 
or strikes out a line of her own. with 
perhaps a perfectly different circle 
of acquaintances from that of her 
mother, or becomes a traveller, then 
she may use her own visiting card. 
Should she have no mother, her card 
would bear her own name. or. if she 
have sisters, it would read "The 
Misses " before the surname. Should 
an aunt or other female relative be 
living with and chaperoning her, the 
aunt's name would appear above that 
of the girls. 

It is not considered good form to 
omit " Mr." or " Miss " upon a visiting 
card. Any one of sufficiently good 
social standing to use a visiting card 
must put some sort of ihdicatorv tit'e 
before the name. Cards should al- 
ways bear the full and ceremohipus 
title. Women cannot avail themselvos 
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ol any of their husbands' titles 
unless they proceed, not from an office, 
but from a dignity — such as a peerage, 
courtesy title, baronetcy, or knight- 
hood — and therefore it is a solecism 
in etiquette to put on their cards, 

Mrs. General A." or " Mrs. Admiral 
B." The wife of a general, or admiral, 
is simply Mrs. A. or Mrs. B. 

It is incorrect to put on a card such 
terms as senior or junior. In order to 
distinguish between members of one 
family the Christian name must be 
given, as Mr. Henry Smitlli or Mrs. 
Robert Jones. 

The name occupies the centre of the 
card, and the address is in rather 
smaller characters in the left-hand 
corner. Sometimes the particulars 
of the “ At Home " day are printed on 
the card,; sometimes merely written. 

Men's cards often have the name 
of their owner's club or clubs printed 
below their private address. 

Should a man, or woman, have no 
permanent address, it is well to have 
only the name printed, filling in the 
address in pencil before leaving or 
preseriting the card. 

Visiting cards should be left in per- 
son or sent by a servant. They are 
only sent by post in very rare cases. 

In making a call the visitor does not 
send in her card if her acquaintance 
should be at home, but only leaves it 
on departure, or if the friend is 
out. A married woman leaves 
two of her husband's cards with one 
of her own. Of the two, one is 
meant for the lady called upon, the 
other for her husband. Should the 
lady called upon be unmarried or a 
widow, the caller leaves only one of her 
husband's cards. Cards should either 
be given to the servant, if the lady of 
the house is out, or placed by the visi- 
tor on the hall table when leaving — ^no 
word is necessary. Guests should call 
and leave cards on their host and 
hostess within a week after a dinner- 
party or any other form of entertain- 
ment and hospitality. 

When a man calls alone he leaves 
two cards, one for the ladies of the 
house and one for the gentleman or 
gentlemen. 

In calling to inquire after the welfare 
of an lnvimd» or after the family has 


suffered bereavement, cajris are alwa3rs 
left. Cards should be^left after an 
invitation, whether the latter be 
accepted or not. 

When a lady calls to inquire for 
another on the birth of a child she 
leaves her own card, but not her 
husband's. 

When an invalid recovers she gener- 
ally has cards printed thus: "Mrs. 
A. returns thanks for—" here follows 
a blank, where the inquirer's name 
may be written — " kind inquiries." 

The same form of card is used to 
return thanks for cards of condolence 
left on the occurrence of a death, and 
these should not be sent out until the 
invalid or mourner desires to intimate 
that she is ready to receive her ^ends 
when they call, which those well 
acquainted will generally do after re- 
ceiving one of the " return thanks " 
cards. These cards are always sent by 
post. ^ 

When making a purely business call, 
it is necessary to send in one's card by 
the servant, so th';^t no mistake may 
occur over the name. 

CALLING 

First visits, that is to say, calls com- 
mencing an acquaintance, are always 
paid by the person of highest rank or 
social consideration, and it is a solecism 
in etiquette for the lower to make the 
first move. In the country, however, 
this rule may be disregarded, and old 
residents are at liberty to take the 
initiative and leave cards on any new- 
comer with whom they desire to be 
intimate. After cards have been* 
left the person called upon should 
return the caH within a week or ten 
days. 

If, after a call has been made upon 
any lady, she returns it by merely leav- 
ing a card, it is generally understood 
to indicate that she does not wish to 
further the acquaintanceship ; though 
there may be extenuating circum- 
stances which occasioned the call being 
omitted. * 

In London, however, a first visit is 
usually accomplished by merely leaving 
cards, and when such is the case, it 
should be returned in similar fashion 
the ensuing day. If, however, a coU 
is really made, that is, if the lady comes 
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inferior leaves it to them to originate 
subjects of conversation, and never 
introduces any topic of his own. Also, 
the sole exception to the rule of a 
hostess shaking hands with all her 
guests is when the latter are of royal 
blood, in which case the hostess waits 
for her royal guest to hold out his or 
her hand before she extends her own. 

INVITATIONS 

The usual length of invitation for a 
Dinner Party is three weeks, but this 
is by no means a fixed rule. In the 
height of the London season it may be 
abridged or extended, according to 
circumstances. Sometimes a hastily 
got up dinner is given for some one 
who is passing through London, or 
visiting some provincial town. At 
other times a distant date is fixed at a 
season when every one may be sup- 
posed to be fully engaged for weeks to 
come. There are two forms of invita- 
tion : the purely formal and the 
••friendly.” The former is usually 
written on an invitation card, but not 
invariably so, while the latter is 
written on notepaper of the small size 
known to stationers as “ invitation 
note.” The card is worded as fol- 
lows : — 

A Formal Infltatloii. 

Mr, and Mrs, Brown 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Green’s 
company to Dinner 
on Tuesday, July 9, 


A Friendly Inritation. c 
DxAR Mrs. Grrin,— Will you and Mr. 
Green give us the pleasure of your com- 
pany at dinner on Tuesday, July 9, at 
eight o'clock ? 

Or 

Dear Mrs. Grbxn,— W ill you and Mr. 
Green dine with us on Tuesday, July 9, at 
ei|^t o'clock? 

Beplylnf to iBfitatlons.— 'The mode of 
feplying is regulated by that of the in- 
vitation. It would be a great mistake 
to answer a friendly note with a formal 
one, and replying to a formal card by 
a note is sometimes misunderstood. 


If there are dreumstanees to be 
explained as to why the invitation 
cannot be accepted, it is sometimes 
well to write in the first person, but 
this only applies to pamcular in- 
stances. A short explanation can 
very well be couched in the third 
person, as : — " Mrs. Black regrets very 
much that she is unable to accept Mrs. 
Grey's kind invitation for the gth, as 
she will not be in tovm.” The formula 
" Owing to a previous engagement ” 
has been so often used to convey 
studied incivility that a reason for 
declining an invitation has come to be 
considered almost a necessity, excrat 
in the most formal cases, or where the 
ac^aintanceship is v^ slight. 

Ihe form of mvitation cards varies 
slightly, but the simplest are those 
used by persons of the highest rank. 
The usual size is 4} by 3^ inches, and 
the printed characters are copper- 
plate. The lines run as follows : — 


Mr. and Mrs. Blank 
request the pleasure of 

company at Dinner 

on ‘ 

o^dock. 

56, Highland Squaire. R.S V.P. 

No gilt diges, or crests, should appear 
on the cards. 

Invitations to Weddings usually take 
the following form 


Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
request the pleasure of 
Mr, and Mrs. Robinson's 
company at the 
Marriage 

of their daughter Geraldine and 
Mr. Alfred SmUh, 
at 

Saint PauTSt Knithtsbridge, 
on Thursday, June 30, ed s.50 p.m., 
and afUowards 
at 

soo, Cadogan Place, 

Usually the whole of this is printed, 
with the exception of .the names Of the 
guests. 
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AU answers to invitations should be 
framed as nearly as possible upon 
the lines of the invitations themselves. 
Thus, the correct reply to the above 
would be ; — 

Mr. and Mrs. Robinson have much 
pleasure in accepting Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones’ kind invitation to the marriage 
of their daughter on Thursday, June 
30.” 

Should the invited guest intend to be 
present at the church, but not at the 
reception, he, or she, must convey as 
much in reply. 

In declining an invitation it is not 
so necessary to specify day and hour 
as it is in accepting, the idea in doing 
so being to assure the host or hostess 
that the guest is quite clear on the 
matter of date and time. 

Invitations to *'At Homes.**--These 
should bb sent out a fortnight or three 
weeks before, and in the height of the 
season even longer. The usual form 
is a card measuring five inches by four, 
and reading as follows : — 


Mrs, Caudley-Smith 
Ai Home 

Thursday, June S9, 

4 «« 7. 

200, Ridley Square, 

R,S.V.P. 


In the case of royalty or guests of very 
high rank this line is phrased — 

“ To have the honour of meeting 
Their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Quelquechose.** 

Should the announcement be dancingi 
the hour when it is to begin is stated 
on the invitation, and is very often 
followed by the hour when carriages 
are to be ordered. As 

** Dancing, 9.30; 

Carriages, 4 o'clock.” 

An invited guest would reply to the 
above invitation, as follows : — 

** Mr. Edward Morris has much 
pleasure in accepting Mrs. Caudley- 
Smith's kind invitation for Thursday, 
June 29." 

It is a mistake to write, ** WiU have 
much pleasure in accepting." 

It is permitted to send out invita- 
tions on folded notepaper, or in an 
ungummed envelope, with a J^alf- 
penny stamp, since this plan in no 
way afiects the convenience of the 
recipient. 

An invitation to stay in a friend's 
house should always be explicit about 
the term of the visit, and the reply 
should be so worded as to convey to the 
hostess the visitor’s acceptance of the 
same, including the date of its ter- 
mination. 


The names of the invited persons 
are written at the top, above the 
” Mrs. Caudley-Smith.” If the ** At 
Home ” is to be held at any other place 
than the residence of the hostess, the 
words explaining this appear under the 
line giving date and hour — "at the 
Grafton Galleries," for instance, and in 
this case it is usual to put " R.S.V.P. 
to 200, Ridley Square," or whatever the 
private address may be. 

If any special entertainment is pro- 
vided for the guests, they are appnsed 
of it by a line in the lower right-hand 
corner : " Music," ComMle Fran- 
^aise," or the name of some fashion- 
able reciter, singer, dramatic artist, 
etc., may occupy this position. If the 
performer be of very high distinction 
in his or her profession, the cards are 
sometimes worded— 

** To meet Signor Sonofaclo 
, or, " To meet Madame Delizia." 


DINNERS 

A dinner party should consist of an 
equal number of men and women, 
great care being taken that only those 
are invited who will be likely to prove 
congenial to one another. 

A quarter of an hour's grace is always 
understood Ih dinner invitations. 
But it is always better to be too early 
than too late at a dinner. 

Should a man be accompanied by a 
lady, he follows her to the drawing- 
room and she enters slightly in advance 
of him. 

Guests advance at once to the host 
and hostess, who are always ready to 
greet them. 

The host or hostess introduces each 
gentleman to the lady whom he is to 
take in to dinner. 

When the move to the dining-room 
is made, the gentlemen offer to the 
ladies the arm which will place them on 
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the wall side of the staircase* thus 
avoiding the contact of their dresses 
with the balusters. But should the 
dining-room be, as it frequently is* 
on the same floor as the drawing-room* 
then the man's right arm is offered. 

The host leads the way and takes 
in the lady of highest rank. The other 
guests follow in order of precedence, 
with the exception that the hostess 
always goes in last with the gentleman 
of most importance. The question of 
precedence is always a difficult one* 
and more so* in one sense, in middle- 
class society than in higher circles 
where there are regular degrees of rank. 
Therefore, all this should be arranged 
beforehand* and the places at table 
settled. Sometimes name-cards are 
used* but never in the best society. 
The host* who enters the dining-room 
first with the lady of highest social, 
status* must be fully instructed as to 
the position of the guests* and the 
servants should also be told where each 
couple is to sit. As soon as a man is 
told where he is to sit he immediately 
takes his lady to thb chair on the right 
of his own. 

Men do not wear gloves at dinners. 
Women keep their gloves on until 
they arc seated at the table. They 
are then taken off. and may or may not 
be resumed after dinner, though 
usually the left-hand glove is put on 
revious to hand -shakings and good- 
yes before the party breaks up. A 
flow of small talk must be kept up 
with one's partner during dinner— thw 
does not mean that one's conversation 
must be entirely with one's particular 
partner — the conversation may be- 
come general* but a mac's first duty is 
to the lady whom he took down to 
dinner. 

The Varlons Coorses.— The first 
thing to be done on sitting down to 
table is to unfold the table napkin and 
place it across the knee. The menu is 
then consulted and a mental note made 
ci the dishes one intends, to partake of. 

There will probably be three or four 
wine-glasses on the guest’s right-hand 
side. A long-stemmed* wide-cupped 
glass* or a small tumbler* is for 
c^mpagne. The coloured glass is for 
hock, the slenderest and smallest for 
gherry, and the claret-glass occupies in 


dimensions a midway between those of 
the champagne and sherry glass. 

The tablespoon is for soup* which 
must be eaten from the side of the 
spoon close to the point. The fish- 
knife and fork are placed outside the 
others and are of silver. 

The dishes are usually all handed 
round at dinner-parties, the carving 
being done at the sideboard or in an 
adjoining room* but sometimes the host 
carves the joint and game. When 
offered the usual choice the guest must 
decide at once and indicate his choice 
without delay. 

When asked to choose a wine a guest 
may either mention which he desires* 
or slightly draw the proper glass for- 
ward. 

An occasional ^'-Thanks ** to the 
servant is not amiss. 

As the dishes are not named when 
they are handed round it is necessary 
to study the menu in order to know 
what they are. The viands must never 
be chosen as a topic of conversation. 

The wine-glass is never drained at a 
draught ; nor is it considered polite to 
eat very quickly. The knife, fork, 
and spoon should be handled as noise- 
lessly as possible. Scraping the edge 
of the knife against the plate is un- 
pardonable. In sending a plate away 
to be replenished, the diner leaves his 
knife and fork or his spoon* as the case 
may be* upon it. Bread must be 
broken with the fingers, and not 
touched with the knife or fork. 

The mouth must be closed while 
mastication is going on. 

Never speak while food is in the 
mouth and never drink until it is 
quite empty. 

The correct way to eat curry is with 
a spoon and fork ; but this is the only 
meat dish that is eaten in this way. 
Sweetbreads and many other entries 
are eaten with the fork alone. It is 
then held in the right hand. Should 
a knife be found necessary it can* of 
course, be used. 

Vegetable entries are always eaten 
with a fork, held in the right hand. 

Fish is eaten with a silver knife and 
fork. Sauces should not be taken 
very plentifully. 

Bread* biscuits* olives* aspacragus» 
celery* and bonbons are the forihl of 
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food that may be touched with the 
fingers. 

In helping oneself to salad, it 
should be placed on the crescent- 
shaped plate laid down for that pur- 
pose before it is handed round. This 
plate is put at the left side of the round 
plate. Both knife and fork are often 
used for salads, but if they are sent to 
table as they should be, with the 
lettuce and other vegetables broken, 
small, the fork is quite sufficient. It is 
best to avoid using a steel knife with 
vinegar, whenever possible. 

Oysters served on the shell are eaten 
with a fish knife and fork. Other 
fish ** hors d'oeuvres" are eaten with a 
fish-fork, also fish rissoles. 

It is a safe rule never to use either 
knife or spoon if the fork will do. 

With ice-pudding or ices in any form 
a small spoon is used. 

With soup small addenda, such as 
fried bread-crumbs, or croutons, are 
often handed, and the guest helps 
himself to these with the spoon 
handed round on the dish. 

It is not necessary to wait till every 
one is served before beginning to eat. 
Begin directly the food is placed before 
you. 

The soup-plate, if tilted at all. should 
be raised at the side nearest the eater, 
so that the soup collects at the furthest 
point from him. 

Soup is never helped twice, nor is 
fish. Therefore, when the servants 
asks a diner if he will have any more 
he must always reply in the nega- 
tive. 

Bread is always eaten with fish. 

Very few diners work straight 
through a menu without omitting 
some dishes. No one is expected to 
take of all, though it is quite permis- 
sible to do so. 

Dishes are presented at the left side 
of the diner, and he helps himself with 
his right hand, or with both hands, if 
necessary. 

When slices from a Joint, or game, 
or poultry are handed *round, the 
vegetables, gravies and sauces accom- 
panying them are handed after. It is 
usum to wait for these etceteras before 
beginning upon the meat, fowl, or 
game. 

Cheese is handed round on a dish or 


late with the pieces cut ready to one a 
and. The diner helps himself with 
the knife laid ready beside the pieces 
of cheese, not with his own knife. If 
watercress is handed round it taken 
up in the fingers and eaten in the same 
way. Cheese should be cut in small 
pieces and conveyed to the mouth on 
a piece of bread or biscuit. Savouries 
are handed round with the cheese 
course and should be eaten with a 
fork. Even a cheese fondu is eaten 
with a fork. Asparagus is eaten with 
the fingers, but if very soft and un- 
manageable a fork may be used, but 
never a knife. 

Cheese straws are eaten with the 
fingers. 

With regard to sweets, it is a safe 
rule to use the fork only, when it 
suffices for the work in hand. With 
tarts, as a rule, both spoon and fork 
are necessary, especially when there is 
syrup. , 

After the cheese course the dessert- 
plate, with its d’oyley, finger-glass, 
and silver knife anc] fork is set before 
each diner. Before the ices or dessert 
are handed round one must place the 
dessert-knife and fork at right and left 
respectively, of one’s plate, and, taking 
up the finger-glass carefully in one 
hand, with the other place the d’oyley 
on the cloth to the left of one’s plate, 
then setting the finger-glass down upon 
it. Many people make no use of the 
finger-glass, but, should the fingers 
require it, just moisten the tips and 
dry them on one’s table-napkin. 

Grapes are taken up singly with the 
fingers, and the skin and seeds must be 
expelled from the mouth as unobtru- 
sively as possible. To do this the 
hand is used, the forefinger being 
curved above the mouth in a manner 
which serves to conceal the ejectment, 
and the skin and seeds are in this way 
conveyed to the plate, the fingers after- 
wards wiped with the napkin. 

Bananas are peeled with the knife 
and fork and the pieces are conveyed 
to the mouth by means of the fork. 

Oranges are cut in two, then in four, 
and with the aid of knife and fork the 
contents of each section are extracted 
in two or more parts, and carried to 
the lips on the fork. 

Apples and pean are peeled with the 
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knife and fork ; peaches, apricots, and 
nectarines in the same way. 

Strawberries are taken by the stem, 
dipped in sugar and cream, and carried 
to the^lips with the fingers. If the 
fruit hife been picked free of husks and 
stem, it may be bruised on the plate 
with sugar and cream, and eaten with a 
Bpooa, 

Preserved ginger is eaten with the 
knife and fork. 

A spoon is necessary with pines, 
melons, and very juicy strawberries, 
after they have been prepared with the 
knife and fork. 

Nuts are cracked with the nut- 
crackers, and then extracted by the 
fingers. With filberts and Brazil 
nuts the knife and fork are called into 
requisition in order to free them from 
skin, but walnuts are too intricate for 
an3rthing but the human hand. 

Almonds are never sent to table in 
th^ shells, and are usually accom- 
panied by raisins, which, like the al- 
monds, are carried to the mouth in the 
fingers. 

Crystallized fruits are cut with the 
knife and fork, unless they happen to be 
of a small size, such as cherries. In 
that case they are eaten whole, being 
carried to the lips on the fork. 

Liqueurs are handed round at dessert, 
poured out ready into the small glasses 
that are called after them. The ser- 
vants often leave the dining-room 
when the dessert is placed on the table, 
and when this is so, the wine is 
passed round from hand to hand, each 
gentleman attending first to the lad^ 

More passing on the decanter, claret- 
jug. or champagne bottle. It is no 
longer the custom to drink- wine with 
one's guests, or they with each other. 

There is nothing singular in drinking 
nothing but water, and should anv one 
prefer water he, or she, asks fo^ it 
when the servants offer him, or her 
wine. ApoUinaris or distilled or 
soda-water may then be offered and 
can be chosen in preference to plain 
water. 

The signal to leave the table is given 
in the merest nod or smile from the 
hostess to the lady who has been taken 
down to dinner by the host. The 
latter then rises from her seat, all 


other ladies following her example. 
They then leave the dining-room in 
the same order in which they entered 
it, first the lady of highest rank, add 
the hostess last. 

When the ladies rise to leave the 
room, the gentleman who sits nearest 
the door opens it for them, and stands 
beside it until they have all passed 
through, when he closes it after them. 

After they have smoked the men 
join the ladies in the drawing-room, 
the man of highest position leaving the 
dining-room first, the host last. 

Tea is then carried round in the 
drawing-room, and the gentlemen 
take the empty cu{» from the ladies 
and ^ut them down in some safe place. 

It is usual for the elders of the party 
to make the first move towards depart- 
ure. No one leaves after a dinner 
XMurty without sa3ring ** Good-night " 
to his host and hostess. 

Menus. — ^The various courses of a 
dinner come in the following order 

Hors d'oeuvres. 

Soup. 

Fish. 

Entries. 

Sweets. 

Cheese and Savouries. 

Dessert. Ices. 

Wines are handed round as fol- 
lows 

Sherry. 

Claret and Hock. 

Champagne. 

Liqueurs. Port. 

LUNCHEONS 

Luncheon is a comparativel3r in- 
formal meal. It is usual to arrive a 
few minutes before the appointed time. 
The hostess, however, never waits for 
luncheon guests. Gloves should be 
removed at the table, but women's 
out-door garments are kept on, unless 
the room should be so warm as to 
make the coat very oppressive. 

The guests do not pair off, as at 
dinner, but on the meal being an- 
nounced, the host, if there be one, 
would open the door for the ladies, 
who would go downstairs, followed by 
the hostess, the gentlemen behind her. 
Very often the master of the house is 
absent at luncheon, in which cate the 
hostess would rise, an 4 » teldreisNl 
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her principal guest, would propose to 
her to lead the way. " Shall we go 
^^own to lunch, Mrs. So-and-so ? '' 
would be sufficient. The other ladies 
would refrain from preceding those of 
higher position, and the hostess would 
always be the last lady to leave the 
drawing-room. The guests sit down 
to table where they please, the host 
or hostess sometimes making a sug- 
gestion on the matter. 

At the conclusion of the meal the 
hostess gives the signal to the lady of 
highest rank and they proceed to the 
drawing-room, the gentleman nearest 
the door opening it for them to pass 
through. If the host be present the 
gentlemen remain behind with him, 
till he proposes an adjournment ; but 
if he be absent the gentlemen follow 
the ladies at once. 

A quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes later guests make their adieux. 

When invited to lunch men should 
leave their hats and overcoats in the 
hall. 

^ AFTERNOON TEAS 

Women do not remove any of their 
out-door, garments for five o’clock tea 
—not even gloves, unleb quite neces- 
sary. 

When men are present they have to 
carry the teacups about, hand sugar, 
cream, cakes or muffins, and make 
themselves as usefi|l and amusing as 
possible. They must rise every time 
a lady enters or leaves the room, open- 
ing the door for her exit, and, if the 
hostess requests them, they must see 
the lady downstairs to her carriage. 
With regard to the viands, a man helps 
himself, but not till he has seen that 
all the ladies in his vicinity have 
evervthing they can possibly want. 
His hostess, or whoever is presiding at 
the tea-table, gives him tea or coSee, 
and he adds sugar and cream. 

AT HOMES 

Gatherings of almost every social 
description are called At Homes.'* 
with the exception of a dinner. There 
are dancing ** At Homes,** musical 
" At Homes,’* and conversatic^ ** At 
Homes,” and any of these may take 
place in the afternoon, or evening, as 
toe (base may be. 


When the ” At Home ” is held in 
the afternoon, whether the invitation 
be for music, recitations, or simply for 
conversation, the guests retain their 
hats during their stay. The cloak 
or outer wrap may be left in the charge 
of the servant, who takes it from the 
guest in the hall. 

Refreshments, at ceremonious ” At 
Homes,'* are served in the dining- 
room, whither the guests repair during 
the intervals of music, recitations, or 
the dramatic entertainment. 

Introductions are far from being 
general on such occasions. The hostess 
must be guided by tact and discretion 
in such matters. 

BALLS 

Balls may be divided into three 
classes — ^public, private, and fancy 
dress ; the last of which may be either 
public or private. 

PnbUe Balls are of various kinds, 
some being given to subserve local 
charities or other purposes, and others 
having no raison 4*6tre except that of 
enabling an evening to be pleasantljr 
spent. Those of the former character 
are often under the auspices of several 
lady patronesses, and in any case 
stew'ards are appointed, who usually 
superintend the sale of the tickets to 
eligible persons, and act as masters 
of the ceremonies at the ball. There 
they arrange introductions and super- 
intend the dancing. They are gener- 
ally distinguished either by a small 
rosette or piece of ribbon in the button- 
hole. Public balls generally commence 
about II p.m., and conclude about 4 
o’clock next mornng. 

If a man iA stranger he should apply 
to the stewards, or the master of the 
ceremonies, for a partner, indicating as 
quietly as possible any young lady 
^th whom he would like to dance. 
Then, if there be no obvious inequality 
of rank, he will be presented for that 
purpose. A man should never on any 
account go to a strange lady by himself 
and request her to dance, or she will 
unhesitatingly *• decline the honour ** 
and think him an ill-mannered fellow. 

Any presentation to a lady in a 
public ball-room for the mere purpose 
of dancing does not entitle a man to 
claim her acquaintance afterwards; 
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therefore, should he meet her in the 
street he does not raise his hat — unless, 
of course, she first bows. 

When a gentleman takes a lady with 
him to a public ball, he leads her at 
once to a seat. 

Prifite Balls, — It is always the lady 
of the house who is considered to give 
the ball ; she therefore sends out the 
invitations and to her the replies are 
addressed. Those accepting should 
reply briefly within a couple of days. 
Verbal invitations or replies are never 
given. Guests are announced by name 
as they reach the door of the ball-room. 

The lady of the house should be 
near the entrance to the ball-room in 
readiness to receive her guests. When 
the latter enter the room their first care 
should be to find their/ hostess and 
make their obeisance. ' 

Introductions are made either by the 
hostess or one of the family, all of 
whonl should exert themselves to secure 
the pleasure of their guests. Upon 
the sons and daughters especially, the 
duty of seeing that i^ests have facili- 
ties for dancing is imperative ; the 
former by asking ladies who may seem 
to have been overlooked, the latter 
by refusing no partner, unless pre- 
viously engaged. 

It is bad manners to go to any ball 
unless one can dance well. Hostesses 
sometimes make special introductions 
for the ** supper dance, the one im- 
mediately preceding that meal. This 
means that the man introduced, unless 
engaged to dance it with some one else, 
is imperatively called upon to accept 
the partner offered him and take her 
down to supper « 

At all Balls. — Guests generally re- 
ceive a programme, which is a card of 
the dances in their order, with corres- 
ponding blank lines upon which the 
names of partners should be written. 
Women do not as a rule write upon 
their programmes, the men putting 
their names against the dances given 
them, on the ladies* cards, and then 
patting the ladies' name against the 
corresponding dances on their own. 

Zni^ng a lady to dance it is usual 
to saXf Will you give me this waltz ? " 
or, ** liay I have this barn-dance ? " 
or, " Are you engaged for every dance. 
Miss Smith ? Can you spare me one ? '* 


When asked for a dance a woman 
examines her programme. Her would- 
be partner will probably hold out«^ 
his hand for it, but should she pre- 
fer not to show ;it to him. she may 
ijuietly but firmly retain it, and herself 
inscribe his name or initials opposite 
the number arranged for. The more 
usual way is to hand him the card for 
examination, when he will write his 
own name after obtaining permission 
to do so. 

When this ceremony is performed 
the man bows, the woman gives him a 
little inclination of the head. Hand 
shakes are never exchanged, except 
under very special circumstances, such 
as meeting a long-talked-of relative 
of some very intimate friend. The 
lady rises from her seat when her 
partner is ready, a condition which he 
betokens by offering his arm. After the 
dance there is generally a short stroll 
about the room, or an invitation to 
visit the refreshment buffet and have 
some wine or lemonade. Then the 
man takes his partner, if she is a girl, 
back to her chaperon. 

A chivsdrous man will not fail to lead 
out ladies who appear to be neglected 
by others— but he will not do it 
ostentatiously. 

A gentleman, when dancing with a 
lady, should pay almost exclusive 
attention to her. When the dance is 
over, and the partner left with her 
friends, the man says, " Thank you,** 
bows, and leaves her. If he wishes to 
see any lady to her carriage, he asks 
her permission to do so, folds her wraps 
around her, hands her in. and stands 
until the carriage has gone some yards 
away, 

WEDDINGS 

Wedding receptions are now fre- 
quently held at a restaurant or at 
an hotel, instead of at the home of the 
bride. The mother of the bride has 
to arrange in what order the house- 
party has to be sent to church ; who is 
to go in the carriage with whom ; who 
is to lead whom up the aisle, and what 
change^pf partners is to be made in 
returning. She has to remember the 
claims of everybody in the matter of 
precedence, to remind her husbafid 
that, though he has to take his daughter 
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up the aisle, it ia his duty to bring her, 
by that time, formally constituted 
mother-in-law down it ; while she 
^herself, accompanying her daughter to 
church and immediately preceding her 
up the aisle, has to be brought down 
again by the bride's father-in-law. 
It is these two couples who drive off 
from the church immediately after the 
bride and bridegroom, whose carriage 
is called up by the best man directly 
the signatures are all written in the 
vestry. It is usual for the bride's 
family to have several carriages in 
addition to the one for the bride's use 
in going to church. At one time grey 
horses were considered indispensable 
for the bride's carriage, but now it is 
thought better taste to have brown or 
bay, as a smart pair of greys has been 
found to attract undesirable notice. 

Bride'smaids usually consist of the 
sisters of the bride and bridegroom, and 
the special friend of the bride, but very 
often children are chosen to play the 
part of bridesmaids. 

The left side of the church is gener- 
ally reserved for the bride's relations 
and friends — the left side, that is, as 
one enters it from the principal door — 
and the right side for tne bridegroom’s 
friends. 

In the vestry it is usual to ask the 
persons of the highest rank present to 
sign the register. Their signatures 
would follow those of the bride, bride- 
groom and their fathers. It should be 
all settled beforehand as to what per- 
sons should be asked to sign, as it is 
easy to give offence by omitting some 
one who might resent not being invited 
to append his signature. 

Should the bride have no father to 
give her away this duty is performed by 
a near relative ; the latter then leads 
the bridegroom's mother down the 
church after the ceremony, followed 
by the bride's mother and bridegroom’s 
father. 

It is the custom for a bridegroom to 
completely furnish the house in which 
the newly-married couple intend to 
live. The bride's only expenses are 
her trousseau and some wedding 
resent to her bridegroom. The latter 
as to give all the bridesmaids a 
pesent, as well as their bouquets. 
He also gives the bride her bouquet. 


and often her mother one too. The 
bride gives presents to her pages, if 
she has any, and her father pays for the 
floral decoration of the church, the 
music, etc., and everything connected 
with the wedding day until his daughter 
leaves for her hone3anoon. 

At the Chureh.— The best man ’* 
has to take charge of the ring, and 
accompany the bridegroom to the 
church ; he has also to present the 
clergyman with his fee, and the clerk 
and underlings with their douceurs. 
These fees have been previously given 
him by the bridegroom to hand over. 

The bridegroom and his " best 
man " usually arrive early at the 
Church, and await the others in the 
vestry, when the latter often settles 
the fees before the ceremony. The 
invited guests come next. Then the 
bridegroom and the ** best man " 
take their places near the altar. The 
bride is the last to arrive. 

During the ceremony the " best 
man ** stands on the bridegroom's 
right hand, but p^ightly back. ; 

Leaning on the right arm of her ^. 
father, or whoever is to give her away, 
the bride passes through the double 
line of bridesmaids, who close up behind 
her in order of pre-arranged precedence, 
to the altar, where she meets (for the 
first time that day) her future husband, 
and takes her position at his left hand, 
with her father at her left hand. Her 
mother and married sisters dispose 
themselves near the latter, and the 
bridesmaids behind the bride in order, 
the head bridesmaid being nearest. 
The latter should be in readiness to 
hold the boimuet, gloves, etc. At the 
conclusion df the service the bride 
takes thjf: bridegroom's left arm and 
follows me clergyman to the vestry, 
the bridesmaids, '* best man/' and 
others, coming after. Here the register 
is signed, and good wishes offe^ to 
the bride. It may be mentioiyirthat 
congratulations should only buffered 
to the bridegroom, while tim bride is 
wished every happiness, etc. 

The " best man ” usually hands the 
certificate to the bride. 

The newly-married pair then slowly 
leave the church arm-in-arm for their 
carriage, and the others follow accord- 
ing to pre-arrangement. 
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The bride and bridegroom naturally 
occupy the first carriage, the brides- 
maids following. After these come 
the parents of the bride and bridegroom 
and the other guests according to order 
of precedence. 

It may be mentioned that a bride 
takes precedence of everybody, even 
Royal^ coming after the happy pair 
as they leave the Church. 

At the ReceptIon.-^The guests, on 
reaching the house after the ceremony, 
immediately go up to the bride and 
groom to offer congratulations and 
good wishes, afterwards paying their 
respects to the hostess and host. 

The etiquette of wedding breakfasts 
varies considerably. Thus there are 
sitting-down breakfasts and standing- 
up breakfasts, either being equally 
correct. The breakfast *' is more 
properly a luncheon, as soup, entrto, 
game, etc., maybe provided. and cham- 
pagne often supplies the place of coffee 
and tea. which do not appear. To- 
wards the conclusion of the meal, the 
bride, assisted by ^ the bridegroom, 
takes a knife and makes a cut into 
^e bride-cake, which has been placed 
before her. This is then handed round 
and every one is expected to taste it. 
The bride's father sometimes proposes 
the health of the happy pair, the bride- 
groom responds and proposes the 
health of the bridesmaids, to which 
toast his best man " replies. The 
bridegroom may then propose the 
health of his wife's parents, and other 
toasts follow. But toasts and speeches 
are a matter of taste and are very often 
dispensed with. Also afternoon recep- 
tions often take the place of sit-down 
breakfasts. At these < receptions a 
wedding-fsa is usually given. But 
whatever form the meal takes cham- 
pagne should form part of the refresh- 
ment. The food is usually always cold, 
with the exception of soup at a break- 
iaMt, All wedding menus are printed 
in silver. The bride retains her bridal 
costume during the breakfast, and 
when every compliment and kind 
wish has Imn proferred and acknow- 
Mged. she withdraws, attended by 
her maids, and exchanges her bridal 
dress for a travelling costume. 

^ Bride and bridegroom then make 
their adieux and proceed to the 


carriage, which is to take them to the 
station. Directly they have gone it is 
the business of evei^ one else to go toa 

The Presents. — Every one who is 
invited to a wedding should send a 
present. The most usual time for 
sending such is about a fortnight before 
the day. In arranging the presents 
for One's friends to see them, it is 
usual to have a card witii each, on 
which the donor's name is distinctly 
written. 

It is part of the numerous onerous 
duties of the hostess to see that each 
guest is invited to go and look at the 
presents. 

A considerable amount of tact is 
needed in arranging the gifts. The 
disposition of them should be such that 
not even the smallest can be over- 
looked. 

DUTIES OP GUESTS 

It is never wise to volunteer a visit 
to a friend's house unless one has what 
is called a ** standing invitation." 
with every reason to believe that it 
was sincerely and cordially given. 
Many invitations are mere " words of 
course," designed only to make a show, 
of politeness, and nbt to be taken 
literally, or ever acted upon. 

Even when one is quite certain the 
invitations is really meant, it is always 
best to apprise one's friend duly of the 
exact day and hour she may expect 
you ; always with the proviso if it be 
convenient to herself to receive you at 
that time, and desiring her to let you 
know candidly if it is not. 

However close your intimacy, an 
unexpected arrival may possibly pro- 
duce inconvenience to your hostess. 
The time of arrival should be intimated 
and observed as punctually as possible. 

Having received an invitation, reply 
to it immediately ; and do not keep 
your friends waiting, day after day. in 
nneortainty whether you mean to 
accept or decline. 

When you arrive take occasion to 
mention how long you intend to stay, 
that your hostess may plan her ar- 
rangements accordingly. It is rude 
and inconsiderate to keep her In ignor- 
ance of the probable duration of your 
visit. And when the allotted timh 
has expired, do not be persuaded to 
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extend it further unless you are earn- 
estly and with undoubted sincerity 
invited to do so. It is much better 
that your friends should part with you 
reluctantly than you should give 
them reason to wish your visit shorter. 

On your first evening inquire the 
hours of the house, that you may 
always be ready to comply with th^. 
Rise early enough to be dressed in 
time for breakfast ; but if you are 
ready too soon, remain in your own 
room, or walk about the garden, or go 
to the library, till the cleaning or 
arranging of the breakfast-room has 
been completed. Notwithstanding all 
that may be said to you about mak- 
ing yourself perfectly at home and 
considering your friend's house as your 
own, be very careful not to do so 
literally. 

Avoid encroaching unreasonably 
upon your friend's time. Do not ex- 
pect her to devote an undue portion of 
it to you. Amuse yourself with some 
occupation of your own when you see 
she is engaged. 

It is as well to retire to your own 
room in the afternoon for an hour or 
sOf that you may give your friends 
an opportunity of taking a nap or 
resting alone. 

It is an advantage to be able to 
entertain your entertainers. A silent 
visitor, whether silent from dulness 
or indolence, or a habit of taciturnity, 
is never an agreeable one. Yet, how- 
ever pleasant the conversation, have 
sufficient self-denial to break off in 
reasonable time, so as not to keep the 
family up by continuing in the draw- 
ing-room till a late hour. 

while you are a guest at the house 
of a friend do not pass too much of 
your time in visiting at other houses 
unless she is with you. 

While a guest yourself it is taking 
an unwarrantable liberty to invite any 
of your friends and relatives to come 
there and visit you. 

Refrain from visiting any person 
with whom your hostess is not upon 
good terms, even if that person has 
been one of vour intimate friends. 

When called on by any of your own 
acquaintances they will ' not expect 
you to ask them to stay to tea, or 
dlntof;- That is the business of your 


hostess, not yours. It Is customary 
for visitors to settle their own laun- 
dry bills. 

Take with you a small writing-case, 
containing whatever stationery you 
may be likely to want during your visit 
including postage stamps. Thus you 
will spare yourself and the family the 
inconvenience of appl3ring to them 
whenever you have occasion for pen, 
ink, paper, etc. Also take care to be 
well provided with all sorts of sewing 
requisites. 

obli^ng and willing to help your 
hostess, without being officious — ^there 
is no greater bore in a house than an 
officious man or woman. Be content 
to be fairly comfortable without seiz- 
ing upon the best of everything or 
ostentatiously effacing yourself, the two 
extremes of bad manners in guests. 
While you are a guest those friends 
who write to you should acknow- 
ledge the existence of your host, or 
hostess, by putting his or her name 
under your own on the envelopes of 
your letters. a 

Always remember that hospitality 
prevents a hostess from speaking 
openly of her own likes and dislikes, 
lest the knowledge of them might 
interfere with the enjoyment of her 
ests. Therefore, the visitor should 
on the look-out for the least sign of 
disinclination or otherwise, in order to 
be guided as to the wishes of her enter- 
tainer. At the same time, when a 
guest is asked what he. or she, would 
prefer doing it would be a great com- 
fort to the hostess if they would only 
answer definitely that they would like 
to walk, or drive, as the case might be, 
instead of whicA they all profess their 
readiness to do what she likes, while 
she only wants to do what they like. 

A guest should be very particular 
in conforming to all the rules of the 
house. If smoking is objected to in 
the bedrooms it is the height of bad 
taste to light a cigar. If such restric- 
tions annoy guests they should remem- 
ber that they need not have come if 
they had not chosen, and need not 
accept another invitation to the same 
house. 

When the hostess thinks it time to 
retire for the night she usually asks 
the lady of the highest rank if she is 
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willing to do 8o» and it would be iU- 
manners if the latter did not at once 
accede. 

Don*t contradict your hostess or 
the other guests, and don*t make 
unpleasant remarks such as ** Dear 
me 1 You have changed since I saw 
you l^t r* 

Don’t be a mischief-maker. 

On concluding your visit tell your 
entertainers that it has been pleasant, 
and express your gratitude for the 
kindness you have received from them, 
and the hope that they will give you an 
opportunity of returning their hospita- 
lity. 

Give a parting gratuity to each of 
the servants, the sum being according 
to your means and the length of your 
visit. 

After reaching home write, within 
two or three days, to the friend at 
whose house you have been staying, 
telling her of your journey, etc., and 
allude to your visit as having been very 
agreeable. 

The visit over., be careful not to 
repeat anything that has come to ^our 
knowledge which your late entertainers 
would wish to remain unknown. Hav- 
ing been their guest and partaker of 
their hospitality, you are bound in 
honour to keep silent on every topic 
that might annoy or injure them, if 
repeated. 

TIPS TO SERVANTS 

If a man takes his own valet with 
him when visiting he need not then tip 
the butler or footman ; five shilling 
to the coachman and half-a-crown to 
the upper housemaid would be all that 
k necessary for a shortsvisit. 

If he Iw been shooting, however, 
a serious item arises in the form of the 
gamekeepers, who may be paid any- 
thing from ten shillings to five pounds. 

If a man is valeted by the butler or 
any other manservant, he should give 
him from five shillings to a pound, 
according to the services rendered him. 

A young girl is not expected to give 
so much as a married woman. The 
amounts vary according to the social 
position of the hostess, rather than of 
the guest, in ordinary circumstances. 
In houses belonging to persons of 
freajth the half-sovereign will be 


found a useful coin after a visit of a 
fortnight or so, but in the case of a 
week-end visit a little silver is adequate 
to the occasion. 

Should the guest ride much the 
groom should not be forgotten ; and 
if her steed be an iron one the stable- 
boy who cleans it and polishes it is 
worthy of a dole. 

If the guest avail herself of the ser- 
vices of her hostess’s lady’s-maid, the 
latter will expect a gift. 

The coachman who drives her to the 
station also deserves notice. 

The butler who supervises the trans- 
port of her luggage from upstairs to the 
hall cannot be overlooked any more 
than the housemaid who unstraps her 
boxes and helps hqr to lock and strap 
them up. 

OUTDOOR FUNCTIONS 

Garden parties may be held in the 
afternoon, from hal^past three, or 
four, to seven o’clock ; or they may 
be in the evening from nine to twelve — 
in town, they are invariably confined 
to the afternoon. 

These entertainments are among the 
few afternoon functions at which the 
host is expected to put in an appear- 
ance, if it be at all within the bounds of 
possjjbility : and, whenever practic- 
able. gentlemen should avail them- 
selves of invitations to these gatherings. 

Guests should arrive soon after the 
hour named on the invitation card, and 
should remain longer than an ordinary 
" call ’* would require. The host and 
hostess shake hands with all arrivals, 
and introduce guests to one another 
where they think it will be mutually 
acceptable. 

It is quite permissible for guests to 
luidress each other without being 
introduced, but any slight* acquaint- 
ance formed under such circumstances 
may be ignored afterwards if desired. 

There Is no stipulated order of pro- 
cedure at a garden party, when 
lawn tennis or croquet is to be oneofthe 
items of the afternoon’s entertainiqent 
it is always stated in the comer of the 
invitation card, and tennis players 
come provided with racquets and 
•hoes. 

In the country moflc Is often qie of 
the attractions. If a militi^ Jl 
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within reach, the host should open 
negotiations by hrst obtaining the 
permission of the colonel of the regi- 
ment, and then making all other 
arrangements with the bandmaster. 

Where the grounds are spacious, 
and there are conservatories through 
which the guests may wander at their 
own sweet wills, and a lake or riVer 
upon which they can row about, 
there will be little more needed by way 
of entertainment beyond dainty re- 
freshments and — fine weather I 

Plenty of chairs and small tables, 
and seats of various kinds, should be 
freely scattered about the grounds ; 
and the lighter refreshments, such as 
strawberries and cream and iced 
drinks, may be served in the open air. 
it is more usual to have the bulk of 
the refreshments laid indoors, in case 
the weather should suddenly prove 
unpropitious. Guests can then adjourn 
into one of the cool reception rooms for 
their tea and sandwiches, or the gentle- 
men can bring them out as required on 
to the lawn. Sometimes a tent is 
erected for this purpose, but this is 
seldom satisfactory, the inside of a 
marquee being often very airless and 
oppressive on a warm day. 

An evening garden party requires 
that the ladies shall be in the smart 
dress that they would wear at an after- 
noon '* at home,'* and not in evening 
dress, which is a most risky form of 
attire for outdoor wear at night, but 
men must appear in the orthodox 
evening dress, wearing a light over- 
coat, if they wish. In all other les- 
pjects an evening garden party is very 
similar to an afternoon afrair. except 
that the grounds should be lit up by 
coloured lanterns and lamps. Some- 
times there is a little dancing. Should 
the weather turn out to be unfavour- 
able, provision must be made for the 
guests indoors, the entertainment then 
taking the form of an ordinary ** At 
Home." 

Guests greet the host and hostess on 
arrival, and when they leave. 

Picnics will always hold a place in 
society recreations. The most enjoy- 
able method of giving a picnic is to 
order conveyances, and drive to some 
teUable hotel, where a sumptuous 
repast has been previously ordered, 


after which the guests are free to 
wander about and see the sights and 
beauties of the district. 

A less expensive way is for the party 
to take .its own provisions, when the 
ladies make themselves entirely res- 
ponsible for the eatables, and all 
necessary details are arranged by the 
hostess. In such cases the men should 
settle the matter of conveyances, but 
all this will, of course, depend upon 
the nature of the entertainment and 
the worldly wealth of the host. 

The best " etiquette " to be observed 
at a picnic is never to lose one's head 
and one's temper. To be able to face 
an unexpected accident or catastrophe 
calmly, and laugh away even so damp- 
ing a disaster as a sudden thunder- 
storm. Water parties are much the 
same as picnics. 

ON THE RIVER 

Boats coming down with the tide 
keep the middle of the river ; those 
going against it hug the shore on either 
side, but in passin^^ other boats com- 
ing in the same direction they must 
go in a semicircle, leaving the front 
boat the shore. Tow-boats are always 
given this advantage. In meeting 
other boats coming down-stream which 
really have no right to the shore, but 
are mistakenly kept near the margin 
by inexperienced steerers, the boat 
going up-stream should not go out, but 
keep towards the land. The rights of 
anglers should be respected, and it is 
not only courteous but politic to do 
so, as it is disagreeable to have the 
lines entangled in the boat. Row- 
boats give way to sailing-boats on the 
river, especiallyi when the latter are 
tacking to use the breeze. As to 
steam-launches, their motto often 
appears to be that, " Might is right." 
Occupants of small boats should keep 
a sharp look-out for these. In pass- 
ing through the locks the usual polite- 
ness of refraining from shooting ahead 
of boats in front should be observed. 
Any active emulation of this kind is a 
very risky business in the same way 
when pulling a boat over the rollers. 
A man is bound to yield the pass to 
ladies or to any boat containing ladies. 

IN THE STREET 

When three people are walking 
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together, it is better for one to keep a 
little in aidvance of the other two, than 
for all three to persist in maintaining 
one unbroken line. They cannot all 
join in conversation without talking 
across each other, and this is always 
awkward and should be avoided. 
Also three people walking abreast 
occupy too much of the pavement and 
incommode other pedestrians. 

When meeting servants, or others 
inferior in station, always recognize 
them. To pass without doing so is 
rude and unfeeling. 

If yon stop a few minutes in the 
street to talk to an acquaintance, draw 
to one side of the pavement, near the 
wall, so as not to impede the passers, 
or you may turn and walk with your 
friend a little way. Never stop to talk 
in the middle of a crossing. 

To speak loudly in the street is ill- 
bred, and to call across the road 
to an acquaintance is in execrable 
taste. 

If you are compelled to detain a 
friend when he, (Or she, is walking 
with a stranger, briefly but politely 
apologize to the stranger, and keep 
no one waiting longer than absolute 
necessity requires. When thus circum- 
stanced yourself, respond cheerfully 
and courteously to the apologetic 
phrase offered, and, drsw^ aside, 
occupy yourself with anything but the 
private conversation that interrupts 
your walk. Sometimes circumstances 
render it decorous to pass on with some 
courteous phrase, step into some neigh- 
bouring bookseller's, etc., or make a 
rapid appointment for a reunion with 
your friend. It is desirable to culti- 
vate the quick discernment and ready 
tact which will engender ease of manner 
under those and similar circumstances 
requiring prompt action. A friend 
should never be left suddenly in the 
street without an apology. If occa- 
sloa demands your remaining station- 
ary upon the steps or in the portico of 
a public building, make room at once 
for others who may be entering, and 
avoid any appearance of curiosity 
regarding them. 

Never stare at other people in the 
street and make no comment, even of 
a complimentary nature, in a voice 
that can possibly reach their ears. 


AT CHURCH 

When at church, simple good taste 
will dictate the most quiet and un- 
noticeable bearing. Let us say, with 
Mrs. Chapone, that " it is part of our 
religion not to disturb the religion of 
others." 

To enter early enough to be well- 
seated before the service commences, 
to attend politely, but very unostenta- 
tiously, to the little courtesies that 
may render others comfortable, to 
avoid all rude staring, and all appear- 
ance of inattention to the proper 
occupations of the occasion, as well as 
every semblance of irreverence, will 
occur to all well-bred people as obvi- 
ously required by decorum. When, 
however, late in reaching church, one 
should endeavour to disturb others as 
little as possible. " 

A man should remove his hat in the 
vestibule, and on no account resume 
it until he returns thither, unless 
health imperatively demands his doing 
so Just before reaching the door opening 
into it. 

All nodding, whispering, and ex- 
changing of glances in church is in bad 
taste. 

Salutations with friends should 
always be very quietly exchanged 
while one is still within the body of 
the sacred edifice. 

It is always proper when compelled 
to hurry past those of right before you 
at church, as elsewhere, to apologiz- 
briefly but politely for doing so. In 
visiting a church of a different denome 
ination from your own, comply as far 
as you can with all the ceremonies 
observed by the congregation, even if 
some of these observances are not in 
the least in conformity with your own 
opinions and feelings. Never show 
any marked disapproval of the mode 
of worship, and it you find it irksome 
to refrain it is best to leave the church, 
or not go again. 

TRAVELLINQ 

When travelling make as little 
commotion and fuss as poMlble. De- 
cide calmly where you wish, to go, and 
let your arrangements be mioe as 
quickly and effectively as practicable. 

If you are going to Pans, pa^ ap 
and go quietly away---wWiOttt 
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leave oi your friends as though you 
were about to leave to settle in New 
Zealand. 

When travelling it is odious to be 
perpetually instituting comparisons. 
It is disrespectful to those with whom 
you may be temporarily thrown. 

Nothing can be in worse taste than 
to allude to victories obtained by the 
troops of your own country over those 
of the foreigner, no matter how ancient 
a matter of history it may be. N either 
should any reference be made to the 
superiority of British diplomacy over 
that of sdl other countries. 

It is peculiarly objectionable to treat 
the religious service of another country 
as a show, the sight of which ought not 
to be missed. A man should never 
faihto remove his hat when entering 
any place of worship, and no well-bred 
man or woman will chatter aloud while 
a service is proceeding. It is extremely 
bad taste Jo comment loudly and un- 
favourably, in English, upon the ways 
and customs of a foreign country, and 
assume that the natives do not under- 
stand what is being said, because in all 
probability they do. 

A CHRISTENING 

If the infant is a boy, he has two 
godfathers and one godmother ; if a 
girl, two godmothers and one god- 
father. They are generally chosen 
from relatives or parents of the child. 
In the christening ceremony the infant 
should be held by the godmother 
during the first part of the service, giv- 
ing it to the clergyman on his left arm 
when he is ready to receive it. After 
the baptism, the nurse takes the child 
from the godmother. 

A present, in accordance with rank, 
is generally given to th<i infant by the 
godparents. The nurse likewise should 
be presented with a suitable gift by 
the near relatives of the baby. 

APtJNERAL 

The funeral arrangements are usually 
left in a great measure to the under- 
taker, but care should be taken that 
evd^ykhing be quiet and void of sense- 
less pmrade. 

The relatives and friends invited 
arrive at the house at the time ap- 
ipc^ted. ah^ are assembled in the 


library, or other suitable room. The 
undertaker acts somewhat as a master 
of the ceremonies, indicating the order 
in which the guests should proceed to 
the carriages, etc. Ladies do not 
usually attend funerals, though there 
are exceptions to the rule. 

In the order of procession, both to 
the church or cemetery and in the 
ground, the nearest relative follows 
next the hearse or the coffin, and the 
others according to their nearness of 
kindred to the deceased. The empty 
broughams, etc., of acquaintances, 
sent out of compliment, come last in 
the cortSge, 

• Arrived at the church, the coffin is 
carried in and placed in the chancel, 
where also the mourners have seats 
allotted to them. When the first 
part of the solemn ceremony is over, 
the clergyman leads the way towards 
the grave, followed by all the mourners 
in order, who group themselves round 
the grave, the principal mourner 
standing at its head. 

After the service 00 order of proceed- 
ing is formed, the chief mourner and 
family representative follows the 
clergyman to the vestry to supply the 
facts relative to the deceased necessary 
for registration, and to pay the fees. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that 
black only should be worn on these 
occasions. 

IN THE STREET (MEN) 

When walking with a lady a man 
should always keep upon the kerb side 
of the pavement. 

The rule of the road for pedestrians 
is *' keep to the right." This may 
sometimes becoffie slightlycomplicated 
in the case of a man walking with a 
lady and having to pass other people. 
He may either keep by his companion's 
side, or go out into the road, and must 
judge for himself which course is advis- 
able. In doing so he must always 
remember that his first duty is to Im 
companion, and he should remain ai 
her side if possible. This, however, 
need not make him wanting in courtesy 
to other women, and his behaviour 
should never involve any inconveni- 
ence to those who may be passing. 
Rather than this should be so M must 
give up hia position and go out into the 
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road till the latter have passed in com- 
fort. But should the passers-by be 
men/no such consideration is necessary, 
and the escort must remain close by lus 
Iady*s side. In crowded streets he may 
have to fall behind, but he should 
never allow any one to interpose be- 
tween her and him. 

Whistling and singing are incom- 
patible witii the conduct of a gentle- 
man in the street, though this by no 
means applies to a quiet country road, 
where ceremonious bearing is not 
required. 

ft is not permitted to have the hands 
In the pockets when walking in the 
park, or the streets of a town. 

SALUTATIONS 

When walking alone, or with others 
of his own sex. a man need only ac- 
knowledge passing male friends by a 
nod, unless the age or position of the 
passer-by should render it advisable 
to raise the hat. But should a lady 
be with the acquaintance, any man 
meeting them m\<st always raise his 
hat. So must the individual wsdking 
with the lady. 

The right of acknowledgment rests 
with the lady, therefore a man must 
always wait for a woman to bow before 
raising his hat to her. He should also 
Mwayv wait for acknowledgment on 
the part of those male acquaintances 
who are his superiors in age or posi- 
tion. This does not mean that he is 
to look away from them, but on the 
contrary he must clearly show by his 
manner that he is expecting some sign 
of recognition and is ready to reply to 
it. 

Should a man reriUer some slight 
service to any unknown lady in the 
street, such as picking up a parcel she 
may ^ve dropped, or helping her out 
of any small difficulty, he must then 
raise his hat and withdraw at once. 
Such trifling acts as these do not by any 
means constitute an acquaintanceship, 
and to remain by her side when the 
incident is over would be ungentle- 
manly. Should, however, the service 
rendered be of real importance, as in the 
case of a street accident or some other 
disagreeable circumstance, in which 
he nas been able to avert from her 
some unpleasantness which she would 


have otherwise incurred, the lady will 
probably ask him to let her know to 
whom she is indebted for so much kind- 
ness. Then the proper course to pur- 
sue is to disclaim any special (ffiliga- 
tion, but if the lady persists, it is good 
manners to give the name. Should 
the gentleman feel much interested in 
the lady he may say, ** I should very 
much likfe to call to-morrow to find out 
if you are none the worse for your 
adventure.** She may then give him 
her address, and he would give her 
his card. Should a man observe any 
ladies whom he knows alighting from or 
entering a cab or carriage, unattended 
by a gentleman, he should at once 
advance (especially if there be no 
footman, and the driver maintains his 
seat), hold the door open and offer Jiis 
hand, or protect a dress from the wheel, 
then, bowing, pass on. Whm accom- 
panying laffies into a shop a man 
should always give them precedence, 
holding the door open from without if 
practicable. 

When meeting ladies the hat should 
be taken right and replaced when 
they have passed. Should a lady stop 
to speak to a male acquaintance in 
the street the man should allow her to 
terminate the interview, and again 
raise his hat as he takes leave. 

When a man meets a lady and gentle- 
man together and stops to speak he 
should ffist address the lady. 

No gentleman smokes when talking 
to, or walking with, a lady in the 
streets ; exception may sometimes be 
made, however, when taking an informal 
walk in the country, but only then if 
the lady expresses a distinct wish that 
her companion should do so. 

If a man is smoking when he meets 
ladies with whom he is acquainted, he 
should remove his cigar wmle he raises 
his hat, and not resume smoking until 
he has passed them. A man should 
alwa^ stop smoking when passing 
closely by ladies, whether he knows them 
or not. If accompanied by a dog. 
or dogs, their owner must hold himself 
responsible for their good behaviour. 
If his pets trespass in any way h^ust 
apologise for them and do lus heat to 
repair any damage they may have 
done. Should his dog attack^ another 
dog he must immediatjely c^ him off 
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and apologize to the owner of the dog 
assaulted. 

ASSISTING LADIES 

In handing ladies to their carriage 
a man offers his right arm to the senior 
of the party and walks with her to the 
door, opening it with his left hand. 
The other ladies will probably follow 
without escort, but if not, he must offer 
his arm to each in turn, holding an 
umbrella over them should it be raining. 
He closes the door and conveys their 
orders to the footman or coachman. 
If he is invited to accompany the 
ladies, should he be smoking, he throws 
his cigar or cigarette away at once. 
But if he should be intimate with the 
ladies he might ask permission to 
continue smoking. 

When handing a lady into a hansom 
care must be taken to protect her dress 
from the muddy wheel. The gentle- 
man asks if she would like the glasses 
down, and conveys her instructions to 
the driver, then raises his hat as she 
drives away. Should he accompany 
her he gives the cabman instructions 
across the roof of the cab, and if his 
companion wishes the glasses lowered 
he asks for them through the trap-door 
at the top of the cab. He should 
never smoke in a hansom with the 
glasses lowered. 

In public conveyances, such as 
trains and ’buses, no definite rules 
need be laid down, save that a man 
should render a woman any service 
that lies in his power, such as helping 
her to alight, opening a door, or closing 
a window. Great care should be 
taken not to incommode one’s fellow 
passengers in a crowded vehicle, more 
especially when they belong to the 
weaker sex. A lady always precedes 
a man in entering a vehicle, while the 
man should be the first to alight, in 
order to help her out. When accom- 
panying a lady in an omnibus, should 
she prefer to ride on top, she ascends 
first, the man, who should relieve her 
of all impediment such as umbrella, 
etc., following her. There seems to be 
an Jdea in the lowly classes that it is 
con^t for a man to precede a lady in 
ascending steps or stairs. This is not 
in accordance with the practice of 
good society. ^ 


Don’t take up more room than you 
need in public conveyances. 

Don’t dash your newspaper in the 
faces of other passengers. 

Don’t allow your wet umbrella to 
drip upon other people’s clothes. 

Don’t carry your stick or umbrella 
with the ferule protruding at the back 
and threatening the safety of those who 
come behind. 

It is hardly necessary to add that, 
although legally a man has no call to 
do so, yet common courtesy would 
prompt any one possessed of a particle 
of manliness to offer his seat to a woman 
if he saw her compelled to stand. 

GENERAL CONDUCT (MEN) 

* When at a reception, or party of 
any sort, should a lady sing or play, 
the man nearest to her escorts her to 
the piano and helps her to arrange her 
music, to dispose of her gloves, fan, 
etc. 

At a public dinner, when the party 
consists of men only, a guest should 
first pay his respects to the host, or, if 
the dinner is given . by a public body, 
the members of the committee. At 
dinners given on behalf of charities, 
it is well to go prepared with a sub- 
scription. When dinner is announced 
the hosts and highest in rank file into 
the dining-room first and others follow 
according to precedence. When a 
young man is invited to dinner at the 
private houseof his employer, he should 
be careful not to address the footman 
as ’’waiter.” 

Should a man make acall at luncheon 
time and be invited to remain for the 
meal, he would carry his hat and stick 
into the dinins-room with him. 

It is the dufjr of a man to find the 
carriage, or cab, for his party, after 
the theatre or reception, should there 
be no footman or commissionaire to 
do so for him. 

At a ball ^ man should never refuse 
to dance while ladies are sitting out. 

When paying an afternoon call a 
man must carry his hat and stick into 
the drawing-room with him. The 
right hand glove should be removed. 
When in the room he holds his hat, 
stick, and glove in his left hand until 
his hostess invites him to put them 
down. 
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A gentleman never looks at his 
watch during a call, or at a reception 
of any kind. 

A man should never remain seated 
in the company of ladies who are 
standing. 

In a mixed company never speak to 
a friend of a matter of which the rest 
are ignorant, unless it is something 
which can be explained to them, and 
be made interesting to the whole party. 

When a man is a host he should 
msdce his guests feel that they are all 
equal for the time, and as such they ail 
have an equalclaim upon his courtesies. 
Those of the humblest condition should 
receive as much attention as the rest, 
in ordhiary matters, that they may not 
be made to feel their inferiority. 

It is bad form to satirize or rail 
against any profession or business, 
since a member of that profession may 
possibly be present. 

The courteous observances of social 
life should not be ignored in business 
intercourse. Good breeding insists 
that careful respect for the rights and 
feelings of others ^should not be dis- 
regarded under any circumstances 
whatever. 

Having received a letter of introduc- 
tion it is the better plan to deliver it in 
on. as the gentleman whose civilly 
been requested in your behalf wiU 
thus be saved the trouble of calling upon 
you. But if you cannot possibly call, 
send the letter and enclose a card with 
your address upon it. 

Any one receiving a letter of intro- 
duction should immediately take ste]^ 
to show some attention to the indi- 
vidual introduced. The usual thing is 
to ask him to dinner, if he is a social 
equal ; to offer him one’s services if 
he should be a superior ; and to ascer- 
tain in what way one can be useful to 
him, if he is an inferior. 

Carving should form an essential 
Pf»rt of every man’s education, as 
there are many occasions in social life 
when a man may be called upon to 
assist in the carving of some joint or 
poultry. 

AN ENGAGED MAN 

The rule that a man must approach 
the father of a girl before offering him- 
•ell in marriage to her has, to some 


extent, died out At the same time it 
is considered dishonourabie Ifor a man 
to propose to a girl in the foce of the 
decided disapproval of her family. 
Clandestine courtship to atoo regarded 
as dishonourable, except in circum- 
stances where the girl U unhappy or 
oppressed and needs a champion. 
The usual way to ask for the admired 
one’s hand is in person. This is 
always preferable to writing, though 
some men have not the courage to 
adopt the first course. Should the 
lady accept the offer the happy wooer 
must take the earliest oppc^unity of 
seeing her father, or failing him, her 
nearest friend, and begging him to 
permit the engagement. Should he 
consent, aU is well ; . but in the con- 
trary case, his decision should be 
accepted. Very often submission to 
such a decree effects more towards pro- 
curing its reversal than violent oppo- 
sition. It is better for the young 
people to try and be patient, and more 
often than not they will find the truth 
of the French proverb, "All things 
come round to those who know how to 
wait.” 

Immediately upon having the en- 
g^ement ratified, the accepted suitor 
gives the lady an engagement ring. 
This ring, together with all other 
presents and correspondence, most be 
returned if the engagement should be 
broken off. The accepted suitor is in 
duty bound to spend most of his leisure 
with his intended bride. 

No man should drag a girl into a long 
engagement, nor should he propose to 
a girl until he is in a position to provide 
suitably for her. 

IN THE STREET (WOMEN) 

There is a quiet self-possession 
about a well-bred woman that marln 
her out from those of a lower class, 
whose manners are often florid. Self- 
effacement is as much the rule of g(^ 
manners in the street as it is in society. 

No well-bred girl or woman ever 
deliberately tries to attract male 
attention in the street, or to scrape up 
acquaintance with men, ^ 

A gentlewoman never invites men 
to meet htf at' restaurants, or other 
public places. 

It is safer jaot to accept offers of 
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•ervices from strangers, as one can 
never feel sure what l^d of person 
makes the offer. 

Should a woman meet another with 
whom she has become slightly ac- 
quainted, and who moves in a circle 
somewhat above her own, she should 
wait for the latter to recognize her 
first, before bowing. 

Vhien meeting a man whom she has 
no objection to numbering among her 
acquaintances, she denotes it by bowing 
first. If she has any reason to dis- 
approve of a man, she either does not 
bow at all, or very coldly. 

When a lady is walking between two 
gentlemen she should divide her atten- 
tion as equally as practicable, or 
address most of it to the one who is the 
greater stranger to her. 

GENERAL CONDUCTT (WOMEN) 

It is a useful and sensible plan for a 
hostess to have a ** day '* set apart for 
receiving callers. Ladies with plenty 
of leisure may have no difficulty about 
the etiquette of calling, but in the 
middle-classes the institution of the 
** At Home " day is a most valuable 
one. 

One of the accomplishments a 
hostess should ac<}uire is the gentle art 
of snubbing. This will enable her to 
repress the unduly officious without 
adopting harsh measures or losing 
her temper. When a sentence, well- 
sharpened and skilfully aimed, would 
answer idl purposes, even if uttered 
with the gentlest voice and the politest 
intonation, it should be used ^n refer- 
ence to the angry retort or cut wect. 

It is a sad failure in good ihanners 
to neglect any point conceniing the 
comfort and enjoyment of one’s 
guests. 

In choosing the moment to give the 
simal for ladies to leave a dinner table 
a hostess should first make quite cer- 
tain every one has finished dessert, 
also be careful not to make the move 
at the very moment that some one has 
laid down a knife or fork, lest it might 
appear that the whole party had been 
voting for the conclusion of that one 
inaividual’s meal. If any one is in 
the midst of an animated or interesting 
conversation, the move should be 
deferred until it slackens off a little. 


It is a kind custom, when baUs are 
kept up till 3 or 4 p.m., for the hostess 
to arrange wi^ the keeper of a coffee- 
stall for refreshments of a simple kind 
to be supplied to the coachmen and 
footmen of her guests, whose long 
weary wait is thus enlivened. 

It is courteous for a hostess, when 
expecting a guest who has not vimted 
her house before, to give the clearest 
possible directions as to the best mode 
of getting there. Notepaper pre- 
pared for country hostesses has almost 
always the name of the nearest station 
in one corner. 

A hostess should realize that her 
guests are sometimes happiest when 
left to go their own ways. 

Any one who has a moderately large 
visiting acquaintance should keep two 
visiting books, alphabetically arranged. 
In the first should be written the names 
of those visited, with their town and 
country addresses ; while the other 
should be a sort of rough copy with the 
names written down the left-hand side 
of the page, and the rest divided into 
two columns, in wbich the owner marks 
the dates of the cards she leaves, or 
that are left upon her. This should be 
done every afternoon on coming in, 
and directions should also be given to 
the servants to separate those cards 
which were left without inquiry, from 
those which were left by persons who 
inquired if the lady was at home, so 
that on returning the call she may know 
whether to go in or merely leave her 
card. 

When a guest has risen to take her 
leave, after calling, the hostess rings 
the drawing-room bell for the servant 
to be in readiness to show the visitor 
out. The hostess should not leave her 
other guests to accompany one of 
them to the hall door, but if her hus- 
band be present he would probably see 
a lady to her carriage. 

To avoid the danger of being over- 
whelmed by the sociability of an idle 
neighbour, discourage the first indica- 
tions of undue intimacy by making 
your own visits few and far between. 
A woman of good sense and proper 
self-respect ^11 never be too lavish of 
her society ; and if she has pleasant 
neighbours, will visit them always in 
moderation. 
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Having invited a friend to pass a few 
days at your house, and expecting her 
at a certain time; meet her on arrival, 
or, if that be impracticable, send a 
servant to secure a conveyance and 
attend to her luggage. 

Before a guest's arrival the hostess 
^should inspect the room to be given 
Aem to see that none of the articles 
that are in all modern and well-fur- 
nished houses are wanting. See also 
that a wardrobe and chest of drawers 
are empty, in readiness for the guest's 
clothes. 

When a guest arrives have her lug- 
gage at once taken to the room pre- 
pared for her and send a servant to 
unstrap her trunks. Then let her be 
left alone to arrange her dress, after 
hot water has been taken up. 

It is kind and considerate to inquire 
of your guest if there is any dish or 
article of food she particularly likes, 
so that you may have it on the table 
while she stays, and also if there is 
anything peculiarly disagreeable to 
her so that you may refrain from 
having it diuing her visit. 

For such deficiencies as may be 
avoided or remedied refrain from 
making the apology that you consider 
your guest **no stranger," and that 
you regard her " as one of the family." 
These excuses are not in good taste. 

If your guest desires to assist you in 
sewing, or in any other way, you may 
avail yourself of her offer, but be 
careful to employ her in moderation 
only. 

Inquire on the first evening if your 
visitor is accustomed to take any 
refreshment the last thing before 
she retires for the nighi* and if she is 
have something sent to her room every 
night. 

When your visitor is about to leave 
you make all smooth and ready for her 
departure. Send a servant up to strap 
and bring down her trunks, and see 
that, a cab or carriage is at the door 
in due time to take her to the station. 
If possible let some member of the 
,fomily accompany her to the station 
and see her off, attending to her lug- 
gage and securing tickets. 

Jlie hostess should rise to receive 
morning callers if they are, ladies, but 
may receive gentlemen seated. When 


the guests depart she rises and shakes 
hands with each. But when receiving 
guests at a dinner party the hostess 
rises to receive each, whether lady or 
gentleman, and her station should be 
near the door of the drawing-room. 
At an afternoon or evening reception 
the hostess often takes her stand on 
the landing of the stairs, greeting her 
guests as they reach the top, and hav- 
ing, if possible, some little appropriate 
" mot " for each as they pass into the 
drawing-room. She never descends to 
the refreshment room till the majority 
of the guests have done so. 

If the entertainment be a concert, a 
hostess should say a few pleasant 
words to the professional performers 
when they arrive, and also compli- 
ment them at the end of the concert, 
and see that they have refreshments in 
the dining-room. In the case of 
amateur music, she should congratu- 
late each performer at the conclusion 
of his or her song or piece. 

At a country-house party, when the 
guests are staying in the house, the 
hostess introduces them to each other 
at once, and when sending them to 
dinner, endeavours to pair people differ- 
ently each night, without greatly dis- 
turbing the order|of precedence. After 
dinner she should do her best to arrange 
music, games, or some other form of 
entertainment. 

When taking friends to a neish- 
bour's house for a ball or any otner 
festivity, the hostess should go in the 
first carriage, so as to be ready to 
introduce her party to the lady of the 
house as they arrive. 

ThcT mistress of a household is 
called upon to observe certain canons 
of behaviour towards her servants. 
In this, fairness, firnmess, and con- 
sistency are needed. No weU-bred 
woman ever speaks to her servants in 
a rode or hectoring way. 

When a lady writes to ask another 
to give her p^iculars of a servant's 
character, she is reallv asking a favour, 
and should word her letter accordingly. 
This is very often forcotten/and the 
letter is too abrupt to be poUte. 

When shopping the trqe gentle- 
woman speaks quietly, gently, and 
unassumingly, not forgetting h thank 
you," or "good-morning," to the 
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young man or woman who has been 
serving her. 

Notes written to men by unmarried 
girls, such as those proffering thanks 
for some small service rendered, can 
scarcely be too short. 

A woman should remember it is 
excessively rude to interpolate remarks 
when any one is speaking. 

A Ixide must answer personally all 
notes referring to the presents she 
receives, and write some words of 
thanks, even when there is no accom- 
panying note. 

A bride's mother should see that the 
wedding-cake is sent out a day or two 
after the wedding. If desired, the 
confectioner, when supplied with the 
names and addresses, will undertake to 
send out the cake. 

A really good chaperone is one who, 
without madcing any vexatious regula- 
tions, or preventing the legitimate 
amusements of her charges, is able to 
ensure their doing nothing that is 
either outri or improper. A good 
chaperone also takes especial care that 
her charges should know exactly where 
to find her in a ball-room, and requires 
that they should return to her side 
between the dances. 

THE ENGAGED GIBL ^ 

It is usual, when a girl becomes en- 
gaged, for a short time to elapse before 
the affair is announced, except to the 
most intimate friends of both parties. 
This is a precaution against the incon- 
veniences and disagreeables of broken 
enganments. But when the affair 
has become fairly well ** cemented,’* 
as it were, and the time fixed for the 
marriage approaches, it is usual for 
the mother of the girl, to have a dinner 
party, at which th<i'ffanc6 is intro- 
duced to the friends of the family. 
This dinner is often followed by an 
evening party, with a similar object in 
view. Or an afternoon ** At Honse *' 
is occasionally held sufficient to answer 
all purposes. 

Tne bride-elect usually visits her 
future husband's family shortly after 
her engagement. 

AVhen the engagement has become 
an accepted fact the flanc^ writes to 
her friends and tells them about it. 
Should she be motherless, she must 


write to the elders, announcing her 
engagement, but otherwise this task 
is always undertaken by the mother. 
With distant acquaintances it is not 
necessary to write until the day is fixed 
and invitations are being sent out, 
and not even then if they are not to 
receive invitation to the wedding. In 
fact, it is in better taste not to 
so. as it would look like suggestii^ 
a wedding present. It is this very 
thing that makes such notes extremely 
difficult to write. And it also imports 
an element of embarrassment into the 
selection of invited guests for the wed- 
ding. 

Invitations are sent out on white 
cards with silver lettering. The shapes 
of these are various, and sometimes, 
like ordinary invitations, those to 
weddings are on sheets of oblong note- 
sized paper, which fold over and fasten 
down with a gummed flap. 

CHILDREN 

One of the most important social 
duties of parents is to bring up their 
children so that*they should not be 
pests and nuisances to every one they 
meet. 

No child should be allowed to run 
up and down a railway carriage, catch- 
ing hold of the knees of other passengers 
with sticky fingers. 

All children should be taught to be 
gentle, considerate, and polite to all. 

As soon as they are old enough, little 
boys should be made to raise their caps. 

Children should never forget to say 
** Please ** and ” Thank you." 

One of the first lessons a mother 
should teach her children is that of 
self-control. ^ 

Children should be strictly forbidden 
to run into the apartments of visitors. 
Should they be sent there with a 
message let them be made to under- 
stand that they are always to knock 
at the door, and not go in till desired 
to do so. Also that they are not to 
play and make a noise just outside a 
visitor’s room. 

Children should not be allowed to 
jump on people’s laps, put their hands 
into their pockets, rummage their 
belongings, or crumple and soil their 
clothes by clinging to them with their 
hands. 



EXERCISE 

It is very essential that the body elbows and head should be held back 
should be properly exercised every day, the whole time, or with the arms 


and the following simple rules should 
be observed : — 

I. Exercise in a fresh and airy room. 

а. Exercise in absolutely free and 

loose clothing, in soft shoes, 
stockings, or bare feet ; there- 
fore morning just after getting 
up. or night before going to bed 
is a godd time to choose. 

3. Never exercise immediately after 

a meal. 

4. Between each exercise take a 

deep breath in and let it out 
fuUy. 

5. Incre^ duration of each exer- 

clst^’ as strength and skill is 
acquired. 

б. Execute every exercise with 

absolute precision and correct- 
ness, or the effect is lost. 

It is important to remember that 
•cientiffc physical training iapot given 
only to a^uire muscular strength, but 
for a definite beneficial effect upon each 
part of the body, iniemaifw well as ex- 
ternal Thefoilowin|p exercises, there- 
fore, should be doneexactly according to 
the directions given, which are based 
on sdentifie principles. Modem 
snethods d exerci^ have discarded the 
use of dumb-bells, dubs, etc., partly 
because as used at present they have a 
definitdy harmful effect, and partly 
because even if used in a scientific 
manner they produce an uneven 
devdopnwnt. Men and girls and boys, 
therefore, wishing to increase the mus- 
cular effort, can do so performing 
thtidlowmg exercises with the hands 
clasped behind the head, when the 


stretched/ upward and pressed back, 
the palms &^g each other. 

Before ^beginning a course of exer- 
cises, it is very important to learn the 
correct manner of standing. ‘This is 
best done before a looking-glass (full 
lensth, if possible). 

( 1 ) Place the heels together, the feet 
slightly apart at the toes. Brace the 
knees hick firmly and stretch the 
body up to its full height. The weight 
should swing slightly forward, just 
over the toes, the shoulders must be 
drawn down, but not too far back,~ 
it is a mistake to suppose that the 
back should be absolutely flat. The 
chest must be quite free, and here it 
must be noticed that children breathe 
unrestrictedly, as they are often apt to 
hold the breath with the effort of stand- 
ingstraight. The lower part of the back 
^should not be allowed to hollow, nor 
""the waist to protrude forward. The 
head must be held erect, with the chin 
well ^ the arms then pass straight 
down by the side of the thighs with 
the joints extendpdbt' 

It ia of tlie importance that 

this iMcitioii of the head* neck, 
shonldert and waist shoed* be pre* 
served in all the Ixtf dses (sMept, of 
course, where th#paft is to be,titoved). 
^ similar position shMw be ac- 
quired in sitting. Sit .wsif ii^ in the 
chair, letting the baek Of thO lliMlders 

E ' support, or if sittiu;iiiHmported 
it tw Apuld not WeiteOted too 
g at a tinm from diiidrMii}, let the 
spine be upright, but not righi. Ntm 
sit foiwaia on the chair, wlu the thighs 
unsupported and the back bowed'—it is 
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not really more restful and isielAHoiiL 
If 3 roa are too tired to sit up^rSptf^ 
lie down for ten minutes, 

(2) Next, one should leani to get com- 
plete rest ; therefore,* acquire a habit 
of absolute relaxation. It is Just as 
important to be able to relax the 
muscles at will, as to contract them. 
It is not easy for a beginner, but once 
acquired, will be found considerably 
to reduce fatigue. 

The body can be made to '"go 
slack " by simple relaxation from tee 
first position, or one foot can be placed 
to the side, so as to give a steadier 
support. Here the hands should noi 
be clasped behind, as is taught in most 
schools, that causing the shoulders to 
protrude forward, but must hang loosely 
by the sides. 

Positions z and i can be assumed 
alternately some four times on end, 

( 8 ) A good way of learning to relax 
is to lie on the floor, or in b<^ at night, 
and to concentrate the attention on, as 
it were, ** letting go ” in every part/if 
the body. This is not as easy as it 
seems. Begin with tee muscles of the 
face, especially those of the jaw, and 
durmg the resting time constantly 
notice whether your teeth have again 
become clench^. Raise each umb 
a little way and let it drop again loosely, 
till the whole body is resting passively 
on its support, through which it must 
be felt* to be almost sinking. This 
must not be practised too long at a 
time, especially by those who find it 
difficult, but the duration ton be 
gradually increased. This poWor of 
complete relaxation will be found useful 
in cases of insomnia and under any 
strain or hurry. Children are best 
tested by lifting a limb at a time and 
letting it drop, which it should do as 
a dead weight, and not remain held up^ 
actively. . - 

(4) The cah^ge of the head and 
arch of the chest inay be improved by 
pressing the head backward (by an 
active movement) with the chin mmly 
kept in, stretchtng upward with the 
haeh of the head, and teen returning to 
the upright position. Head-turning 
should also be practised (equally to 

both sides) slowly, with the 

(5) chin well in and tee muscles 

of the neck tense all the time. 


( 6 ) Next, standing in the first (or 
attention) position, with the knees 
well back, turn the palms of tee hands 
outward; pulling down the shoulders, 
till the teest is irtil expanded. Repeat 
about four times. I^ter a chest-lift- 
ing may be substituted as follows : — 
Bend the elbows till the tips 
(T) of the fingers touch the outside 
of tee shoulders, keeping the 
elbows well in to tee sides and /or- 
ward. Take care not to hollow the 
back. Then press the head 
(«) backward (as in 4 ), and lift 
the chest forward and upward 
as far as possible while the lower part 
of tee back still remains inhollowed, 
and the weight swings forward over 
the toes. Resume the former position 
and repeat twice. 

(9) Follow by dremping the hands 
and letting the body^fall loosely for- 
ward from the waist with a round back, 
then rising to pos. z. 

(10) Next, from the bent arm posi- 
tion ( 7 ), stretch the arms vigorously to 
the sides, level vnith the shoulders. 
More stretch on the ^est is produced 

by turning the peums up* 

(11) ward. As flexibility increases 
(18) bring the arms nearer the head 

in stretching, till they ftzo 
close to the ears with tee palzzzs faciiig 
each other, and pressed well htwh, but 
the back must not be hollow. To 
stretch still further, clasp the 
(18) hands above the head and puU 
upward. These movements 
must always be done as vigorously as 
possible. i 

(14) Men and strong children may 
after this do^a swinging exercise. 
Stand between two high chairs back ^ 
back with a space between (or 
other steady pieces of furniture). The 
chairs must be &ced by the weight of a 
person sitting on each. Place one 
hand on the back of eaidti chair, 
straighten the elbows and press down 
till i the feet are oft the floor and 
the weight of the body rests, on the 
hands wne. Swing the legs back- 
wards and forwards (asin parallel bars) 
keeping the shoulders down all the time. 
This is important, and the exercise 
is valueless if the body be allowed 
to sink between the shoulders. It is 
easier to swing with crooked-up knees* 
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Next go on to a balance exercise. 
The simplest is as follows : — 

(16) Put the hands on the hips for 
support, with the thumbs behind. 
Rise slowly on the toes, letting tbe 
beds come apart and balance for a 
few moments. This and walking on 
the toes is usdhil for increasing the arch 
of the foot. 

(16) Balancing may also be done 
by raising one leg at a time (with the 
knee straight), forward, backward or 
sideways, the trunk being edwetys kept 
erut, in which the difficulty consists, 
and the weight shifted at the hips. 

(1^ Children may try pulling up 
one knee as high as possible, clasping 
their hands round it and maintaining 
the position as long as possible. 

(18) A stronger form of balance is 
done in this way : Place one foot on a 
high chair or low table, so that the 
heel comes almost level with the other 
hip. Hold the arms out to the sides 
levd with the shoulders. Now try to 
stretch the bent 1^ while keeping the 
b(^y upright, tilj the lower heel 
reaches &e chair or table. 

(If) Here is an interesting but 
difficult balance exercise : Place the 
hands cm the hips (as in 15), slowly 
stretch one leg backward, keeping it 
quite straight, and bend the other, 
letting the trunk incline slowly forward, 
so that eventually the trunk and the 
back leg are in the some straight line 
and parallel with the floor, while the 
supporting leg is bent to at^t a right 
angle at the mp and knee. Care must 
be taken to raise the back leg high 
enough 

(M) An amusing balancing game 
may be played by foldieig a newspaper 
fiiipross, standing it cm the flcmr, and 
then grasping one foot in one hand 
(oMMSite side easier, same side more 
diflumlt). Bend the supporting leg till 
the newspaper can be picked up with 
the teeth. 

(81) After the balance follows an 
exercise for the shoulders. A useful 
one is the arm movement in swimming, 
but for this purpose is best taken in 
the following way 

(a) Bring the hands together (point- 
ing forward) to the middle of 
the chest, elbows down. 


(6) Shoot the hands straight for- 
ward oil a level with the chest. 

(c) Slowly part the arms, turning 

the palms upward (not as in 
swimming), level with the 
shoulders. 

The arm-turning outward (No. 6) 
may here be repeated and is useful for 
round-shouldered children. 

(22) A stronger movement can be 
substituted for men — arm-ftinging 
(rapidly in 4 counts). 

(а) Swing the arms forward level 

with chest, palms facing. 

(б) Part them, turning the palms 

upward. 

{c) Bring them above the head,' 
palms facing. 

(d) Drop them forward and down- 

ward to the sides. 

Another strong movement’ that has 
an action on the back of the shoulders 
is done in the following way : — 

(28) Place the hands on the back of 
a fixed chair and the feet on the cross- 
bar at the back. Let some one stand 
behind and place one hand under the 
back of the head. First let the sup- 
porting person push the head from 
underneath upwards, so that it rests on 
the hollow of his hand while you take 
the feet off the cross-bar, and pushing 
down with your hands and well back 
with your head, rest on them alone. 
Then replace the feet on the cross-bar 
and rest. Repeat two or three times. 
It is very important to push down with 
the hands first and to hold the head 
back and the shoulders down. 

After the shoulder exercise, the 
following group of movements must 
be done : — 

(84) Kneel on the ground, with the 
knees slightly apart and the hands on 
the hips (as in 15), keeping the body 
perfectly straight in all the joints from 
the head to the knees, let the trunk fall 
straight backward a little way, and 
rise almost immediately. With prac- 
tice both the inclination and the dura- 
tion of the movement may be increased, 
but great care must be taken not to 
bend at the hips nor hollow in the waist. 

(26) For men this may be replaced 
by a stronger exercise 

Sit on the floor with the legs stretched 
out in front, the feet eith^ firmly held 
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down by soine one else, or fixed under 
a steady piece of furniture which has 
a space bdow. If done on the bed, the 
feet may be placed under the horizon- 
tal foot-rail With the hands on the 
hips, the chest weU lifted, head back, 
and the teck straight, but not hollowed, 
let the body fall gently backward till 
it touches the floor; relax and rest, 
then rise again slowly. To increase the 
difficulty further, the hands can .be 
brought to the shoulders (No. 7) or 
stretched above the head, but great 
care must be taken not to overstrain, 
as this is a very strong movement. 

(86) Uftmt is an exercise with 
similar effects. Lie on the floor or bed, 
and stretching the arms straight back, 
grasp something firm, as the sides of the 
head-rail. Lift the legs s2ottf/y straight 
upward to the vertical position (but 
no more) and let them down slowly, 
taking care to breathe freely all the 
time. With practice the rate may be 
made very slow, but this too must not 
be allowed to lead to strain. 

(27) Fbr children. Nos. 24. 25, 26 
may be replaced by Frog-jump.'* 
Raise the heels, bend the knees, keep- 
ing them turned well out, and lean 
down, placing the palms of the hands 
on the floor (fingers pointing forward) 
and as near as possible to the feet. 
First, getting the weight back, move the 
hmids forwm together ; then jump 
the feet close to the hands again. Care 
must be taken not to let the children 
do it on their knees, but on the feet 
Racing in this way is very amusing. 

(28) For boys, “ hare-jump ** may 
also be used : — 

Start in the same position as for 27, 
but instead of putting the hands a 
little way forward, push off strongly 
with the feet, so as to take a long leap 
forward on to the hands, trying at the 
same time to get the legs stretched out 
behind, and immediately by doubling 
up at ^e hips and knees bring the feet 
close to the hands again. 

The next group of exercises is for 
the trunk. 

(.»). Place the hands on the hips 
and the feet apart firmly on the 
mround. Then circle, or roll the trunk 
from the wais^irst doubling up for- 
ward so as to round the back, then 
bending to the left, then backwardi to 


the right, and so on. This should be 
repeated, now starting by the right, 
and the bending must be as great as 
possible in each direction. The hips 
and legs should be kept as stationary 
as possible, the aim being to roll the 
upper part of the trunk round the 
centre of the waist-line. This move- 
ment is useful to aid digestion, as wc^ 
as to make the body supple. 

(80) For children this mpy be re- 
placed by wrestling. Let two stand 
facing each other, with their arms 
stretched out sideways. Each then 
bends a little to the left (or right), and 
clasps the other so that he has one arm 
above, the other under his opponent's 
shoulder. The object is to get the 
opponent down withotAt using the 
legs. 

A good exercise in this group for 
men is as follows : — 

(81) Raise the heels, bend the knees 
outward, and leaning forward place 
the palms of the hands on the ground 
close to the feet. Now jump the feet 
back so that the body is resting on the 
hands and the toes and is straight 
from the head to the heels. Never let 
it sag down at the waist. Here ^e 
elbows may be bent till the chest 
nearly touches the floor and stretched 
again, as many times as desired, but 
the movement is not correctly done if 
the back is not kept from hollowing. 
Then turn gently over towards the 
right, putting the right hand on the 
hip, so that me weight rests on ibe left 
hand and the left foot (tbe right being 
on the top of the left foot). The body 
must be absolutely straight and not 
allowed to sag down in the middle. 
Always repeat fo the other side. 

Next do some jumping exercised * 
Thesimplestis taping straight 

(82) up into the air from mst 
raising the heels and bending 

the knees. In the jump itself the 
knees must be absolute^ stretched 
and the leap as high as possi- 

(88) ble. The same may be done 
with parting the legs in mid- 
air and bringing them togeUier again 
quickly before landing ; or with 
turning in the air to one or 

(84) the other side, or right round. 
In all jumping, the landing 
must be on the toes, with the knees 
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bent and well apart. Avaria- 

(85) tion of ordinary jumping 
over a rope may m done 

without a run. Stand close to the 
rope and jump by jerking the knees 
suddenly up. 

(86) ChUdren enjoy ** Jump the 
Shot ** done in the following way : — 

Tie a small sandbag or some other 
heavy, but not hard object to the end 
of a tope. Stand in the middle of a 
circle of children who face the centre, 
and swing the rope gently round, 
gradually letting out tiie slack, till 
the weighted end of the rope passes 
under &e children's feet while they 
jump to avoid catching it, as in skip- 
ping. If one does stop the rope, take 
care to let it go slack immedi- 
ately, so as not to trip the child. 

supping is very good exercise, but 
the rope should not be turned forward 
as is usually done, for that narrows the 
chest, but backward, which expands it. 

Boys or men may try some vaulting 
exercises : — 


(87) Two stami side by side, the 
width of a man apart, joining the inside 
hands, the outside on their hips, or 
supported on a firm piece of furniture. 
Eacm puts the outside leg a long step 
back and bends the knee of the inside 
leg. The performer, standing behmd 
them, now runs up. takes a start off 
the floor with both feet, and putting a 
hand on the inside shoulder of each 
of his supports, doubles up his knees 
forward, and^then quickly straightening 
them, vaults over their joined hands. 

(88) Over form (without back), 
tressle or narrow table : — 

Run up to the form, facing it, take 
a start off both feet. I^t one hand on 
^ each edge of the form and fling the legs 
perfectly straight out behind, facing 
downward on to the form. Double the 
knees up quickly and land so as to 
arrive with the feet close under one 
hand, which still grasps the form. If 
vaulting with legs to the right, land 
laciiw to the left, left hand grasping. 

(8^ For children this may be talmn 
over a low form without a run. Stand 
with, one side against the side of the 
form, grasp an edge of the form 
with each hand and keeping the knees 
doubted up jump from one side to the 
other over the mm, slipping the hands 


forward along the edges after each 
jump. 

(40) Over high form, tressle, 
narrow table or garden wall : — 

Stand with the right side against 
the table, etc. Take a step forward 
with the left foot, and placing the 
right hand on the table press down on it, 
and pushing off by a step from the 
right foot, fling both legs (straight) 
forward, so as to vault sideways oyer 
the table, landing on the other side with 
bent knees, the left hand grasping the 
edge of the table. 

All these movements must be re- 
peated equally to both sides. 

Finish with a breathing exercise, 
preceded, if the heart-beat is much 
quickened, by rising on the toes several 
times. 


(41) The simplest form is to place 
the hands on the lower ribs, and stand- 
ing with the body quite relaxed, to 
take in a deep breath through the 
nose, expanding the lower part of the 
chest first so that the hands are pushed 
out sideways, and then the upper. 
Do not hold the breath, but as soon as 
the lungs are quite filled, let it out 
through the mouth. The out-breath 
can be assisted by a pressure of the 
hands and a slight bending forward of 
the body. 

(48) A deeper breath can be ob- 
tained by reaching the arms straight 
forward (palms facing each other or 
up), parting them for the in-breath 
and bringing them forward for the 
out-breath, or by raising the arms 
straight sideways and up- 
(48) ward into the stretch position 
(palms facing) for the in- 
breath, and lowering for the out- 
breath. 


Weak and anaemic children will 
profit greatly by being made to do 
breathing exerciseg for five minutes 
night and morning before an open 
window, even in mnler. 

Breathing exercises should be done 
with the b^y relaxed, but not lying 
on the back, as that prevents cnest 
expansion backwards. 

mny of the children's games in the 
section entitled Games and Amuse- 
ments are iplendid as physical exercises 
and the young should be enconsaged 
in these games. 



FLOWERS, 

THEIR LANGUAGE AND MEANING 


A Hit ot Flowery BoUnleal Speolmem, 
•to., with the poetical language each 
is supposed to coavey 
Abatina, fickleness. 

Acacia, chaste love. 

Acacia (Rose), platonic love ; friendship. 
Acacia (Pink), elegance. 

Acacia (Yellow), secret love. 

Acanthus, artifice. 

Aconite "(Woolfsbanei, misanthropy. 
Aconite (Crowfoot), lustre. 

Adonis, sorrowful remembrance. 
Agrimony, thankfulness. 

Allspice, compassion. 

Almond flowering), hope. 

Almond, (Laurel), perfidy. 

Almond tree, stupidity; indiscretion. 
Aloe, affliction ; ^ef. 

Althea Frutex, consumed by love. 
Amaranth, immortality. 

Amaranth or Coxcomb (Globe), un- 
changeable, 

American Cowslip, divine beauty. 
American Starwort, welcome to a 
stranger; cheerfulness in old age. 
Amethyst, admiration. 

Anemone (Garden), forsaken. 

Anemone (Field), sickness. 

Angelica, inspiration. 

Apple, temptation. 

Apple Blossom, preference. 

Apple Thorn, deceitful charms. 
Apricot, doubt. 

Arbor Vitae, unchanging friendship. 
Arum, or Wake Robin, ardour. 

Ash Tree, grandeur. 

Ash (Mountain), prudence. 

Aspen Tree, or Spreading Poplar, la- 
mentation. 

Asphodel, my regret follows yon to the 
grave. 

Aster fChiniO* variety, afterthought. 
Auricula, (Green-Edged), importune 
me not. 

Aurfeula (Scarlet), avarice. 


Austurtium, splendour. 

Azalea, tem^rance. 

Azalea (Indmn). true to the end. 

Bachelor's Buttons, celibacy. 

Balm, sympathy. 

Balm (Gentle), pleasantry. 

Balm of Gilead, care ; relief. 

Balsam, impatience ; ardent love. 
Balsam (Red), touch me not ; impatient 
resolves. 

Basil (Sweet), hatred. 

Bay Leaf, I change not till death. 

Bay Tree, glory. 

Begonia, dark thoughts. 

Bellflower (Pyramidal), constancy. 
Bellflower (small white), gratitude. 
Beech Tree, prosperity. 

Belladonna, silence. 

Belvidere, declaration against you. 
Betony, surprise. 

Bilberry, treachery. 

Bindweed (Great), insinuation. 
Bindweed (Field Convolvulus), hu- 
mility. 

Birch Tree, meekness. 

Birdsfoot Trefoil, revenge. 

Bittersweet (Nightshade), truth. 

Black Thorn, difficulty. 

Bladder Nut Tree, amusement. 

Blue Bell, conitancy. 

Blue Bottle (Centaury), delicacy. 
Bonus Henricus, goodness. 

Box, stoicism. 

Borage, bluntness. 

Bramble, lowliness ; envy. 

Broom, humility, neatness. 

Buckbean, calm ; repose. 

Bullrush, docility. 

Burdock, touch me not; importu- 
nity. 

Bugloss, falsehood. 

Buttercup, childishness ; ingratitude. 
Butterfly Orcliis, gaiety. 

Butterfly Weed, let me go 
SIS 
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Cabba|;e. gain. 

Cactus, horror. 

Calla ^thiopica, magnificent beauty ; 
modes^. 

Calceolaria, keep this for my sake. 
Calycanthus, l^nevolence ; compas- 
sion. 

Camellia Japonica. unpretending ex- 
cellence ; pity. 

Camellia Japonica (White), perfected 
loveliness. 

Camomile, energy in adversity. 
Campanula, or Pyramidal Bell-Flower, 
gratitude. >• 

Cai^iensis. self-esteem. 

Canary Grass, perseverance. 
Cand^^ft. indifference. 

Canterbury Bell, acknowledgment ; 
gratitude. 

Cardamine. paternal error. 

Cardinal Flower, distinction. 
Carnation, woman’s love. 

Carnation (Deep Red). Alas I for my 
poor heart. 

Carnation (Striped), refusal. 

Carnation (Yellow), disdain. 

Catchfly (Silene). pretended love, 
^tchfly (Red), youthful love. 
Catchfly (White), betrayed. 

Cedar Le^ live for thee. 

Ce^ of Lebanon, incorruptible. 

Cedar Tree, constancy ; strength. 
Celandine, joys to come. 

Centaury, felicity. 

Chamomile, energy in adversity. 
Champignon, suspicion. 

Chequered Frutillary. persecution. 
Cherry Tree, education. 

Cherry Tree (Cornelian), durability. 
Cherry Ttee (White), deception. 
Chestnut, luxury. 

Chestnut Tree, do justice. 

Chickweed. rendezvous ; simulated 
simplicity. 

Chicory, frugality. 

China Aster, variety. 

Quna Aster (double), I reciprocate. 
China Aster (single), I will consider it. 
China or Indian Pink, aversion. 
rkine. Rose, beauty always new. 
Christmas Rose, relieve my anxiety. 
Ghrymuthemum (China), cheerfulness 
in misfortune. 

Chrysanthemum (Red), I love. 
Chrysantiiemum (White), truth. 
Chrysanthemum (Yellow), slighted love. 
Cineraria, ever bright. 

Ciiiqiisloil, maternal love* 


Qstus (Gum), I shall die to-morrow. 
Citron, ill-natured beauty. 

Clarlda, will you dance with me ? 
Clematis, mental beauty. 

Clematis (Evergreen), artifice ; poverty. 
Clotbur, rudeness. 

Clover, dignity. 

Clover (four leaved), be mine. 

Clover (Red), industry. 

Coboea, gossip. 

Cockscomb Amaranth, foppery; affec- 
tation. 

Coltsfoot, justice shall be done. 
Columbine, folly ; frivolity. 

Columbine (Purple), desertion; reso- 
lution. 

Columbine (Red), tremblingly anxious. 
Convolvulus, bonds ; uncertainty. 
Convolvulus Major, extinguished hope. 
Convolvulus Minor, night. 

Convolvus (Pink), worth sustained by 
affection. 

Coriander, concealed merit. 

Coreopsis, always cheerful. 

Coreopsis Arkansa, love at first sight. 
Corn, riches. 

Corn-bottle, delicacy. 

Coronella, success crown your desires. 
Cowslip, pensiveness. 

Cowslip (American), I worship you. 
Crab (Blossom), ill-nature. 

Cranberry, cure for heartache. 
CranesbiU, envy. 

Creeping Cereus, horror. 

Cresses, stability. 

Crocus, abuse not. 

Crocus (Saffron), mirth. 

Crocus (Spring), gladness. 

Crowsbill, envy. 

Crowsfoot, ingratitude. 

Crowsfoot (Aconite-leaved), lustre. 
Cudweed (Everlasting), remembrance 
for ever. 

Cuckoo Plant, ardour. 

Cucumber, criticism. 

Currants, you please alL 
Cusceta, meanness. 

Cyclamen, diffidence. 

Cypress, death ; mourning. 

Cypress and Marigold, despair. 

Daffodil, chivalry. 

Daffodil (Great Yellow), regard. 
Dahlia, elegance with dignity. 

Daisy, cheerfulness. 

Daisy (Double), participation. 

Daisy (Ox-Eye), a tokeil. 

Daisy (Red), unconscious. 
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Daisy (White), Innocence. 

Daisy (Garden), 1 share yonr senti- 
ments. 

Daisy (Wild), I will think of it. 

Daisy jParty-Colonred), beauty. 
Damask Rose, brilliant complexion. 
Dandelion, love’s oracle. 

Daphne Odora, painting the lily. 
Darnel, wickedness. 

Dead Leaves, sadness. 

Dew Plant, a serenade. 

Diosma, uselessness. 

Dittany of Crete, high birth. , 

Dittany (White), passioxL 
Dock, patience. 

Dodder, meanness. 

Dodder of Thyme, care ; selfishness. 
Dogvane, deceit. 

Dogwood, duration. 

Dogwood Blossom, Am I perfectly 
indifferent to you ? 

Dragon iPlant, snare. 

Dragon Wort, horror. 

Dried Flax, utility. 

Ebony, blackness ; hardness. 

Eglantine or Sweet Briar, I wound to 
heal. 

Elder, compassion ; real. 

Elm, dignity. 

Endive, frugality. 

Eupatorium, delay. 

Evergreen, poverty. 

Evcrween Thom, solace in adversity. 
Everlasting, never-ceasing remem- 
brance. 

Everlasting Pea, lasting pleasure. 

Fennel, moral force. 

Fern, sincerity. 

Fern (Flowering), I am thinking of it. 
Fever-root, delay. 

Ficodies, your looks freeze me. 

Fig, argument ; endurance. 

Fig Mlmgold, idleness. 

Fig Tree, profuse. 

Filbert, reconciled. 

Fir, time. 

Fir Tree, elevation. 

Flax, home industry ; appreciation of 
kindness. 

Fleur-de-Lys, flame; I bum. 

Flora’s Bell, you make no pretension. 
Flower-de-Luce, flaming. 

Flowering Fern, reverie. 

Flowering Reed, confidence in heaven. 
Fool’s Pmley, sillinees. 

Forget-me-not, forget me not. 
Foxglove, insincerity ; a hidden wish. 


Foxtail Grass, sporting. 

Frankincense, faithfulness. 

French Honeysuckle, rustic beauty. 
French Marigold, jealousy. 

Frog ^torys, disgust, 

Fuchsia, go^ taste. 

Fuller’s Teasel, importunity. 

Fuller’s Thistle, misanthropy. 

Fumitory, spleen. 

Furse, or Grove, lasting affection. 

Garden Chervil, sincerity. 

Garden Daisy, I partake yonr senti- 
ments. 

Garden Marigold, uneasiness. 

Garden Sage, esteem. 

Garland of Roses, reward of virtue. 
Gentian, virgin pride. 

Geranium, gentility. 

Geranium (Apple), present preference. 
Geranium (Crane’s Bill), envy. 
Geranium (Dark), melancholy. 
Geranium (Fish), disappointed expec- 
tation. 

Geranium (Ivy), I engage you for the 
next dance. 

Geranium (Nutmeg), an expected 
meeting. » 

Geranium (Oak), deign to smile. 
Geranium (Rose or Pink), ^ference. 
Geranium (Scarlet), comforting. 
Geranium (Silver-leaved), reversed de- 
cision. 

Geranium (Pencil-leaved), Ingenuity. 
Geranium (Sorrowful), disposed to 
melancholy. 

Geranium (Wild), piety. 

Gillyflower, bond of love ; undying 
admiration. 

Gladiolus, strength of character. 
Gloryflower, glorious beauty. 

Gloxinia, a proud spirit. 

Goat’s Rue, reason. 

Golden Rod, eftcouragement ; precau- 
tion. 

Gooseberry, anticipation. 

Gorse, enduring love. 

Gourd, greatness. 

Grape fWild), charity. 

Grass, desolation ; submission. 

Guelder Rose, winter; age. 

Harebell, grief. 

Hawkweira, quick-sighted. 

Hawthorn, hope. 

Hazel, reconciled. 

Heartsease or Pansy, you occupy my 
thoughts. 

Heath, solitude. 
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Hcleniom, tearfulness. 

Heliotrope, devotion to duty. 

Hdbore. scandal. 

Helmetflower (Monkshood), knight- 
errantry. 

Hemlock, yon will be my death. 
Hemp. fate. 

Henbane, defeat. 

Hepatica or Linnwort, confidence. 
Hibiscus, delicate beauty. 

Holly, foresight ; incentive to remem- 
brance. 

Hollyherb. enchantment. 

Hollyhock, fecundity. 

Hollyhock (White), female ambition. 
Honesty, honesty, fascination. 

Honey ^ower or Melanthus. secret love. 
Honeysuckle (Coral), the colour of my 
fate. 

Honeysuckle (French), rustic beauty. 
Honeysuckle (Monthly), bond of love. 
Honeysuckle (Wild), devoted love.^ 
Hop, injustice. 

Horehound. lire. 

Hornbeam Tree, ornament. 

Horse Chestnut, luxury. 

Hortensia, you artt cold. 

Houseleek, domestic economy; viva- 
city. 

Hons^ia, contentment. 

Hoya, sculpture. 

Hyacinth, jealousy ; sport. 

Hyacinth (Blue), constancy. 

Hyacinth (Purple), sorrow. 

, Hjracinth (White), unobtrusive loveli- 
ness. 

Hydrangea (with rose-coloured flowers, 
sometimes blue, hue very change- 
able), boastful , heartlessness. 

Hyssop, cleanliness. 

Iceland Moss, health. 

Ice-plant (Winter), reacted addresses. 
Imperial Montague, power. 

Indian Com, dclat ; military trophy. 
Indian Cress, warlike trophy. 

Indian Jasmine (Ipomeoa), attach- 
ment 

Indian Pink (Double), always lovely. 
Indian Plum, privation. 

Ipomoea. attachment. 

Iris (with flowers of various colours, 
usually blue), my compliments ; I 
have a message for you. 

Iris (German), fUme. 

Iris fellow), passionate love. 

Ivy; fiddity. friendship, matrimony ; I 
turn found one true heart. 


Ivy Spray, anxious to please. 

Jacob's Ladder, come down. 

Jasmine (Cape), great joy. 

Jasmine (Indian), I am attached to you. 
Jasmine (Spanish), sensuous. 

Jasmine (Vir^nian), separation, 
fasmine (White), amiability. 

'asmine (Yellow), elegance ; grace, 
bnquil (with golden flowers, emitting 
a pleasant and powerful perfume). 1 
yearn for your afiection. 

Judas Tree, jjstrayal ; unbelief. 
Junipw, promotion. 

Justicia. perfection of feminine loveli- 
ness. 

Kennedia, mental beauty. 

Kingcup, or Buttercup, wish to be rich. 

Laburnum, forsaken ; pensive beauty. 
Lady's Blantle, fashion. 

Lady's Slipper, or Cyprepediflm (with 
purple, pink, or yellow flowers), 
capriciousness ; fickleness, 

Lantana. rigour. 

Larch, audacity. 

Larkspur (with blue, white, or pink 
flowers ; a very handsome blossom, 
easy to cultivate), levity ; fickleness. 
Laurel (Common), perfidy. 

Laurel (Ground), perseverance. 

Laurel (Mountain), ambition ; glory. 
Laurel-leaved Magnolia, dignity. 
Lauristinus. neglected. 

Lavender, distrust. 

Lemon, zest. 

Lemon Blossom, fidelity; discretion. 
Lent Lily, sweet disposition. 

Lettuce, cold-hearted. 

Lichen, dejection ; sorrow. 

Lilac (Field), humility. 

Lilac (Purple), incipient love, 
lilac (White), purity. ^ 

Linden or Lime Tree, conjugal love. 
Lionwort, confidence. 

Lily (Day), coquetry. 

Lily (Impmal), majesty. 

Uly (White), purity ; sweetness of dis- 
position. 

Lily (Yellow), falsehood. 

Lily of the Valley, promise of happiness. 
Lint, I feel mv obligations. 

Liquorice (Wild), I decide against you. 
Liverwort, confidence. 

Lobelia, malevolence. 

Locust Tree, elegance. , 

Locust Tree (Green ; a vnf handsOhiiiiV 
tree shrub, srith haiidiblise iriilti 





Irsgri^t 

' Hie grovi^. ■■■■'•'•■ 

Cbndoii Ptide> frivblity. 

Lotus; eloquence. 

Lotus Flower; estrangement. 

Lotus Leaf. I recant. 
Love-lies-bleeding, hopeless not heart- 
less. 

Lychnjs, religious enthusiasm. 
Lythrum, pretension. 

Lucem, life. 

Lupine, voracity, 

BCadder. calumniousness; 

Btadwort, tranquillity. 

Bfagnolia, love of nature. 

Magnolia (Laurel-leaved), dignity. 
Ma^olia (Swamp), perseverance. 
Maiden Hair, dvM^retion; secrecy. 
Maize, plenty. 

Mallow (Marsh), beneficence ; sweet 
disposition. 

Xfallow (Syrian), consumed by love. 
Mallow. (Venetian), refined beauty. 
Manchincel. hypo^y. 

Idandrake, horror. 

Maple, reserve. 

Mlarigold ; see Marygold. 

ICarjoram, blushes. 

MarvH of Peru, timidity. 

Marygold. chagrin ; contempt. 
Marygold (African), vulgar-minded. 
BCarygold (Fig), idleness. 

Marygold (French), jealousy. 

Blarygold (Garden), uneasiness. ' 
Meadow Lychnis, wit. 

M^ow Saffron or Colchicum Auturn* 


Mosses, maternal love. 

Mossy Saxifrage, affection 
Motherwort, secret love. 

Mountain Ash, prudence. 

Mourning Bride, unfortunate love. 
Mouse-eared Chickweed. ingenious 
simplicity. 

Moving Plant, agitation. 

Mudwort, tranquillity. 

Mugwort. happiness. 

Mulberry Tree, wisdom. 

Mulberry (Black), I will not survive you. 
Mullein, good nature. 

Mushroom, suspicion. 

Musk (Crowfoot), weakness. 

Musk (Rose), capricious beauty. 
Mustard Seed, indifference. 

Myrrh, gladness. 

M 3 rrobalm, privation. 

Myrtle, love in absence. 

Narcissus, egotism. 

Narcissus (double), female ambition. 
Nasturtium, patriotism ; trophy of war. 
Nasturtium (Scarlet), splendour. 
Neomphila, I forgive you. 

Nettle, cruelty 
Nettle Tree, concert. 

Nettle (Stinging), slander. 

Night Blossom or Cereus, transient 
beauty. 

Night Convolvulus, night. 

Nightshade, Circea, or Solanum Ni* 
grum, sorcery; scepticism; witch- 
. craft ; dark thoughts. 

Nightshade (Bitter), truth. 

Nosegay, gallantry. 


nale, my best days are past* 
Meadowsweet, uselessness. 
Mesembryanthemum, laziness. ^ 1 . 

• Mezeripn. 1 desire to please. 
Michaelmas Daisy, afterthought.^ 
Migt^ your quahties sui^ass’ 

Mffkyetch, yoV softens my 

heraiitam; 

or^S^^ Plflmt, courtesy. 


lOiiute or Plant, courtesy. 

MUtv^toe, P nuniiount obstacles. 

Moek di^ge; cbhntarmt. ^ 

(Hel^St Plb^),;^vi^ 

; Mmwi^^ 




Oak Tree, hospitality. 

Oak Leaf, bravery with humanity. 
Oak (White), independence. 

Oats, music. 

Oleander, beware. 

’ Olive Brsnch, ^bace. 

Qrangef generosity. 


Qra^e Blossom, yont purity equals 
* yoxu loveliness. 

Orange Flowers, chastity: bridal 
festivities. 

Orchis, a belle. 

Osier, frankness. 

Osmunda, dreams. 

Ox-eye, peniteiios. 

Palm; victory. jj 
Pansy or RsartseS8e,^u occupy my 
thoughts. ^ 

Psr^, useful kndwledge. 

Fescue Plbwet; withM prasumptioa. 


it 
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Passion Flower, inconstaxicy ; religious 
fervour. 

Pen (Sweet), or Lathyrus, departure. 
Pea (Everlasting), invitation to an in- 
terview ; Wilt thou go ? 

Peach, your qualities like your charms 
ate unequa^ed. 

Peach Blossom, your willing captive. 
Pear Tree, affection. 

Pelargonium, eagerness. 

Pelargonium (White), gracefulness. 
Pelargonium (Red), her smile the soul 
oi witchery. 

Pentstemon. pleasure without alloy. 
Persicaria. restoration. 

Penny Royal, your presence is not 
desired. 

Peony, anger. 

Peppermint, cordiality. 

Periwinkle (Blue), pleasures of memory. 
Periwinkle (Red), early friendship. 
Periwinkle (White), pleasant memories. 
Persimmon, lay mew here it is beautiful. 
Petunia, never despair. 

Pheasant's Eye, remembrance. 

Phlox, or Wild Sweet William, unani- 
mity ; our souls are united. 
Pimpernel, change.*' 

Pine Apple, you are perfect. 
Pineapple, perfection. 

Pine (Black), pity. 

Pine (Pitch), philosophy ; time and 
faith. 

Pine (Spruce), farewell ; hope in adver- 
sity. 

Pink, boldness. 

Pink (Indian Double), always lovely. 
Pink (Indian Single), aversion. 

Pink (Mountain), you are aspiring. 
Pink (Red Double), pure and ardent 
love. 

Pink (Single) pure love. 

Pink (Variegated), refi^al. 

Pink (White), you are fair and fascinat- 
ing. 

Pink (Yellow), disdain. 

Plane Tree or Sycamore, genius. 
Pleurisy Root, cure for the heartache. 
Plum Tret, periorm your promise. 
Plum Tree ^ild), independence. 
Polyanthus, pride of riches. 
Pplyanthus (Crimson), the heart’s 
mystery. 

j^lyanthtts (Lilac, a native of the Alps). 
< oostfidehce. 

,J^lii(9gr|Uiate, foolishness. 

' Pbm^anate Flower, native elegance. 
Pompon RoiM, gentility. 


Poplar, courage. 

Poplar (White), tinie. ' 

Poppy {from which opium and lauda- 
num are extracted), fleeting pleasiare. 
Poppy (Red), consolation. 

Poppy (Scarlet), fantastic. 

Poppy (White), sleep. 

Poppy (Oriental), silence. 

Potato, . beneficence. 

Prickly Pear, satire. 

Pride of China, dissension. 

Primrose (Early), youth. 

Primrose (Evening; growing two or 
three feet high, the flowers of which 
open with remarkable suddenness), 
inconstancy. 

Primrose (Red), unrewarded merit. 
Primula, ^ffidence. 

Privet, mild defence. 

Purple Dover, provident. 

Pyramidal Bell Flower, gratitude. 
P^ethrum. I am not changed; they 
wrong me. 

Quaking Grass, agitation. 

Quamoclit, busytody. 

Queen's Rocket, hail to the queen of 
coquettes. 

Quince, temptation. 

R^ged Robin, wit. 

Ranunculus, dazed by superior charms. 
Ranunculus (Garden), rich in attrac- 
tiveness. 

Ranunculus (Wild), ingratitude. 
Raspberry, remorse. 

Ray Grass, vice. Redbay, memory. 
Red Catchfly, youthful love. 

Rest Harrow, obstacle. 

Reeds, music. 

Reeds (Split), indication. 
Rhododendron, danger. 

Rhubarb, adyice. 

Rocket, rivalry. 

Rosebay, beware. 

Rose (Austrian) with fine leaves and 
small blossoms), you are that is 
lovely. 

Rose (Boule de Neige). only for thee. 
Rose (Bridal; this is the cultivated 
bramble, the flowers being smdl. 
white, double, and very beautiful), 
happy love. 

Rose (Burgundy), unconsciousness. 
Rose (Cables), ambassador. 

Rose (Campion), only deserve my loyo- 
Rose (Caroiinai. dangerous love.;;: , 
Rose (Charles Lefelwe), 

. you speak:lbvie."v.''- ''‘Tx- 
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Rom (Cbiiui)» jrooo. 

Rom (ChristmM), soothe my anxiety. 
Rom (pailyy, I aspire to your smile. 
Rom ^mask), freshness. 

Rom peep Red)^ bashful love. 

Rom (Dor), pleasurable but painful. 
Rom (Gl<&e de Dijon), a messenger of 
love. 

Rom (Guelder), winter 'of life. 

Rose (Hundred-leaved), puffed-up 
pride. 

Rom (Japan), pity. 

Rom (Lancaster), union. 

Rom (May), precocity. 

Rose (Maiden-Blush), if yon love me, 
you will disclose it. 

Rose pdoss-Bud), confession of love. 
Rose (Moss-Blown), superior merit*. 
Rom (Mundi), you are merry. 

Rose (Musk), capricious beauty. 

Rom (Gustered Musk), charming. 
Rom (Red Bud), youth and beauty. 
Rom (Red Blown), obvious beauty. 
Rom (Red Leaved), beauty with pros- 
perity. 

Rom, (Single), simplicity. 

Rom (Thornless), ingratitude. 

Rose (Unique)^ call me not beautiful. 
Rose (White Bud), ignorance of love. 
Rom (White Blown), 1 am worthy of 
you. 

Rom (White Withered), transient im- 
pression. 

Rom (Yellow), declining love. 

Rose (York), war. 

Rom (Red and White in conjunction), 
unity. 

Rom (Full-blown placed over two 
buds), secrecy. 

Roses (Crown made of), reward of 
merit. 

RoMbud (Red), pure and lovely. 
Rosebud (White), girlhood. 

Rosebud (Moss), confession of love, 
Rpsebay (Rh<^odendron), beware; 
danger. 

RoMmary, your presence revives me. 
Rudbeida, justice. 

Rue, disdain. 

Rush, ddoility. 

Rye Grass, changeable disposition. 

g ^ftr on, ntsrriage. 

Saffron Flower, do not abu9e ; beware 
ofmccess. 

Saf^n Crocus, mirth. _ 

Baie, estMin ; d^ virtues. 


Salvia (Blue), I think of thee. 

Salvia (Red), for ever thine. 

Sardony, irony. 

Satin Flower, sincerity. 

Saxifrage, (Mossy), affection. 

Scabious, unfortunate love. 

Scabious (Sweet), widowhood. 

Scarlet Lychnis, sunbeaming eyes. 
Schinus, religious enthusiasm. 

Scilla (Blue), forgive and forget. 

Scilla, (Sibirica), pleasure without 
alloy. 

Scilla (White), sweet innocence. 

Scotch Fir, elevation. 

Service Tree, prudence. 

Sea Lavender, dauntlessness. 

Senvy, indifference. 

Shamrock, light-heartedness. The na- 
tional emblem of Ireland. 

Snakesfoot or Dragonswort, horror. 
Snake's Lounge, slander. 

Snap Dragon, presumption. 

Snowball, thoughts of heaven ; purity. 
Snowball Tree, age. 

Snowdrop, consolation ; hope. 

Sorrel, paternal affection. 

Sorrel, (Wild), wit^ ill-timed. % 

Sorrel (Wood), joy. 

Southernwood, jest ; banter. 

Sow Bread, diffidence. 

Spanish Jasmine, Mnsuality. 
Spearmint, warmth of sentiment. 
Speedwell or Veronica, female fidelity. 
Speedwell (Germander), facility. 
Speedwell (Spiked), resemblance. 

Spider Ophrys, adroitness ; skiff. 
Spiderwort, esteem, but not love ; tran- 
sient love. 

Spiked Willow Herb, pretension. 
Spindle Tree, your image is engraved 
on my heart. 

Star of Bethlehem (with bulbous root, 
and white s^x-petalled flowers with- 
out calyx), guidance ; reconciliation. 
Starwort, afterthought. 

Starwort (American), cheerfulness in 
old age. 

St. John's Wort, you axe a prophet ; 

superstition. 

Stock, lasting beauty. 

Stock (Ten-week), promptitude. 
Ston^op. tranquiffity of m^d. 

Straw (Broken), rupture. 

Strawberry, pei^t excellence. 
Strawberry Blossoms, foresight 
Strawberry Ttm Or Arbut^ esteem 
andlove. 

Stramonium, disguise. 



too 


mjoymtts 


Simflow«r I, 

Su^ower (Tall)/ ! 

SwaBow-wort, cure for heartache. 
Sweetbriar, simplicity. 

Swe^briar (European). I wound to heal. 
Sweetbriar (Yellow), decrease of love. 
Sweet Basil, good wishes. 

Sweet Flag, fitness. 

Sweet Pea, delicate pleasures. 

Sweet Sultan, felicity. 

Sweet Sultan Flower, widowhood. 
Sweet WiUiam. gallantry ; finesse ; a 
smile. 

Sycamore, curiosity. 

Syr^ga^ memory. 

Syringa (Carolina), disappointment 

Tamarisk, crime. 

Tansey, I declare against you. 

Tendrus of Climbing Plants, ties. 
Tigecflower, for once may pride be- 
iriend me. 

Thistle (Common), austerity. Emblem 
of Scotland. 

Thistle (Fuller's), misanthropy. 

Thistle (Scotch), retaliation. 

Thom Aimle, deceitful charms. 

Thoms (ftanch of),iSeverity. 

Thrifty sympathy. 

Throutwott, neglected beauty. 

Thyme, thriftiness. 

Tigm Flower, for once may pride 
befriend me. 

Toiich-me-not, impatient resolves. 
Toothwort, secret love. 

Traveller's Joy, safety. 

Trefoil, revenge. 

Tmmp^ Flower, fame. 

Taufle, surprise. 

Tnber Rose, dangerous pleasures. 

Tulip Tree, fame. 

TuHp (Red), declaration of love. 

Tttlip (Variegated), beautiful eyes. 

- Tttlip^ (Yellow), hopeless love, 

Turiiip, charity. ^ : 

Tusrilage (Sweet-Scented), ]u8ti0 shall 
be done you. 

IJlex, homility. 

y Valerian, accommodating disposition. 

■ 'yalsfian (Greek), rupture, 
v Vanns's Looking-Glass, flattery. 
iVer^ina, 'sensibility. 

•y«htt^;Gifass, poor but h^^ 

in friendship. 

Or Verbena, enchantment; 



: l^olet (Bine), Mthihlneis 
Violet'^ (Dames)/ yon are the quiim of 
coquettes. 

Violet (Purple), yon occupy my 
thoughts. 

Violet (White), innocence ; modesty 
Violet (Wild), love in idleness. 
Virgfo's Bower, filial love. 

Virginian Spiderwort, momentary hap- 
* pmess. 

Wallflower, fidelity in misfortune. 
Walnut, stratagem. 

Water Lily, purity of heart. 

Water Afelon. bnlkiness. 

Wax Flittt,^ susceptibility; 

W^eli, ac^t a heart. 

Wheat, proepmty. 

Whin, ang^. 

White Jasmine, amiableness. 

White Lily, purity and modesty. 

White Miulem, good-natured^.> . 

White Oak. independence. 

White Pink, talent. 

White Poplar, time. 

White Rose, death preferable to loss of 
innocence. 

Whortleberry, treason. 

Willow^ French, bravery and humanity. 
Willow, forsaken. 

Willow (Berb), pretension. 

Willow (Water), freedom. 

Willow (Weeping),, melancholy. 

Winter Cherty, deception. 

WistMia, I ch^ to thee. * 

Witcb Ha^, a spell. 
vWolfobane, misanthropy. / 

Woodbine, fraternel love. 

Woodruff, modest worth. 

Wood Sonrel, Joy, maternal tendemese.i» 
WoriBwopd, absence. 

XeruathemiMtt, cheerfulness under ad- 

.■■:.^:yerslty./^:-„ . . 

Zff^yr-flwwir. wepwtatiOBt 
; ami., thottgto of ^^MBt Mind..' 

■ NAtl6NAL''lBipE,ElfS' 

' 'Fniic..~inw 

Scotland..*^ TUffiA . I ' 
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FORMS 


FOR CHEQUES, BILLS, RECEIPTS, etc. 

BILLS.— AN acceptance 


cheques 

. Ordinary form of a cheque or order 
on a bank for the payment of money to 
the holder : 

Lcmdon, March z, xqio. 

To Parr's Bank, Bath Lane, £.C. 

Pay to . or bearer. Eighty- 

nine pounds fourteen shillings and 
sixpence. 

£89 Z45. 6d. 

Lock, SxitB and Co. 

Every cheque must bear a penny 
stamp, payable by the person or firm 
by whom the cheque is diawn. When 
the words ** or Oid^ ** are substituted 
for ^ or Bearer/' the cheque must be 
endorsed by the person in whose favour 
it is dra>m. Crossed cheques must be 
presented through a banlL The most 
common method of crossing a cheque 
is to draw a couple of lines about half an 
inch apart across its width, and write 
within them the words " and Co." 

RECEIPTS 

London, March z, zqzo. 

Received, of Messrs. iJXjc, Smith 
and Co., the sum of Fifteen pounds 
eight sMlinn and ninepence. 

8 s. ga, 

James H. MuxQATRbYX). ; . 

All receipts for two pounds and up* 
wards, whether for money paid on 
account or in dischargeof an d^nahds,: 
must bear a penny receipt stamp, pay- 
able by the person by whqb the^redEii^ 
is given. The receipt stdmp miist be 
iChiiceUed by writing acrO^ Pid^soziS 
who attempt to evade payment qf thti 
dnty in any way are liable to a p^alty 

.;-0f'£ZO.. ' . 

’^en a receipt is given for monqy 
paid on account, the words " On 
.:^:cdti^:*^:a^nld be add^.- , ' 

Rsm ^ ^ ^ 

4, zpfoV 

- ' : : R . : Of ^ Mr^ Ahred Jbiies, 



boittE cms^narter’s 
Bh 35^ lissj^r Lady 


A i^t dine on Maim 

ly last) for the preSsies odbupied by 


£59* • due April 20. 

London, January zy, zpzo. 

Three months after date, pay to my 
order the sum of Fifty-nine pounds, 
value received. 

To Mr. William Smith, 353, Fleet 
Street, E.C. Abraham Jones. 

The bill thus drawn by Abraham 
Jones on William Smith, must be 
accepted by the latter by writing his 
name across the document. Hence he 
is termed the acceptor of the bill. 
The place, whether it be a .bank or 
house of business, or even a private 
residence, at which the bill is payable 
should be written by the acce^or be- 
low his name. If Mr. Abraham Jones, 
who is called the drawer of the bill, 
wishes to make use of it, he endorses the 
bUl— that is, writes his name across the 
back of it— and thus it becomes nego-^ 
tiable paper. 

A PROMISSORY NOTE 

£59. due April 20. 

London, January 17, z9ZO. 

Three months after date, I promise 
to pay to Mr. Abraham Jones, or order 
the sum of Fifty-nine pounds, value 
received. 

WiLUAM Smith. 

The place at which the bill is payable 
may also be stated. No signature is 
written across the promissory note, as 
in the case of an acceptance. It must 
be endorsed by the holder of it when he 
wishes to make use of it, or to pay it 

. BiUs^^are sometimes drawn, at sifU; 

many days after sight, e.g.— 
- ^ London, March z, zqzo. ' 

Yen days after sight, pay to my 
order the sum of One nundixed pounds, 
value received, . 

To Mr. Samuel P. Giaht, Z9, Perth 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Arthur Wilson^ 

A bill of Uds kind requires to be sent, 
to the person on whom it is drawn to be 
sifMsdi To do this, the person in 
question must accept it by sighing his 
nanm» and adding the dau at which he 
. has done so. 



FORTUNE TELLING 

F0W persons are entirely free from SahitHt the second finger, if pointed 
any supentitiotts ideas, though many shows a firivolous nature ; if square, a 
that scoff at the idea of fortune telling prudent one. 
by cards or hands. Yet there is Apollo, the third finger, if square, 
much cfiiaracter expressed by the hand denotes a reasonable, truthful nature ; 
and its indents, and those clever in if pointed, artistic feeling; and if 
reading the lines may form a very blunt' and spade-slmped, dramatic 
fair judgment of a person’s attributes and musical talent, 
by a careful study of their palms. The Miremy, the fourth finger, if pointed, 
contour of the fingers, the softness or sho^ eloquence ; and if square, good 
hardness of the texture of the skin, all judgment; if it is straight,honourable 
belp the intelligent reader. fee&g. 

And what character is expressed in The thumb denotes love, will and 
shaking hands. There is the awkward judgment, according to its develop- 
shake that shows lack of education ment The first joint shows will, the 
and breeding, the loose clasp of lazi- second Judgment, and the lower part 
ness and inertness, the touch of cold- affection. 

ness, and the wafm, firm grasp of A hand that, when held open has 
friendship or interest. A hand-shake the fingers well apart, ehows originality, 
is a wonderful index of character, and independence and self-reliance, 
almost equally so are the lines of the Fingers that may be termed cushioned 

hand and the shape of the fingers. at the inner side of the tips show 

Long hands, generally considered delicacy of touch, 
the most beautiful, show more intelli- 
gence than short ones, and to them are 
attributed capabilities for detail and 
perseverance to overcome difficulties. 

A short hand is generally owned by 
n person of warm sfiections and hasty 
judgment. 

A firm and rather hard hand should 
belong to one possessed of energy and 
determination. « 

Limp, loosely made hands almost 
always denote lack of energy. 

Rough, knotted hands denote reflee- 
tiott, order and intellect. 

Smooth hands should belong to those 
whoare quick to discern and impression- 
able. 

^To each finger the name of a god is 
; the first Jupiter, the second 

Satuniy the third Apollo, the fourth 
Mereiuy. 

JupUeft the first finger, if long, indi- 

Piles an economical, thoughtful die- B. Line of Head. P« Une of Apotldi ; .1 
position ; square, truthfulness ; pointed, C. Line of Life, ^ 

*senritttfOiieai and quickness of^intellect. X>, line of Fate; : 




The lines on the hand indicate char- . 
acter and fortune. The line of life, if 
long and deep, shows that the life 
should be long and free from illness ; 
if short, and faintly marked, the 
reverse. 

The line of mind, or head, as it is 
sometimes called, should be even, 
narrow, and long ; and if well separ- 
ated from the line of life, the character 
should be self-reliant and strong. 

The line of heart, if of a dark colour 
and deep, indicates true afiection. 

The line of fate should indicate the 
destiny of the owner. If it comes from 
the line of life, good fortune may be 
predicted ; if from the lines at wrist, 
some strange fate or uncommon life. 

The line of fortune shows worldly 
fame, riches, and honour, if it be deep 
and high at the bone of the third 
finger. » 

The lines at the wrist, generally 
denominated bracelets, show : the 
upper one, if well marked, good health ; 
the lower one, happiness. 


FORTUNE-TELLING PROM 
THE TEACUP 

The residue at the bottom of 
the cup, after the tea has been drunk, 
is well shaken about, and then the 
cup reversed in the saucer. The 
tea-leaves adhere to the sides and 
bottom of the cup and there form 
resemblances to certain objects and 
signs. From these shms certain 
happenings are supposed to be fore- 
casted. For example, il the leaves 
form something like a letter of the 
alphabet, it is supposed to foretell 
the receipt of a letter and the initial of 
the sender ; if there seem to be lines, 
the>[ indicate a Journey. A ring 
signifies marriage, and if there is a 
letter also in the cup, it foretells the 
initial of the party to be married. If 
the leaves form in the shape of flowers, 
ench as a lily or arose, they have the 
same signification as the flowers them- 
selves, i.e., a lily would denote a [clear 
ttine and happiness ahead; a leaf of 
dover (a lucky sign), would foretell 
j(p>od foriune. A wormlike sign, re- 
would warn 

one' of danger from friends. A tree- 
if fallhig over,m 
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sickness, and if upright, good healtii. 

A cloudy effect, if heavy, means 
trouble, or happiness if very faint. 
If the signs are at the bottom of the" 
cup the happenings will take place ; 
immediately. The further away they 
are from the bottom of the cup the 
further away is the fulfilment of the 
prognostication. 

FORTUNE-TELLING BY CARDS 
Take from the pack the four Aces, 
Kings, Queens. Knaves, Tens, Nines, 
Eights and Sevens. Shuffle the cards 
well and then cut them into three 
packs; take up the first pack and 
turn up the cajds in threes. When 
the three cards are all of the same suit, 
lay them out in a row on the table ; 
when of three different suits, put them 
aside ; if there are two of one suit and 
one of another, take the highest of the 
two and lay it alongside those already 
out. When the first pack is used desd 
with the second and then the third 
in the same manner. When you have 
come to the end of the three packs,, 
gather the cards ihat have been dis- 
carded, shuffle them and cut the pack 
into three, and turn up by threes again 
in the same manner as before. This 
must be done three times. The third 
and last time the person shuffling the 
cai^ds must take out and add to the 
** fortune row a card which is supposed 
to represent the person whose fortune is 
being told. If it be a dark lady or 
gentleman whose fortune is being told, 
use the Queen or King respectively of 
Spades or Clubs, and if required to 
represent a fair lady or gentleman the 
Queen or King of Hearts or Diamonds 
respectively ; also set aside the Ace of 
Hearts,} which represents the house, and 
the nine of Hearts, which is the wish 
cardi unless these cards already appear 
in the '* fortune ** row. The cards that 
have not come out are now placed 
aside and the fortune of the ahufiSer 
of the cards ia told in the fdlowing 
manner. Count from the card repre- 
senting the person whose fortune is to 
be told and read every seventh card 
backwards and forwaM, then count 
from the " house ** (Ace of Hearts) in 
same way, then from the ** wish (nine 
of Hearts). 

After counting, take the first and 







]a$t cards away from those laid but 
and read. Suppose the first is the Ace 
of Gabs, and the last the ten of aubs, 
that would read a letter with unex- 
pected news.** Now take the first and 
ust card again, say nine of 'Diamonds 
and ten of Hearts, that would r^ 
** Money from a big house, or a preset ** 
Keep taking up first and last cards 
until all are gathered up. now shuffle 
and cut as before and dem them out one 
at a time into four lots ; the first 
** What yovL don*t expect/* the second, 
for the house, the third for yourself 
and the fourth True Fortune^ 
last must only contain two Cards, ie. 
the first and last dealt 

Names of Cards. 

Ace of Hearts . Th$ H&us$, 

King of Hearts 
Queen of Hearts 
Knave of Hearts 


Ten of Hearts . 
Nine of Hearts 
S^ht of Hearts 
Seven of Hearts 


Fair GenUenum. 
Fair Lady, 

Fair Young 
GenU&man. 

A big house. 

The Wish. 

A Good Heari. 

A Faint Heart. 


Queehbf Clnbs : 
Knave of Qubs 

TenofClttbs « 
Nine of Qubs • 
Fight of Qubs . 
Seven of Qubs 

Ace of Spades .. . 
If this comes with 
ten of Spades » 
King of Spades • 


Ten of Spades 
Nine of Spades 
Eight of 
Seven ctfs ' 


Vai^h Youiii 
GmUman, 

Unexpected JHesiu. 

, ' -J- ■ 

AnAnn^dnee. 

Tears. 

Siehnese^ 

Death. 

VeiyDafh 

GenUeman, 

Very Dark Lady. 

A Youfu Mannoi 
to be Trusted. . 

Unpleasant News., 

Disappointment. 

Slight Illness, 

Vesfing and cott- 
fusion. 



Ace of Diamonds Ring or preseni. 

King of Diamonds Fair Gentleman. 
Queen of Diamonds Fair young Lady . 
I&a veof CKamonds Fair Young 
Gentleman. 

Ten of Diamond# Business. 

If Ace and Ten 
come together . Marrtdge. 

Nine of Diamonds Money. 
j^ht of Diamonds Rise in Life. 

Seven of Diamonds Mischiet. 



Aoeof Qubs 
IQngof Qubs 


A Letter. 
T^hGenOenuuL 


A Remeoai. 

A Great Surprise. 
Some Knavery or 
mischief mak^ 
ing. 

A Quarrel. 

A Law Suit. 

A Surprise {pleas* 

• ant, unless the 

^ r ? ace of Spades is 

one of the three). 

If the cmds representing the penbo 
whose fortune is being tifid comes 
f^ong several picture cards, it hiieirfa 
that he or she is going into company^ - 
unless the three Kings^ law suil^ ' 
are amoukst them. 


TiiEr wniD 
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Burnishing and home^ 

HOnSB-HUNTINO The ventilators, or air-bricks* in the 

The first es g^ ntial iA choosing a foundation of the house should be care- 
house is consistency ; t^ second fully examined. The thickness of the 
(when Monomy to be studied)^ the walls should be ascertainedf and the 
distance hom the breed-winner's place, r uf them studM. 

of business. The choice should a* ‘ system of drainage should be 
matter of deliberation* thoroughly gone into, also the position 

, possible it is well to view the house on a and height of the ventilating shafts : 
^ull, bleak day. It is so easy to see a these may prove most dangerous, if 
rosy picture on a sunny one. It is a badly placed, 
wise plan for the house-ndstress. when The water-supply should also be 
able to do so, to spend a ^iiiet hour traced, and fully inquired into, and-— 
alone in^the empty house. . a thing which is so often overlooked— 

It is well, therefore, to be prepared the aspect of the larder windows 
with etool, notebook, and'me^uring should be' carefully noted. Too often 
tape, and to deliberately sit down (alone they look out into a back court, which 
if possible), first in one room, thei^: - is frequently a covered one, and direct- 
in another, and ^Mnir the matter ly facing the coal cellar, servants' lava-^ 
out tory, etc. 

One should lose all sense of the pre* When practicable, it is wise for the 
sent, and try to picture ihe future, intending tenant or purchaser to take a 
What would that mir out-lo^ be like lodging m the immediate neighbour- 
in drifting snow, or heavy raihll^ hood of the house before making a 
Would that gem of a. drawing-room final decision. Many people (espec- 
catch all the fumes of the cooking ? ially' women) cannot be in good health 
Would the clatter of pails and caiiSi and wmle living on a chalk soil. Chalk 
the voices of the msdds, bST v’b damp, it also retains heat, 

wafted in from that Uttle back-ya^^^^ consequently, it is both the coldest 
and help destroy the sacred quieti of aad ; tiie hottest of dwelling-places* 
one's, resting-life ?- ^ according to the season, 

. Kow is the house situaM asiegai^ /For real healthfulness and beauty 
nearness to a chui^ m h dpotorl'; . of surpundings green-sands and clay 
In the country these are'^seriousrlmV^^^^^^^h^^ "for them, gravel and 

dtesn uhconsidered detaUs. f Of iiibum " wmd. 

sidiere money is very scards, the rehr - 'pie /hopelessness of a chalk garden 
tal is the one supreme point to this theory, 

cbasidered, and other things must v- Xeasesshould never be signed rashly. 

• Aspect is of utmost importance in ' Bveily woril of their composition 
house-choosing; There should be no should: be studied, unless the landlord 
/rimrth sleepmg or whdre ; Vis a man well known to the tenant. 

, it 4il poBStUe Whether for a three-years’ agree- 

i A hhutf ' should not stand oh a slhph ^ ment or for a regular lease, it is always 
' WUb tltm gr^ safer to hire on what is known as a 

; espew the soli is either repairing lease. By this arrangement 

^ the tenant pays a settled sum on to 1^ 

V £dei&p dwewg-pbce« ' rent yearly, to cover the cost of repairs, 

/.The ceflars Shoeild receive attention, and for the re-decoration of the house 

. When his tenancy has expired. It is 
> good principle, for thqim who hire on 
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the usual plan, to refuse to sigh a 
lease which sets forth that the tenant 
shiJl leave the house in good and suffi* 
cient repair. Su£Gicient ** is a term 
which may be stretched in a most 
alarming manner, until it is made to 
cover almost anything, just according 
to the grasping nature of the house 
owner. It may mean wall papers at 
an extravagant price, and everything 
to match. 

The safest lease to sign is one which 
states that the tenant shall leave the 
house in ** tenantable *’ repair. Another 
point worth remembering is, that 
all discussions on the subject of re- 
pairs, or other house questions,. such 
as tenant's fixtures, etc., should be 
decided absolutely whilst the tenant 
is 8^ in possession. 

HARMONY AND LIGHT 

The harmony and colouring of rooms 
has a strong influence on people who 
are sensitive to their surroundings. 

The drab distemper, generally used 
for walls in school-houses, has been 
known to have sudi a numbing effect 
on the minds of children, that teachers 
have petitioned to have the rooms dis- 
tempered in a brighter tone. 

A peacock-blue room, for example, 
is very gloomy and heavy. 

Certain colours absorb the light, and 
are most depressing and cheerless in 
consequence. 

The future inmates of a house should 
be duly considered in the furnishing 
scheme. They should fit the rooms 
and the furniture as a picture fits its 
frame. 

The members of some families are 
all ta^ and broadly bgilt, and people 
of this type look truly absurd when 
cooped up in a little doll's house of a 
plaoB, all fripperies and dainty pretti- 
ness, without one atom of sofid com- 
fort about it. 

A long-bodied man soueesed into a 
short-seated lounge chair is an^hing 
' bat a charming spectacle ; and large 
jwq>le packed closely together In small 
rooms are bound 
Ito be bo^ unhealthy and unhappy. 

; ^ 5pm is an indescribable luxury and 
obnmt hi a bouse ; yet people are so 
sihWt*i^ted that they will cheerfully 
sadictfce it for the sake ci moving 


into a slightly nx>re fhihibnable 
locaUty, 

In choosing colour and desigs for 
wall-paper, carpet, or hearm-tiles, 
keep firmlv in mind the fact that these 
designs will be placed near together in 
the same room, and be very sure that 
they are calculated not to quarrel, nor 
mar each other in any way. 

If the carpet, wall-paper, or paint 
in question, is for a room where the 
furniture and hangings are not in their 
first youth, that f&t should be remem- 
bered. 

FumitufU which will look respect- 
able against the mystery of a low- 
toned wall, loses all its charm when its 
shabbiness Is shown np against a light 
carpet or paper. 

BEDS AND BEDDING 

The art of making old lyings new is 
a very deUghtfol and useful one; it 
would be tnore frequently practise if 
the |>leasure resulting from it were 
more^Uy grasped. 

A^&air, a couch, or even a mattress, 
whiml has been successfully treated 
at home, becomes quite a little land- 
mark for the future, and helps to make 
the home more really home-like. 

The re-doing of old things calls forth 
the inventive faculty which lies dor- 
mant in the minds of so many women, 
and proves a really satisfactory and 
invigorating occupation. 

A thoroughly good bed, or a poorly 
planned one, wifi make or mar any 
class of bedroom. 

For health and comfort, nothing sur- 
passes the wire-woven spring mattress ; 
it can be so cheaply obtained, and fr 
such an immense saving to the houses 
wife, that there is ho excuse nowa- 
days for suffering discomfort in this 
respect. 

Box mattresses are things now id- 
most of the past; very cumbersome 
and costly tibey were, though most 
comfortable. 

A feather-bed laid upon a wire-wovea 
mattress is not a thing to be d&h 
pised. ■ - 

The orthodox ihattresi p{ hgir or 
flock (oi a mbeture of both); 
placed upon the wire-wpvon one, 
quite the most siih^ aad^ s^ 
beds. 
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Many houaewives have a mistaken 
notion that by piling one mattres upon 
another, they are improving the wire- 
woven arrangement, when the fact 
Is that they are spoiling the whole 
comfort of the bed. Only one mat- 
tress should be laid upon the wire one, 
and that mattress, needless to say, 
should be in first-rate conditi<m 

MATTRESSES, TO RE-MAKE 

Young housewives should have their 
mattresses re-made at home periodi- 
cally, and personally direct and super- 
intend the doing of it if they are not 
capable of actually carrying out the 
work themselves. 

A double-bedded mattress is rather 
a ** facer'* for a woman to attempt 
alone, but if she follows our directions 
closely, she will be able to manage even 
the largest of double-bedded ones 
unaided. 

When practicable, it is well to begin 
the preparations out of doors, or fail- 
ing space, the mattress can be placed 
on to a dust-sheet on the floor of an 
empty room. One side of the mattress 
must be ripped, and the hair or flock 
should be taken out piece-meal. When 
this can be done in the open air, even 
in a back court or area, matters are 
greatly simplified. 

Each piece of hair or flock must be 
taken separately (as much as the two 
hands can hold) and be well shaken in 
the air, and then pulled absolutely 
apart, so that each strand should be 
separated. 

u the hair shows sign of moth, or has 
at all a musty or unpleasant odour, 
that portion must be put into a pail 
and scalded, by having boiling water 
poured upon it. It must then lifted 
out, drained, and partly dried on 
sheets of paper over the kitchen-range 
or in the sun ; it should be finish^ 
by being first well tossed and after- 
wards biimd in a moderate oven. 

It is useless to talk about a brick or 
biead oven in these days, but where 
? there is such a thing, the whole of the 
be baked in it 
: vVdth fl^vanta^^ The next best plan 
j[laflihg a large oven) is to bake por- 
; tim of tlm hair^^^^ allow the remain- 

; ^ inattieis casing, 


should ne^ receive attention ; it 
should be well washed, and wrung out 
in starch-water, and ^terwards man- 
gled. Any small rents in the casing 
must be neatly repaired. The hair 
must then be replaced, the hand should 
be inserted, and the hair or flock evenly 
worked into the comers and all over the 
surfaces of the mattress. The ripped 
portion should be then re-sewn, and 
neatly bound over. 

The next process is rather a tiresome 
but most necessary one. A long 
upholsterer’s needle should be procured 
from the ironmongers, also a ball of 
medium upholstery twine. This is 
finer, stronger, and more twisted than 
the ordinary sort. If there is difliculty 
in procuring it, the work can be carried 
out fairly well with ordinary string of 
good quality. 

The needle should measure about 
six inches in length, and have a long 
narrow eye. It should resemble a gi- 
gantic darning needle. Do not be per- 
suaded into buying curved needles, 
they are useless for mattress work. 

Having procured the needle and 
twine, take a long piece of the latter 
and make an honest knot at one end. 
Begin at one corner of the mattress, 
pinch up a piece of the ” siding ” part 
of the mattress with part of the sur- 
face itself together in one hand.' In- 
sert the needle into the " siding *’ piece, 
about two inches from the bound edge. 
Drive the needle well into the mattress 
itself, and bring it out on the top side, 
several inches away from the edge. 
Pull the needle quite through, then 
insert it again, in the self-same hole, so 
that no stitch shall be visible on the 
top side of the mattress. . Bring it out 
of the siding *' part once more, about 
half an inch from its first insertion, 
Tie the knot neatly, so that it shall 
torn the first stitch, and coutiiiue in 
, the same manner right around the mat- 
tress, drawing the twine fairly tight. 
Make the stitches come in an even row 
along the siding piece, they ^ould be 
about two inches apart, and should 
measure half to three-quarters of an 
inch in length. 

When you have completed the top 
side of the mattress, turn it over, and 
proceed in exactly tiie same mannck on 
the other side, remembering that the 
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stitches must be kept just at an equal 
distance from the edge. This serves to 
keep the mattress in shape and quite 
firm at the edge, as nothing else can. 

The “ tufting ** is the next process. 
This is generally carried out with small 
rounds of leather, which need renewing 
when the mattress is re-made. 

Most bootmakers would supply 
waste scraps of the leather with which 
boots and shoes are lined. With a 
shaurp i»ir of scissors it is quite easy to 
cut this leather into rounds. They 
should first be marked out from a paper 
pattern with a pencil, as a guide, for it 
m on these trifling detaiu that the 
home-wrought or business-like appear- 
ance of a mattress greatly depends. 
Each round should be perfect and 
exactly alike, both as to shape and 
sise. If the leather for forming these 
rounds is difficult to obtain, they may 
be cut out of double American cloth, or 
tufts of wool may be used ; these can 
be formed by winding course wool over 
a piece of cardboard, and then tying 
it strongly at ortk, end with tliread, 
afterwards cutting and fringing it out. 
This will make a fair substitute, but the 
leather is far more business-like and 
durable. 

The mattress should be stabbed 
through in alternate rows, about six 
inches apart, the stabs so disposed that 
they shall form diamond shapes. It is a 
wise plan to measure from uie top and 
side of -the mattress, and mark with a 
pin or a pencil where the stabs are to 
come. Then having threaded the 
needle with twine, and fixed one 
leather round firmly with a knot, the 
needle should be stab^ quite through 
the mattress, and oirough another 
leather round, placed on the opposite 
side of it. It is then passed back 
through the leather a second time, and 
tied firmly on the round where it was 
first inserted. When pulling up the 
twine a good deal of firm pressure 
should be used, so that the stabbing 
may be kept firmly and deeply in 
position. 

When the mattress is of a very large 
else, or is intended for a double b^, 
this part of the work becomes very 
difficult, as a woman's arms are not 
long enough to reach across the width 
ol the mattress when stabbing it. 


Under such circufiistances it is mil 
to fix two strong loops on to the two 
top comers of the mattress, and fasten 
them firmly to the highest part of the 
iron or wood-work fbiming the head of 
the bed. 

If the bed should be what is known 
as a half-tester, this will be a still 
more simple matter, and when the 
mattress is firmly fixed at the head, it 
can be secured lower down by the 
opposite corners, and then the worker 
only has to lie flat beneath it and push 
the stabbing needle through those 
parts which would otherwise be quite 
out of her reach. A mattress treated 
according to these directions will very 
well repay all the labour and time spent 
upon ft by the home-worker. 

SP(M33 AND STAINS 

For a stain of any character, on the 
bedding of children or adults, mix a 
handful of starch smoothly in a basin 
with cold water until it is of the con- 
sistency of cream ; pour this carefully 
and slowly on to stain until it can 
absorb no more. Leave the mattress 
in a warm place, flat on the floor in 
front of a me by preference. Wait 
until the starch has dried (it will not 
take very long), then break it up with a 
spoon and hwt and brush it well out 
of the mattress. If the stain is trifling, 
one application will be sufficient, but 
if it is a serious stain (such as is some- 
times seen on a child's bed for instance), 
the starch must be poured on again and 
again, until, when it sets, it shows per- 
fectly white ; this will be a test that it 
has drawn all impurity from the bed. 

For stains in carpets, ink stains or 
others, a lemon cot in half and rubbed 
well on to the spot with one hand, 
whilst the other holds a soft cloth, 
wilb which the caipet is dabbed after 
each application, u one of the best 
remedies. 

If the stains are d ink, or the result 
of an operation or illness, the lenliefi 
should be dipped in plain salt each * 
time it is rubMUcross the stain. This 
has a wonderful influence ofi thoie 
which at first appear quite hopeless,: . ' 

For drops oif candle lat, the did phm , 
of a sheet of brown paper and a bdlMi ; 
is quite; the niost perl(Wt;\; ' 

The marks madeth^;i^';d 
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little (lands on wall paper, etc., may be 
renioved by carefully rubbing with 
either dough or stale bread, rubbing 
always in the same direction. 

For every description of grease mark 
a careful dabbing with benzoline is 
usually a satisfactory and inexpensive 
remedy. 

FLOOR STAINING AND SUR- 
ROUNDS 

It is impossible to kera a floor free 
from dust if the carpet ra closely up 
to the walls. When the house is a 
fairly well-built one. the plan of stain- 
ing and varnishing a margin of the 
b(^ds. and having a square of carpet 
kept in position by brass-headed pins 
(smd for the purpose) in the middle, is 
to be preferred. 

For cheapness and durability, a sur- 
round of good oil-cloth or linoleum is 
best. 

Straw-mattings. Indian or Chinese, 
and felt, although exceedingly nice 
looking, are not suitable for sleeping- 
rooms. People fail to realize how 
much more dust arises in a sleeping 
than in an ordinary living-room, and 
how absolutely important it is that the" 
air breathed in at night should be pure 
and free from anything obnoxious. The 
daily making of the bed alone creates 
much dust ; also the taking on and 
off of garments, especially those which . 
have been worn out of doors. 

The surround, if formed of any sub- 
stance more impervious to dust than 
either oilcloth or linoleum. l)ecomes 
simply a dust-trap, as it is impossible 
to take it up and cleanse it frequently. 

On this account great care should 
be taken in the exact cutting and fit^ 

a of the surrounds, so that there 
be no facility for ^e collection of 
dust beneath them. It is now possible 
to obtain both oilcloth and linoleum in 
quite artistic shades and designs. The 
most suitable is either one which re- 
sembles Indian matting, or one showing 
of va^tts woods. 

If me skirting and flooring fit badly, 
the oilcloth chosen should be thicker m 
consequence. 

The width of the surround having 
ImMi determined, the material should 
be dtfefttliy mbasw and ruled along 
^ i|j|^ fitted into th« 


comers of the room, and carefully 
mitred off with rule and pencil, so that 
no over-lapping edges or unworkman- 
like inequalities should be visible. A 
few carefully placed tacks will suffice 
to keep the surround firmly in position. 
Where this is possible, it is as well to 
allow a surroimd to extend a few inches 
beneath the edge of the carpet all 
round ; should the substances be 
equally thick, they can be fixed to meet 
exactly edge to edge. 

There are many different ways of 
treating the boards when the room is 
one which will prove comfortable with- 
out a surround. Quite the most dur- 
able stain is without doubt the real old- 
fashioned oil oak stain, which may be 
procured from any decent oil shop. 

It should be varnished, and though 
somewhat costly, it will look and wear 
better on ordinary boards than any 
other sort of stain. 

For corridors, stairways, and portions 
of flooring, which do not get much wear, 
the plan of varnishing saves time and 
labour. For sleeping-rooms, and ordi- 
nary living-rooms, it is better to have 
the staining unvarnished, and kept 
bright by an application (once a week 
is often enough) of floor wax. which is 
really the old-fashioned beeswax and 
turpentine, put up in a less tiresome 
and more convenient fasliion. 

For proper staining, the floors 
should mt be thoroughly scrubbed 
with soap and water, then, when dry. 
they should be brashed over with hot 
size — this may be bought in packets 
in the form of concentrated size, which 
is in dry powder, and a more cleanly 
and. convenient preparation than the 
usual one in jelljP; it is sold by the 
povuid. In either case it must be dis- 
solve, and applied with a paint 
brush, a broad flat one is the best 
shape. The application of the size 
must be rapid, for if it begins' to cool 
it will congm, and set in lumps on the 
boards, vi^en this is the case, the 
bowl containing the size must be set in 
boiling water, or for a few minutes on 
the kitchen range, or inside the oven, 
until it has become thoroughly liquid. 

The number of coats of ntt required 
must depend upon the age and state 
of the boards themselves, some being 
much more absorbent thim others. 
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The chief thing to remember is« that 
each coat must dry thoroughly before 
another is applied. One night is a 
sufficient time to properly dry either. 

When varnishing, care must be taken 
that no dust is allowed to settle on the 
varnish. This should be used rapidly, 
and is better done when the room is 
rather warm ; draughts must be avoided 
whilst the varnish is becoming dry. 

It is possible to obtain stain ready 
mixed with varnish, which can be 
applied to the wood without first using 
size. This sort of stain will not last as 
long, nor look so well as the first-named 
one. 

There are also water stains which 
can be used for floors ; they are easily 
applied, but the effect is not very good, 
unless several coats are brushed on. 

One of the best and cheapest of 
these is made by pouring boiling 
water on to crystals of permanganate 
of potass. 

when this stain has thoroughly dried 
into the boards, it may be polished 
with beeswax and turpentine, or floor- 


wax. 

When the boards are in bad condi- 
tion, it is well to rub them down with 
the coarsest sand-paper before applying 
the stain. 

When the boards have open spaces 
between them, it is essential that they 
should be filled up before the stain is 
applied. 

One method is, to split up a piece of 
wood and shave it until it is like a 
wedge. These should be fitted into 
the cracks between the boards ; then 
with a hammer they should be knocked 
in between them^ and afteiwards 
smoothly planed on. 

A much simpler plan is to tear up 
some thin pap» and mix and beat ft 
into a pulp with hot starch. This can 
be easily pressed into the cracks with a 
glazier’s knife. 

Another treatment is a mixture of 
putty or plaster of Paris with some of 
tile oak stain, though this is not so 
satisfactory as the first method. 

Stains can also be procured in the 
various subdued shades for colouring 
woods; some of these have a charming 
effect, notably the green shades. 

Surrounds may al^ be painted with 
toad aSactp but the paint wears off. 


and frequently needs retouching, and Is 
less satisfactory than staining. 

BACKGROUNDS 

If the home-worker has a fair number 
of pictures and decorative works of art, 
and the rooms are not very large nor 
lofty, walls which are either perfectly 
plain, or have such a faintly-shadowed 
desim that it is almost imperceptible 
are bestl 

It spoils pictures to hang them on a 
surface which is blossoming with orna- 
ment. Works of art only mar such 
a background, and vice versa. A self- 
tinted wall emphasises their beauty, 
and the rest to eye and brain is con- 
siderable. 

Turquoise is a safe choice to make 
for a restful background. There is a 
middle tint also, more green than blue, 
which is full of charm, and ‘shows up 
old oak, bronzes, etc., to perfection. 
Faint sa^-green is also genial and 
kind to pictures, and pale rose-pink is 
a loving shade for a boudoir or drawing- 
room. ‘ 

A slight knowledge of art is useful 
when buying even quite plain tiles ; 
it is well to look them up, and deliber-* 
ately choose them oneself. 

A mass of plain colour is no com- 
fort to the eye. Just for the same 
reason that when placing a background 
of stained glass in a window, the frag- 
ments should be cunningly chosen, and 
of varying shades of the same colour, so 
should the colours of the tiles be shaded 
to produce a good result. In firing 
the tiles the colours sometimes " run,” 
and these are the tiles which are 
generally condemned by the ordinary 
builder, but commend themselves 
strongly to the person of artistic per- 
ce^on. 

It is a great rest to eye and brain 
to be able to live without a jumble of 
flowery and geometrical desi^ trailing 
up the sides and across the front at 
the hearth. 

It is quite unnecessary to have tiles 
with designs at all in the ordinary 
home. Unless they are expensive, 
and the design caretullv produced and 
thoroughly good, it is much mfer 
and more satisffictoQ to choose the 
self-coloured tiles. They are fllwyi 
comfortable to live with. - 
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ODDS AND ENDS FOR SLEEP- 
ING-ROOMS 

When money is scarce, and certain 
things in the way of furniture cannot 
be procured, a little ingenuity will go 
a long way. 

Both washstand and dressing-table 
may be formed by Axing large shelves 
made from any spare boards (bracket- 
like) against the wall or in the corner 
of a room. When the shelf is fixed 
against the wall, a narrower one should 
be fitted beneath it, and quite a narrow 
one again, at a good height above the 
principal one. This will be invaluable 
for holding various toilet requisites ; 
the undershelf is also most useful from 
several points of view. 

In small rooms the corners of furni- 
ture are always a difficulty. In our 
home-made arrangements, these can be 
rounded off with good effect. 

The dressing-table shelf may be 
draped or hung with short curtains to 
conceal the boots and shoes which 
stand on the smaller shelf beneath. 
The top one may be covered with 
any suitable material, or it may ^ 
enamelled or painted, and decorated in 
various ways. 

The washstand can be covered very 
neatly with white oil-cloth, or what 
is far better than anything else, 
with tiles. They can be bought very 
cheaply in self-colours and simple 
desif^s. 

The top of the washstand must first 
be spread with plaster of Paris, made 
very moist with size. On this the tiles 
.must be laid and pressed very closely 
together, and kept down with weight 
until they have adhered rigidly to the 
surface. 

A grooved edging of wood can then 
be fixed all round the extreme edge ; 
this various in width, and is similar to 
that which is used for making small 
picture-frames; a split bamb^ will 
also serve the same purpose. 

The space between the washstand 
shelf and the small shelf above, may 
be covered plainly with oil-cloth, or 
other suitable material, which will 
agree with the rest of the decorations. 

It is a great improvement if the sides 
of this screen are finished off with a 
length of narrow wood edging, or split 


bamboo ; a piece of the same may run 
along the back of the little top shelf 
with good effect. 

It is very convenient to have a small 
mirror fixed high enough to be com- 
fortably looked into, above the wash- 
stand shelf. These can be purchased 
very cheaply, and may be simply 
draped or decorated in many ways. 
It is impossible to cleanse one’s face or 
teeth if one is, in a sense, ** in the dark.” 

The dressing-table may be made to 
look quite artistic by being draped 
along the front, if the draping is 
brought up and continued at the back, 
until it reaches the narrow little shelf 
above. 

This again may be backed by a 
handsome strip of embroidery, or 
anything similar, and would make a 
good decorative feature. 

People seem frightened of shelves ; 
yet they are really harmless, cheap, 
useful and decorative. 

When the room demands it, the 
drapery can be drawn emphatically to 
one side, curtain fashion, and a width 
of contrasting shadi>‘ may fall straight 
down from the opposite side. The ends 
of such drapery, if sufficiently long, 
can be turned to good account by being 
brought along the edge of the mantel- 
shelf, in an unstudied way. When the 
mantelshelf is formed of metal . or 
marble, it is sometimes difficult to ^ 
a drapery without covering the shelf 
It is always a waste, and a mistake to 
do this. Almost any material will 
become dusty and shabby quickly if 
• stretched on a shelf above the fire- 
place, and it is difficult to make objects 
stand firmly and safely on cloth or 
serge. If two orrthree small nails are 
driven into the wall close to the mantel- 
pi^, at the back, and very thin wires 
of steel or brass are twisted round the 
heads of the nails and brought straight 
across the shelf, towards the front, 
they will be almost invisible. Then a 
len^h of broad, firm tape must be 
nailed tightly on either side of the 
shelf, and drawn flatly around the 
extreme edge ; the ends of the wires 
must be fixed into the tape at inter- 
vals, and the result will be an almost 
invisible support, which will stand any 
reasonable amount of draping and 
manipulating. 
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WARDROBES 

One of The most expensive items in 
the furnishing of a bedroom is the 
wardrobe. It is an important onOi for 
clothing will not continue to look re- 
spectable when it is hung up on doors 
or Mgs, exposed to dust and air. 

The plan of having a curtain fixed 
across the comer of a room, with a 
covered board and valance (which also 
serves fora shelf) across the top, answers 
fairly well for a temporary arrangement, 
but after a little wluledust works under 
the curtain, and the mischief begins. 

The plainest little wardrobe of 
polished, stained, or panted wood, 
18 somewhat costly, especially when it 
is of a useful size. It is impossible 
to hang out clothing easily and fully 
in a limited space. The inexpensive 
wardrobe is too narrow to accommo- 
date trimmed skirts and evening dresses 
advantageously. The generous wide- 
winged wardrobe is both expensive 
and cumbersome, and it demands too 
much space in a small bedroom. The 
most serviceable and the cheapest form 
is a variation of the frame wardrobe ; 
this can be made from measurements 
by any village carpenter. Par fmm 
being unsightly, such a wardrobe can 
hold its own in any room, if daintily 
hung with chintz, or other material, 
which will harmonize with the general 
tone and style of furniture. The 
frame can be formed of any sort of 
wood, and looks exceedingly well 
when stained either neen or brown, 
and varnished or polished. It may be 
made of deal, which is the least expen- 
sive, and simply varnished. This can 
all be done by the home-worker herself. 

The racks for pegs]* hooks, etc., are 
the next consideration ; it is well to 
have two rows of hooks, one high np 
for skirts, a lower one for bodices. A 
brass, iron, or wood rod can be run 
jhom end to end, across the middle of 
the top frame ; on this a row of brass 
hooks, which will slide along the rod, 
can be fixed. This will prove a most 
useful addition, and prevent the neces- 
sity of hanging the dresses crowded one 
the other. Along the two sides 
wardrobe can be fixed moveable 
rods, with hooks at various heights. 
These are most useful; from them 
OSS be hung many small things. The 


doors should be ma^e fwt by having 
a brass bolt on the top and bottom on 
the left-hand, and a small knob with 
catch on the right-hand one, with a 
lock beneath it. 

When the lining of the wardrobe is 
complete, the woodwork may be decor- 
ated in various ways. Slight designs 
may be drawn on the woodwork itself, 
and grooved out with a carving tool, 
afterwards worked out in sepia or gold ; 
or the woodwork itself may be decor- 
ated with poker-work, or psiinted flatly 
to imitate inlaid wood ; in simple 
designs, it can be stained any colour. 

CHOOSING FURNITURE 
Really good furniture can now be 
procured at very moderate prices. 
For those who can afford to buy it new, 
it is fitf cheaper, and every way better, 
to go", to one of the large' London 
houses, and after a careful inspection 
choose as many articles as possible at 
the same place. 

It is far less distracting for the buyer 
when several things are obtained under 
the same roof ; it is very helpful to be 
able to go back again to another depart- 
ment and take one more glance at the 
articles chosen before deciding on some- 
. thing which will possibly have to go in 
the same room, or at close quarters with 
it. A better sense of proportion and 
fitness is also gained in this way. 

Young people when starting house- 
keeping on small means sometimes 
dread going to a really "swagger" 
house to ask for their simple require- 
ments. 

One has proved over and over again 
—and would like to emphasise the 
fact— the extreme wisdom of goinr to 
the very best places possible vmm 
furniture and ci^ts are in questiem. 

For bedroom use, there is nothing 
safer to choose than white enamelled 
furniture ; it is so dean looldng, and 
altoffether charming, and if a fur sum 
can be paid for it, some of the designs 
are perxect* 

One of its attractions is that when 
it has become a little worn it can be 
re-enamelled at little cost. 

The washstands enamelled puri 
white, with grey stog^ tops and backs^ 
are beautifii]. The plea of havini i 
back formed a hmg sq^ bsrs^ 
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mirror, swinging in the washstand, is 
a good one. The glass prevents 
splashes being made on the wall, and 
does away with the unsightliness of 
wicker and other splash-boards. 

For a small bedroom nothing is more 
convenient than the dressing-chests, 
which are now becoming so general. 
They are, without doubt, the most 
delightful of space-savers. The top 
of the chest of drawers is fitted as a 
dressing-table ; it is also planned to 
serve as a chest of drawers, dressing- 
table and washing-stand. The top 
and back are formed of granite or grey 
stone ; the mirror is fixed at the back, 
and a space with a shelf is left between 
the drawers, which makes it much more 
comfortable and easy to get at the 
mirror than the usual plan. 

Book-cases and couches, and lovely 
little tables, can be obtained most inex- 
pensively. 

Small bedroom chairs of green-stained 
wood, rush-seated, appeal to one as 
quite charming ; no one can desire a 
more comfortable seat than one formed 
of the dear old-world rushes, so warm 
and cosy for children, and so infinitely 
preferable in many ways to those of 
cane. 

It is necessary to bear certain rules 
in mind when buying furniture, and 
not to deviate from them in any way. 
One important point to remember is 
that furniture, when standing up 
closely together, looks very different 
from what it does when distributed 
about in a house. 

The aspect of the rooms which are to 
contain it should be kept well in mind, 
which is not a very easy matter in a big 
shop or warehouse. Another impor- 
tant point is to be assured as to the 
sincere workmanship of the various 
objects. The person of really strait- 
ened means scores on this one point, 
for in buying second-hand furniture, 
the purchaser has a test of durability, 
which the buyer of new furniture can- 
not command. 

The backs and interiors of drawers 
and cupboards should be closely exam- 
ined if they are bought at a warehouse 
not well known to the purchaser. 
The metal-work handles, feet, etc., of 
cabinets, drawers, and other objects, 
should be good, A beautiful bit of 


furniture is thoroughly vulgarized if 
the mountings, etc., are inferior, or 
roughly cast and poorly chased. 

If only a few, a very few, articles of 
furniture can be afforded, it is better 
to manage somehow for a while with 
those few, provided they are really 
good of their kind, for otherwise they 
will prove to be a lasting source of 
regret and reproach to the possessor. 

There is a point which, oddly enough, 
few people seem to realize : it is the 
great difference which lies between 
town and country surroundings, as 
regards the furniture of a house. 

Objects - which will look stately and 
delightful in a town house, look utterly 
out of place in a low-pitched country 
one, where the wide sunny windows are 
wreathed with clematis and creepers. 
The green rusticity of the aspect seems 
almost to offend certain specimens 
of furniture which looked so much at 
home in their former town surround- 
ings. 

The stature and width of the inmates 
of a house should be carefully remem- 
bered in reference, to the buying of 
furniture, just as it should influence 
the house-hunter in regard to the size 
and pitch of the rooms. More especially 
so when they are furnished in a trivial 
style, with' slight wicker chairs of 
fanciful shape and such-like incon- 
sistencies. Big people must have solid 
seats, however plain, and sensible beds 
and couches, otherwise their awkward 
movements will utterly spoil the har- 
mony of the daintiest little bijou of a 
house. 

The fairly well-off folk have very 
much to be thankful for in the arrange- 
ment of their dwellings ; they can 
afford to have^room enough to get 
away from each other, and this means 
more than the mere words convey, 
when people are noisy in their move- 
ments and voices, and live with those 
who are sensitive and highly strung, 
or, perchance, nervous brain-workers, 

SCREENS AND PANELS 

Nothing is cheaper or more effective 
than a canvas-like surface for the 
covering of screens, the panelling of 
walls, friezes, dados, etc. 

The cheapest material is the ordinary 
coarse crash which is sold for dish- 
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cloths; this varies in price, width, 
and quality. The lowest, costing 
about fourpence to fivepence the yard, 
can be used with excellent results. 

In extremities, the ordinary wide 
unbleached calico, can be used, but the 
crash being of a flax-like texture and 
showing a coarse thread, of course 
gives a much better result. 

The poorer the material, the 'greater 
is the quantity of size needed. 

A very important point to remember 
is the careful straining of the crash 
over the surface to be covered before 
sizing. This may be done (if it is 
desired to have the canvas removable) 
with small drawing-pins or tacks pierced 
through small rounds of cork. 

Suppose, for example, that our 
subject is a four-fold screen. Choose 
a crash of as nearly as possible the 
same width as the panels. Thoroughly 
strain this on to the frame-work 
of the screen ; then, having procured 
size from any oil shop — giving prefer- 
ence to the powdered, concentrated 
size sold in packets, which is so much 
cleaner, and in evsry way better for 
women's use — buy a flat hog’s-hair 
brush, costing about ninepence ; and 
soak it well in warm water. Size costs 
about ninepence the pound packet. 
Take about a quarter of the packet 
and put it in the bottom of an already 
warmed earthen vessel. On this pour 
two quarts of boiling vrater, .stirring 
well and quickly with a stick until 
all is thoroughly dissolved. Then as 
rapidly as possible proceed to brush 
over, evenly and fully, the canvas 
surface with this melted size. Canvas 
is raw and absorbent, so work the 
size into the fabric as^ou brush it on. 

When one coat is finished, leave the 
size which is over covered, and suffi- 
ciently near to the Are to Ireep it well 
dissolved and ready to use for the 
second coat. It is wise to make it 
fresh for each application. 

When the first coat is thoroughly dry. 
which will depend on the temperature 
oi the room, out will probably be in a 
few hours’ time— by dry is meant in a fit 
state for the hand to be pa.ssed over the 
surface without any sticky sensation — 
the second coat can be rapidly applied. 
Two coats will be sufficient, and the 
painted background can be proceeded 


with. In the case of a very thin crash, 
it may be necessary to give three, or 
even four, coats of size. 

When this prepared canvas is used 
for dados where there is much wear 
and tear, it is advisable to give the 
paint, when completed and well dried, 
a coat of fine carriage varnish, to be 
obtained from a carriage builder. It 
will last and look better for this pur- 
pose than any other. 

Screens can be bought so cheaply 
now, that it is scarcely economy to 
make the frame- work at home, as it 
used to be some years ago. The 
light four-foot screen, which can now 
be bought for a few shillings, covered 
with a gaudy Japanese paper, is well 
worth buying, not for use in its present 
state, for the paper gives out on the 
slightest provocation, but to be re- 
covered or re-hung. The appearance of 
a tattered paper screen is woeful in the 
extreme. 

Charming bedroom screens can be 
made if the paper covering is removed. 
When necessary, one thickness of un- 
bleached calico can be stretched inside 
the frame to make it solid and draught- 
proof. Over this can be placed scraps 
of needlework, silk or velvet, draped 
or plain, with lace, muslin, or net, 
introduced in many charming ways. 
If the screen is only for use, a glazed 
chintz of nice design forms one of the 
most durable and useful of coverings. 
Small cheap screens for nursery use can 
be made from folding towel-horses, 
which can be bought very cheaply. 
The hinges of webbing should be 
replaced with cheap metal ones, and 
the covering and ornamenting can 
then be proceeded with. 

For large screens, the prepared 
canvas, made as directed, makes a very 
cheap and durable covering. The 
screen may be painted in contrasting 
shades, with a line more than half-way 
down forming a dado, or it can be 
coloured wholly in one shade, and 
painted in designs of tall growing flower- 
ing plants and grasses, which is a 
style so well suited to large screens. 

Panels add a great charm to the 
walls of a room. The amateur might 
begin by panelling a small boudoir oi 
smoking-room, loe panels can be 
formed of almost any material, but for 
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durability nothing excels this prepared 
canvas, painted in design and well 
varnished. 

Panels may be formed of the various 
Japanese and leather papers, of Un- 
crusta, and similar materials, of velvet, 
plush, silk, and brocade, and also of 
serge or flax fabrics, boldly designed 
in needlework. If the colour is well 
and harmoniously chosen, these worked 
panels will form a very original and 
charming wall covering, inexpensive 
and unique. 

The walls should first be planned 
out by the home-worker, chalk or 
charcoal in hand. The size and shapes 
of the panels must be determined first ; 
the deal moulding must be obtained 
for fixing round the panels. This, 
although so important-looking when 
fixed, is quite light and cheap, and 
very easy to manage. It adds greatly 
to the beauty of a panelled room, if the 
height admits, if there is a frieze rail for 
china running round it, and a railed 
shelf above the door. 

The wood moulding can be bought 
plain or painted ; it is cheaper to buy 
it plain, by the foot, and to paint it. 
Mouldings vary in expense and width, 
beginning at about twopence the foot. 

First cut out in brown paper the 
size and shapes of the panels, as they 
will best suit the room ; for example, 
an octagonal one over the chimney 
breast, long ones in some parts of the 
room, and short ones in others. 

A room could also be arranged 
panelled in reseda dress-cloth or serge, 
worked in a bold design, with a touch 
of pale pink and gold thread introduced 
— the gold thread adds so greatly to 
the richness of the eflect, especially by 
artificial light. These panels could be 
framed with split bamboo, which is 
most inexpensive (costing about eight- 
pence per six foot pole, unsplit), and 
the wall showing between could be 
painted or distemper-washed a faint 
salmon pink. 

This would fit up a room in a cheap, 
and yet in a very effective style. The 
old-fashioned art serge is rather woolly 
and heavy for this style of decoration, 
but as aforesaid, some of the faced 
cloths, can be procured in delicate 
colourings ; they are inexpensive, 
have a charmingly finished surface. 


and would not attract dust, as would 
a more serge-like material. 

STAIRS AND STAIRWAYS. 

Many folks seem to be perfectly heed- 
less on the subject of stair-carpets, 
and the treatment and decoration of 
stairways. 

Where it is possible, the stair-carpet 
should correspond in colour (if not 
in quality and texture) with that used 
on the ladings and corridors. 

Generally speaking, a plain centre 
with a patterned edge, or the reverse, 
looks well. For a wide handsome 
stairway nothing wears better, nor 
looks more restful, than an Axminster 
carpet, self-coloured, with the edge 
of a deeper tone of colouring, or of a 
contrasting shade. 

A very usual style of stair-carpet, 
and one which never wearies the eye, 
but wears nobly, and quarrels not at 
all, is an Axminister or Wilton carpet, 
with a black and grey mingled centre ; 
it has a plain bright red bordering, 
marked on distinctly with black lines. 

The same carpet in a wider quality, 
makes an excellent covering for land- 
ings, or when required, for a hall. 

This class of carpet is not cheap, 
varying from three to five shillings the 
yard, but its wear is simply wonderful. 

One great point towards making a 
stair-carpet live a long and respectable 
life, is to keep it thoroughly brushed 
with a stiff long-handled broom, the 
carpet being first scattered with fresh 
tea leaves. Paddling about with a 
small brush is useless, and serves only to 
rub the dust into the pile of the carpet. 

Another point to remember is : 
that all spots of grease, etc., should be 
removed at onte by the hot iron and 
brown paper treatment ; they must 
never be left to be trodden into the 
pile, and then scrubbed at until the 
face of the carpet is almost rubbed 
away. 

The carpet should occasionally be 
carefully brushed (the way of the pile) 
with a small brush and carpet soap, 
and fairly hot water, and then rubb^ 
dry and clean with a cloth, so that it 
may not dry stiff. 

A very important thing to remember 
is that for the sake of durability a 
stair-carpet must never be laid down 
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on the bare surface of the stairs. Stair* 
pads are the most convenient things 
to use for this purpose ; they should 
be fixed, just at the edge of each step, 
half of the pad secured by two brass 
carpet tacks, half-way on the step, 
the other half being allowed to fsdl 
over it. When it is inconvenient to 
obtain proper pads, fairly good ones 
can be made of any scraps of old calico 
filled with folded newspapers : a 
little flock carefully pulled out should 
be tacked on either side of it, and then 
covered with the calico, or any old 
pieces of woollen dress or underwear 
can be torn up and used in place of 
the flock. 

Covering stair-carpets (in the old- 
fashioned style) is a mistake ; it is 
far better to have a fairly expensive 
carpet, and use it uncovered, and 
treat it well. The constant tread 
will wear out a covered carpet almost 
as quickly as an uncovered one, and 
the result is never satisfactory. 

A great deal of the appearance of a 
stairway depends upon the care of 
the edges of the stairs. If these are 
plainly varnished they need rubbing 
carefully with an oiled rag, not scrub- 
bing nor washing with water in any 
sense. Wlien the varuisli begins to 
wear off, it is a very simple matter to 
give the steps a fresh coat. 

If the stairs are stained, tliey should 
be kept well rubbed with floor wax 
at the sides, and not allowed to become 
dim or shabby. 

The stairway is one of the chief 
features in a house ; it ought, there- 
fore, to be emphasised and decorated 
in an original way ; but as it varies 
80 greatly in size and disposition, it 
is a little difficult to \ay down rules 
for its decoration. 

When the light is bad, and the 
stairway for that reason unsuitable 
for picture-hanging, brass or copper 
dishes look well on the wall — the gen- 
uine old things, of course, by preference. 
When these are not to be obtained, 
care should be exercised in choosing 
those with good and well-finished 
dw^s. 

The shining of a bright metal dish 
or plaque is very cheering, and full 
ol suggestions of welcome, 
tliere should be at least one mirror 


on the stairway-wall, hanging at a 
convenient height for the house-mis- 
tress to get a glimpse of her coiffure 
and general effect when passing down- 
stairs perhaps to greet a visitor. 
Mirrors (besides their utility) always 
lend a light appearance to a wall, and 
help greatly in giving deceptive size 
to a small room. 

When the stairway leads down 
into a good-sized hall, it may be greatly 
beautified if wire baskets, filled with 
ivy geraniums, and other suitable 
evergreen creepers, amongst them 
the genial welcome ivv, are hung at 
intervals from the balusters. The 
plants can be easily watered and tend- 
ed from the stairway, and they always 
thrive far better when hanging in mid- 
air than when standing on window sills 
or in stands. 

When the corridor or landing has 
a break of any sort, a turn or an arch, 
it is a great improvement to have it 
draped from one side, either with a 
curtain of material, or of beads or 
bamboos. 

The fixing of a pole to carry light 
curtains is an extremely simple affair. 

If the expense of metal brackets and 
rods is a consideration, a very good 
substitute can be made with a wooden 
pole and brackets. A plain turned 
rod of pine of medium thickness can 
be obtained from a carpenter for a 
sum varying from sixpence to eight- 
pence, according to the thickness. 
Wooden brackets of the same wood, 
fa.shioned out of one piece, can be 
made for a few pence ; they will hold 
the pole very comfortably. The wood 
of the bracket should measure not less 
than one inch in thickness. 

The rod and bracket can be painted, 
or enamelled, to harmonize with the 
wall decorations. 

These cheap rods and brackets are 
extremely useful for draping the out- 
side of room doors which face on to a 
landing or corridor, or for curtaining 
archways, or breaks about a stairway* 

When there are young people in a 
house, and the hall is large and draugh- 
ty, there is always a danger of little 
ones taking chills, either in going up 
and down stairs, or by running to ana 
fro in a corridor or landing. 

On wet days especiallyi a softly 
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carpeted landing makes a delightful 
little run for the nursery child, who 
needs exercise and grows weary of 
the same four walls. 

When the rail of the balustrade is 
poor-looking, shabby, or ' insufficient 
in any respect, it is not a difficult 
matter for the home-worker to greatly 
improve its appearance herself. She 
should take, for instance, some silky 
velveteen of a suitable colour to har- 
monize with the wall decorations. This 
should be measured long enough to 
cover the rail comfortably, and hang 
down about three inches beyond it on 
either side. She should cut the vel- 
veteen into strips of the required 
width and, with the help of the machine, 
sew the selvedges neatly together, 
bearing always in mind that the vel- 
veteen must all go the same way — 
the pile brushing upwards. When 
sufficient strips have been joined to 
cover the whole of the rails, some light 
fringe, either of the tassel or ball type, 
must be chosen and sewn along each 
edge of the velvetwn. A portion of 
common wadding must then be cut 
off, double the width of the rail ; this 
must be folded, and sewn together 
with very large stitches here and there 
to prevent slipping. Some ordinary 
starch must be made of a fair thickness, 
and while it is hot the rail should be 
brushed over with it, and the wadding 
firmly pressed down and bound over 
with narrow tape. Starch is best 
because it is harmless and efficacious, 
and can be sponged off with hot water 
at any future time without injury to 
the woodwork. 

When the wadding is fixed the 
velvet covering can be secured. It 
may be tied underneath the rail with 
narrow black tape strings, sewn at 
intervals along the inside of the cover- 
ing, leaving the two or three inches 
of fringed bordering hanging loosely 
below, or it may be securely fixed by 
being nailed into the grooved part of 
the rail on either side. 

This is the most satisfactory way of 
fixing, and, if done carefully, would 
scarcely injure the rail at all, leaving 
only tiny holes in the woodwork, 
which a touch of paint and putty 
would quickly disguise. Small brass- 
hended fancy taclb can be used, or 


short large-headed ordinary nails. If 
these are used the heads should first 
be covered neatly with a round of the 
velveteen. This must be cut a size 
larger than the head of the nail, and 
simply over-sewn all round and loosely 
placed over it and pulled up closely. 
A still simpler plan would be to touch 
the heads of the nails with a tiny 
brushful of oil paint or enamel of the 
same shade as the velveteen ; or, again, 
they may be painted with a coat of 
pegamoid paint. This, is most artistic in 
appearance, like dull silver, economical 
and durable, and invaluable in a house 
for touching up and repairing the 
many little shabbinesses which arise 
from honest wear and tear, besides 
being a choice medium for the beautify- 
ing of new articles of almost any de- 
scription. 

THE LIVING-ROOM 

When it happens that a house is 
small, and funds are low, the family 
large and cramped for space, it is far 
more comfortable and economical to 
relincjuish all attempts at having a 
drawing-room and dining-room proper, 
and to be content with the one cheerful, 
much-used, happy-looking living-room, 
called in the sweet olden days the 
parlour. 

The odour of food -stuffs is a great 
drawback to the comfort of this plan, 
but there is generally a slip of a room 
somewhere which can be made to hold 
just the necessary table and chairs for 
the principle meal of the day. 

If the living-room has some good 
useful screens, and is carefully aired, 
and the carpet kept free from crumbs, 
it should tell culinary tales. 

The economy of a living-room only 
for the fairly well-to-do folks is appar- 
ent. One good fire will do duty for 
two doubtful ones ; one warm hand- 
some rug or carpet for two mean-look- 
ing ones, and there is more comfort 
generally in many other ways. 

The living-room should strike the 
note of cheerfulness at the first glance ; 
even if the carpet has seen its first 
youth, and the clothing of the furniture 
shows signs of the passage of time, 
there is a charm about well-used 
things which compensates for much. 

There is even a gleam of poetry in 
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the arms of an easy chair which has 
become rubbed and shabby from the 
touch of little hands, or that part of 
the back which is hard worn from the 
resting of a weary head when the day’s 
labour is over. Growing plants, a 
few singing birds, a fluffy Persian cat, 
or even some goldfish, if carefully kept, 
add a touch of humanity to the living- 
room, which has a softening effect on 
those who dwell in it. 

A plainly furnished room. with. (if 
possible) a good aspect, gold-coloured 
walls, a few good pictures or etchings 
on tile walls, a pretty arrangement of 
window drapery, and things about 
the room suggestive of the home-life 
of its inmates, will all combine in 
making a cheery home-like living- 
room, which will have a happy and 
beneficial influence upon those who 
enter it. 

When the meals are partaken of in 
the living-room, it is well to do. away 
altogether with the regular dining- 
table, and to substitute one which is 
either round or oval. A well-placed 
screen, breaking that portion of the 
room, with a big brass pot containing 
a palm standing on the floor beside it, 
will do much towards taking off the 
appearance of a dining-table. The 
drawing-room, in the house of work-a- 
day folk, often has a sort of Sunday 
best ” air about it, which is far from 
attractive. The living-room (from the 
fact of its being really lived in) has an 
interest and a charm all its own. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM 
In furnishing a drawing-room proper, 
one should be greatly influenced by the 
habits, age. and positidh of the family. 
An important point to avoid is incon- 
sistency of furniture. Some people 
seem to be without a sense of propor- 
tion ; for instance they will utterly 
dwarf and destroy the character of a 
room by introducing one or two huge 
saddle-bag chairs and couches, which 
stretch themselves out in a most 
aggressive way, and detract from the 
chum of their surroundings. Per- 
sonal and original touches in a drawing 
room are desirable ; a strip of hand- 
some needlework, which would be 
absolutely useless as a bordering for 


anything within the line of sight, 
either from the loudness of its design 
or its scheme of colour (if sympatheti- 
cally treated), will form a iMutiful 
frieze, and if lightly tacked along the 
top of a wall, just under the comice, 
will have a charming effect. 

It is not at all necessary that a frieze 
of this description should be continued 
all round the room ; in fact, it is better 
that it should only ^ used for a certain 
portion of it. Take, for example, a 
strip of needlework which is only long 
enough to go across the chimney- 
breast and into the recesses on either 
side of the fireplace. If the objects 
flanking it are arranged with fore- 
thought, no sensation of a sudden halt, 
or coming to an end of the design, is 
experienced. 

Great charm is added to a drawing- 
room if the draperies and accessories 
are altered in even a slight degree at the 
change of seasons. In the winter all 
warm tints are acceptable ; the red 
berries of holly, and briony, and the 
brilliancy of all winter berried plants 
or trees, teach us this lesson. 

Nature is the safest and most truly 
artistic guide we can have in these 
matters. Nothing could show up more 
beautifully against the lead-grey of the 
winter sky, the grey-green and brown 
stems, and sticks, and trunks, than a 
burning brilliant red ; for this reason, 
it adds so greatly to the warmth and 
joyousness of the interior of a house in 
winter to have some little touches of red 
introduced here and there. A bright- 
red embroidered cushion or a strip of 
red looped in with the drapery over 
window or chimney-breast, will suffice 
to give a note of colour. 

In summer, on the contrary, the very 
thought of red makes one feel hot and 
unhappy. The wild flowers growing 
in the hedge-rows, or in that loveliest 
of all Nature’s studios, a field of waving 
meadow-grass, put up for hay, will give 
us examples of colour for our summer 
drawing-room. The white and bright 
gold of the ox-eyed daisy, the gold, and 
mauve, and pale-pink of the dandelion, 
the scabious, and the clover ; the gold 
and pinkish mauve of buttercups and 
thistles, and the gold erf the charlock 
and other yellow-blossoming weeds^ 
against the pink, and mauve, and gold 
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which go to form the heads of the grey- 
flowering grasses. 

With reference to drawing-room 
fnmiture, the first consideration shonld 
be comfort and suitability ; the second, 
elegance. 

If the home-maker possesses any 
really antique objects, those should be 
given the places of prominence and 
honour. On no account should made 
up or imitations of the antique, stand 
in the company of the genuine. Those 
who can afford to buy reproductions, 
and do not j^ossess any specimens of 
antique furniture, cannot do better 
than give their minds to the study of 
some of the reproductions to bo seen in 
all good warehouses in London, where 
most beautiful and exact copies of 
Chippendale and Sheraton models at 
fairly modest prices can be obtained. 
For the. home of the person of ordinary 
means, nothing can exceed this type of 
furniture for elegant simplicity and 
chasteness. 

The workmanship (provided that one 
is prepared to pay a really fair price) 
is as good as that of the genuine ex- 
amples. Any one with a slight know- 
ledge of cabinet work will quickly grasp, 
on examining specimens of good 
modem reproductions, that a fair 
amount must be paid as an equivalent 
for the time and labour expended, 
besides the choice wood used, in making 
them. The old specimens were costly 
enough in their youth, and in those days 
labour was infinitely cheaper than it is 
now. The modem inlay work has now 
almost reached the point of perfection, 
but the best kind must alvrays be 
expensive. It is a j oy to contemplate a 
good bit of inlay work, and generally 
speaking, the forms of all specimens of 
the Chippendale and Sheraton school 
are truly delightful. 

A fender-stool of some description 
is a f^eat addition to the comfort of a 
drawing-room. In winter it gives a 
cosy finished appearance to the room, 
and adds to the attractions of the 
fireside. 

A window seat makes a striking 
feature in a drawing-room ; directions 
lor making these at home are given in 
the article on upholstery. The space 
beneath a window is always bare and 
ugly. When well arranged, the window 


seat entirely removes this appearance, 
and gives the room a furnished cosy 
look ; it also greatly adds to its seat- 
ing accommodation — an important 
point. 

The window seat should be wide 
enough to provide a comfortable 
resting-place ; a narrow seat is thor- 
oughly false economy. The frill, or 
drapery, which falls below the scat, 
does not serve as an artistic finish only, 
it also provides a conveniently screened 
nook into which can be stowed away 
magazines, papers, music, etc. 

When the window is cither a bay or a 
bow, there is generally an ugly sort of 
square arch above it ; this can be 
greatly beautified by a little careful 
draping ; however narrow the space 
between the ceiling and the top of the 
arch, this will serve as a break, and 
have a softening effect on the whole 
room. Soft yellow and cream semi- 
transparent materials, are the most 
graceful to use as draperies for this 
purpose ; a width of printed velveteen 
of suitable colours and design, draped 
together with a lei.gth of golden-hucd 
Madras muslin, gives a very good 
result. 

It adds greatly to the richness of the 
effect if some plates of good design and 
rich colourings are fixed at regular 
intervals so that they may show 
among the folds ; they also give raison 
d*iire to the drapery, which is both 
helpful and artistic. 

WTien it is necessary on account of 
the sunlight or unsheltered glare to 
shade the windows with transparent 
blinds, the home-worker should stead- 
fastly set her face against white ones of 
any descriptiomi; they look clean and 
fresh at first, but they lose their fresh- 
ness so quickly, and throw an ugly and 
cold white liglit into the room. 

Gold is a charming colour for draw- 
ing-room window draperies, curtains, 
and blinds ; it is a tone of which one's 
eyes never tire. Gold damask long 
curtains, with gold tasselled fringes, are 
hard to beat. The raised design of the 
damask produces charming shades in 
the gold, and makes a much more rest- 
ful and harmonious hanging than one 
which is composed of various shades of 
the same colour, and has a more quietly 
rich effect. Long curtains for the 
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French windows, short ones for the bay, 
should be all tasselled around alike, and 
caught up with ropes and hanging 
tassels of silk and wool. It adds great- 
ly to the effect of a short curtain for a 
wide bay window (the curtain should 
hang about four inches below the 
window-sill) if the curtain is opened up 
at the distance of about twelve inches 
from the front edge ; the split portion 
jihould measure about the same, and 
the tasselled fringe may be continued 
up on either side of it. When the 
curtain is drawm back from the window 
the cord should be passed through this 
separated parting, and caught back on 
to the ciirtain-hook. allowing the 
knotted cord and tassels to appear, and 
the front part of the curtain to hang 
straightly down. This has a charming 
effect. 

The short curtains should be made 
wide enough to draw over a large bay 
window similar to those which one 
meets with nowadays in most modem 
houses. 

For the blinds (when they are neces- 
sary) gold-colourej muslin looks and 
wears better than any other. The 
blinds should be made just like short 
curtains, and frilled at the edges. They 
must be cut long enough (about four 
inches longer than the vrindow) to 
allow of their being caught back easily. 
One width of muslin will cut a pair of 
these little curtain blinds ; a hem 
should be formed on the top, and 
through this a small rod of plain wood 
or brass should be run ; the rod should 
be held closely to the top of the lower 
section of the window by small round 
brass hooks. The curtains should be 
frilled at one edge ; it takes more work, 
but the effect is better ^hen the curtains 
are all formed separately. Even where 
(as in the case of a wide bay window) 
it would seem obvious that the whole 
width of muslin frilled at both edges 
would answer the purpose equally well, 
the separate curtains have a distinctly 
better effect. The frilling should be 
cut in strips going the selvedge way of 
the material, and be about six inches in 
width ; this should be folded and 
pressed with a cool iron, the edges 
should be turned in and whipped 
over with strong cotton of the same 
sha^, and hall the length of the frill 


should be allowed for fullness, so that 
the strips should be cut of the proper 
dimensions, and each frill gathered 
with one length of cotton. The frills 
are then sewn on to the selvedge of the 
muslin, and the other edge is turned 
down to form a hem of about an inch 
in depth, and run along with gold* 
coloured cotton. 

In putting up the curtain blinds, the 
frills should just cross each other, and 
be secured by a stitch at the top ; they 
can then be drawn back quite tightly, 
and securely fastened to a hook or 
small nail about a foot above the 
window-sill. 

The hemmed part (the back of the 
blind) should be pleated up in the hand, 
with a heading of about three inches, 
and tied firmly with the same string or 
tape with which the curtain blind has 
already been secured. 

This heading when pulled out and 
arranged completely conceals the tie, 
and if secured with pins here and there 
forms a sort of rosette. >\’hen two 
curtains meet, as they do in a large bay 
window, these back pleatings are fast- 
ened closely together and form one. 

The sun will sometimes bleach the.se 
gold muslin blinds in a wonderful man- 
ner, and at the end of a season they will 
sometimes look shabby and faded. 
Instead of having them cleaned (when 
they are not really soiled), the home- 
maker should tack them together in a 
long strip, and send them to be re- 
dipped. For a very trifling expense 
they are returned almost better than 
when new, with just sufficient stiffness 
in them to make them artistic but not 
starchy. 

A piano often meets with really bad 
treatment in a household where there 
are many children, 

A cottage piano should never be 
placed with its back against a wall 
it is hideous in appearance, and all 
wrong for the performer to be seated 
back to the audience ; it is bad also for 
the health of the piano, and utterly 
spoils its tone. 

It is always possible to stand a piano 
out into the room, either towards its 
centre, where if the draping of the back 
is judiciously carried out, it forms a 
break in the room, and takes the place 
almost of a screen, or jpst inside tile 
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drawing-room door, with its back 
facing the door when open. 

The piano should be placed care- 
fully and rather in a slanting direction ; 
this position will be found to be a very 
good one for rooms of a long and 
narrow type. 

With some arrangements of furni- 
ture the piano can be placed across the 
comer of the drawing-room ; the upper 
portion of the room where the light 
from the window falls over the keys of 
the piano is the best. 

If it is a large enough room to allow 
of this arrangement, it will be found to 
be a very convenient one : the piano 
may almost touch the wall at one side, 
and sufficient space may be left at the 
other for the perfomer to move in and 
out ; the music-stand, music-seat, and 
all accessories are in this way hidden 
from the general view. 

The draping of a piano is a delightful 
task, almost anything may be used for 
the purpose, and very good effects 
produced. 

A grand piano requires very simple 
treatment. A handsome cover of rich 
hued silk plush, fringed and with the 
owner’s monogram, perhaps worked 
in a bold and determined style in the 
centre, or in one comer, looks well. It 
should be lined with a rich silk of a 
contrasting hue, which will look showy 
when the covering is thrown to one side. 

Just one glass tube for flowers may 
stand upon the grand piano ; it must 
be substantial and heavy enough to biB 
free from risk of an accident or over- 
throw. A few long-stemmed daisies 
or golden-feather, or other stately 
blossoms, are suitable for this simple 
decoration. A tall palm or a floweruig 
plant, such as the spirea, look well 
standing on the floor beneath a grand 
piano. 

The decking of a fireplace in summer 
adds greatly to the beauty of a drawing- 
room, and when the hearth is tiled, as is 
so generally the case now, no danger 
fmm the watermg of plants, etc., need 

\i^en the old-fashioned firegrate is 
in question, it is much safer and better 
in every way to have a sort of large ash- 
pan made of galvanized iron, in the 
shape of a half-opened fan. This can 
be placed under the grate itself, and 


prevents mishaps from dampness, etc. 
ivy and the most ordinary of hardy 
ferns will grow strongly and well in a 
firegrate. They should have been 
potted and “ brought on ” for a few 
weeks beforehand, so that they are well 
rooted, and in a fit condition to begin 
life under less favourable circum- 
stances. It is well to have a few plants 
potted up and standing in a convenient 
window, in readiness to change with 
any plant in the fireplace which may 
show signs of becoming yellow from 
want of light. 

A few common bricks make the best 
stand for the pots ; they can be placed 
two or three together, and by their 
means the plants can be grouped in an 
artistic manner, rising higher towards 
the centre and the back of the ^te. 

If there is a large round brass dish to 
spare for the purpose, it should be 
secured as already described, and 
attached to the bars of the grate ; here 
it will hang high and dry and secure, 
with the ivy trailing about it, and the 
fern fronds bending beneath, with the 
light gleaming on its beaten-out design 
and its well-carcd-for surface. 

A brass dish will show to better 
advantage among the greenery in a fire- 
place than in almost any other position. 

Virginian creeper looks very beauti- 
ful as an adornment for the fire-place, 
when the room is a high one and the 
fire-place handsomely proportioned. 

THE DINING-ROOM 

The chief feature of a dining-room is 
the buffet or sideboard ; a simple and 
suitable one will help to make a room ; 
an aggressive one will certainly mar it. 

The usual style of sideboard has 
generally two oi* three large cupboards 
below. One of these is arranged with a 
drawer for holding wines and spirits, 
the other for cake, biscuits, etc. These 
cupboards give a heavy look to the 
sideboard, and make it cumbersome 
and ex];>ensive, besides which, being so 
near the floor, they are difficult to mt 
at, and the drawer arrangement for 
wines is an awkward jingling thing to 
pull in and out. Cake, and similar 
food-stuffs, are far more wholesome if 
kept in a ventilated larder, besides 
which such things destroy the whole- 
some breety smell which should pervade 
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a dining-room, just as much as the 
other rooms in the house. If there are 
no cupboards of the sort in the side- 
board and a cellarette standing beneath 
it is used instead, a pleasanter atmo- 
sphere and more convenience will be 
the result. 

A Chippendale cellarette is a charm- 
ing possession. Good reproductions 
of the old-world types are now obtain- 
able. A makeshift cellarette, when a 
proper one cannot be afforded, may 
be made out of any deep coffer, or 
plain box fixed on to feet, divisions 
being fmrmed inside for the reception 
of bottles and decanters. It should 
also be provided with large rings, or 
hanging handles, fixed on either side, 
both for convenience in lifting and 
moving, and also because in combina- 
tion with the feet they lend an air to an 
ordinary box or coffer, which gives it a 
right to be called a cellarette. 

The dining-table should depend 
upon the size and shape of the room ; 
in some cases an oval, in some a round 
table, are the most convenient shapes. 
A round one, when the room is wide, 
lends itself to decorations, and generally 
makes the prettiest dining-table. 

When possible, the lights should be 
above the table. 

There should be plenty of rich colour 
and brightness about a dining-room ; 
the mistake so often made is to have 
the colouring dingy, rather than sub- 
dued, and the whole tone of the room 
depressing and unsympathetic. 

Brass dishes give a welcome gleam 
of brightness to the dining-room ; 
they harmonize well with old oak and 
deep bright tones of colour. 

lectures should be ^ung with con- 
sideration ; ghastly and uncomfortable 
subjects should not have a place in the 
dining-room. When there are no 
ancestral portraits forthcoming, fruit 
and flower subjects (if really good) 
are always safe and comfortable. 

Bronae seems to belong by right to 
the dininff-room; an empire clock, 
candlesticks, and mirror, and some 
good bronze statuettes, with a gleam 
of rich warm colour in carpet and walls 
and curtains, the brightness of shining 
brass and silver ; and the table flower 
decorations, however simple, very taste- 
fully done, will give dignity and tone to 


a dining-room, and dispel the sense of 
gloom and depression which should 
never be experienced in any carefully 
made home. 

KITCHEN REQUISITES 

Furniture.— 3 chairs (Windsor), 1 
clock, I coal-scuttle, fender, set fire- 
irons, hearthrug, linoleum (about 9 
yards), table with drawer. 

Brooms, Brushes, etc.— 3 brooms (bass, 
soft hair, stiff hair) ; brushes, i cook's 
brush, I dusting brush, i plate brush, 1 
stair-brush (double, soft and hard), i 
scrubbing brush (cocoa), i sink brush.’z 
stove brushes, i stove brush for black- 
lead, clothes horse, 1 slop-pail, 2 pails 
for house, 2 washleathers. 

Kitchen Cloths, etc.— 2 dish cloths, 
2 dresser cloths, 4 dusters, 6 glass 
cloths, 2 hearth cloths, 2 house flannels, 
6 kitchen cloths, 2 knife* cloths, 
2 pudding cloths, 2 roller towels, 

2 table cloths, 6 tea cloths. 

Kitchen Utensils.— 2 baking tins for 

cakes, 2 baking tins for meat, 2 baking 
tins for tarts, i baking sheet, i bread 
grater, i broiler, butter dish (glass) 
chopping board, coffee mill, coffee pot, 
colander, cook's knife and fork, cork- 
screw, I dish (fireproof), dish tub, 3 
dishes for kitchen use, Dutch oven, egg 
whisk, egg poacher, egg slice, fish 
kettle, fish slice, flour dredger, flour 
tub. 3 forks for kitchen use, frying 
basket, frying pan. funnel, gravy 
strainer, gridiron (wire), 3 jugs for 
kitchen use, i jug for milk, i kettle 
(iron), I kettle (small tin), knife board, 
knife sharpener, knife tray, 3 knives 
for kitchen use, lemon squeezer, meat 
chopper, meat saw, mincer, 2 moulds 
for puddings or jellies, mustard pot 
(glass), nutmeg grater, omelette pan, 
oyster knife, paste jagger, pastry 
board, 2 pastry bowls, 6 patty pans, 
pepper pot, 3 pie dishes, pint and half- 
pint measures (glasses), plate basket, 
6 plates for kitchen use, potato masher, 

3 pudding basins, rolling pin, salt 
cellar, 3 saucepans (iron), 1 saucepan 
(enamel), set of skewers, two sieves, 
10 spoons (dessert, table, tea metal 
wooden, 2 each) steak tongs, 1 stew- 
pan, steamer to fit saucepan, stock 
pot, sugar basin (glass), sugar dredger, 
teapot (earthenware), tin opener, 
toasting fork (wire), 2 * tumblers, 2 
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wash-np pans (sine), weights and 
scales. 

The whole of the above articles 
should cost a little less than ten pounds. 

THE GUEST CHAMBER 

A *• Spare-room ” is often the most 
melancholy room in the house, chiefly 
because it is kept unused and for 
visitors only. The one and only way 
to make it cheerful-looking and wel- 
coming is for the homemaker to use it 
herself occasionally ; it will soon assume 
a different aspect. An unused room 
with a put-by air is always chilling 
and repellent. 

One of the greatest comforts in a 
visitor’s room, and one which is gener- 
ally overlooked, is a iluggage-stand. 
This can be made or bought in two 
forms, one folds up like a butler’s tray, 
the other is rigid. People rarely un- 
pack their luggage entirely, and it is a 
most tedious process to kneel down and 
unearth the contents of a trunk ; a 
luggage-stand is really essential to the 
comfort of a guest chamber. 

Small things are often forgotten in 
the guest-chamber, to the great dis- 
comfort of the visitor. An extra pair 
of curling irons would sometimes be a 
great convenience, with a lamp and 
spirit, or other means of heating them, 
and also a large-sized fram^ tile, 
which is invaluable on a dressing-table 
both as a stand for the heating lamp 
and a place of safety for the heated 
irons. A low, comfortable easy chair, 
softly cushioned, should always be 
provided. 

Another important item is a little 
writing-table, with blotter, paper, 
envelopes, ink and |^ns, all in worlang 
order, and if possible a tiny book- 
shelf, with some few readable and up- 
to-date books on it ; some people lose 
their sleeping powers for the first few 
nights in a strange house. 

UPHOLSTERY 

The home-maker can greatly add to 
the attractiveness of her home and 
the economy of its furnishing if she 
gives her mind to the study of uphol- 
stery. It Is rough work for a woman’s 
hands, but it repays the labour ex- 
pended on it in noble fashion, and 
when one has thoroughly mastered the 


subject, it is very fascinating work. 

The home-maker, supposing she 
wishes to stuff a couch, should 
establish herself in an empty room, on 
the floor of which a dust-sheet is spread 
out. In the middle of this she must 
stand |the couch, then with a pair of 
old gloves, a hammer, an old screw- 
driver, and a pair of pincers, she can 
begin her operations. 

She should turn the couch on its 
back and carefully pull out the tacks 
which secure the ** bottoming” ; this 
will probably be made of a piece of 
fine wrappering — it can be bought at 
any general draper’s shop, and is the 
material of which servants’ coarse 
aprons are made. This bottoming re- 
moved, the edges of the covering will 
be revealed, nailed down over the frame 
of the couch, and probably fixed also 
to the outside of it by a furniture gimp, 
well tacked on with gimp pins. All 
this must be carefully removed, and the 
short nails and tacks conscientiously 
taken out, for if they are left in the 
frame great difficulties will arise. 

The buttons will b-^the next attach- 
ment ; the string of these must be cut ; 
then the seat-covering must be re- 
moved, also that of the head and the 
back. 

The lower edge of the covering of the 
back and head parts will be found 
nailed along on to the framework of the 
seat ; the upper edge will meet those 
of the back portion of both head and 
back. These edges will probably be 
found to be sewn one to the other, and 
concealed by either a gimp or a narrow 
fulling of the material. 

The covering must first be taken off ; 
the couch can bg put up on its legs 
again, and the stuffing carefully re- 
moved, If the couch be a good one, 
the first layer will be covered with a fine, 
thin butter-clothing, under this will be 
a thickness of good cotton-wool wad- 
ding, then a great bristling quantity of 
horse-hair, either black or grey or 
mixed ; under this — which should be 
generous in quantity, and of good 
quality, bold long hair, crisp and curl- 
ing — are the springs, which dlould be 
of bright coppered wire, of good size and 
shape. 

Having removed the hair, it will be 
found tbat the springs are strongly 
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attached to the crossed webbings, 
which in reality form the bottom of 
the couch. 

If these webbings are in good con* 
dition they may be left untouched ; if 
they are faulty in any way they should 
be replaced by others. The springs 
must be examined and firmly attached 
to the webbings. 

If they show any signs of leaning over, 
or being loose, this can be remedied by 
means of a string-needle and strong 
twine. If the springs are bent out of 
shape they must be unfixed and put 
into proper order, then carefully re- 
placed again. If hopelessly weak, 
new ones should be procured from 
the ironmongers. 

The hair should be taken oat in 
the open, and thoroughly pulled apart, 
strand from strand ; shaken, beaten, 
and if possible laid out in the sun and 
air. It this is impossible, the airing 
and shaking can t^e place in a light 
room with an open window. 

When the hair is thoroughly freed 
from dust, it should be well sprinkled 
with disinfectant and left to dry, 
either in the sun or in front of a fire, 
before being replaced. It must be 
absolutely dry, as damp hair is moth- 
breeding and obnoxious from every 
point of view. It is most probable that 
fresh wadding for the top layer will be 
required ; in fact, it is almost a neces- 
sity. This can be bought by the yard 
at any general draper's shop. The 
unbleached wadding answers every 
purpose, and ranges in price from a 
penny-halfpenny to fourpence the 
yard. 

If any part of the horse-hair has 
become matted or (inpleasant, as it 
will if damp or anything unclean has 
been allowed to fall upon the couch, it 
should be burnt and replaced with 
fresh hair. 

When the hair is in a fit condition to 
be re-covered, it should be carefully 
replaced and tucked in between the 
springs, then lightly but firmly laid in 
ition above them. The hair must 
kept in position by being tacked 
through and through to the crossed 
webbings with a Tong upholsterer's 
needle and twine. These stitches 
sbottld be verv large, and extend cross- 
wise. Over this again should be spread 


the layer of cotton-wadding, and then 
the couch is ready for its covering. 

Happily for the home-maker, the 
fashion for " buttoned " upholstery is 
steadily dying out ; it is very seldom 
seen nowadays on the seats of any 
furniture, and this is an immense sav- 
ing of labour. When the buttons are 
used they take the place of the string- 
stitching to which I have alluded above, 
in keeping the hair in place, and from 
rucking up in lumps. 

Buttons will generally be a necessity 
for the backs and heads of couches, 
and the backs and arms of easy chairs, 
as without them it is difiicult to define 
the curves of these portions, but as 
only two or three rows are used, and 
only where necessary, the labour (in 
comparison with the old form of but- 
toned all over uphoktery) is nominal. 

Moulds should be procured,. made of 
wood, small, not very thick, and 
slightly rounded. These must be 
covered with portions of the same 
fabric as the couch. 

Rounds should be cut rather larger 
than the moulds, these should be sewn 
over and over with needle and thread, 
and drawn up round the button moulds, 
then the edges must be sewn up over 
to form a sort of shank. 

The fabric covering those parts which 
are to be buttoned (the arms and back 
for instance) should be cut about two 
inches larger everywhere to allow for 
the buttoning. 

The skilled worker carefully folds the 
material for the front of her chair or 
couch in a half-inch fold, pressing 
it firmly to keep it in position ; she 
then pinches up another fold lying 
in the opposite direction, this fold 
also being made the reverse way 
of the first fold. Holding the cen- 
tre of these folds, which form an 
X, she presses it firmly into that 
portion of the chair or couch which 
she has decided shall be buttoned. 
She makes a large knot at the end of 
the string, pushes the needle through 
the arm or back of seat, and firmly 
through the centre of the Xfold. She 
then pulk the needle out, on to it she 
threads the shank of a covered button, 
pushes the needle through the shank, 
then returns it about a quarter of an 
inch from the point at wnicb it caihe 
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through the fold. She presses (or gets 
a friend to press) the button very 
tightly into position, and meanwhile 
draws the string tightly, and ties it 
firmly at the back. 

With an inch tape the home-maker 
must measure where the other buttons 
should come, making them follow in 
alternate rows so that the folds form 
diamonds. She must mark the place 
for the buttons with tailor's chalk, 
and then continue folding on the 
cross, as already described, until the 
desired rows of buttoning are com- 
pleted. Of course, in straining the 
fabric over the curved edge of back or 
arm, the pleats must be kept in mind, 
and the necessary folds to accommo- 
date the fulness which they have occa- 
sioned must be made with due regard 
to their position. 

The covering should be planned ready 
beforehand. When it is possible it is 
well to cut the couch seat on the width 
of the fabric, so that it can be made 
up without seams. Joins in the back 
or the " front-back " are not observed 
as they are when in a seat. Where 
it is necessary to seam the seat, great 
care must be taken that the pattern 
exactly matches, and that the seaming, 
if done by machine, is evenly stitched, 
and carefully opened out afterwards. 
Where buttons are used, the material 
may be boldly joined without a pang, 

FRENCH WORDS 

A la mode, according to the fashion. 

Au fait, well informed. 

Au tevoir, farewell. 

A votre santi, to your health. 

Beau idial, perfection. 

Belles lettres, elegant literature. 

Bon ami, a good friend. 

Bonhomie, goodness of heart joined to 
simplicity of character. 

Bon vivant, one fond of good living. 
Canard, lit., a duck; an idle fabrica- 
tion. 

Carte blanche, lit., a blank sheet of 
paper; permission to any one to act 
as he pleases. 

Cul de sac, lit., the bottom of a bag ; 
a street or lane having no outlet at 
one end. 

Dinodment, the issue ; final event* 

Eckit brilliancy. 


and a home-maker has sometimes 
saved the whole reputation of a but- 
toned chair-seat or back, which has 
perhaps unfortunately contracted an 
ugly stain, by first cleansing the stain 
and then covering the discoloured part 
neatly with a diamond -shaped piece of 
the same fabric, fitted from button to 
button, the points secured underneath 
the buttons, and the tacked-in edges 
losing themselves amongst the folds. 

GIVING UP A HOUSE 
The condition of a vacated house 
always reflects very strongly on its 
former occupants. It is quite easy to 
arrange that each room shall be 
thoroughly cleansed as it is emptied, 
and all cupboards and odd nooks made 
sweet and clean. The dust-hole even 
should be well cleaned and swept out. 
Old papers and tom-up letters should 
be burnt. Old medicine bottles and 
others, either returned or given away, 
and every sort of rubbish and little 
personal relics of no value, should be 
carefully destroyed. 

Although this is a matter which only 
requires forethought and common- 
sense, it is one which is very frequently 
neglected. A house should look brigh- 
ter and better when it has been lived in 
by nice people ; they must leave an 
impression of some sort — it should be 
one of cleanliness and order. 

AND PHRASES. 

Elite, the best ; most select. 

En route, on the way. 

Entente cordiale, a friendly feeling. 
Entre nous, between ourselves. 

Faux pas, a false step ; an error. 

Hors de combat, diCabled. 

Jeu d'esprit, a play of wit ; a jest. 
Mai de mer, sea sickness. 

Mot d mot, word for word. 

Nom de plume, pen-name. 

On dit, it is said ; a current rumour. 
Raconteur, a narrator ; teller of stories. 
Raison d'itre, the reason of being. 
Richauffi, lit., something reproduced. 
Recherchi, elegant, attractive, refined. 
Sang froid, cold blood ; apathy. 
Sobriqiuii, a nickname. 

Tite-d-tite, head to head ; face to face. 
Tout ensemble, the whole. 

Fts-d-etj;, face to face ; opposite. 
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ROUND GAMES 
Round games, and more especially 
games involving forfeits, will always 
forni a most attractive feature of 
parties, and may also be made to fur- 
nish a great deal of amusement at 
gatherings where none but grown-up 
people are present. Those contained 
in the following pages have been 
chosen with care, and will be found to 
include the best of the round games. 
It is to be observed that the directions 
given may here and there by general 
agreement be departed from, some- 
times. indeed, 'what will for the 
occasion be a great improvement 
may be contrived by some ingenious 
spirit. 

Acting Rhymes. — The players divide 
into two parties, one party remaining 
in the room whilst the other goes out. 
Those who remain in select a verb, 
such as dance, sing, eat, weep, laugh — 
any verb will do. They then request 
the attendance of the other party, and 
tell them they have thought of a word 
that rhymes with — naming a rhyme 
for the word selected. The others 
must then act in dumb show the word 
they think has been chosen. Thus 
(having chosen the word rowing), ” We 
have thought of a word that rhymes 
with sewing. ’ ’ The party who have en- 
tered the room imitate a man mowing. 
They are hissed out ; it is not “ mow- 
ing.*' They re-enter and imitate 
hoeing. They are hissed out again. 
They come in again and imitate a man 
rowing, which being right obliges the 
other party to take their place and go 
out into the cold. 

Birds Fly.-*In this game all the 
players place a finger on the table or on 
the knees of the leader of the game, 
and they must raise them in the air 


whenever the leader says, ** Birds fly 
or Pigeons (or any other winged crea- 
tures) fly, * ' Should she. however, name 
an animal without wings, and any 
player raise her hand without thinking, 
she must pay a forfeit. And she must 
do the same should she neglect to raise 
it at the mention of any bird or winged 
insect. 

Blind Man's Buff. — One is chosen to 
play the part of blind man. and with 
his eyes bandaged tries to catch the 
others, who. of course, do their best 
to escape. Whoever is caught by the 
blind man becomes blind in turn. 

Bund Foitman.— The postman is 
chosen by lot, while the postmaster- 
general either volunteers his services, 
or is elected by the company. The 
person to whom the unwished-for 
honour of enacting postman falls 
(either a lady or a gentleman) is blind- 
folded, the rest of the company mean- 
while seating themselves round the 
room. The number of chairs is limited 
so that there shall be one less than the 
number of players. The postmaster- 
general then writes the names of certain 
cities and towns on slips of paper, giv- 
ing one to each person, so that they 
may remember by what name they 
are to answer. In cases where there 
are few players, the names can be 
given orally, but the players have to 
keep secret the name of the town 
allotted to .them. The blind postman 
is stationed in the centre of the room, 
and the postmaster-general takes up 
a position from which he can address 
the entire company. He begins the 
game by calling out, ''London to 
Edinburgh," or. " Dublin to Glasgow " 
(or any other places he may choose). 
The plavtfs representing the placet 
named^M instantly; and endeavour 
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to change seats with each other ; while 
the postman tries to capture one of 
them before they accomplish the 
change. Should he succeed, he re* 
moves the bandage from his eyes and 
takes the chair which his captive has 
vacated, while the latter is blindfolded 
and becomes postman in turn, in 
addition to paying a forfeit. Forfeits 
are also incurred by those who do not 
spring to their feet and endeavour to 
change seats with the town or city 
whose name is called in connection 
with their own. Forfeits are also 
demanded of those who, in their hurry 
to be in time, answer when their names 
have not been called. Should the 
postmaster-general call out “General 
Post’* all the players must rise and 
change places. The confusion caused 
by these contretemps places many 
chances in the postman’s favour. 

Blowing the Feather — The players sit 
in a circle and as closely as convenience 
will allow. One takes a piece of cotton- 
wool or a feather, or any other light 
substance, tosses it up in the centre of 
the circle, and blows on it to keep it 
floating in the air. whoever it comes 
down nearest must blow on it again to 
prevent its lighting on any part of 
her person — ^an accident which would 
render her liable to a forfeit. 

Bouts Rhymes. — ^The company being 
seated as in other round games, the 
director reads from a book, or, if he 
prefers it, recites a line of poetry, to 
which the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed is bound to add a line corre- 
sponding with it in rhyme, measure, 
and sense, under pain of having to pay 
a forfeit. When the director has given 
the line, he spins a top, and the poetic 
feat must be accomplished before it 
ceases spinning. Poetry of a high 
order, of course, is not to be expected, 
indeed the more nonsense the more 
fun. Example.-— Director (giving a 
line ) : ” The year is dying in the 
night.” Answer: “And certainly it 
serves him right.” Director: “The 
busy lark, the messenger of day.” 
Answer : “ Quite lost his voice, and 
had nothing to say.” 

Cook Fighting.— This is played by 
two persons only. Each is seated 
upon the floor with hands tied together 
with a handkerchief at thoiMpsts, and 
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legs tied together just above the ankles. 
The hands are then placed over the 
knees, and a stick passed over the arms 
and under the knees, thus locking 
the arms in position. The players 
are now set opposite one another, 
with toes touching, and the game is 
to trip one’s opponent over by the 
*use of the toes only. Frequently both 
roll over together, when the game 
recommences. 

Confidences. — tale, as we all know, 
gains by repetition, aud this game is 
often an amusing illustration of the 
fact. A lady whispers to her next 
door neighbour (i.e., the person sitting 
by her) an imaginary account of what 
one of the gentlemen present has said 
or done. The listener repeats it, in 
a whisper also, to the lady or gentle- 
man seated by her; and thus it is 
whispered from one to the other all 
round the room till it reaches the last 
person, who repeats it aloud. It will 
be found, no doubt, that, either through 
mistake or playful malice, it has gained 
considerably in its passage round the 
circle. > 

Oonsequenees.— Each player in this 
game is provided with a pencil and 
a long slip of paper, on which to write 
according to the directions given by 
the leader. All first write down one 
or more terms descriptive of a gentle- 
man, fold down their papers so as to 
conceal what is written, and hand 
them to their next neighbours. A 
second order is then given, and all 
write in response to it, fold the papers 
down as before, and pass them on to 
the next neighbour, and so on, until 
the directions are exhausted. The 
leader then reads the contents of the 
papers aloud, whi%. from their incon- 
sistencies and absurdities, will cause 
much amusement. Let us suppose 
the following to be the directions of 
the leader : — “ Begin by writing a 
term descriptive of a gentleman.” 
“ Write a gentleman’s name ; some 
one you know, or any distinguished 
person. ” * * Write an adjective descrip- 

tive of a lady.” “ Give a lady’s name.” 
“ Write down some date or period of 
time when a thing might happen.” 
“ Tell what the gentleman said.” 
” Make the lady reply.” ” Tell what 
the consequences were.” “ State 
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what the world said of it.’* The 
paper being opened, we will suppose 
It to read as follows : " The modest 
and benevolent Henry VIII. met the 
beautiful and fascinating Madame 
de Stael, on the rural Golden Gallery 
of St. Paul’s, on a moonlight night. 
He said. ' Dearest, I adore you,* and 
she replied, * I’m very fond of it.* The 
consequences were, that they were' 
married, and the world said, ' All’s well 
that ends well.* ** 

Crambo. — One player leaves the 
room, while the rest take their places 
in a circle. They select a word and 
call the guesser in. He is then told a 
word that rhymes with the one chosen, 
and he then goes on to guess, by describ- 
ing, without naming, other words to 
rhyme, till he arrives at the right one. 
For example, the word chosen is play. 
The guesser goes round the circle, and 
asks each in turn a question, the an- 
swer including a word that rhymes 
with the selected word. He is told 
that the word chosen rhymes with say. 

Is ij the poet’s month ? ’* V No ; it 
is not May.’* ” Is it a road to any- 
where ? ** " No f it is not way.” And 
so on, till he ends in guessing rightly, 
when the last one to answer the guesser 
leaves the room, while another word 
is selected to tax his ingenuity. 

Five Vowels. — The company ques- 
tion each other alternately and the 
answers should be brief, suitable, and 
prompt ; but must not, under pain 
of a forfeit, include the vowel the 
person demanding the answer says 
must not be included. Example. — 
Mary : ” Charles, do you like mince- 
pies ? Answer without an a.” 
Charles : ** Yes ; I like them very 
much. Are you fon^ of dancing, Ara- 
bella ? Answer without an E.” Ara- 
bella : ” 1 am most partial to it,** etc. 

Hot Boiled BeanSy and melted butter. 
— A small object is selected to be hid' 
den, and then all the children but one 
are sent out of the room. The child 
in the room hides the object in an 
easily accessible place, and calls out 
” Hot boiled beans and melted butter, 
ladies and gentlemen come to supper.” 
The others now enter and commence 
to hunt for the article that has been 
hidden. When one gets near it he is 
told that he is "'getting warm.” If 
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very near, he is ” hot,” or ” burning,** 
as the case may be. 

Whoever finds the article hides it 
next time, and sometimes the others 
pay forfeit. 

Hot Cockles.— -In this game a player 
kneels before a lady, hiding her face 
in her lap. She then places one hand 
on her back with the palm uppermost. 
The rest of the company then advance, 
and each in turn gives a slap to the 
open hand. The player who is kneel- 
ing has to guess who gave the slap. 
Should she guess rightly the player 
who has been correctly named has to 
take her place ; if not, she must just 
go on guessing till she names one 
correctly. 

** How, Wholly and Whore, do you 

like it ? *’ — ^This may be played by 
any number of persons. The players 
being seated, one of their number 
known as the ” Stock ” is sert out of 
the room, and the rest then agree on 
some word with more than one mean- 
ing. The ” Stock *’ is then called in, 
and he or she asks each of the com- 
pany in succession. ” How do you like 
it ? One replies, ” I like it cold ; ” 
another, ” I like it hot ; ” another, ” I 
like it new ; ” another, ” I like it old.” 
He then asks each of the company, 
” When do you like it ? ” One says, 
” every day ; ” another, ** very sel- 
dom ; ” a third, in the forenoon ; *’ a 
fourth, ” at dinner ; ** a fifth, ” at 
all times,** etc. Lastly the ” Stock ** 
goes round and inquires, ” Where 
would you put it ? ** • One says, ** I 
would throw it into the sea ; ** another, 
** I would bury it in the earth ; ” a 
third, ” I would hang it on a goose- 
berry bush ; ** a fourth. ” I would put 
it in a pudding.” From these answers 
the ” Stock ” may or may not guess 
the word chosen ; but should he bo 
unable to do so, he must pay a forfeit. 
Many words might be selected for the 
game, such as— Aunt and ant ; plane 
and plain; rain and rein; key and 
quay ; beau and bow. 

Hnnt the Ring.— For this game a 
piece of string long enough to reach 
round the circle in which the players 
seat themselves is required. A ring 
is slipped on to the string and the 
ends tied together. One of the party 
stands in the middle of the circle add 
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endeavours to catch one of the players 
with the ring. The players hold the 
string with two hands and continually 
turn it round and round the circle, 
except when at the request of the per> 
son m the middle one of the number 
has to leave go and expose his hands. 

Hunt the Slipper. — The players select 
one of their number to become " cus- 
tomer,” and the others seat them- 
selves in a circle on the floor round him. 
and with their hands behind their backs. 
They are supposed to be cobblers. The 
customer hands his shoe to one of the 
cobblers, who passes it to his next hand 
neighbour, and the slipper is then con- 
tinually passed from one to another. 
The customer in the middle has to 
guess who has the slipper, and when 
he has fixed upon the right person that 
person becomes customer instead of 
the other. During the progress of 
the game the cobblers £hant the 
following ; — 

Cobbler, cobbler, mend my shoe; 

Get it done by half-past two. 

Hunt the Whistle. — Fasten a whistle 
to the skirts of some unsuspecting 
individual. Place him in the centre 
of the players, who must be all stand- 
ing up, and show him another whistle, 
telling him it is to be passed round the 
company and sounded while his back 
is turned — ^liis business being to detect 
the player with the whistle. The per- 
son on whom he has turned liis 
back lays hold of the whistle attached 
to him and blows it. The victim 
turns round at the blast. The other, 
however, has quickly let go the 
whistle, and while he is watching to 
detect its presence in this quarter, he 
again hears it sounded at his back. 
He turns round again, but whenever 
he looks for the whistle it is sounded 
behind him. 

I Wrote a Letter to my Love. or. Drop 
the Handkerchief. — All except one 
of the party form a ring, and hold 
hands. The player left outside the 
ring, walks round touching each of the 
players in turn with a handkerchief, and 
chanting the following lines 

1 wrote a letter to my love, 

But on the way I dropped it ; 
One of you has picked it up 
And put it in your ppeket. 
Having selected one of the party, she 
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drops the handkerchief behind him, 
and starts to run round the ring. The 
player behind whom the handkerchief 
has been dropped leaves his place and 
endeavours to catch the postman 
before she can occupy the place in 
the circle that he has left. Sometimes 
I instead of running straight round the 
ring tlie two dart under the uplifted 
arms of the other players, and some- 
times the circle obstruct either the 
hunter or the hunted. If the postman 
is not caught before she occupies the 
vacant place in the circle the other 
becomes postman and the game recom- 
mences. If she is caught she gives a 
forfeit. 

Magie Musle. — All the players must 
leave the room except one, who must 
arrange what the others are to do. 
Then he or she calls the others in, and 
they must guess what the}^ are to set 
about. If they do the wrong thing, 
the piano must be played softly, but 
it must increase in loudness as they 
approach doing what is right, and 
when at last they do it, the piano is 
played very loud. Sometimes only 
one player is set upon the task, the 
rest of the company finding amusement 
in watching him. 

Musical Chairs. — ^The Lord of Mis- 
rule makes the preparations for this 
noisy game by setting a row of chairs 
down the middle of the room, one less 
in number than the persons who play. 
The players then take hands and dance 
round the chairs. The person playing 
the piano suddenly stops when he or 
she pleases — always when least ex- 
pected. The instant the music ceases 
the players rush to the chairs and try 
to get a seat. One will, of course, be 
left out. He or she pays a forfeit, 
and a chair is taken away. The music 
and dancing begin again. Once more 
the music stops suddenly in the middle 
of a bar, and the players scramble for 
seats, with the same consequence as 
before*— one is left. The game is re- 
newed till only two dancers go round 
one chair. The one who succeeds in 
sitting down when the music finally 
ceases is the winner of the game, and 
imposes the forfeits on all the rest. 

My Lady's Toilet.— All the players 
sit in a circle except one, who is the 
lady's maid ; she takes up her position 
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in the centre. The players each take 
a name of some article belonging to a 
lady's toilet, such as a chain, watch, 
ring, brush, comb, earrings, or any- 
thing suitable they can think of. The 
lady's maid then says, " My lady is 
going out and wants her chain." or 
any other article she likes to name. 
The one who is named gets up and 
turns round, saying, " Here, my lady," 
as she rises. When the minoi^ is 
named, all rise and make gestures and 
grimaces as if standing before a mirror. 
When the leader saj's, " My lady is 
dressed," all change seats, and the 
one left out becomes leader in turn. 
Any failure in answering to a name, 
or making the gestures at the mention 
of the mirror, costs a forfeit. Any 
failure to change seats also result in a 
forfeit. Should the leader name any 
* article not selected, she must pay a 
forfeit. 

Oranges and Lemons.— Two of the 

players arrange between themselves 
which will be called " Oranges " and 
which " Lemons/' Then they face 
one another, and holding and swinging 
their hands tliey chant the following 
ditty : — 

Oranges and Lemons, 

The Bells of St. Clement’s, 

1 owe you five farlhings 
Said the Bells of St. Martin’s. 

When will you pay me? 

Said the Bells of Old Bailey. 

When I grow rich, 

Said the Bells of Shoreditch. 

When will that be ? 

Said the Bells of Stepney. 

I do not know, 

Said the big Bells of Bow. 

Here comes the candle to light you to bed, 
Here comes the chopper to chop off your 
head. 

Chop, chop, chop, 

Last, Last, Last, Last, etc.— man’s head. 

The other players in a long line, hold- 
ing the tails of one another's coats or 
dresses, meanwhile pass underneath 
the arch, and go round the two players 
and under the arch again and again, 
until the last line. " Last, Last. Last 
man's head," is reached, and then 
the " Choppers " hold the one who is 
passing under the arch at that 
moment. This player is withdrawn 
and asked whether he will be Oranges 
or Lemons. Having made his selection 
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(secretly to the ” Choppers ”) he is 
told to go behind the player who 
represents whatever he has chosen. 
The game then continues until all the 
players are " executed " and have 
selected which they will be. They 
then put their arms around one an- 
other’s waists, and a tug of war takes 
place between the Oranges and Lemons. 
Of. course there may, for example, be 
12 Oranges and only 3 Lemons. 

Partner’s Chair.— The chairs are 
placed in a long row, and all the gentle- 
men of the party sent out of the room. 
The ladies remain, and after arranging 
amongst themselves which gentleman 
they are to have for a partner, take 
up their positions, one behind each 
chair. A gentleman is now invited 
into the room and he sits himself down 
on the chair of the lady whom he 
thinks has selected him. If He is cor- 
rect he is loudly clapped, and remains 
in the room to watch the fun, but if he is 
wrong he is hissed out of the room and 
another gentleman enters to find his 
” partner." 

Postman’s Knock.— One of the 

players is selected to be postman, and 
another doorkeeper. The postman 
goes outside the room and the door- 
keeper stands at the door. The other 
players then seat themselves in a row. 
The postman then knocks at the door 
and says he has a letter for Number 5, 
for example; the person occupying 
the fifth chair from the door has to 
leave the room and be kissed. Ho 
or she then becomes postman, those 
remaining in the room rearranging 
themselves so that the person outside 
cannot choose any particular person. 
The same proceeding is then gone 
through again. Sometimes the ladies 
take only odd numbers and the gentle- 
men even. 

Profsrbi.— One of the company is 
sent out of the room ; the rest decide 
on a proverb, a poetical quotation, or 
any known sentence, to be discovered 
by him on his return. To effect this he 
is entitled to ask questions from the 
company all round, beginning with 
whoever sits on his left. The question 
may be what he pleases, but the answer 
from the first person must contain the 
first word of the proverb, the answer 
from the second must contain the 
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second word, and so on, each member 
of the party taking a word in succes- 
sion, and the questions going round 
the company as many times as are 
necessary till the proverb is completed. 
The great difficulty in the game is to 
contrive answers in such a way that 
the fatal word may not be conspicuous. 
It is best to choose proverbs or quota- 
tions composed of the most common 
words, such as “ Still waters run 
deep," " There’s many a slip *twixt 
the cup and the lip," and so forth. 
The guesser may be allowed some time 
for deliberation, but should he be com- 
pelled to " give it up," he must leave 
the room and another proverb is tried. 

Questions and Answers.— Each 
player is furnished with a pencil and 
any given number of slips of paper. On 
one slip any question is written, as 
" How old is the moon ? " " Where 
shall I dine ? " " What is truth ? " 
and so on. On another slip any ran- 
dom single word Is written, as " Sense,” 
” Table," " Imagination," etc. All 
the questions arc then laid in one heap, 
and all the answers in another, and 
every player selects one slip from each. 
A few rhymes must then be strung to- 
gether embodying the single " word ” 
in the answer to the question. Thus, 
supposing you draw, " How old is the 
moon ? " and the word, " Simpleton,” 
you may say : 

Simpleton I sure would be. 

If the moon’s age would puzzle me ! 

I curtsied to her young last night — 

One day and two nights must be right. 
The question and answer are doubled 
up together and cast before the " hon- 
orary secretary " chosen for the occa- 
sion, and are read for the amusement of 
all, frequently amidst roars of laughter. 
Those who have not finished the neces- 
sary reply have to pay a forfeit, or a 
fine as may be settled before the game 
begins. 

Reflewers.— Every player must be 
provided with a pencil. The first 
player must write down on a long slip 
of paper an imaginary title of a book. 
He turns the top of the paper down to 
cover what he has written and passes it 
on to the next, who writes a sub-title 
without seeing the first, and folds the 
paper down. The third must give the 
name ol an author, and the fourth a 
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motto for the title-page. The next 
player writes a review, attaching to the 
review the name of any paper she 
pleases, and then turns the paper down 
as before ; she then passes it on to the 
next player, who writes another re- 
view. A second paper is then started, 
only another player writes the first 
• title, and so on till the last paper is 
finished. The papers are then read 
out, and one may read something like 
this : ” Killed by Love ; or, Up in a 
Balloon, by Tommy’s Uncle." ” Still 
waters run deep." — " This is a very 
silly book . — The Times,** ** Most 

fascinating romance we have ever read. 
Try it on the dog." — Punch, 

Sea and Fishes.— The players seat 
themselves in a circle, leaving out one 
of their number, who represents the 
” Sea." Each player having taken 
the name of some fish, the ” Sea " ^ 
walks slowly round outside the ring, ' 
calling her companions one after an- 
other by the titles they have adopted. 
Each one. on hearing his or her name 
pronounced, rises and follows the 
” Sea." When all have thus left their 
seats, the " Sea " begins to run about, 
exclaiming. " The Sea is troubled I the 
Sea is troubled : " and suddenly seats 
herself, an example immediately fol- 
lowed by her companions. The one 
who fails to secure a chair becomes the 
"Sea," and continues the game as 
before. 

Shadow Buff.- This affords good 
practice at guessing. A screen or 
frame is covered with white linen, and 
behind it is placed a lighted candle. 
One of the company is seated before 
the screen, and the others passing by 
between the candle and the white sur- 
face. By the shadow, or silhouette, 
the guesser must name the person be- 
hind the screen. Only the face is thus 
shadowed, the figure being hidden by 
skirts, cloaks, and shawls. Without 
the least disguise the right name is not 
given once in a dozen times. 

The Elements.— The players seat 
themselves in a half-circle round the 
queen of the game, who holds in her 
hand a ball of thread, partially un- 
rolled and fastened by a knot ; leaving 
a length of thread long enough to reach 
any of the players she may choose to 
throw it at, and enable her to draw it 
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back immediately. The names of 
three animals are then chosen, one 
inhabiting earth, another air, and the 
third water — for example, cat, eagle, 
and herring. Whenever the queen 
touches a player with her ball of thread 
saying. " Earth, air, or water,*' the 
player must immediately answer with 
the name of the animal inhabiting the 
element mentioned. For example, 
should she say, “ Air," the player she 
touches will at once answer, eagle. 
Should she reply herring, or cat, she 
must pay a forfeit. The queen may 
also say, " Fire," and when she does so 
a dead silence must be observed. 
Should she say. " The Elements,** all 
the players together must repeat the 
names of the three animals chosen in 
quick succession. 

The Huntsman. — ^This may be played 
by any number of persons above four. 
One takes the part of ** Huntsman ; " 
the others call themselves after the 
different parts of the dress and accou- 
trements of the sportsman : thus one 
is the hat. anoth^ the coat, whilst the 
gun, dog, shot-belt, powder, powder- 
flask, and all other articles belonging 
to a huntsman have their representa- 
tives. As many chairs as there are 
players, excluding the huntsman, are 
then ranged in two rows, placing the 
chairs back to back. All the players 
then seat themselves ; and being thus 
prepared, the huntsman walks round 
and calls out the assumed name of one 
of them : for instance, " powder-flask f " 
when that player immediately ri.Hes, 
and lays hold of the coat-skirts of the 
huntsman, who continues his walk 
and calls out the others one by one. 
Each la3rs hold of the skirts of the 
player before him, and when they are 
all summoned, the huntsman sets off 
running round the chairs as fast as he 
can, the other players holding on and 
running after him. When he has run 
round two or three times he shouts out 
** Bang ! " and immediately .sits down 
on one of the chairs, leaving his fol- 
lowers to seize the other seats as they 
best can. Of course one is left stand- 
ing, there being one chair less than the 
number of player-s, and the player so 
left must pay forfeit. 

The Old Sailor. — One of the children 
pretends to be an old sailor, and goes 
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to each of the other players in turn 
saying, " Here comes a poor old sailor 
from Botany Bay, What have you got 
to give me to-day ? You mustn't say 
Yes, No or Nay. Black, Wliite or 
Grey. He then proceeds to beg from 
the players, and the player he is ad* 
dressing has to answer his questions 
without using any of the prohibited 
words. Any one who laughs, does not 
reply at once, or uses any of the for- 
bidden words must pay a forfeit, or 
take the place of the old sailor. 

Pork and Greens.— This is a varia- 
tion of “ The Old Sailor," except that in 
reply to every question addressed to 
him the player who is being ques- 
tioned must reply " Pork and Greens ’* 
and nothing more. The old sailor 
says ** Here comes a poor old sailor 
from Botany Bay, What h^ve you 
got to give me to-day," and follows 
with questions to which the answer 
"Pork and Greens" would sound 
foolish, eg. Q, "What is your bed 
made of ? " A. : *' Pork and Greens." 
This is a game for younger children. 

The Rule of Contrary.— The players 
take hold of the edges of a handker- 
chief. The leader of the game takes 
hold with the rest, and then traces 
mystic circles on the handkerchief with 
her forefingers, saying, " Here we go 
round by the rule of contrary (always 
pronounce it in this game con/ratVv), 
when I say, * Hold fast, let go ; when 
I say, * Let go,* hold fast." She then 
says. " Let go," or " Hold fa.st," just 
as she pleases. When she says, " Let 
go," all who do not hold fast pay for- 
feits. and those do the same who don't 
let go when she says, "Hold fast.*' 

Thought Reading.— This is a trick to 
discover a given word by the aid of a 
confederate who plays the part of 
witch. Having entered the room and 
taken a seat, you arc addressed by the 
witch, who makes mystic passes over 
you with a wand. She speaks in short 
sentences, each commencing with a 
consonant in the word, in rotation. 
These sentences she divides by waving 
her wand over your head. The vowels 
are xpressed by thumps on the floor 
witeh her wand, thus: one thump 
stands for A, two for £. three for I, 
four for O, five for U. Suppose the 
word chosen to be Boatman* The 
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witch begins, ** B-e prepared, my 
trusty spirit, to answer my ques- 
tions {thump, thump, thump, thump! 
— a wave of the wmd — thump ! — a 
wave of the wand — . To answer my 
question, O spirit, so mind — a wave of 
the wand — . AZ-wd what you are about 
•--4hump — a wave of the wand — . N-ow^ 
expound the oracle." The audience 
may be still further puzzled by fixing 
on the second or third letter instead 
of the first. 

Thought Reading [another method]. 
—The company take their seats in a 
circle. The first lady thinks of a gen- 
tleman present, and then asks, " What*s 
the object of my thought like ? " The 
others may make any answer they 
please, and liken him to " a sixpence,** 
"a gorilla," "the moon." “a star,** 
** a post "-—anything. When every 
one has named some object of resem- 
blance, the lady tells who was the 
object of her thought, and demands in 
what manner he resembles the thing or 
person named. If no good point of 
resemblance can be found, the defaulter 
in wit must pay a forfeit. 

Winking. — The girls seat themselves 
on chairs arranged in a circle. One 
chair is left vacant. A boy stands 
behind each of the chairs, and the boy 
behind the vacant chair has to wink at 
one of the girls when she must at once 
try to get to his chair. It is, however, 
the duty of the boy behind the chair 
to slop the girl in front of him, and if 
she is touched before she can get away 
from the chair, she must resume her 
seat, and the winker has to continue in 
his position until he can get a girl to 
occupy his chair. Then the winking 
is carried on by the boy left with a 
vacant chair. 

" Wolf.**— Only one gentleman at a 
time can take part in this game, but 
any number of ladies can engage in it. 
The gentleman plays the part of Wolf, 
the principal lady acts as Shepherdess, 
and all the rest stand behind her and 
form the Floch. The Wolf tries to 
seise the lamb who happens to be at 
the extremity of the flock. He comes 
forward saying, " I am the Wolf I the 
Wolf ! come to eat you all up.** The 
Shepherdess answers, ** I am the Shep- 
herdess, and will protect my lambs,*’ 
To this the Wolf replies, ** 1*11 have 
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the little white one with the golden 
hoofs I " The Wolf now tries to break 
the line of the flock, but the Shepherd- 
ess extends her arms and tries to pre- 
vent him. If he manages to break 
through, the lamb at the end runs 
before he can catch her and places her- 
self in front of the Shepherdess, where 
she is safe. The rest in succession 
follow her example, till in the end the 
Shepherdess finds herself the last of the 
line. The gam^e ends with the Wolf 
having to pay a forfeit for every lamb 
he has allowed to escape. Should he 
succeed, however, in capturing one of 
them he has the privilege of saluting 
her, and she has to pay a forfeit. 

FORFEITS 

The " crying of forfeits *' is man- 
aged in this way. The director, or 
any one of the party who has come 
under no forfeit, collects the forfeits — 
trinkets of all sorts, handed in as a 
pledge that the owner will do as ordered 
— ^together, and, sitting down, calls one 
of the players to kneel with his or her 
face on the director knees, so that the 
forfeit cannot be seen, as the director, 
holding one of the forfeited articles a 
little way over the head of the person 
kneeling, cries out, " Here’s a pretty 
thing, and a very pretty thing ; and 
what’s to be done to the owner of this 
very pretty thing ? ** The person hav- 
ing to pronounce the penalty then 
asks, " Is it for a lady or a gentleman ? ** 
and. on being told, proclaims the for- 
feit, choosing the most difficult thing to 
be thought of. The person to whom 
the forfeit belongs has at once to per- 
form the pentnee mentioned, and in 
this way all the forfeits are cried one 
after the other. The director can call 
on a different person to kneel as often 
as he pleases, or each one can cry a cer- 
tain number of forfeits apiece. 

The following are some of the best 
forfeits invented : — 

1. To bow to the wittiest, kneel to 
the prettiest, and kiss the one you love 
best. 

2 . To bite an inch off a hot poker. 
This is done by making a bite with your 
mouth one inch distance away from the 
hot poker. 

3. Give your private opinion of 
each member of the company. This is 
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not unlike the penance of Good Ad- 
vice (No. 32)— only instead of sage 
counsels you impart (aloud or in whis- 
pers. as you may be instructed) to 
all the players your private opinion 
of them. 

4. Place a straw on the door so that 
you cannot jump over it. Place it 
against the wall. 

5. Kiss yourself in the looking-glass. 

6. Push your friend’s head through 
a ring. This is accoinplished by put- 
ting your finger through a ring and 
pushing your friend’s head with the 
tip of it. 

7. Kiss your shadow. This may 
either be done literally by kissing 
your own shadow on the wall, or, more 
agreeably, by putting yourself between 
the light and a nice young lady and 
saluting her. 

8. To laugh in one corner, cry in 
another, sing in a third, and dance in a 
fourth. 

9. To put one hand where the other 
cannot touch it. This is done by put- 
ting the right hand to the left elbow. 

10. To say Quizzical quiz, kiss me 
quick,'* six times running without 
drawing breath. 

11. Smile without tittering or laugh- 
ing in each corner of the room. 

12. To kiss a book inside and outside 
without opening it. This is done by 
kissing the book inside the room and 
outside the room. 

13. To put two chairs together back 
to back and take of! your shoes and 
jump over them. This forfeit is only a 
catch. You are to take off your shoes 
and jump over them, not over the 
two chairs. 

14. To put a candid in such a place 
that all in the room but yourself can 
see it. This is done by placing it on 
your head. 

15. Repeat the letters of the alpha- 
bet, leaving out 0, three times, without 
stopping. 

16. Stand on a chair and perform 
whatever gtlmaces or motions you are 
bidden without laughing. 

17. Put yourself through the key- 
hole. This is done by writitig the 
word ** yourself ** on a slip of paper, 
rolling it up, and pushing it through 
the keyhole. 

18. Repeat six times without a 
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mistake : " A lump of rough light red 
leather, a red light rough leather 
lump.** 

19. Ask a question that cannot be 
answered in the negative. The ques- 
tion is, “ What does Yes spell ? *’ 

20. Look up the chimney and say— 

Peep, fool peep, 

Peep at your brothers 
Why maynH one fool 
Peep at another? 

21. Say aloud — 

1 am a goose, as I do confess. 

So return my forfeit ; you can’t do less. 

22. Perform “ the egotist.’* This 
consists in proposing your own health 
in a complimentary speech, and after- 
wards singing the musical health hon- 
ours — ** For he’s a jolly good fellow.’* 

23. To dot and carry one. Hold one 
ankle in one hand, and hop round the 
room. 

24. To say five times without a mis- 
take, Around the ragged rocks the 
ragged rascals ran.” 

25. Repeat five times rapidly, ” Villy 
Vite and his vife vent to Vinsor and 
Vest Vickham von Vitsun Vednesday.” 

26. To answer a riddle or give a 
conundrum. 

27. Go out of the room with two 
legs and return with six. Bring a 
chair with you. 

28. Become the spirit of contradic- 
tion. Whatever tasks may be imposed 
by each member of the company, the 
person condemned to act under the 
influence of the spirit of contradiction 
has, of course, to do just the opposite 
of what he or she is desired. 

29. Manufacture a perfect woman. 
The player ordered to manufacture a 
perfect woman, selects from each lady 
present some particular charm of mind 
or person poasessed by her. All these 
admirable qualities l)eing combined in 
one imaginary individual, the necessary 
pitch of female excellence is supposed to 
be attained. 

30. Enact the Grecian statue. Stand 
on a chair, while any of the company 
may po$e you as they think proper, 
and great ingenuity may be displayed in 
inventing ridiculous postures. 

31. Make your will. This is done 
by bequeathing to each membtf of 
the company something the penitent 
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possesses — either an article of proper- 
ty or some moral or physical quality. 

32. Give either in whispers or aloud 
any piece of advice that comes into 
your head to one or all of the company. 

33. Blow out the candle. This seems 
a simple instruction, but the penitent 
will change his mind as he finds the 
candle passed rapidly to and fro be- 
fore his mouth. 

CONUNDRUMS AND RIDDLES 

The following collection of conun- 
drums will, we hope, give as much 
amusement : — 

Why is a dog biting his tail like a 
good manager ? Because he makes 
both ends meet. 

If a spider were late for dinner, what 
would he do ? Take a fly. 

Why, are fowls the most economical 
things a farmer can keep ? Because 
for every grain they give a peck. 

Why is a watch-dog bigger by night 
than by day ? Because he is let out 
at night and taken in in the morning. 

What piece of coin is double its value 
by deducting its half ? Half-periny. 

When is a clock on the stairs dan- 
gerous ? When it runs down. 

If a bear were to go into a linen 
draper's shop, what would he want ? 
Muzzlin'. 

If a tree were to break a window, 
what would the window say ? Tree- 
mend-us 1 

State the difference between a grocer 
selling a pound of sugar, and an a])othc- 
cary's boy with a pestle and mertar ? 
One weighs a pound and the other 
pounds away. 

When a hen is sitting across the top 
of a five-barred gate, why is she like 
a penny ? Because she has a head 
on one side and a tail on the other. 

What is the most dangerous time 
of the year to go into the country ? 
When the trees are shooting and the 
bull-rushes out I 

Why was the whale that swallowed 
Jonah hke a milkman who has retired 
on an independency ? Because he 
took a great profit out of the water. 

Who is the most tender-hearted man 
in the world ? The bell-man, because 
he will cry if you give him a shilling. 

What is the key-note of good man- 
ners ? B natural 


I am for ever, yet was never ? Eter- 
nity ! 

When may you be said to literally 
" drink in " music ? When you have 
a piano-for-tea. 

What is the difference between an 
engine-driver and a schoolmaster ? 
One minds the train and the other trains 
the mind. 

Why is 0 the noisiest of all the vowels? 
Because you can't make a horrid loud 
noise without it, whilst all the others 
are inaudible. 

Why can you never expect a fish- 
monger to be generous ? Because his 
business makes him sell-fish. 

When is a bonnet not a bonnet ? 
When it becomes a pretty woman. 

What is that which works when it 
plays, and plays when it works ? A 
fountain. 

In what tongue did Balaam’s donkey 
speak ? Probably in the He-bray-ic. 

What is the difference between a 
fisherman and a lazy schoolboy ? One 
baits his hook and the other hates his 
book. 

What words may be pronounced 
quicker and shorter by adding syllables 
to them ? Quick and short. 

Why is it certain that Uncle Tom*s 
Cabin was not written by a female 
hand ? Because it was wTitten by 
Mrs. Beecher's toe. 

How many cows’ tails w'ould it take 
to reach from London to Ramsgate 
upon the rule of i if inches to the foot, 
and having all the ground levelled 
between the two places ? One, if it 
w’cre long enough. 

Why are birds melancholy in the 
morning ? Beca,nse their little bills 
are all over dew I 

What is the difference between the 
Prince of Wales, an orphan, a bald- 
headed old man and a gorilla ? The 
first is an heir apparent ; the second 
has ne’er a parent ; the third has no 
hair apparent ; and the fourth has a 
hairy parent. 

What is the difference bAwreen your 
last will and testament and a man who 
has eaten as much as he can ? One is 
signed and dated, the other dined and 
sated. 

When does a leopard change his 
spots ? When he moves from one spot 
to another. 
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What would a do who wished to 
build himself a habitation ? Tie a knot 
in his tail and call it a pig's tie I 
Which are the lightest men — Scotch- 
men, Irishmen, or Englishmen ? In 
Ireland there are men of Cork; in 
Scotland men of Ayr ; but in England, 
on the Thames, we have lighter-men. 

What extraordinary kind of meat 
is to be bought in the Isle of Wight ? 
Mutton from Cowes I 

W’hy is a miserly uncle with whom 
you have quarrelled like a person with 
a short memory ? Because he is ever 
for-getting and never for-giving. 

Why is a comet more like a dog than 
the dog-star ? Because it has a tail, 
and the dog-star hasn't. 

Wliat was it a blind man took at 
breakfast which restored his sight ? 
He took a cup and saw, sir I 

When is a teapot like a kitten } 
When your teasin' it (tea's in it I). 

When is a blow from a lady welcome ? 
'When she strikes you agreeably. 

What's the difference between a 
professional pianoforte player and one 
that hears himf One plays for his 
pay, the other pays for his play. 

How do we know Moses wore a wig ? 
Because he was sometimes seen with 
Aaron and sometimes without 'air on. 

What is the difference between an 
accepted and an unaccepted lover ? 
One kisses his missis, and the other 
misses his kisses. 

When is a fruit-stalk like a strong 
swimmer 7 When it stems the cur- 
rants. 

Why is love like a canal boat ? Be- 
cause it's an internal transport. 

Why is it easy to break into an old 
man's house ? BedUuse his gait is 
broken and his locks are few. 

When were there only two vowels ? 
In the days of No-a, before U or I were 
born 1 

What is the difference between love 
and war 7 One breaks heads, the other 
hearts. 

What iP^that from which you may 
take away the whole and yet have 
some left 7 The word wholesome. 

What sort of tune do we all enjoy 
most ? For-tune, made up of bank- 
imtes. 

How many P's are there in a pint 7 
One Pt 


Why would an owl be offended at 
your calling him a pheasant ? Because 
you would be making game of him. 

What is it gives a cold, cures a cold, 
and pays the doctor's bill 7 A draught. 

What is that which is black, white, 
and red all over ; which shows some 
people to be green, and makes others 
look black and blue 7 A newspaper. 

^Iiat game do the waves play at 7 
Pitch and toss. 

What was Joan of Arc made of 7 
She was Maid of Orleans. 

When is a black dog not a black 
dog 7 When he’s a grey-hound. 

Why are sugar-plums like race- 
horses ? Because the more you lick 
them the faster they go ? 

Wliich eats most graw — black sheep 
or white 7 White, because there are 
more of them. 

When is a schoolmaster like a man 
with one eye ? When he has a va- 
cancy for a pupil. 

If I buy four oranges for a penny, 
and give one away, why am I like a 
telescope ? Because I make a far- 
thing present. 

What letter in the Dutch alphabet 
will name an English lady of title ? A 
Dutch S. 

What is that which every one wishes 
for and yet wants to get rid of as soon 
as obtained ? A good appetite. 

What did the engine-whistle say 
to the stoker ? Don't touch me or I'il 
scream ! 

Why is a waiter like a racehorse 7 
Because he runs for cups and plates 
and steaks 1 

Why should the poet have expected 
the woodman to " spare that tree " ? 
Because he thought he was a good 
feller. 

What is that which is put on the 
table and cut, but never eaten 7 A 
pack of cards. 

How many wives are you allowed 
by the Prayer-Book 7 Sixteen : vis., 
f o(u)r better, 4 worse, 4 richer, 4 poorer; 
total, sixteen. 

What is that which lives in winter, 
dies in summer, and ^ows with its 
root upwards 7 An icicle. 

Why have chickens no fear of a 
future state 7 Because they have 
their next world (necks twirled in this). 

Why was the first day of Adam's 
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life the longest ? Because it had no 
Eve. 

Why is the nose on your face like v 
in civility ? Because it is between two 
eyes. 

Why is a little dog’s tail like the 
heart of a tree ? Because it is farthest 
from the bark. 

When is an alderman like a ghost ? ^ 
When he’s a goblin. 

ENIGMAS 

A short collection of enigmas, acros- 
tics, and other exercises for the in- 
genious. 

fiiiess what these are: — 

We are little airy creatures, 

All of different voice and features ; 

One of us in glass is set ; 

One of us you’ll find in jet ; 

One of^ us is set in tin ; 

And the fourth a box is in : 

If the last you should pursue. 

It can never fly from you. 

The Vowels: a, e. 1. o. v. 
Four things there are all of a height — 
One of them cross’d, the rest upright J 
Take three away, and you will find 
Exactly ten remain behind ; 

But if you cut the four in twain 
You’ll find one half doth eight retain. 

XIII. VIII. 

Ever eating, never cloying, 

Never finding full repast, 

All devouring, all destroying, 

Till it eats the world at last ? 

Fire. 

Through thy short and shadowy span 
I am with thee, child of man ; 

With thee still, from first to last, 

In pain and pleasure, feast and fast ; 
At thy cradle and thy death, 

Thine earliest wail and dying breath. 
Seek thou not to shun or save, 

On the earth or in the grave ; 

The worm and I, the worm and I, 

In the grave together lie. 

The letter A. 

There is a noun of plural number. 

Foe to peace and tranquil slumber ; 
But add to it the letter s, 

And, wondrous metamorphosis I 
Plural is plural now no more. 

And sweet what bitter was before I 
Cares-— CARESS. 

Five hundred begins, five hundred 
ends it, 


Five in the middle is seen ; 

The first of all figures, the first of all 
letters. 

Take up their stations between ; 
Join all together, and then you will 
bring 

Before you the name of an eminent 
king. 

David. 

My first is a circle, my second a cross ; 
If you meet with my whole look out 
for a toss 1 

OX. 

Without my first you’d look very 
strange. 

My second you much want to be ; 

My whole is what many a lady has 
worn 

At a ball, an assembly, or play, 
Nose-gav. 

My love for you will never know 
My first, not get my second ; 

*Tis like your wit and beauty, so 
My whole ’twill aye be reckoned. 

Endless. 

My fir^f I hope.you are, 

My second I see you are. 

My whole I know you are. 

Well-come. 

CHESS 

The game of chess is played by two 
persons on a board containing sixty- 
four squares, alternately coloured 
black and white, or red and white. 

Each player has eight pieces and 
eight pawns, one set usually yellow or 
white, and the other black or red. The 
pieces on each side are King, Queen, 
two Rooks, two Bishops, two Knights, 
with eight soldiers called Pawns, one 
belonging to eICch piece. 

On commencing the game, the board 
should be set with a white square at 
the right-hand comer. The lines of 
squares running upwards are termed 
files, those from left to right are called 
tanhs or lines, while those running obli- 
quely are known as diagonals. The 
Rooks or Castles occupy the comers 
of the board, a Knight occupies the 
square next to each Rook, a Bishop 
is placed next to each Knight, and the 
King and Queen occupy the centre of 
the back row, the Queen always being 
placed on a square of her own colour, 
i.e., the white Queen on a white square. 
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and in the same file as the black Queen. 
The pawns occupy the second rank 
from the back of the board. 

The moves of the several pieces are 
as follows, always remembering that, 
in placing the men, the Queen stands 
on her own colour : — 

The King moves one square at a 
time, in any direction, and once in a 
game is allowed a jump of two squares, 
called Castling, which we shall explain 
presently. The King never leaves 
the board, and his person is sacred 
from arrest. When, however, he is 
forced into such a position that, were 
he any other piece, he w'ould be liable 
to be taken, he is said to be in check, 
and when he is so surrounded that he 
cannot get out of check (either by 
moving, taking the adversary, or inter- 
posing a piece), he is said to be mated, 
and the game is over. Two kings are 
not allowed to stand next each other ; 
a vacant space must always intervene. 

The Queen moves in lines in every 
direction, backward, forw^ard, across, 
or diagonally, one or more squares at 
a time. Ker po^er extends over all 
the unoccupied lines before her. She 
goes forward or retreats at pleasure. 

The Rook or Castle moves only in 
right lines, up, down, or across the 
bwd, one or more squares at a time. 
His power extends over both the right 
lines unoccupied by his own or his 
opponent’s pieces or pawns. 

The Bishop moves to and fro diagon- 
ally on its own colour — the Black 
Bishop on the black, and the White 
Bishop on the white. The Bishops 
are also known as the King's Bishop 
and the Queen’s Bis[iop, and they 
are always known as such by the 
colour of the square on which they 
move. Each Bishop commands the 
diagonal before it that is unoccupied 
by its own or its opponent's men. 

Hie Knight has a peculiar oblique 
move entirely its own. From its place 
on the board it has three moves — to 
the Bishop’s third square, to the Rook’s 
third place, and to the place of the 
King’s or ^^een's Pawn, according to 
which side it belongs. Thence, by a 
series of forward or sideway Jumps, it 
can pass over every square on the 
bcKva The other pieces require the 
interposing pawn removed before they 
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can get out from the positions they 
occupy at the commencement of the 
game ; but the Knight merely wants 
a vacant square on which to make his 
move, or in the case of an opponent’s 
piece or pawn, removing it and taking 
its place. 

^ The following are the pieces’ places 
in the order of their value — the King 
first, which cannot be taken ; the 
Queen, the Rooks, the Bishops, and the 
Knights. Belonging to them, and 
called by their names, as King’s Pawn, 
Queen’s Pawn, etc., are the pawns, of 
which we shall now speak. 

The Pawns arc eight in number on 
each side. They move straight for- 
ward, one square at a time, e.xcept at 
their first move, when they have the 
privilege of moving two squares. 

But they capture the enemy diagon- 
ally. They cannot retreat like the 
pieces ; but if they arrive at the last 
square on the opposite side, they may 
be exchanged for, or promoted to the 
rank of, any other piece. Thus, you 
may have two or more Queens, three 
or more Bishop.s, Rooks, or Knights. 
But the piece usually claimed is the 
Queen ; hence the move is generally 
called going to Queen, The amateur 
will soon discover that upon the pro- 
per handling of his Pawns much of the 
success of his game depends. 

There is a move w hich is peculiar to 
the Pawms, and w’hich is not generally 
understood even by tolerably good 
players. To explain : If a White 
Pawn, say, has moved forward into the 
fifth square, and a Black Pawn, in 
making the first move, takes a jump 
of two squares, the latter pa.sscs the 
empty square or field of his opponent. 
Then the While Pawn has the privilege 
of removing the black one from the 
board and passing into the square he 
previously guarded. This move is 
called ” taking in passing ” {en pas- 
sant). 

Castling is performed in this way: 
If the space between the King and the 
Castle be unoccupied, the King moves 
two squares from his place, and the 
Castle is brought to the side of the 
King farthest from his own proper 
snuare. Castling can only be done 
when neither the Rook or the King 
have been previously moved. 
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All the pieces capture in the direc- 
tion of their proper moves. In taking, 
the player removes the piece or pawn 
from the board, and places his own 
piece on the unoccupied square, and 
not, as in Draughts, on the square 
beyond. 

The Object of the Game is to check- 
mate the adverse King, that is, to 
force him into such a position that he 
cannot move out of check. When the 
King is in such a situation that, were 
he any other piece, he would be liable 
to be taken, he is said to be in check. 
It is then obligatory on him to do one 
of these three things — ^to move out of 
check, interpose a piece, or take the 
man that threatens him. 

The whole art and mystery of chess 
is to bring such a force to bear upon the 
King a? allows him no escape — when 
he is said to be checkmated, and the 
game is won. 

To illustrate the simplest form of 
checkmate : suppose the Black King 
to be on his own square and the White 
King on the third square directly 
opposite, so as to leave only a single 
vacant square between, with a White 
Queen or Rook on either of the corners 
on the Black King's line — ^the latter 
is in check and cannot escape. The 
whole line is commanded by the Queen 
or Rook, and he cannot move next the 
opposing King. 

Stalemate is such a position of the 
King that, although not in check, he 
cannot stir without moving into check 
with one or other of the opposing pieces. 

The Principal Laws of Chess, as here 
given, have been in use, with some 
slight exceptions, for over half a 
century : — 

While a player holds the piece or 
Pawn he has touched, he may play it 
to any other than the square he took 
it from; but having once quitted it, 
he cannot recall the move. 

If a player make a false move, i.e., 
play a piece or Pawn to any square to 
which it cannot legally be moved, his 
adversary has the choice of three 
penalties, viz. : (i) Of compelling him 
to let the piece or Pawn remain on the 
square to which he played it ; (2) to 
remove correctly to another square ; 
(3) to replace the piece or Pawn and 
move his King. 
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When a Pawn is first moved in a 
game, it may be played one or two 
squares ; but in the latter case the 
opponent has the privilege of taking 
it en passant with any Pawn which 
could have taken it had it been played 
one square only. A pawn cannot be 
taken en passant by a piece. 

^ A player cannot castle in the follow- 
ing cases : (1) If the King or Rook 
have been moved ; (2) if the King be 
in check ; (3) if there be any piece 
between the King and Rook; (4) if 
the King pass over any square attacked 
by one of the adversary's pieces or 
Pawns. Should a player castle in any 
of above cases, his adversary has the 
choice of three penalties : (i) Of insist- 
ing that the move remain ; (2) of 

compelling him to move the King ; 
(3) of compelling him to move the 
Rook. 

If a player touch a piece or Pawn 
that cannot be moved without leaving 
the King in check, he must replace the 
piece or Pawn and move his King ; 
but if the King cannot be moved, no 
penalty can be infiACted. 

If a player attack the adverse King 
without saying “ Check," his adver- 
sary is not obliged to attend to it ; 
but if the former, in playing his next 
move, were to say " Check," each 
player must retract his last move, and 
he who is under check must obviate it. 

Every Pawn which has reached the 
eighth or last square of the chess-board 
‘ must be immediately exchanged for 
a Queen, or any piece the player may 
think fit, even though all the pieces re- 
main on the board. It follows, there- 
fore, that he may have two or more 
Queens, three oiPmore Rooks, Bishops, 
or Knights. 

If a player remain, at the end of the 
game, with a Rook and Bishop against 
a Rook, with both Bishops only, the 
Knight and Bishop only, etc., he must 
checkmate his adversary in fifty moves 
on each side at most, or the game will 
be considered as drawn; the fifty 
moves commence from the time the 
adversary gives notice that he will 
count them. The law holds good for 
all other checkmates of pieces only, 
such as Queen, or Rook only. Queen 
against a Rook, etc., etc. 

A stalemate is a ^awn game* 
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To these general laws a few hints — 
useful alike to amateurs and players 
— may be appended. 

Do not linger with your hand on a 
piece or Pawn, or over the board, but 
decide first and move at once. Accus- 
tom yourself to play with either black 
or white, and practise various openings 
and defences. 

After your King's Pawn has moved, 
it is well to move your pieces out before 
you move other Pawns, or you may be 
encumbered with your own men. Avoid 
useless checks. Remember that the 
object of the game is to checkmate, 
and not to win exchanges. Study 
every move before making one, and 
look well over the board *to see what 
your opponent is about. When you 
see that your game is gone, do not un- 
nece.ssarily prolong it. but give up 
gracefully and at once. 

DRAUGHTS 

Draughts is played on a board similar 
to chess ; each player has twelve men. 
which move and take diagonally by 
passing over tM opponent into an 
empty square ; a man passing on to 
the last row of squares becomes a 
King, and has the power of moving 
backwards or for\%'ards one square at a 
time ; and the board must be so placed 
as to leave a double tenantable " 
corner at the right hand of the player. 

On commencing the game, each 
player has twelve men respectively 
placed on the white squares of the 
three first lines of the board. 

The men being placed upon the 
board, the game is opened and con- 
tinued by each player moving alter- 
nately ; the right of l)ie first move, as 
well as the choice of men. being with 
the white, or else decided by lot. 

The men move forward diagonally, 
one square at a time on the white 
squares ; but any man attaining the 
extreme line of the board assumes the 
name and power of a King, and is 
crowned by having another man placed 
on him* He can then move backwards 
and forwards indifferently, but not off 
the white squares. 

The men capture in the direction in 
which they move, by leaping over any 
hostile piece that may be en prise, and 
taking up the vacant white square 
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beyond him ; the captured piece being 
removed from the l^ard. 

From this it will be obvious, that 
any man left unsupported — that is. 
having a vacant white square on either 
line of diagonals behind him — ^is liable 
to be taken by any of the enemy's men 
, in a position to effect the capture ; and. 
moreover, that if several men are left 
unsupported in a similar manner, they 
may all. by possibility, be taken by one 
and the same man of the enemy at one 
and the same move. 

The game is won by capturing or 
blockading the men of the adversary, 
so that he has nothing left to move ; 
but occasions will occur when the num- 
ber of men remaining on the board are 
very few and equal in number, and the 
players tolerably well matched, so that 
neither party can hope to gain much 
advantage ; in such a case as this a 
persistence in play is rather a trial 
of temper than of strength, and cour- 
tesy will dictate to the young player 
to draw the game. With two Kings 
on each side, the game may be claimed 
as drawn by the player possessing the 
line of the double corner. 

The principal laws of the game are as 
follows : — 

It is optional with the player either 
to allow his opponent to stand the huff, 
or to compel him to take the offered 
piece. 

In the losing equally with the win- 
ning game it is compulsory upon the 
player to take sili the men he can legally 
take up by the same move. On making 
a King, however, the latter must re- 
main on his square till a move has been 
made on the opposite side. 

When a small number of men only 
remain in the game, either party having 
the minority of pieces may call upon his 
opponent to wm in fifty moves, os 
declare the game drawn. With two 
Kings opposed to one, the game is 
declared drawn, unless it be won in. at 
most, twenty moves. 

Two general hints for playing may be 
of some service : 

It is judicious play to keep your men 
towards the centre of the board, in the 
form of a pyramid. Be careful to back 
up your advanced men so as not to 
leave a chance of your opponent taking 
two for one. A man on a side square 
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is deprived of half his offensive power. 

Be careful to look well over the board 
before making your move ; but let not 
your caution descend to timidity. 
Resolve the consequences of every 
move ^fore making it. 

DOMINOES 

A set of dominoes usually consists of 
twenty-eight “ stones.** Each of these 
is divided into two compartments, and 
the number of points on each stone 
varies from .the double-six downw'ards, 
through six-five, six-four, etc., to 
double-blank. 

There are several ways of playing 
dominoes ; the following method, for 
tw'o players, is at once the most simple 
and the one generally pursued. The 
dominoes are placed on the table, with 
their faces downwards, and each player 
takes up one at hazard to settle which 
of them is to have the pose or right of 
playing first. The lowest number of 
points decides this. The two atones 
used in the trial are then put back 
among the rest ; the dominoes are well 
shuffled together, and the two players 
choose seven stones apiece, ranging 
them upright in a line on the table, 
with the faces towards them, so that 
each may see his own hand, but not his 
adversary’s. Thus the players will 
have taken up fourteen out of the 
twenty-eight stones of which an or- 
dinary game consists. The other four- 
teen remain on the table, faces down- 
wards. to form a reserve. 

The winner of the pose now puts 
down on the table, face upwards, the 
domino that it suits him best to play 
(we shall give some advice on this sub- 
ject presently). The adversary in his 
turn places a stone of his own, corres- 
ponding in one of its numbers with that 
placed by his adversary. Then sup- 
pose the first player to have played 
double-six, the second may play six- 
four ; the first then puts six-five ; the 
second follovrs it up with five-four ; 
and the first plays the double-four — 
the single numbers being placed length- 
ways, the doubles transversely, and so 
the game proceeds till the player who 
has won the pose has expended all his 
dominoes, his adversary having one 
stone left— eay six-three. In this case 
the first player (i.e.. the player first out) 
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will count nine towards the game, that 
being the number of points in his adver- 
sary's hand. The game itself is won 
by the player who first scores a hun- 
dred. The dominoes are then shuffled 
again, the second player having the 
pose this time, and the game continues 
^with a fresh deal. 

Generally, however, things don’t go 
so smoothly. After two or three 
dominoes have been placed by the two 
players, one of them is unable to match 
any of the stones in his hand with the 
numbers at each end of the row on the 
table. In that case he draws from the 
reserve as many cards (except the last 
two, which are always left untouched) 
as he thinks Necessary to preserve his 
defence. When a “ block ** occurs, 
i.e., both players are compelled to 
pass, neither of them having a stone 
that will suit, they turn their hands 
face upwards on the table, and the one 
who has the smallest number of points 
counts both his own and his adversary's 
points towards his own game. When 
a block occurs the plj^cr whose turn 
it is to play next draws all the cards, 
excepting two, from the reserve, and 
they are counted up with his pips. 

The general rule for the player who 
had the pose is to play out the number 
which occurs most frequently in your 
game. For instance, if the number 
four occurs four times in your hand, 
the chances are your adversary will 
have only one. or perhaps none at all of 
the same number, and he will thus be 
compelled to draw, and you will have 
less cards to play out. 

It is good policy, too, to get rid of the 
higher numbers in ^our hand as soon as 
possible, for in case of a block he who 
has the lowest number of points wins. 
Get rid of the doubles also as soon as 
possible, for they are the hardest to 
place. 

It will thus be seen that the game of 
dominoes is one of mingled skill and 
chance. Of course, nothing can avail 
against a lucky hand : but the com- 
binations of the game are various 
enough to give scope for a good deal 
of ingenuity. 

The system of not drawing from the 
reserve is sometimes played, but this is 
generally accounted a feeble game. 

Generally the game is confined to 
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two players, but four, or even five may 
join in it, each playing on his own ac- 
count. or four players may be divided 
into sides. With over three players 
the number of dominoes in a hand is 
only five. In the latter case the part- 
ners sit opposite to each other, the 
players having first drawn for part- 
ners, in the same way as they would'^ 
for the and the two highest play- 
ing against the two lowest. He who 
has drawn the lowest stone has the 
pose. The play is from left to right, 
and the side of the first player who is 
out wins, counting to its score the num- 
ber of points still held by the remain- 
ing three players. 

MATADOR 

The game is commenced by the 
player who has the double six. or fad- 
ing that the next highest double. The 
Matador game is played in much the 
same manner as the one described 
above, except that instead of matching 
the cards, they must be played in such 
a way that the pips on the half card 
played must toti*! 7 when added to the 
pips on the half card they are played 
against : thus if a 2 is open at one end. 
and a three the other, the next player 
can either play a 5 against the 2 end, 
or a 4 against the 3 end. and so on. 
If a player “cannot go,** i.e. play a 
card at either end to count 7, he must 
play a ** Mat,** which is either the 6-1, 
the 5-2. the 4-3 or the double blank. 
Each player starts with seven cards. 
A ** Mat ** can be played in any posi- 
tion. usually to make the best baulk to 
one's opponent. If a player has not a 
“ Mat *' and cannot go, he can draw all 
the reserve excepting two. When 
one player passes after the reserve has 
been drawn the other has to play. 
The player possessing the lowest num- 
ber of pips at the finish of the game 
wins. Sometimes the Matador game 
is played in a way that only permits 
the player who cannot “ go '* to draw 
two at one time from the reserve ; if 
he cannot go then it is his opponent's 
turn; next time only two may be 
drawn again, and so on until only two 
are left in reserve; these always 
remain. 

BAGATELLE 

Bagatelle is played on an oblong 
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board, in which there are nine cups or 
holes, and the object of the players is to 
place the balls in these cups, which are 
numbered from one to nine. 

The several games played on the 
bagatelle-board are La Bagatelle (usu- 
ally called the English game), Bagatelle 
k la Frangaise (known generally as the 
French game). Sans Egale, Mississippi, 
and Trou Madame. Besides these 
there are Canon and the Irish games. 

La Bagatelle.— This game is played 
by any number of players, from two 
upwards, with nine balls, two of which 
are usually coloured and count double. 
The red ball is placed on the spot and 
the player with his cue bowls the other 
coloured ball at it, endeavouring to hole 
it and his own ball by the same stroke. 
In the event of the two balls being 
holed at the first attempt, or if at any 
successive attempt the balls are all 
holed and the table cleared, the score is 
counted and the game restarted. He 
then plays with the other balls succes- 
sively until the whole nine have been 
sent up the table. Any number of 
rounds may be played as agreed on at 
the commencement of the game, and he 
who obtains the greatest score wins the 
game. If the bdl struck at rebounds 
from the cushion and passes the baulk 
line it is taken up, and is considered 
lost for that round. Sometimes two 
lines are drawn across the table, one 
to determine the baulk, and the other 
the lost balls. 

This is an extremely easy game to 
play, and some people are so dexterous 
as to be able to fill all the holes, with 
the coloured balls in the eight and 
seven, in a single round. The coloured 
balls counting severally sixteen and 
fourteen, it is possible to obtain sixty 
in a single go ; or if the red ball were 
placed into the centre hole (the nine) 
and the black in the eight hole, you 
may even score as many as sixty-two. 
But such a score is very unusual ; a 
hundred in three goes being considered 
good play. 

MliaissIppL— This game is played by 
means of a bridge placed across the 
board and a couple of little cushions 
against the side. Each player strikes 
his ball against one of the cushions so 
as to ma£e it rebound or canon on to 
the bridge, each arch of which bears a 
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particular number. When the ball 
passes through the bridge the player 
reckons the number of the arch to his 
score, and he who obtains the highest 
number in two or three rounds wins the 
game. 

The Canon Game consists entirely of 
canons, and may be played any num- 
ber up. It is played with three balls. 
There is not much art in making can- 
ons on a bagatelle board. 

The French Game is usually a hun- 
dred up, and may be played by two or 
more players ; two or four is the usual 
number. The score is taken, as in La 
Bagatelle, from the figures marked 
within the cups. The red ball is placed 
on the spot, and he who has taken the 
break strikes at it with the other 
coloured ball. If he succeeds in holing 
a ball at the start, he goes on till he 
fails ; his adversary then plays, and so 
on alternately till the number deter- 
mined is obtained. He who first gets 
that number wins the game. While 
either of the coloured balls remains 
out of a hole it must be played at, and 
he who fails to strike it forfeits five to 
his adversary. Missing a white ball 
counts one on the opposite side. Knock- 
ing a ball off the table is usually a for- 
feit of five, though sometimes no pen- 
alty is enforced. If a ball lies over a 
hole and does not fall immediately into 
it, the adversary may say, “ I chal- 
lenge that ball,” when if it drops into 
the cup (from the vibration of the room 
or table, etc.) it must be replaced. 
This rule also applies to La Bagatelle. 

The Irish Game consists of canons 
and winning hazards only. It is 
played with three balls, the canon 
counting two, and the hazard as many 
as is marked in the cup. If the player's 
own ball falls into a hole it counts to 
his adversary, 

BILLIARDS 

'l^e shape and accessories of a 
billiard table are so well known that 
it is unnecessary to describe them here. 
In billiards three balls are used, one 
red, one plain white and another white 
with a black spot on it. The red ball 
is placed on a spot on the centre at the 
top of the table, about 12} inches 
from the top cushion. The two 
players then decide which ball they 
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shall play with, i.e. the ” plain ” or 
the ” spot ” ball, and they play with 
that ball only throughout the game. 
At the commencement of the game 
one of the players has to break. With 
his cue he propels his own ball up the 
table to hit the red ball, or he may give 
a miss, that is to say he may send his 
<white ball to any part of the table, but 
if he wishes to leave it inside the baulk 
line (a line parallel with the bottom 
cushion and 29 inches from it) he must 
first strike a cushion out of baulk and 
come back inside. The objects of the 
game are as follows : — 

1. To get canons, i.e. to hit your 
opponent’s ball and the red with your 
own ball in 4 he same stroke. 

2. To make losing hazards, i.e. to hit 
either your opponent's ball or the red 
ball with your own in such a way that 
it runs into a pocket. 

3. To make winning hazards, i.e. to 
hit the red or opponent's white ball, 
and drive it into a pocket. 

The score is counted in the following 
manner : — A canon counts two points 
to the scorer ; a losing hazard off the red 
three points ; off the white, two points ; 
a winning hazard (potting the red), three 
points ; potting the white, two points. 

If a player gives a miss— does not 
hit cither of the balls — his opponent 
scores one. If his ball goes into a 
pocket without touching either of the 
other balls, his opponent scores three. 
If his ball goes off the table, the oppo- 
nent scores two. In the event of any 
one of these three happenings, the 
player loses his turn, and his opponent 
plays. After scoring once, a player 
continues to play until he fails to 
score. • 

As many results as are scored in a 
stroke are counted together, e.g. a 10 
stroke is scored if the player's ball first 
hits the red ball, pots it, hits the white, 
pots that, and ako enters a pocket it- 
self. 

If the red ball is upon the spot and 
from there is potted twice in succession, 
it is then placed upon a spot in the 
middle of the table, and after beirg 
potted from there is returned to the 
spot at the top of the table. An oppo- 
nent may claim a foul if the othir 
player makes a stroke which infringi s 
any rule of the game. If a player is in 
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hand, and the other two balls are with- 
in the baulk area, his ball must touch 
a cushion outside baulk before it can 
enter there. 

It is impossible to give any general 
hints in the short space allotted to this 
article, but one fundamental rule which 
very few beginners ever seem to realize 
may be mentioned. Where the cue is | 
directed is where the striker's ball will 
hit, no matter what part of his ball 
may be struck. That is to say, if an 
imaginary line be drawn along the cue 
through the playing ball straight to the 
object, the playing ball will hit the 
object where the line arrives. 

POOL 

Pool is a game played on an ordinary 
billiard table, with coloured balls, by 
any number of players from two to 
eight. 

At the commencement of the game 
each player has three lives on the score 
board and the white ball is placed on 
the billiard spot at the top of the table, 
the red ball plays from inside the 
“ D " of baulk the white, the yellow 
ball plays from the same spot at the 
red, the green plays on the yellow, 
and so on. The object of the play is to 
drive the ball of the player who plays 
previously to you into one of the 
pockets. When this has been accom- 
lished, the player who has had his 
all potted, loses a ” life," and the 
player who has driven the ball down 
now endeavours to pot the ball nearest 
to his own. and he continues to play 
while successful until the last bail is 
potted, when his ball is placed upon 
the spot at the top of the table and 
the other players d)mmence play in 
their proper sequence. Each player has 
three lives, and under certain circum- 
stances the first player who loses three 
" lives " is entitled to " star," that is, 
to receive the same number of lives as 
that possessed by the least on the 
board. The baulk is no protection in 
this game, and if the player’s ball goes 
into a pocket when played by himself, 
he loses a life. When a player has lost 
all his lives, he retires from the game, 
which is continued until only two 
players remain. The last two players 
divide the pool when their " lives " arc 
equal in number ; the one who potted 
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the last ball has a stroke before doing 
so. Under certain circumstances, if 
there is a ball obstructing a player's 
execution of a stroke, or intervening 
between his ball and the object he has 
to play on, he can have the oi ..r cting 
ball removed from the table while l e 
plays. There are many minor points 
and rules in this game. 

PYRAMIDS 

This game may be played by any 
number of persons with i6 balls -i 
white and 1 5 red. The 1 5 red arc mndc 
up ill the form of a solid triangle, with 
its apex on the pyramid spot, i.c., about 
half way between the centre and top 
of the table. 

The object is to pot the red balls with 
out letting the white go into a pocket. 
At the commencement of the game one 
of the playert hits the pyramid with 
the playing oall, and if he succeed in 
putting a red down, he coniinnes play- 
ing until he fails to score, when the suc- 
ceeding person plays. For each ball 
potted, one is scored, and it is per- 
missible to pocket two or three willi 
one shot. If a player makes a miss, 
i.e. does not hit an object ball, or drives 
the playing ball into a pocket, oii»* is 
deducted from his score, and one of 
the balls already pocketed is rej)laced 
on the table, either on the pyramiu spot, 
or, if that is occupied, as nearly as 
sible behind it. When 14 of the red 
balls have been pocketed, the one vviio 
pocketed the last ball continues play- 
ing with the plain ball, and the other 
player plays with the red ball there- 
after, and endeavours to pocket the 
white, and so they go on alternately 
until either one or the other enters a 
pocket, when the game ends. Two 
points are usually allowed for scoring 
the last ball. 

RUSSIAN POOL 
Unlike other pool games, this is a 
game in which the ordinary billiard 
game prevails to a great extent. At 
the commencement of the game the 
red ball is placed on the billiard spot, 
the brown ball on the middle spot, and 
the yellow and green on the right 
and left hand spots of the " D " of baulk 
respectively. White is the playing 
ball. The game can be played oy any 
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number of players, and the objects of 
the gamt. ^re as follows : — Firstly, to 
make a ca ion with the playing ball, 
that is wHh the white ball to strike any 
two of the coloured balls ; ^secondly, to 
make ;i winning hazard witii, or pot ** 
any ot the coloured balls, and thirdly 
I o make losing hazards with the white 
olf any ot the coloured balls. Each 
bail, however, has its own particular'* 
pocket or pockets, and if it is played 
into a wTong one the player of the stroke 
los^s the number of points that the ball 
counts. 

A winning or losing hazard may be 
made with the red ball in either of the 
pockets at the top of the table ; a 
winning or losing hazard may be made 
w’ith the brown ball in either of the 
pockets in the middle of the table ; a 
winning or losing hazard may be mside 
with the yellow ball in the right hand 
p'^cket^at the bottom of the table and 
with the green ball in the left hand 
porket at the bottom of the table. 
This seems to be becoming a very popu- 
lar game, but no general rules prevail 
m regard to it. In most clubs, etc., 
the score it: reckoned in the following 
manner : — 

Winning or losing hazard with the 
Red, 3. 

Winning or losing hazard wdth the 
Yehf'W', 4. 

Winning or losing hazard with the 
Green, 5. 

Winning or losing hazard witli the 
Brown. 9. 

For a canon, 2. 

A player in hand can play inside the 
baulk line excepting for the stroke that 
commences the game, when he must 
play at the red. If a player aim at a 
ball and miss it, he gives away from 
his score the value of the object ball or 
the value of the highest ball that his 
ball touches in the course of the 
stroke. 

SNOOKER POOL 

This game is very much like pyra- 
mids, but is played with 22 balls. The 
pyramid of 1 5 red balls is set up with 
the triangle with its apex on the 
pyramid spot, the black ball is placed 
on the billiard spot at the top of 
the table, the pink ball in front of the 
pyramid, a blue ball on the spot in the 
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centre of the table, the other three balls 
are placed on the baulk line on the 
three spots of the “ D,” the yellow on 
the right hand side, browm in the 
middle, and green on the left hand side, 
from the bottom of the table. 

White is the playing ball, and at the 
commencement of the game it is 
played from inside the “ D " with the 
object of potting a red ball. After a 
player has potted a red ball, he has the 
option of potting any of the coloured 
balls, and if he succeeds, he next plays 
on another red ball, and if successful 
another coloured ball, and so on until 
he stops scoring, when the succeeding 
player takes his turn. 

Scoring is reckoned as follows : — 
Whenever ahred ball is potted, i ; and for 
the coloured balls, yellow = 2, green 
s=s 3, brown = 4, blue = 5, pink == 6, 
black = 7. If a player is snookered, 
that is to say, a ball other than the 
one at which it is permissible for him 
to aim at, is in his firing line, he must 
play at the ball it is necessary for 
him to hit. If he misses it, he has 
deducted from his score the value of 
the ball at which he ’aimed, and if he 
first hits another ball, he loses the 
value of the ball w^orth most points, 
e.g. if he were aiming at a red ball and 
did not hit anything at all, he would 
lose one point. If he were aiming at 
a red ball, missed it, and hit the black, 
he would lose seven points. After a 
red ball has been potted, it remains in 
the pocket, but coloured balls are 
replaced on the table, on their original 
spots, until all the red balls have 
been pocketed. Then the players 
play the remaining balls in their 
sequence of v^ue (yellow, green, 
brown, blue, etc.), and as they are 
ocketed they remain down until the 
lack disappears and the game ends. 

If the playing ball goes into a pocket, 
the player gives away the value of the 
ball at which he was aiming, even in 
the case of that ball going down itself. 
The following player then plays from 
the ** D " of baulk, but in this game, 
as in pyramids, it is permissible to 
play a ball inside the baulk area if the 
player is ** in hand." 

CARDS 

All-Fours* — Among the minor games 
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at All-Fours holds a deservedly 
high place. Although not often played 
in the clubs, or by what are called first- 
rate people, it is. nevertheless, a good, 
amusing game It is played with 
a complete pack of cards, usually by 
two persons, but sometimes by four, 
in two partnerships. It derives its 
name from the four chances of which it 
consists, for each of which a point is 
scored ; namely — 

High, the ace of trumps, or next best 
trump in the non-dealer's hand. 

Low, the deuce of trumps, or next 
lowest out, which is reckoned by the 
person to whom it is dealt. 

Jack, the knave of trumps. 

Game, the majority of pips, collected 
from the tricks taken by tht respective 
players. The cards from which this is 
obtained are. ace, king, queen, knave, 
and ten of tr u mps. The ace reckons for 
four pips, the king for three, the queen 
for two, the knave for one, and the ten 
for ten. 

The cards rank in the same order as 
at Whist, and nine or ten points consti- 
tute the game ; the best mode of mark- 
ing them is by coifhters, as at Whist, or 
by two cards. 

Each player cuts for deal, and the 
lowest is dealer. The deal is made by 
giving one card alternately, until each 
player has six, and turning up the 
thirteenth card, which is trump. If 
the card turned up is a knave, the 
dealer scores one point to his game ; 
but the knave of trumps in hand does 
not reckon, unless you make a trick 
with it : for if your adversary takes it 
with the ace. king, or queen, he scores 
it. 

Endeavour to make^your knave and 
ten of trumps as soon as you can. as 
they are reckoned by the person in 
whose tricks they are. 

Always win your adversary's best 
cards when you can, either by trump- 
ing them or with superior cards of the 
same suit. In every other respect the 
game is played the same as Whist. 

Laws of the Game. — I f, in dealing, 
the dealer shows any of his opponenrs 
cards, the opponent may demand a 
fresh deal. 

The dealer, giving his adversary 
more cards than are required, there 
must be a new deal ; or if both parties 
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agree, the extra cards may be drawn 
by the dealer from liis adversary's 
hand. The same if the dealer give 
himself too many cards. But in either 
case, if part of the cards have been 
played, a new deal must take place. 
You cannot beg more than once in a 
hand, unless both parties agree. 

With strict players, the adversary 
*may score a point whenever his op- 
ponent does not trump or follow suit, 
and each calculates his game without 
inspecting the tricks, which, when 
erroneously set up, must not only be 
taken down, but also the antagonist 
either scores four points or one, as 
shall have been agreed upon. 

There are several varieties of the 
game of All-Fours, but enough has 
been said to make the reader compre- 
hend it. 

In the game called Bllnd-all-Fours, 
the first card played by the'^ non- 
dealer is trumps ; and, with this excep- 
tion, the foregoing rules are identical 
in both games. 

AI1-FIT6S is another variety, in 
which the five of trumps counts five on 
the cribbage-board ; the king, three ; 
queen, two; ace, four; knave, one; 
and ten, ten. The game is sixty-three 
up, and is played like All-Fours. 

Banker. — Banker is a game that may 
be played by any number of players, and 
the cards take the same precedence as at 
whist. i.e. ace is the highest and deuce 
is the lowest. At the loginning of the 
game a card is dealt to each of the 
players and the holder of the highest 
card becomes " Banker." The banker 
then deals a card face downwards upon 
the table to each person partaking in 
the game. The players next place 
a stake upon any of the cards, 
usually their own. taking care to 
leave one card free for the banker. 
The banker then covers each of the 
stakes with a similar one. and turns up 
the free card. The other cards are now 
turned, and the banker takes all stakes 
on cards lower than his own. and the 
players who have cards higher than the 
banker's collect the counters on the 
cards they staked on. Should another 
card of the same value as the banker's 
appear, the banker takes the stakes as 
if the card were of less value than his 
own. Should the banker lose to all ths 
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players in one hand, the player who 
had the highest card becomes banker. 
The banker can always sell the bank 
to the highest bidder. 

Bezlqoe. — ^This is a good game for 
two, three, or four players. 

It is played with two packs of cards, 
from which the twos, threes, fours, 
fives, and sixes have been discarded — 
in all, therefore, sixty-four cards, of 
which there are two of each sort. Cft 
the game may be played with four or 
six prepared packs — ^nine cards being 
dealt to each player. 

Mode of Play. — ^The cards are 
shuffled, both packs together, and the 
players cut for deal. The lowest card 
cut wins the deal. In play the cards 
are reckoned in the following order : 
Ace, ten, king, queen, nine, eight, 
seven. The deal being determined, 
eight cards are given alternately to 
each. player, as in Cribbage, and the 
seventeenth card is turned up for 
trumps. The non-dealer plays first by 
leading with any card in his hand, to 
which the other replies. If he win or 
trump it, he has to lead ; in every case 
the winner of the trick having the next 
lead. Before playing, however, each 
player draws a card from the pack — 
the winner of the last trick drawing the 
top card, the other player taking the 
rest ; by which means the cards in each 
hand are restored to their original num- 
ber — eight. By this process of altern- 
ate drawing and playing a card the 
stock is at length exhausted. In play- 
ing, the highest card of the same suit 
wins the trick. In the case of ties, the 
leader wins. Trumps win other suits. 
The tricks are left face upward on the 
table till the end of the lead ; they are 
of no value but for the aces and tens 
they contain. The objects of the play 
are to win aces and tens, and promote 
in the hand various combinations of 
cards which, when “ declared," score a 
certain number of points. 

Declaring , — A declaration can be 
made only immediately after winning a 
trick, and before drawing a card from 
the pack. It is done by placing the 
declared cards face upward on the 
table. Players are not obliged to de- 
clare unless they like. A card cannot be 
played to a trick and declared at the 
same time. Only one combination 


can be declared t6rone* .tric]^..^ }a 
declaring firesh combinations, Vbne or 
more cards of the fresh combihktion 
must proceed from the part of the hand 
held up. The same card can be de- 
clared more than once, provided the 
combination in which it aften^ds 
appears is of a different class. The 
player scoring the last trkk can, at the 
same time, declare anything in his 
hand, after which all declarations 
cease. 

Variations in the Game, — It may 
be played by three or by four persons. 
If by three, they all play against each 
other, and three packs of cards are 
used. 

Number of Packs, — If four play, 
four packs are used, shuffled together ; 
but this ft considered as being a very 
complicated game. 

Diminished Scores. — Some players 
consider the double b6zique and se- 
quence scores as too high, and there- 
fore make the score for the former 300, 
and for the latter 200. 

The last Trick. — ^This is understood 
sometimes to mean the thirty-second 
trick, or last of all. This, however, is 
supposed to be an error arising from 
incorrect nomenclature. 

Aces and Tens. — ^These are some- 
times not scored till the end of the 
hand. 

Scoring. — The score may be kept 
with a b^zique-board and pegs, or by 
a numbered dial and hand, or by means 
of counters — ^which last method is the 
best. 

THV SCORE. 

Bdzique — queen of spades and knaves 

of diamonds .... 40 

Double b6zique — two queens of spades, 

and two kniives o! diamonds . 300 

Sequence — ace, ten, king, queen, and 

knave of trumps . . • 250 

Four aces . . • • • xoo 

Four kings 80 

Four queens . • • # 60 

Four knaves ...» 40 

Royal marriage — king and queen of 

trumps .... 40 

Common marriage—king and queen 

of any suit not trumps . • 20 

Turning up the seven of trumps . zo 

Playing the seven of trumps — except 
in last eight tricks . • xo 

Exchanging the seven of trumps for 
the trump card . . • xo 

The last tridc . • • • zo 
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Each ace ahd ten In the trick — at 

end of each deal . . . zo 

FORFEITS. 

For drawing out of turn . . lo 

For playing out of turn . . xo 

For pla^ng without drawing . . lo 

For overdrawing . . zoo 

For a revoke in the last eight tricks. AU 
the eight tricks. 

Bdzlque, Treble. — An extra pack of 
cards is needed for each other player ; 
so that, in the case of three, the trump 
card is the twenty-fifth and four the 
thirty-third. 

The game is always played from left 
to right, the first player on the left of 
the dealer commencing. 

Three-handed b^ziqiie sometimes 
played with two packs of cards, sup- 
pressing an eight, thus rendering them 
divisible by three. 

Bdiique, Four - handed. Four - 
handed b^zique may be played by 
partners chosen by cutting. Partners 
sit opposite each other, one collecting 
the tricks of both, and the other keep- 
ing the score, or each may keep his own 
score. 

A player may make a declaration 
immediately after his partner has taken 
a trick. He may inquire of his partner 
if he has anything to declare, before 
drawing. 

Declarations must be made by each 



Bridge. — Bridge is a game very like 
ordinary '* Whist.” The cards are of 
the same playing value, and the rules 
as to dealing, etc., are the same. But 
with *' Bridge ” the hand opposite 
the dealer is always exposed after 
trumps and doubling have been 
settled and the first ^d has been 
played, and the dealer instructs his 
partner (who takes no part in the hand) 
which cards he shall play — that is. he 
pla3r8 two hands himself. The value 
of tricks and honours differs largely 
from ordinary whist, the method of 
making trumps is different, and in 
Bridge the normal value of the tricks 
m^ be doubled or redoubled. 

Bridge is played with an ordinary 
pack of 52 cards, the players cut for 
partners, and for deal. The cards are 
uniBed, cut and dealt one at a time un- 
til each player has thirteen. The dealer, 
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when he has examined his band, has 
the option of declaring which suit shall 
be trumps, or whether the hand shall 
be played without trumps. If he does 
not care to name trumps or no trumps, 
he may leave it to his partner. If the 
partner should not wish to name trumps, 
the player on the left of the dealer may 
demand that there shall be a new deal, 
or that the dealer's partner shall make 
k declaration. 

Doubling or Rs-Doubling. — ^T he 
effect of doubling and re-doubling is 
that the value of each trick above 6 is 
doubled or re-doubled. After *' trumps *' 
or ** no trumps ” have been declared the 
hand on the left of the dealer has the 
right to double. If he does not wish to 
double he may ask his partner if he 
shall lead, and his partner may reply 
yes, or that he will double. If either of 
the dealer's two opponents decide to 
double, the dealer or his partner in due 
sequence of play then has the option of 
re-doubling. Doubling may continue 
until the limit of a hundred points is 
reached. When the matter of doubling 
or not has been settled, the game com- 
mences. A game consists of 30 points, 
obtained by tricks alone and exclusive 
of points obtained by anything else 
(honours, etc.). Every hand is played 
out, and points in excess of the 30 are 
also counted in the final score. Scoring 
counts as follows : — 

When spades are trumps, every 
trick beyond 6 counts 2 points ; when 
clubs are trumps, every trick beyond 
6 counts 4 points ; when diamonds are 
trumps every trick beyond 6 counts 6 
points ; when hearts are trumps, every 
trick beyond 6 counts 8 points ; and 
when there are no trumps every trick 
beyond 6 counts 12 points. The 
honours are ace. king, (}ueen, knave 
and 10 of the trump suit. Honours 
held jointly between the two partners 
reckon as follows Five honours of 
the trump suit score five times the 
value of a trick in that suit. Any four 
honours of the trump suit score four 
times the value of a trick in that suit. 
Any three honours of the trump suit 
score twice the value of the trick in the 
trump suit. If a player in his own 
hand holds the five honours of the trump 
suit he scores for this ten times the 
value of a trick in trumps. Any four 
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honours of the trump suit in one hand 
score eight times the value of a trump 
suit trick. With such a hand, if the 
partner of the holder of the four hon- 
ours has the fifth, they score the value 
of a trick in trumps in addition to the 
value of the other four honours. The 
value of honours is the original value, 
e.g. two points in spades, and is not 
affected by any doubling that may^ 
have taken place. Where there arc no 
trumps, if a player holds in his own 
hand the four aces, he scores 100. If 
the player and his partner have the 
four aces between them they score for 
honours 40 points. 

When a player and his partner cap- 
ture the whole 13 tricks, they score an 
additional 40 points for a Grand 
Slam.” When they capture 12 tricks 
they score 20 for a “ Little Slam.” 

If a player holds no trumps, he 
scores -the value of a trick in the trump 
suit for ” Chicane,” but this value is in 
no way affected by ” doubling.” In 
all cases the two partners* scores are 
reckoned and scored together. The 
dummy player takes no part whatever 
in the play. 

The following is an example of the 
way to score. Scoring is done on a 
tablet similar to the opposite diagram. 

The winners of the first hand, we will 
suppose, have won 10 tricks in clubs. 
So having 4 tricks over six they score 
16 points, and the 16 points are inserted 
in the first column in the lower half of 
the table. The winners of these tricks 
also held in hand 5 honours, i.e. in 
clubs, valued 20, which they score in 
the top half of the table. The next 
deal is now played with diamonds as 
trumps. The second two players, we 
will suppose, won this by two tricks, 
value 12, which are scored in the second 
column below the line, and the same 
two players, we will say, score 12 for 
honours. 

At the next hand we will suppose 
that the first two players score another 
16 by tricks. These are put do\m in 
the first column and honours put above 
to whichever side they belong, and hav- 
ing now exceeded 30 a line is drawn 
underneath the tricks and above the 
honours, and a new game started upon. 
When 30 points have been scored, if 
they have been reached by the second 
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A&B. 

C&D. : 




- 




12 



20 

— 



Honours. 

1 Honours. 

Tricks. 

Tricks. j 

z6 

__ 



16 





i 




two players, a new game is to com 
mence to decide the rubber, i.e. the 
winner of two games out of three, bi • 
if the rubber is won in the first tvo 
games it is finished, and a third hand 
is not played. ^The winners of the 
rubber have zoo points added to their 
score, and the whole of the points 
earned by honours and tricks are now 
added together, and from it is deducted 
the total addition of the tricks and 
honours earned by the opponents. 
After subtracting the one from the 
other, the score remaining shows the 
numl^r of points that the winners have 
won by. 

Aaotton Bridge. — ^This is played as 
ordinary *' Bridge,’* but a great deal of 
the Poker ” element is worked into it, 
i.e. bluff and working up of stakes. It 
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is a gambling game, and does not need 
a place in this book. 

Cribbage. — Cribbage is played with a 
full pack of hfty-two cards, and an 
oblong board with a double row of 
sixty>one holes and two pegs (that may 
be of ivory, or lucifer matches with the 
phosphorus ends cut off) on which, and 
with which, the points of the game are 
marked. There are several different 
games, known as Five-card, Six-card, 
and Eight-card Cribbage. but the five 
and six card are the most usually 
played. 

The value of the cards in Cribbage 
differs somewhat from their value in 
Whist. All the court-cards and tens 
are counted as ten each ; the ace is 
counted as one. and the s‘est of the 
cards according to their number of 
pips. The points of the game are made 
by fifteens, pairs, flushes, and se- 
quences, and last cards for the go ; ** 
and the game is won by the player who 
first scores 6i on the board. 

The game (Five-card Cribbage. for 
two players) is then played in the 
manner following : — 

The players, • having determined 
which is to deal by cutting the cards, 
the holder of the lowest cut deals five 
cards to each, one at a time, face down- 
wards. on the table. The non-dealer 
then marks three holes as an equiva- 
lent for the supposed advantage 
derived by the dealer, who has the first 
crib. Two cards are then thrown out 
from each hand to form the ** Crib," 
and the non-dealer cuts off a number of 
cards (not fewer than three) from the 
pack on the table, and the dealer turns 
up the top card, which remains exposed 
on the top of the pack throughout the 
deal. If the turn-up^ be a knave, the 
dealer marks " two for his heels." 

The points of the game are made 
either in play, or in the final count, 
thus : — 

Pebts. 

For every fifteen • • • • s 

Pair, or two of a sort . • • a 

Pair-royal, or three of a sort . . 6 

Double pair-royal, or four ditto . la 

Sequences and flushes, whatever their 
number over and including three 
—not less. 

Knave in hand of the tumed-up suit . z 
Knave turned up . • .a 
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Thb Principal Laws of thb Gamb 
— ^The players cut for deal. The ace is 
lowest in cutting. In case of a tie they 
must cut again. The holder of the 
lowest card deals. 

The dealer shuffles the cards, and the 
non-dealer cuts them for the " start." 

The non-dealer throws out for the 
crib before the dealer. A card once 
rlaid out cannot be recalled, nor must 
either party touch the crib till the 
hand is played out. 

Cribbage, Four-Handed.— This game 
is played by four persons in partner- 
ship. In principle it is exactly the 
same as the five-card game, and in prac- 
tice it only varies in the larger scores 
attainable. At the commencement of 
the sitting the division of the players is 
decided by cutting ; and five cards are 
dealt to each player, who discards one 
for the crib. The laws of the game are 
the same as in five-card cribbage. One 
of the partners on each side keeps the 
•core, and partners are allowed to count 
for each other, and remark on any 
irregularity in the score, etc. 

Cribbage, Sli-Card.— This game dif- 
fers only in the fact that six cards are 
dealt instead of five, and that, instead 
of packing the cards at the " go " 
or 31, the play continues for another 
" go," until all the cards are played 
out. the holder of the last card being 
entitled to score one. The player who 
fails to score the " go " restarts for 
the next 3 1 . The principle of the game 
is precisely the same as five-card crib- 
bage. The average hands and crib are 
proportionally larger than at five-card 
cribbage. and so it is often played with 
a double length (i.e. 121 points) score. 

Cribbage, Three-Handed.— This game 
differs from the others only in the fact 
that each player plays for himself. Five 
cards are dealt to each player, who 
takes the deal in turn. Each player 
throws out a card for the crib, and a 
sixteenth is taken from the pack to 
complete the four. A triangular board 
is usually employed, and each player 
keeps his own score. The laws regula- 
ting the game are the same as for five- 
card cribbage, and the same calcula- 
tions may be used, except that the 
hands and crib are relatively larger. 
Sometimes the game is played as in 
five-card cribbage, one player standing 
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out in each deal, which passes in rota- 
tion. 

Eoehre* — '* Enchre is plajed by 
two, three or four players, from a pack 
of cards from which the twos, threes, 
lours, fives and sixes have been dis- 
carded. The cards take rank as in 
Whist, with this exception ; the knave 
of trumps — the Right Bower — and the 
other k^ve of the same colour — ^the* 
Left Bower — take precedence over the 
rest of the trumps. Thus when hearts 
are trumps, the cards rank thus 

Knave of hearts. 

Knave of diamonds. 

Ace, king, queen, ten, nine, eight, 
and seven of hearts. 

When diamonds are trumps, the 
knave is the Right Bower, and the 
knave of hearts Left Bower. 

In like manner, if clubs are trumps, 
the knave is Right Bower, and the 
knave'of spades Left Bower ; and if 
spades are trumps vice versa, the rest of 
the trump cards taking rank as already 
shown — from ace to seven. 

The players cut for deal, the higher 
cut winning. 

The cards are dealt in twos to each 
player ; and then threes, or three to 
each first, and then two. 

The eleventh card is turned up and 
is the trump. 

Five points constitute the game. 

The player winning three or four 
tricks, . counts one point, but if he 
should win all, two points. 

The first player looks at his hand, 
and if he considers it strong enough to 
score (that is, to win at least three 
tricks), he can say, I take it up ** — 
meaning that he will discard one of 
his cards, and take the trump card 
into his hand in its stead. 

If, on the other hand, he does not 
feel strong enough, and desires a 
change of trumps, says, " I pass.'* 

In the case of the first player ** tak- 
ing it up,’* the game begins. He plays 
a card and the dealer is compelled to 
follow suit, if he can : if not, he may 
pl^ a smaller card, or trump. 

^e winner of the trick then leads, 
and so on till all the ten cards are 
played. 

If a player ** take the card up ” and 
fails to make three tricks, he is euchred 
—and his opponent counts two points. 
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If the player, not being strong 
enough, “ passes,” the dealer can then 
say, ”1*11 play,” and take the trump 
card into his hand ; but as in the last 
case, if he fails to score, he is euchred. 

If both ” pass,” the first player has 
the privilege of altering the trump, and 
the dealer is compelled to play ; if, 
however, the former fail to score, he is 
euchred. 

If he ” pass ** for the second time, 
the dealer can alter it with the same 
penalty if he do not score. 

If both ” pass ** for the second time, 
the first player deals a new hand. 

When trumps are led, if you have no 
other than the Left Bower you must play 
it, when it counts the same as a trump. 

The scoi^ is marked by a two and 
three spot card, each player marking 
his own score. 

Eoclire, Three-Handed.— In this game 
fifteen c^s are dealt, in the same 
manner as in two-handed, the elder 
hand leading. 

The rules are the same as in the last 
game, the tactics in some cases being 
different. 

If one player has scored four points, 
and the other two a point each, it is 
allowable for them to help each other, 
so as to prevent the other winning. 

Euchre, Four-Handed. — Partners 
(two and two play) in this game. 

Players can ** take the card up ” in 
the first round, but are euchred when 
they fail to score three tricks. 

The tricks taken by both partners 
count towards for points. 

If all ” pass,” the first round, the 
elder hand can alter the trump ; should 
he decline, the second, and so on. 

If a player is very strong, when it 
comes to his tuth, he can say, ” I can 
play alone.** His partner then throws 
down his hand, and he then plays 
against the other two. If he obtain all 
the tricks, he counts three ; if three or 
four, only one ; if only two tricks, he is 
euchred. 

The rest of the rules are the same as 
in two-handed Euchre. 

Matrimony. — The once fashionable, 
and always pleasant, game of Matri- 
mony, is played with a perfect pack 
of cards and counters, by any number 
of ladies and gentlemen, from five to 
fourteen. The game consists of five 
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chances, usually marked on a board or 
sheet of paper, thus : — 

Best. 

The Ace of Diamonds turned up. 


85 




INTRIGUE; 

OR, 

QUEEN AND KNAVE. 
Pairs. 

The Highest. 


s 

s? 

BS 

§§ 

3 


It is played with a full pack of cards ; 
the ace of diamonds being highest, 
and, when turned up, sweeping the 
whole pool. 

The dealer commences by placing a 
stake on each or any charfbe — that is, 
on the part of the board marked In- 
trigue, Confederacy, Matrimony, etc. 

The other players deposit each the 
same number, except one ; that is, 
when the dealer stakes twelve, the rest 
of the company lay down eleven each. 

After this, two cards are dealt round 
to each player, beginning on the left, 
then to each p<|j^on one other card, 
which is turned up, and he who so hap- 
pens to get the ace of diamonds sweeps 
all ; if it be not turned up then, each 
player shows his hand, and any of 
them having Matrimony, Intrigue, 
etc., takes the counters on that point ; 
and when two or more persons happen 
to have a similar combination, the 
eldest hand has the precedence ; and, 
should any chance not be gained, it 
stands open to the next deal. 

The ace of diamonds, as before ob- 
served, wins the whole pool, but when 
held in hand ranks only as any other 
ace ; and, if not turnai up, nor any ace 
in hand, then the king, or next superior 
card, wins the chance styled the best. 

This very amusing game is peculiarly 
adapted for social parties, and is pro- 
ductive of much fun when played cor- 
rectly. As will be seen, it is extremely 
sism)le in its nature. 

iapoleon, or Nap.— This is a game of 
chance played by any number of 
players from two to six — ^four or six is 
an ideal party— with any number be- 
yond this it is best to break the party 
into two, and have two sets of games. 

The game is played with a pack of 


15 fty-two cards, and the players may cut 
for deal, or allow one of then numb^ to 
deal the separate cards out face fore- 
most, and the one who first receives 
an ace is to deal. The dealer deals 
out five cards, one at a time Co each 
player, and the remainder of the cards 
are put aside. The player on the left 
of the dealer now has the option of 
,, calling.*' After inspecting his cards, 
he must decide how many tricks he 
thiTiks he can make (the cards taking 
rank as at whist), and the caller makes 
his own trumps, that is to say the suit 
of the first card he plays is trumps. 
All the other players play against and 
endeavour to take the tricks jointly 
between themselves, i.e. one of them 
would beat the caller's card, but would 
not take the trick of his *' partner's,” 
unless necessity or finesse demanded 
it. 

A caller cannot call " one," that is 
to say, that he will make one trick, but 
he may call 2, 3, 4 or nap (5), and he 
has to make the number of tricks that 
he calls. In the event of the player on 
the left of the dealer deciding to 
" pass " (i.e. not to call at all), the 
player on his left has the option, and 
if he calls, he plays first. The player 
next to the caller, and those following, 
may pass, or may in their proper turn 
call higher than the first caller, in 
which event the " call " lies with them 
unless the first caller goes higher still. 

In some circles it is usual when 
" Nap " has been called, for the caller 
to draw the top card, and to either keep 
or return it. In the event of his keej)- 
ing it, he has to discard one from lua 
own hand. The one who takes a trick 
leads out for the next. 

Points are scored in the following 
manner The caller, if he wins, takes 
from each player the number of points 
that he scores (e.g. two from each 
player) ; if he loses he gives the points 
he has called (e.g. two to each of the 
other players). 

** MiMre " IS sometimes introduced 
into Napoleon, and in " misftre 
(which is usually reckoned in value three 
points, though below three in precedence 
of call) the caller has to lose every 
trick. He first plays a low card, and 
all the other players jointly try to avoid 
taking it. Subsequently their whole 
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endeavours are centred in trying to 
make the caller capture a trick. 
Doubling and trebling are allowed by 
arrangement. 

Patience. — There are said to be 
thousands of ways of playing Patience, 
but the following are two of the most 
popular — 

1. After shuffling the pack, deal out 
thirty-hve cards in hve rows containing# 
seven cards each, face upwards. Re- 
tain the rest of the cards in the left 
hand, and turn up the first card on the 
table. Now, if you are able, build a 
sequence up or down on this card, draw- 
ing open cards from those exposed, 
that is, cards in the front row. Of 
course, when the card from the front 
row has been drawn, the card in the 
second row may be taken. For ex- 
ample ; suppose the card turned up is 
a 4 and there are a 3, a 2, a 4, a 3 and a 
3 in tli’e front row, they would be built 
up in sequence on the card drawn 
from the pack, i.e. 4, 3, 2, 3. 4, 3. When 
a stop occurs, the next card is turned 
up from the pack in hand, and the 
game proceeded with as before. The 
object of the game is to build in se- 
quences, up or down, all the 35 ex- 
posed cards, before the end of the pack 
in hand is reached. 

2. In this game, four piles of cards 
each containing from the Ace to the 
King in proper sequence (though not 
necessarily of the same suit) have to 
be made. While the player is waiting 
for the required cards to turn up, he 
builds them in a temporary row of four 
packs, from which he may draw top 
cards only. 

For example, after the cards have 
been shuffled, he turns up the top card, 
which we will say is a iOng. This he 
places in the back row. The next card 
turned up is a Queen, which he places 
on top of the King. His next is a Kin^, 
which he would place as the base of w 
second drawing pack. (He would not 
cover the Queen while he could avoid 
doing so.) The next is a two and the 
next a three. Each of these would 
form the base of a drawing pack. The 
next card turned up we will say is a 
Jack, which is placed on top of the 
Queen, and the next card is an Ace, 
which forms the base of the first pack 
the player wishes to build. He now 
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draws the 2 and then the 3 from the 
“ drawing packs,” and then proceeds 
as before until he has either accom- 
plished his object or perhaps failed to 
do so. 

Picquet. — Picquet is a game for two 
players. In preparing the cards, the 
twos, threes, fours, fives, and sixes of 
each suit are discarded from the com- 
plete pack, leaving thirty-two cards, 
which have the same relative value as at 
whist. The game consists of lOi 
points, and the usual mode of marking 
them is by cards, viz., the six and three 
of any suit to denote the units, and the 
six and tliree of another suit for the 
tens, laid over each other so as to ex- 
hibit a number of spots equal to the 
points gaiqpd. 

Mode of Playing Picquet. — On 
commencing the game, the players cut 
for deal, and he who cuts the lowest 
card is dealer. The deal is made by 
giving two cards alternately until each 
player has twelve. The remaining 
eight cards are placed on the table. 
The non-dealer has considerable ad- 
vantage, from being elder hand. 

The players having examined their 
hands, the elder hand takes the five 
cards which seem the least necessary 
for his advantage, and, laying them 
aside, takes as many from the talon or 
heap that is left ; and the younger 
hand lays out three, and takes in the 
last three of the talon. 

When you have carte blanche, you 
must let your adversary discard, and, 
when he is going to take his share from 
the talon, you must, before he has 
touched it, show your twelve cards, 
and your adversary must not touch 
the cards he has discarded 

In discarding, *the first intention in 
skilful players is to gain the cards, and 
to have the point, which most com- 
monly engages them to keep in that 
suit of which they have the most cards, 
or that which is their strongest suit ; 
for it is convenient to prefer, some- 
times, forty-one in one suit to forty- 
four in another in which a quint is not 
made ; sometimes, even having a 

f tttnf, it is more advantageous to hold 
he forty-one, where, if one card only 
is taken, it may make it a quint-major, 
and gain the point, or the cards, which 
could not have been done by holding 
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the forty-four, at least without an 
esctraordinary take-in. 

Endeavour, in laying out, to get a 
quatorn, that is, four aces, kings, 
queens, knaves, or tens, each of which 
reckons for fourteen. If you have 
four aces, you may reckon also any 
infmor quaiorte, as of tens, and your 
adversary cannot reckon four kings, 
though he should hold them, the 
stronger annulling the weaker. In like 
manner yon can count three aces, and 
infmor threes down to tens, while your 
adversary is not entitled to count his 
three kings, etc. Quatorze kings, if 
neither player has four aces, annul 
queens, and queens annul knaves in 
the adversary’s hand, by the same rule. 

The same is to be obMrvrd in regard 
to the huitiimes, sepiUmes, sixiimes, 
quints, quarts, and tiercss, to which 
the player must have regard in his dis- 
carding. so that what he takes in may 
make for him. 

The point being selected, the eldest 
hand declares what it is, and asks if it 
is good. If his adversary has not so 
many, he answers, it is good ; if he has 
Just as many, hts answers, it is equal ; 
and if he has more, he answers, it is 
not good ; be who has the best counts 
as many for it as he has cards which 
compose it, and whoever has the point 
counts it first, whether he is eldest or 
youngest ; but if the points are equal, 
neither can count ; it is the same when 
the two players have equal tierces, 
quarts, quints, etc. 

The points, the tierces, quarts, quints, 
etc., are to be shown on the table, that 
their value may be seen and reckoned ; 
but you are not obliged to show qua- 
torzes, or threes of aces, kings, etc. 

After each has ex&ained his game, 
and the eldest, by the questions he 
asks, sees everything that is good in his 
hand, he begins to reckon. The carte 
blanche is first reckoned, then the 
point, then the sequences, and lastly, 
the quatorzes, or threes of aces, kings, 
etc. ; after which he begins to play his 
cards, for each of which he counts one, 
except it is a nine, or an inferior one. 

After the elder hand has led his first 
card, the younger shows his point, if it 
te gc^, also the sequences, quatorzes, 
or tiurees of aces, kings, etc., or carte 
blanche, if he has it; and, having 
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reckoned them altogether, he takes the 
first trick if he can with the same suit, 
and counts one for it ; if he cannot, the 
other turns the trick, and continues ; 
and when the younger hand can take 
the trick, he may lead which suit he 
pleases. 

To play the cards well, you must 
know the strength of your game, that 
«is, by your hand you should know what 
your opponent has discarded, and what 
he retains. To do this, be particularly 
attentive to what he shows and 
reckons. • 

As there are no trumps at Picquet, 
the highest card of the suit led wins the 
trick. 

If the elder hand has neither point 
nor anything else to reckon, he begins 
to count from the card he plays, which 
he continues till his adversary wins a 
trick, who then leads in his turn. He 
who wins the last trick countf two. 
When the tricks are equal neither party 
counts for them. 

There are three chances in this game, 
viz., the repique, pique, and capot, all 
of which may 1^ made in one deal. 
Thus, the eldest hand having the point, 
four tierce-majors, four aces, four 
kings, and four queens, he will make 
thirteen points, by playing the cards, 
and forty for the capot — which are 
reckoned in this way; first — 


Point 

Points. 
. 3 

Four tierce-majors 

. 12 

Four aces . . • 

• Z4 

Four kings . • 

• 14 

Four queens . • 

. 14 

By play . • • 

• 13 

Capot 

. 40 

Total 

. IXO 


To pique your antagonist, you must 
be elder hand ; for, if you are the 
younger hand, your adversary will 
reckon one for the first card he plays ; 
and then your having counted twenty- 
nine in hand, even if you win the first 
trick, will not authorize you to count 
more than thirty. 

Poker.—” Poker ” is a game played 
in many ways, and in America it is 
said that it is not the same in any two 
States, but the following rules are 
generally accepted. The principles 
of play consist in betting even stakes 
against your opponents having a com- 
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bination of cards superior to that 
which you hold. Tliese combinations 
are calculated in regard to their rarity, 
and in the following order. A hand 
consists of five cards : — 

1. A straight flush/* which is a 
sequence of five cards of the same suit. 
It is a “ royal ** if headed by the ace. 

2. “ Fours,** four cards of the same 

value, e.g. four kings. # 

3. “ A Full,’* i.e. three cards of the 
same value, e.g. three sixes, and a 
pair, e.g., two twos. 

4. ** A Flush,** which is five cards 
of one suit. 

5. A Straight,** which is five cards 
in sequence, but not all of the same suit. 

6. “ Threes,** which is three cards 
of the same value, e.g., three Queens, 
with two odd cards. 

7. “ Two Pairs *' with an odd card. 

8. ** A Pair ** with three odd cards. 

9. ** The Highest Card.** Where 
above combinations are not out, the 
hand containing the highest card, or 
cards, is the winner. 

As between pairs and sequences, 
that containing the highest cards has 
the preference. 

The Ace may be treated as a high 
or low card and form a sequence with 
King, Queen and Jack, or a sequence 
with the one, two and three. 

In the event of an equality in pairs, 
the hand containing the highest odd 
card wins. Equal sequences divide 
the pool, and so with equal pair hands. 

** Poker ** can be played by any 
number of players, but four, five or six 
is the usual number. The cards are 
dealt out, one at a time, until each has 
five. The hand next to the dealer puts 
one counter or any number of counters 
up to the limit, which has been fixed, 
into the pool. This is called the 
•* Ant^.** The hand next in order 
may now look at his cards and decide 
either to drop out of the game or re- 
maifi in (in which event he puts into 
the pool twice the number of counters 
as the hand before him ; or he may 
double it). The same course is now 
gone through by the other players. 
When the eldest hand has seen his hand, 
and he is the last to do so, he may re- 
tire, or again increase the pool. Then 
the drawing of extra cards is allowed. 
Each player may draw from the pack 


any number up to five extra cards, 
but in exchange for these, he must 
discard before drawing the number he 
wishes to draw. 

As this is a game of bluff, as well as 
of skill, it is not usual to discard the 
full number of weak cards at the first 
time round, as the principal object is 
to impress one’s opponents that one 
has a good hand. So the game goes 
on, with increasing stakes until per- 
haps only two are left in. It is possible 
that one player will bluff the other 
player out of it, in which event the 
cards are not shown and the winner 
takes the pool, but if the cards are ex- 
posed, the winner is determined by the ^ 
value of his hand as given in the above 
table. A good Poker player seldom 
bluffs. 

The above is what is known as 
•‘Draw Poker,** the principal game 
that is played. In “ Straight Poker ** 
there is no filling up of the hands. In 
“ Stud Poker ** four of the cards are 
dealt face upwards, and the betting 
goes on on the strength of the value of 
the concealed card. When the players 
decide to see their cards, they are turned 
up, and the strongest hand takes the 
pool. 

Pope Joan. — Pope Joan, like Matri- 
mony, is a game at which a number of 
persons may play. It is one of the 
best of the round or social games, and 
is seldom played without a board 
divided into compartments ; though, 
of course, a sheet of paper marked out 
in squares would do as well. 

The first step in the game is to pre- 
pare the pack of cards, which is done 
by rejecting the eight of diamonds. 
The deal is then fettled by cutting or 
dealing the cards tor the first knave, etc. 
The dealer then shuffles the cards, and 
his left-hand neighbour cuts them. 
The dealer next goes through the cere- 
mony of what is called dressing the 
board. This he does by placing counters 
in their proper compartments. It must 
be premised that the game is generally 
played for counters obtained previ- 
ously to the commencement of the 
game. 

The board is dressed in the following 
manner : — ^The dealer places one coun- 
ter each to Ace, King. Queen, Knave, 
and Game ; two to Matrimony, two 
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to Intrigue, and six to the Nine of 
Diamonds — the Pojpe. 

This dressing is, in some companies, 
at the expense of the dealer ; though 
in others the players contribute each 
. two stakes. 

The cards are next to be dealt round 
equally to every player, one turned up 
for trump, and about six or eight left 
in the stock to form stops ; as. for 
example, if the ten of spades be turned 
up. the nine consequently becomes 
a stop ; the four kings and the seven 
of diamonds are always fixed stops, 
and the dealer is the only person per- 
mitted. in the course of the game, to 
refer occasionally to the stock for infor- 
mation what other cards are stops, in 
their respective deals. , 

If either ace, king, queen, or knave 
happen to be the turned-up trump, the 
dealer may take whatever is deposited 
on that head ; but when Pope be 
turned up. the dealer is entitled both 
to that and the game, besides a counter 
for every card dealt to each player. 

Unless the game be determined by 
Pope being turned op, the eldest hand 
begins l>y playing out a.s many cards as 
possible ; ‘first the stops, then Pope, 
if he have it. and afterwards the lowest 
card of his longest suit, particularly 
an ace. for that can never be led 
through ; the other players follow when 
they can in sequence of the same suit, 
till a stop occurs, and the party having 
the stop thereby becomes eldest hand, 
and is to lead accordingly ; and so on. 
until some person part with all his 
cards, by which he wins the pool 
(game), and becomes entitled besides 
to a counter for every card not played 
by the others, except from the one 
holding Pope, which*excuses him from 
paying ; but, if Pope has been played, 
then the party having held it is not 
excused. 

King and queen form what is called 
Matrimony ; queen and knave intrigue 
when in the same hand, but neither 
these, nor ace, king, queen, knave or 
Pope entitle the holder to the stakes 
deposited in the named compartment 
of the board, unless played out ; and 
no chtim can be allowed after the board 
is dressed for the succeeding deal ; 
bat. in all such cases, the stakes are 
to remain for the next game. 
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This lively game requires some atten- 
tion to recollect what stops have bew 
made in the course of the play; as, 
for instance, if a player begin by laying 
down the eight of clubs, then the seven 
in another hand forms a stop ; when- 
ever that suit be led from any lower 
card, or the holder, when eldest, may 
safely lay it down, in order to clear his 
ft hand. 

Qulnze. — ^This game is similar in its 
character to Vingt-un. It is so called 
from fifteen being the game, which is 
pl^ed as follows : — 

The cards must be shuflSed by the 
two players, and. when they have cut 
for deal, which falls to the lot of him 
who cuts the lowest, the dealer has the 
liberty at this, as well as all other 
games, to shuffle them again. 

When this is done, the adversary 
cuts them ; after which the dealer 
gives one card to his opponent, and one 
to Hmself. 

Should the dealer's adversary not 
approve of his card, he is entitled to 
have as many cards given to him. one 
after the other, as will make fifteen, 
or come nearest to that number — 
which are usually given from the top 
of the pack ; for example, if he should 
have a deuce and draw a five, which 
amounts to seven, he goes on drawing, 
in expectation of coming nearer to 
fifteen. If he draw an eight, which 
will make just fifteen, he. as being 
closest hand, is sure of winning the 
game. But if he overdraw himself, 
and make more than fifteen, he loses, 
unless the dealer should happen to do 
the same, which circumstance con- 
stitutes a drawn game ; and the stakes 
are consequently doubled. In this 
manner they persevere, until one of 
them has won the game, by standing 
and being nearest to fifteen. 

At the end of each game, the cards 
are packed and shuffled, and the players 
again cut for deal. 

The advantage is invariably on the 
side of the elder hand. 

Any number of players can join in 
this game. 

Quinze is a very fashionable game 
in France. Anybody may learn all its 
mysteries in an hour. 

Another way of playing Vingt-un 
and Quinze is as follows 
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Each player whose cards are under 
21 (or 15) pays one counter or stake 
into the pool; those who overdraw 
pay two ; and they whose cards make 
exactly 21 (or 15) pay nothing. The 
pool thus accumulates, till a natural 
(21) or Quinze (15) occurs, when the 
holder t^es the pool and becomes 
dealer. 

8nip-Snap-Snorem.— This is a very 
laughable game, and is extremely 
simple. It may be played by any 
number of players, with a complete 
pack of cards. Each places before him 
five counters as his stock, and all the 
cards are dealt out in the usual order. 
The game consists in playing a card 
of equal value with the person immedi- 
ately before you, which snips him ; if 
the player next to you has a third card 
of the same value, you are snapped; 
and the fourth produces a snore. For 
example, .if the elder hand A plays a 
six, and B likewise plays a six, A is 
snipped^ and puts one into the pool. 
If C has also a six, B is snapped, and 
pa3rs two into the pool ; and if D has 
the other six, C is snored, and pays in 
three. The fourth, of course, is safe, 
because all the four sixes are now 
played. No person can play out of 
his turn ; but every one must snip or 
snap when it is in his power. When any 
one has paid into the pool his five 
counters he retires from the game ; 
and the pool becomes the property of 
the person whose stock holds out 
longest. 

Solo Whist — ^This game may be 
described as a combination of whist 
and nap. and is played by four persons. 
The cards count in value as at ordinary 
whist, but there are no honours in the 
game. 

At the commencement of the game, 
the cards are shuffled, and a cut is made 
to decide who shall deal. The dealer 
then deals the cards out, three at a 
time, until he has four left in his hand, 
when he deals one to each person, and 
reverses the last card on the table. The 
suit of that card is trumps, andthecard 
must remain on the table until the first 
hand has been played. Some players 
cut for trumps in a separate pack of 
cards. Each player in this game plays 
independently except in the case of 

proposition and acceptance,'* which 


urill be described later. The hand on 
the left of the dealer has the first option 
of ** calling." He may call or pass, 
and the option then goes to the next 
hand, and so on. If the four hands 
pass, the cards are collected together, 
reshuffled and dealt out by the person 
on the left of the dealer. 

The calls are as follows : — ^The caller 
may call ** Solo," in which event he 
lias to make five tricks with the three 
other players playing against him. 
He may call "Mis^re," in which 
event he must lose every trick. 
He may call " Abundance," in which 
event he must capture nine tricks. 
In **Mis&re" there are no trumps. 
With " Abundance " he can ignore 
the trump on the table, and make 
whichever suit^e likes trumps. He will 
of course be guided by the strength of 
his own hand. These are the single calls, 
and a caller, if he can only see his way 
to make four tricks, may " Propose," 
in which event one of the other players 
has the option of " accepting." The 
player who accepts should be in posi- 
tion to make four tricks himself, and 
the two play in partnership, eight 
tricks acquired jointly by the two 
players being necessary to make a 
" Proposition and Acceptance." In 
the case of a " Proposition and Accept- 
ance,** the proposer can be accepted by 
any of the three hands in due sequence 
round to and including the hand next 
to the dealer only. For example, in 
the event of the player on the right 
hand side of the dealer proposing, the 
dealer or the player on his left only 
would have the chance of acceptance, 
but in the event of the player on the 
left of the dealer proposing, the other 
three players would in turn have a 
chance to accept. 

All the calls may be over-called, i.e., 
a " Proposition " may be overcalled by 
a *• Solo ** which precedes it, a " Solo ^* 
may be overcalled by a **Mi86re," 
and a " Mis^re " may be overcalM 
by an "Abundance." and "Abund- 
ance" may be overcaHed by "An 
Abundance in Trumpa" or by a 
•• Mis^re Ouverte " (with which call 
the player has to lose every trick, and, 
after the first hand has been p]a3red, 
OSes his cards upon the table), and 
n Abundance in Trumps "or "A 
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MiaAr a Ouverte may be overcalled 
by ** An Abundance D^ar^e/* in 
which the player has to capture every 
one of the thirteen tricks. 

Play proceeds as at ordinary “ Whist.** 
The player on the left of the dealer 
leads ofi and the other three players 
play in sequence. The trick is cap- 
tured by the highest card played (or 
trumped) and the winner of the tricl^ 
leads off for the next trick. 

In the event of no one accepting 
a ‘‘Proposition," the proposer has 
the option of considering whether he 
will not make a single call, e.g. " Solo.** 

Speeulation. — Speculation is a game 
at which any number of persons may 
pl^ay, with a complete pack of cards, 
ne cards bear the saqpe value as at 
Whist, and the stakes are made with 
countm, on which such a value is fixed, 
or not. as the company may agree. The 
highest trump in each deal wins the 
pool, and whenever it happens that 
not one is dealt, then the company 
po6l again, and the event is decided 
by the succeeding coup. After deter- 
mining the deal, etc., the dealer pools 
six counters, eand every other player 
four; then three cards are given to 
each by one at a time, and another 
turned up for trump ; the cards are 
not to be looked at except in this 
manner-— the eldest hand shows the 
uppermost card, which, if a trump, 
the company may speculate on or bid 
for; the highest bidder buying and 
paying for it, provided the price offered 
M approved of by the seller. After 
this is settled, if the first card does not 
prove a trump, then the next eldest 
&n(l is to show the uppermost card, 
and so on, the company speculating 
as they please, tilf all are discovered ; 
when the possessor of the highest 
trump, whether by purchase or other- 
wise, gains the pool. 

To play at speculation well, recollec- 
tion is requisite of what superior cards 
of that particular suit have appeared 
in the preening deals, and calculating 
ttie pobability of the trump offered 
proving the highest in the deal then 
undetermined. 

T^ holder of the trump card, whether 
acquired by play or purchase, has a 
rignt to conceal the rest of his cards 
till ih» other players have shown their 


cards in turn, or until he aellshis trump, 
when his own hand is to be exposed 
in the same way as the rest. 

Whoever looks at his cards out of 
turn can be compelled to turn them 
face upwards for the inspection of the 
whole company. 

Thirty-One.— Thirty-one is an agree- 
able game, played with a perfect pack 
of cards, by any number of persons 
under fifteen. Each player puts an 
equal stake into the pool. Three card s 
are dealt to each, and a spare hand in 
the middle of the table, which is turned 
up. 

The object of the game is to get 31, 
or as near it as possible, reckoning as 
follows : The ace stands ifor 1 x, each of 
the honours for xo, and the other cards 
for the number of spots on them re- 
spectively; thus ace, king, and 6 of 
any one suit reckon 27 ; ace. with two 
honours or one honour and the ten, for 
3X ; an honour, a ten. and a five, for 
2S : and so on, but observe that all the 
three cards must be of one suit ; and 
three cards of equal value, as three 
kings, tens, fives, twos, or aces are 
better than 30, but inferior to 31. 

Each player in turn, beginning at 
the elder hand, exchanges one of his 
cards for one out of the spare hand ; 
and this goes on till some one has got 
31, or stops changing. When any one 
gets game, or 3X, he shows his hand, 
and takes the pool, which finishes the 
game. If one stops without being 31, 
the other players can change once more 
only, or till it comes to the turn of the 
person who stopped, and then all show 
their hands, and he who is nearest to 31 
gets the pool. In the event of two or 
more being equal, the elder hand has 
the preference : three aces, kings, etc., 
rank preferably to three queens, or 
lower cards. 

Another mode is as follows : — ^In- 
stead of depositing a stake, each player 
has two or three counters ; and when 
all stop, the person who is lowest puts 
one of his counters into the pool ; and 
he who has one or two left, aher all the 
other players have paid in their three, 
is winner, and takes the whole. When 
two or more happen to be equally low. 
they each pay a counter. 

Yingt-Un.— For a round game at 
Christmas— or, indeedi any other 
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period of the year when family gather- 
ings take place — there are none more 
pleasant and harmless than Vingt-un. 

The lively game of Vingt-un (Twenty- 
one) may be played by two or more 
players ; and, as the deal is advan- 
tageous, and often continues long with 
the same person, it is usual to deter- 
mine it at the commencement by turn- 
ing up the first knave, the first ace, or 
any other mode that may be agreed 
upon. 

The cards must all be dealt out in 
succession, unless a natural Vingt-un 
occurs ; and, in the meantime, the 
pone, or youngest hand, should collect 
those which have been played, and 
shuffle them together, ready for the 
dealer, against the period when he 
shall have distributed the whole pack. 

The dealer is first to give two cards, 
by one at a time, to each player, includ- 
ing hims'elf. Each player lool^ at his 
card, and places his stake on the back ; 
then the dealer asks each person in rota- 
tion, beginning with the eldest hand on 
the left, whether he stands or chooses 
another card, which, if required, must 
be given from off the top of the pack, 
and afterwards another, or more, if 
desired, till the points of the additional 
card or cards, added to those dealt, 
exceed or make twenty-one exactly, or 
such a number less than twenty-one, 
as may be judged proper to stand upon ; 
but when the points exceed twenty- 
one. then the cards of that player are 
to be thrown up, and the stakes imme- 
diately paid to the dealer, who also is in 
turn entitled to draw additional cards ; 
and, on taking a Vingt-un, is to receive 
double stakes from all who stand the 
game, except such other players like- 
wise having twenty-one, from whom 
the dealer receives a single stakes, as 
for a tie ; and when any adversary has 
a Vingt-un, and the dealer not, then 
the opponent, so having twenty-one, 
wins double stakes from him. In other 
cases, except a natural Vingt-un hap- 
pen, the dealer pays single stakes to w 
whose numbers under twenty-one are 
higher than his own, and receives from 
those who have lower numbers than his 
own. The dealer also wins all ties. 
When the dealer draws more than 
twsQty-one, he pays single stakes to all 
who have not thrown up. 


Twenty-one, whensoever dealt in the 
first instance, is styled a natural Vingt- 
un, should be declared immediately, 
and entitles the possessor to the deed, 
besides double stakes from the dealer. 
In the case of mme than one natural 
Vingt-un, they all receive double from 
the dealer, and the elder hand takes 
the deal. 

» Observe . — An ace is reckoned either 
as eleven or one ; every court card is 
counted as ten, and the rest of the 
pack according to their pips. 

Whist.— The game of Whist is played 
by four persons with a full pack of 
fifty-two cards. The four persons are 
divided into partners — two and two. 
This division is usually settled at the 
commencement of the sitting by cutting 
or drawing the cards, the two highest 
playing the two lowest. The partners 
sit opposite each other on either side of 
the table and cut for deal, the player 
cutting the lowest card deals ; but it 
is usual in modern play to give the deal 
to the lowest card shown in cutting 
for partners. 

Previously to the cards being dealt 
the pack is shuffled or '*teade ** by the 
elder hand and cut by the younger ; 
the undermost card in the pack thus 
shuffled and cut being the trump. The 
pack is then dealt out card by card to 
each player, beginning with the left, 
the elder hand, till the whole are distri- 
buted. The last card, the trump, is 
then thrown on the table, face upwards, 
and so remains till the first trick is 
turned, when it is taken by the dealer 
and added to his hand. 

The cards being dealt, each player 
takes up his thirteen cards and arranges 
them into suits ; tljpt is to say, places 
each kind of card with its fellows — ^the 
hearts, diamonds, spades, and clubs 
by themselves— so that they may be 
readily selected when required. The 
elder Aand— the player on the left of the 
dealer be it remembered — ^now leads or 
plays a card, his left-hand neighbour 
follows, then his partner, and lastly his 
right-hand adversary. The highest 
card in the suit, or a trump, wins the 
trick, which is then taken up and placed 
by itself. The winner of the trick then 
plays another card, and so the game 
proceeds till the whole thirteen tricks 
are played, and the hand is finished. 
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The cards are then again shuffled and 
cut, and the second deal commences, 
the player on the left of the last dealer 
taking the deal, and his left-hand player 
becoming the elder hand. In this way 
the deal goes round till the game is 
completed. It is usual for each player 
to take the deal in turn, though in 
some companies they cut for deal at 
commencement of every game. . 

The value or rank of the cards in 
whist is as follows : the ace is the high- 
est card in each suit, then the king, 
queen, knave, ten, and so on down to 
the two (deuce or deux) which is the 
lowest. 

It is usual tor the partner of the 
player who wins the first trick to take 
it up and keep the score and. for con- 
venience sake, he commonly keeps the 
score throughout the sitting. 

The game is reckoned thus : in Long 
Whist, each trick above six reckons one 
point towards the game, wliich consists 
of ten tricks. In Short Whist the game 
is won when either party obtains five 
points, and in this game honours do 
not count. 

The way in T/hich the tricks are won 
must now be attended to. Each 
player must follow suit, if he can, or 
he subjects himself to the penalty of a 
revoke. But if he be not able to follow 
suit, he may play a trump, and so win 
the trick, or throw away any small card 
of another suit, which is called renounc- 
ing. 

The ace, king, queen, and knave of 
trumps are called honours, and they 
reckon each appoint towards the game, 
independent of the tricks. Thus : 
the partners holding between them 
three honours, score ftvo to their game ; 
if they hold the wnole four of course 
' they score them ; but if each player 
holds one honour only, or if each side 
hold two honours each, no score can be 
counted, and honours are said to be 
divided. 

Ten tricks are game, as already 
explained. But if either party score 
nine tricks they are not allowed to 
count honours, even though they may 
hold the whole four. The side holding 
eight Iricks has the privilege of what 
is Imown as the call ; that is, the player 
having two honours may — when it 
earns to his turn to play and not hepyre 


— ask his partner, ** Can you one ? ** 
or, “ Have you an honour ? *’ If he 
has, he assents, and the three honours 
are shown, and the game won. Of 
course the player at eight points may 
show the three honours in his hand, if 
he has them. At nine points honours 
do not count ; at eight, honours, if 
shown, count before tricks ; but at 
seven or six tricks count before honours. 

The games are usually reckoned 
among whist-players in this way : a 
single game is won by one point or 
more points against a less number : a 
double is won by either side scoring 
ten points before their adversaries have 
scored five ; and a triple or lurch (sel- 
dom played nowadays) is when either 
side scores ten points to love or no- 
thing. 

A rubber is the best two games of 
three. 

Points of a rubber. A single, one 
point ; a double, two points ; and the 
rub, two points. Thus it will be seen 
that in playing for points, it is possible 
for either side to win five points— one for 
the single, two for the double, and two 
for the rub. When triplets are allowed 
eight points may be gained in a single 
rubber. 

When the whole thirteen tricks have 
been gained in one hand it is called a 
slam. In some companies the slam is 
equivalent to a full rubber. 

The points of the game are usually 
marked on the table with four counters. 

Explanation of Trrms used in 
Whist. — Shuffling. --Mixing the cards ; 
this is done previous to every new deal. 

Cutting. — One player lifts a few cards 
from the pack and places them on the 
table : the lower heap is then placed 
on the top. In cutting for partners or 
deal, each party lifts a few cards and 
shows the undermost one of his lot. 
To save trouble, it is common either to 
deal a card to each player, or to throw 
the pack on the table, taice downwards, 
and let each player select one. 

Dealing. — Distributing the cards 
face downwards. 

Elder Hand. — ^The person who leads. 
At starting, the player to the left of 
the dealer. 

Trick. — The four cards played in a 
single round. 

Trump.^The last card dealt, and 
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which always belongs to the dealer. All 
the cards of this suit are then trumps 
for that round. 

i?«t;oA»ng.— Trumping, by mistake 
or design, when you can follow suit. 
The penalty for a revoke is the loss of 
three tricks, which may be claimed at 
any time during the deal, but not after- 
wards. * 

Finessing.— Endeavouring to gain an 
advantage by concealing your hand. 
Thus, a third player possessing the best, 
and the third-best card of a suit led, 
plays the latter, and risks his adver- 
sary having the second best. If the 
last player does not win the trick, the 
third player, sure of making his best 
card, wins a trick. 

Points , — ^The number of tricks that 
constitute the game or rubber. 

Sequence . — Three or more cards in 
consecutive order or value— as ace, 
king, queen, knave ; seven, eight, nine, 
ten. etc. 

5/am.— Winning every trick in the 
round. 

Trumping Suit is when the player, 
having no card of the suit led, pla^ a 
trump. 

Underplay , — Playing a deceptive 
game. For instance, the elder hand 
playing a small card when he holds 
the best in the suit. 

We have now fairly given the alpha- 
bet of the game. Let the novice make 
himself fully acquainted with it, and in 
a little while he will be able to take a 
hand at Whist. 

Maxims for Whist Players. — ^T he 
following maxims for Whist may be 
easily committed to memory : — 

Lead from your strong suit, and be 
cautious how you change suits, and 
ki|ep a commanding card to bring it in 
again. 

Lead through the strong suit and up 
to the weak ; but not in trumps, unless 
very strong in them. 

I^ad the highest of a sequence ; but 
if you have quarte or cinque to a long, 
lead the lowest. 

Lead through an honour, particu- 
larly if the game be much against you. 

Lead your best trumps, if your ad- 
versaries be eight and you have no 
honour ; but not if you have four 
trumps, unless you have a sequence. 

Lead a trump, if you have four or 
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five, or a strong hand ; not, if weak. 

Having ace, king, and two or three 
small cards, lead ace or king, if weak 
in trumps : but a small one if strong 
in them. 

If you have the last trump, with 
some winning cards and one losing 
card only, lead the losing card. 

Return your partner’s lead, not your 
adversary's ; and if you have only 
three in the suit, play the best ; but 
you need not return it immediately, 
when you win with the king, queen, or 
knave, and have only small ones, or 
when you hold a good sequence, have 
a strong suit or have five trumps. 

Do not lead from ace queen or ace 
knave. ♦ 

Do not lead an ace unless you have a 
king. 

Do not lead a thirteenth card unless 
trumps be out. 

Do not trump a thirteenth card un- 
less you be last player, or want the lead. 

Keep a small card to return your 
partner's lead. 

Be cautious in trumping a card when 
strong in trumps, particularly if you 
have a strong suit. 

Having only a few small trumps, 
make them when you can. 

If your partner refuse to trump a 
suit of which he knows you have not 
the best, lead your last trump. 

When you hold all the remaining 
trumps, play one, and then try to put 
the lead in your partner's hand. 

Remember how many of each suit are 
out, and what is the best card left in 
each hand. 

Never force your partner if you arc 
weak in trumps unless you have a 
renounce, or want the odd trick. 

When playing for the odd trick, be 
cautious of trumping out, especially if 
your partner be likely to trump a suit ; 
and make all the tricks you can each, 
and avoid finessing. 

If you take a trick and have a se« 
quence, win it with the lowest. 

Retain the tumed-up card as long 
as you can. 

Attend to the score ; and keep your 
temper. 

German.— This is played by 
two players with an ordinary pack of 
fifty-two cards, and gcnerallv the 
rum are much the same as at ordinary 
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whist. An ace is the highest card in 
the pack, king next, then the 
queen, jack, ten down to the deuce 
follow in sequence of value. 

The cards are first shuffled and each 
player *' cuts ” for deal The lowest 
deaJs the cards one at a time, his 
opponent first, until each player has 
thirteen cards. The remaining twenty- 
six cards are packed,*' face down- 
wards, upon the table. The players 
now inspTOt and arrange their hands, 
and then the top card of the twenty- 
six on the table is turned lace upper- 
most on the others. The non-dealer 
now plays for that card ; for example, 
he plays a card that he thinks will take 
a tricl^ and his opponent follows suit, 
either playing a higher one, trumping 
it, or a lower one, just as he likes or 
the exigencies of the hand demand. 
The winner of the trick collects the two 
cards together, reverses them, lays 
them upon the table, and they count 
as a trick in the final score. He then 
takes from the pack the top faced card, 
and puts it into his own hand. The 
loser of the tridc takes the second 
card, which he shows his opponent, and 
places it in his own hand. The next 
card on the pack is then turned face 
foremost, and that is played for by the 
winner of the last trick. Tills proceed- 
ing is gone through until the twenty- 
six cards have b^n picked up, and 
when they have each party will have 
thirteen cards in hand. The cards 
are then played out as at ordinary 
whist, the winner of a trick having to 
play first for the next trick. Trumps 
can be either cut for, or the card first 
turned up on the peck and played 
for may be trumps throughout the 


game. 

All trickB over thirteen count one 
point each, and a game consists of 
five points. Honours are not counted. 

The principal points in the game are 
carefully to remember the cards that 
have hiea played, those your adver- 
•ary has picked up in the course of 
the game, and how many of a suit 
have been played. 

Whlii Scottish, or Catch the Ten— 
This game, very popular north of the 
Tweed, is played by any number of 
persons from two to eight. The twos, 
^ees, fours and fives are discarded 


from the pack; and if necessary for an 
equal division one or two of the sixes. 
When the number of players are two, 
three, five, or seven, each plays on his 
own account ; in other cases as 
partners. 

When two persons play, three hands 
are dealt to each ; the first two hands 
from the top of the pack, after it is 
shufBed and cut ; then other two ; 
and lastly the third two ; the thirty- 
sixth card being turned up. The 
hands are played in the order in which 
they are dealt. In hke manner, 
when three play, two hands are dealt 
for each and played in the same order. 

If the party consists of four or six, 
two and two or three and three are 
partners ; or if of eight, of four part- 
nerships ; the partners sitting oppo- 
site each other with an adversary 
between each two. 

Mods of Playing.— The cards being 
cut, are dealt by one or three at a 
time, and the last one turned up for 
trumps ; they have the same value as 
at Whist, except in the trump suit. 
Forty-one is game, and the points are 
made by counting the cards in the 
tricks taken and the honours of 
trumps. Each card above the player's 
share in the tricks taken counts for 
one. Thus, if four are playing, each 
person’s share of the 36 cards is 9. 
If two partners take eight tricks (4 
multiple by 8 are 32), they reckon 
14 towards game, that being the num- 
ber over their joint shares of twice 
9 or 18. The knave of trumps is the 
best, and reckons for ix, ace next for 
4, king for 3. queen for 2, and the ten 
for 10. They are not reckoned, as at 
whist, by the party to whom they are 
dealt, but to those who take them in 
the course of play^. 

As the names implies, the grand 
object in this game is to Caich the T$n 
of trumps, or to prevent its being 
caught by the adversary. The only 
safe way of saving or pmssing the Ten 
is to play it in a round of trumps, when 
one of your partners has played the 
best trump ; or if yon happen to be 
the last player, and have none of the 
suit led, trump with your ten, if it 
will take the trick, or if your partner 
has already taken it. These are very 
favourable opportunities and do not 
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often occur, so that it is frequently 
necessary to run some risk to secure so 
important a card — ^as by trumping 
suit in a second round, though not 
last player — ^trusting to your partner’s 
holding the best trump, etc. If you 
hold the knave and king or ace and 
king, and have the lead, play two rounds 
of trumps and you will have a chance of 
catching the Ten in the second round, 
or enabling your partner to pass it 
under cover of your best trump. 
But these rules must vary so con- 
siderably according to the greater or 
smaller number of the party playing, 
that it is almost impossible, without 
confusing the learner, to lay down 
particular rules for every case. A 
revoke is punished by the total loss of 
the game. 

Catch the Ten requires almost as 
mucl\ attention and calculation as 
Whist, which it closely resembles. 
Though certainly an inferior game to 
Whist, it is full of amusement. 

Whist, Three-handed.— This game 
of Whist for three players has of late 
been adopted in the clubs. The full 
pack of cards is dealt in the usual 
manner, in four hands. The player 
on the left of the dealer has the option 
of exchanging his own hand for the 
** miss if he refuses to exchange, 
the third player has the refusal of the 
extra hand ; the dealer having the 
last choice. If neither player chooses 
to exchange, the ’’miss" remains on 
the table as an unknown hand. The 
player choosing the " miss ” throws 
up his own cards, which must remain, 
face downwards, on the table, to be 
gathered up after the round for the 
next deal. The deal is determined 
by the lowest cut, and each player 
takes it in turn. In some companies 
they cut for deal at the commencement 
of each game. The game consists of 
fifteen points, all tricks counting alter 
four. Every honour counts ; not as 
in the regular game, but one point for 
each honour held. 

Now, it would seem that little skill 
is required to play at this game, each 
player depending on his own hand. 
But the contrary is the case, for the 
elder hand, having the advantage of 
seeing two hands, can so regulate his 
mode of play as to render h» chances 
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of the game greatly superior to that 
of the other players. 

Another mode of playing Three- 
handed Whist is by rejecting the fourth 
hand altogether, and allowing it to 
remain unseen on the table. Of course 
in this game the best hand must win, 
and there is little scope for ability. 
The game is fifteen up ; every trick, 
above four counting as one, and hon- 
ours scoring each as one point. 

A third plan of playing Three- 
handed Whist is to reject from the 
pack all the twos, threes, fours, and 
fives from each suit — or the twos, ^ees 
and fours, and one of the fives from the 
pack. The game is then played fifteen 
up ; tricks beyond four count each a 
point ; and honours count indivi- 
dually, as in the other three-handed 
games. Each player standing on his 
own chance, he makes the best he can 
out of his twelve cards. It is not so 
amusing a game as either of the 
others. 

CHARADES AND PROVERBS. 

The amusements which we have 
described in this secti6n are now univer- 
sally recognized among the most legi- 
timate means of spending an evening 
agreeably. Charades in tableaux, to 
speak of them first, are acted, not 
spoken. The great rule to be observed 
in playing them is silence, nothing more 
than an exclamation being allowed. 
Both charades and proverbs in tableaux 
are sources of great amusement. The 
charade words must be divided into 
syllables, each one of which is repre- 
sented in a tableau, and the whole 
word is given in a final tableau scene. 
Proverbs arc gi^n in one scene only. 
At the conclusion of the drama the 
guessing begins on the part of the 
audience. If they are successful they, 
in their turn, perform; if not, they 
remain as audience. 

*' Patchwork,” for example, makes 
three pretty scenes. The fimt scene 
is— 

Pakh » — ^Two little girls, dressed in 
expensive costumes in the prevailing 
style, stand as if just meeting. They 
wear jaunty hats and gloves, and carry 
parasols. Both are laughing and point- 
ing to a third little girl, who stands near 
them, hiding her face, as if ashamedr 
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Her dress is poor, calico simbotinet, 
coarse boots, and upon a dress of some 
very light material is a large square 
patch of dark stuff. 

Work, — very pretty tableau can 
be made for this scene by representing 
several trades, each at a small bench or 
table. The costumes can be pictur- 
esque. 

The blacksmith hammering a horse- 
shoe ; the dairy-maid making butter ; 
the cobbler mending a shoe ; the 
milliner trimming a bonnet ; the car- 
penter planing a board ; the cook 
plucking a fowl. In short, as many 
figures as the size of the stage will 
admit, all busy at some work. 

Patchwork . — The scene is a farm- 
kitchen, with several figures.* Centre of 
background is the mother rocking a 
baby ; over the cradle is a patchwork 
quilt. The grandmother, in the fore- 
ground, is sewing upon a piece of patch- 
work. and at her feet a very little girl 
is patting two patches together, with 
a very big needle, very long stitches, 
and a face puckered up as if very intent 
upon the work. ^ 

Good words for charades in tableaux 
are the following : — 

Band-age Cribb-age 

Book-worm Purse-proud 

Hand-some Broom-stick 

Peni-terit In-fan-cy (sea) 

Watch-man Horn-pipe 

Mad-cap Bride-cake 

Proverbs in tableaux resemble the 
charades of which we have just been 
speaking. They are intended to repre- 
sent In scenes some popular proverbs, 
one scene for each, and must l)e guessed 
by the audience. Here is an example : 

** A stitch in time sgves nine." The 
scene is a boudoir with two young 
ladies in handsome walking dresses 
standing in the centre of the fore- 
mund. On a chair, to the left of the 
foreground, is a handsome dress with a 
great rent conspicuous upon it A 
strip of black cambric with torn edges 
basted down is a perfect imitation of 
such a tear. 

One of the young ladies holds up the 
overskirt of her diress and sews up a 
very tiny rent, whilst the other points 
to the tom dress on the chair as if quot- 
ing the proverb. 

The following proverbs will be found 
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very suitable for constructing proverbs 
in tableaux : 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

Hunger is the best sauce. 

Money makes the mare to go. 

It never rains but it pours. 

Killing two birds with one stone. 

Out of the frying pan into the lire. 

The more the merrier ; the fewer the 
better fare. 

Charity begins at home. 

Fine feathers make line birds. 

It's an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. 

Take care of the pence, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves. 

Too many cooks spoil the broth. 

Proverbs Acted by Single Players 
sometimes afford a great deal of 
amusement. In this pastime each 
player must represent by dumb show a 
proverb, or well-known quotatipn or 
saying, in a sulhciently intelligible 
manner to enable, at least, one of the 
company to repeat it aloud. As. how- 
ever, it has been sensibly remarked, the 
performance may sometimes happen to 
be too obscure for the highest capacity, 
a president should be elected — well up 
in the game — empowered to demand an 
explanation of the actor's intentions 
from himself when the riddle has been 
given up by the entire company, and 
to put it to the vote wliether such ex- 
planation shall be admitted or not. In 
case of its being pronounced satisfac- 
tory, the audience pay forfeits for their 
stupidity in not finding out the pro- 
verb. In case of its rejection the per- . 
former pays one as the penalty for his 
inability to render himself intelligible. 

Proverb N o. i . — ^The performer takes 
something to represent a large stone 
and rolls it for a considerable distance. 
He then picks it up. looking at it as if 
expecting to find something on it, and 
appears disappointed. He rolls it 
again, picks it up again, and shows it 
to the company, appearing (by appro- 
priate action) to think its n^edness a 
singular phenomenon. The explana- 
tion of this proverb is soon given : ** A 
rolling stone gathers no moss." 

Proverb No. a.— -A gentleman tries 
to make himself up for the character of 
a male bird of the bam-door species as 
nearly as possible. He opens the per- 
formance by appearing to' be at roost 
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with his head tucked under the side of 
his wing, and one leg in the air. Grad- 
ually he awakens and appears to be 
snumng the morning air. He crows ; 
but not being thoroughly awake drops 
off again. He awakens a second time 
shaking his imaginary feathers and 
crowing prodigiously, as if it were really 
time to rouse himself. He becomes 
wide awake, and indicates as well ajf 
may be that he wants his breakfast. 
He seeks for it on the ground for some 
time, but without success. At length 
he sees something. He flaps his wings 
with delight, and stoops to pick the 
article up with his beak. He secures 
and swallows it with much gusto, and 
crows repeatedly by way of expressing 
delight and assisting digestion. Ex- 
planation : “ It's the early bird that 
picks up the worm." 

An Acted Oharade is a little drawing- 
room drama, by the performance of 
which the players represent first the 
syllables, then the whole of the word. 
The parts may be represented by one 
connected story, or not, as the per- 
formers please ; or they may be dis- 
tinct from one another, which is an 
easier and more common way of repre- 
senting them. In playing charades 
you must make the most of everything 
you can lay hands on. Table-covers 
and coloured blankets do admirably as 
dresses for Indian chiefs ; large scarfs 
make excellent turbans ; ladies’ shawls 
do for trains ; and with some white 
aprons and caps, the theatrical ward- 
robe is soon completed. You can manu- 
facture Mont Blanc out of two chairs, 
a fishing-rod and a sheet ; an Irish car 
out of a couch judiciously draped, with 
a circular tea-tray to represent the 
wheel, and so with other things. A 
room with folding-doors is of course 
best for a stage ; but wanting this, an 
iron rod suspended across the end of 
the room on which a pair of curtains 
can be hung will answer the purpose. 
Impromptu charades are always the 
funniest. 

To Make Charades Sueeessful the 

following hints should be remembered 
and acted upon. Choose one person to 
organize and direct the band of actors. 
Let the choice fall on one who is quick 
to decide on the suitability of words 
and scenes. Let the scenes be of short 
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duration, and see that the conversation 
is kept up with spirit. If the number 
of actors will admit of having two 
parties, let them act alternately, for 
long pauses between the scenes weary 
the spectators. The more complete 
the transformations, the greater the 
fun. 

The following, by the author of ** A 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam," will serve 
for illustration of the outlines of a 
charade : 

The word is " Ringlet." — Ring 
might turn on the loss of this orna- 
ment, and the suspicion of theft against 
one of the servants, who is consequently 
discharged. 

Let might be a house to let, where the 
discharged 'servant has found a situa- 
tion. The old master and mistress 
take the apartments, and, on unpack- 
ing the portmanteau, the long-lost ring 
is found at the bottom of it. Of course, 
due reparation is made to the suspected 
servant, and she is taken back to her 
old service at increased wages. Mak- 
ing the part of the servant Irish would 
increase the fun. 

The Whole. — If the plot is still 
carried on, there might be a party at 
the same people’s house ; the daughter 
is engaged to be married ; the gentle- 
man is seated near her ; she suddenly 
becomes uneasy ; he questions her, 
but she declares there is nothing the 
matter ; suddenly a little girl, a 
younger sister, one of the enfant ter- 
rible kind, who has been very mischie- 
vous all the time, jumps up from under 
the table, holding aloft a false ringlet, 
the loss of which had caused the poor 
young lady’s distress. General aston- 
ishment of the giafsts, and discomfiture 
of the young lady, would close this last 
scene. 

The following is a short list of suit- 


able charade words 

: — 

Accent 

Axe-sent 

Accident 

Axe-sigh-dent 

Altar 

Awl-tar 

Announce 

Ann-ounce 

Artful 

Art-full 

Apex 

Ape-x 

Artless 

Art-less 

Assail 

Ass-ale 

Bagpipe 

Bag-pipe 

Bandage 

Band-age 

Bedlam 

Bed-lamb 

Behead 

Bee-head 
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Blacksmith 

Black-smith 

Bulrush 

Bull-rush 

Carpet 

Car-pet 

Crossbow 

Cross-beau 

Cutlass 

Cut-lass 

Cashier 

Cash-ear 

Catastrophe 

Cat-ass-trophe 

Dolphin 

Doll-fin 

Donkey 

Don-key 

Footpad 

Foot-pad 

Flatten 

Flat- ten 

Hamlet 

Hani-let 

Handcuff 

Hand-cuff 

Hartshorn 

Hearts-hom 

Humdrum 

Hum-drum 

Idol 

Eve-doll 

Illbred* 

Ili-brod 

Implore 

Imp-lore 

Invest 

Inn-vest 

Insight 

Inn-sight 

Loadstone 

Loadi^.tone 

Messmate 

Mess-mate 

Mistake 

Mis-take 

Nightmare 

Night-mare 

Nightshade 

Night-shade 

Nosegay 

Nose-gay 

Outfit 

Out-fit 

Pilot 

Pie-lot 

Ringlet 

Ring-let 

Shamrock 

Sham-rock 

Toilet 

Toy-let 

Welcome 

WMl-come 

Wilful 

Will-full 

Yellow 

Ycl-low 


We give here an example of an act- 
ing charade : — 

BULL*S-BTE. 

First Syllable— Bulls. 

Characters. 

Terence O’Connor. A broth of m hoy. 

Mr. Blarney. A fine ould Irish gen- 
tleman. 

Norar. His only daughter. 

Costumes. — Terence^mB.y wear a shab- 
by t lil-coat, knee-breeches (or rolled- 
up trousers), a high stand-up collar 
(cut out of paper), and a very battered 
hat. Old Blarney should be attired 
in a similar costume ; his hair must 
be whitened by Time or the flower- 
dredger. Norah must dress in a very 
simple style. 

Enter Terence. 

Terence. Ochl it's a sin and a 
shame to see a fine young man cut off 
in his prime, and made miserable for the 
rest of his life by a pair of iligant black 
eyes. Though it’s my own tongue 
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that’s to blame entirely, for if I’d kept 
it still I might have gone on talking to 
her till this present moment. I was in 
too great a hurry to pop the delicate 
question ; for though we had known 
each other ever since we were babies in 
arms, it wasn’t decent for me to try to 
strike up a match at our very first 
^meeting. So when I said to her, 

Norah, darlint, I mane to talk to 
Father Maguire to-morrow,” she got 
into such a towering passion, that I 
was glad to get out of her sight. Since 
then I’ve never clapped eyes on her« 
though it’s many a time I’ve peeped 
through the keyhole, and seen her 
looking so disconsolate, that I’ve felt 
terribly inclined to make it up wit lx 
her. I know she’s sorry she drove me 
away from her side at the very moment 
I was kneeling at her feet, and offering 
her my heart and hand, to say nothing 
of the pig and the field of praties. She 
must the most miserable creature in 
the world ; but what’s her misery com- 
pared to mine ? I can’t even sleep a 
wink at night for dreaming of her; 
and though I’ve banished her from my 
thoughts entirely, I can think of no- 
thing else. Bedad t here comes her 
ould father. I thought the family 
had gone to bed. 

Enter Blarney. 

Blarney. I’m sure I heard some- 
body. Who can it be at this time o’ 
night ? 

Terence. Good - evening, Mister 
Blarney. 

Blarney. Sure then I did hear 
somebody. 

Terence. Your stupid ould ears 
have deceived you, Mister Blarney. 
There hasn’t been a soul near the place, 
barring the pig. 

Blarney. That’s as fine a bull as 
I’ve heard for a long time. Sure, 
haven’t you yourself been lurking 
about the premises ? 

Terence. Bedad I I clean forgot 
that. Maybe it was me that disturbed 
you ? 

Blarney. Maybe it was ; and if 
it’s not troubling you too much. Mister 
O’Connor, might I be so bould as to 
ask what brings you here so late ? 

Terence. Your daughter’s to blame 
entirely. She refused to marry me ; 
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and as IVe made a vow never to speak 
another word to her, I thought I’d 
just come and say farewell ” before I 
started by the train for Ameriky. 

Blarnby. Ameriky I Why, the 
boy’s mad I Norah, the darlint, will 
break her little heart. 

Terence. Never fear that. If she’d 
a heart at all, she’d never have been 
hard-hearted enough to have broken 
mine. 

Blarney. I’ll call her out at once. 
I wouldn’t have her lose your iligant 
pig and your beautiful crop of praties 
for the world. 

Terence. That’s foinly said, Mr. 
Blarney. But, depend upon it, the 
girl won’t listen to you. 

Blarney. You’re mistaken, en- 
tirely. If she was as deaf as a post 
she’d listen to her poor ould father. 
{Calling,) Here, Norah 1 Norah 
machree, come here this minute. 

Terence. Stop a bit. I’ll turn my 
back upon her, and listen to what she 
says. It’s getting dark, and she won’t 
know who I am. 

Blarney. Oh, you’re a clever boy. 

Enter Norah. 

N ORAH. Was it calling me you were, 
father dear ? If it’s supper you’re 
wanting, it won’t be ready for ten 
minutes at least. 

Blarney. Bother the supper ; I 
have got bad news for you, my jewel. 

Norah. Good gracious I Has any- 
thing happened to the pig. 

Blarney. No ; saints bo praised, 
the pig is all right I But poor Terence 
O’Connor is going to Ameriky. 

Norah. Oh 1 don’t say so, if you 
love me. (Crying.) What shall I do 
without the dear boy ? And it's I 
that's driven him away. Oh, dear 1 
oh, dear I (Puts apron to her eyes, walks 
across, and runs against Terence.) 
Holy Mother 1 who’s that ? Why, I 
declare its Terence himself. Terence, 
darlint, you won’t be leaving your 
own Norah ? 

Terence. It isn’t me, machree, it's 
a gentleman from Dublin. 

[Blarney bursts into a violent fit of 

laughter, 

Norah (Aside), It*s Terence him- 
self. There’s not another boy in 
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Limerick that could make such a 
beautiful bull as that. I’ll tease him a 
little. (Aloud to Terence.) If you 
please. Mister Gentleman from Dublin, 
was it you that brought the message 
from Terence ? 

Terence. It was, miss. 

Norah. And will you be seeing the 
poor boy again ? 

Terence. Yes, I intend calling 
upon him before he goes away. 

Norah. Then tell him, sir, that the 
young woman he’s running away from 
forgives him, although he did steal her 
poor father’s pig. 

[Blarney tries to stifle his laughter. 

Terence (Turning round). That’s 
not true ! Mister Blarney, I appeal to 
you. Did I ever carry off one of your 
family. 

Blarney. You never did, sir. 
Saints forbid that I should suspect 
a gentleman from Dublin 1 It was 
the boy Terence that stole the hapless 
little animal. 

Terence. I can’t stand this any 
longer. Norah I Mister Blarney I do 
you want to drive me out of my 
senses ? Are you playing the fool 
with me, or did I really steal a pig 
unbeknown to myself ? It's Terence 
O’Connor that asks. (Blarney and 
Norah laugh.) Oh I plase don’t 1 lugh. 

Norah. Will you promise, then, 
never to get angry with your own 
Norah ? 

Terence. Yes, darlint. 

Norah. And that you’ll never 
think of leaving ould Ireland again ? 

Terence. I’ll promise r'n\^hing 
that’s ra.sonable, if you’ll onlv pro- 
mise to make oul\J Mister Blarney my 
mother-in -law. 

Blarney. Terence, you’re a broth 
of a boy, and I don't mind giving my 
consent to your marriage, providing 
Norah’s agreeable. 

Terence. Say the word, honey, 
and call me back from Ameriky. 

Norah. Get away with you, do. 

Terence. Where to, darlint ? 

Norah. To Father Maguire’s if you 
please. (They embrau,) 

Blarney. The boy’s bulls will 
make his fortune yet. Come to 
supper, my darlint! 


[Ejceunt. 
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Second SytLABLE.— E ye. 

CharacUvs, 

Mr Tbsty. An irascible old gentle^ 
man, 

Mr. Rapid. A fast young gentleman, 
Mrs. Testy. A sympathetic old lady, 
Dora. A charming young lady. 
Costumes. — As the al^ve characters 
are^ supposed to be gentlemen and 
ladies of the present period, there 
will be no difficulty in finding suitable 
dresses. Rapid ought to be attired 
in a smart morning suit. Should a 
juvenile performer take the part of 
Mr. Testy he will require a very 
high white cravat and a pair of spec- 
tacles. to make himself appear suffi- 
ciently venerable. • 

Enter Rapid tvith bandage ovar right 
eye. 

Rapid (talking very fast). Treat, 
this 1 Fancy getting a black eye to- 
day. just as I am about to make the 
acquaintance of my beloved governor's 
old friend Testy and his niece, the 
lovely and accomplished Dora. How 
very provoking. Never had such 
a thing before, though I'm turned two- 
and-twenty. Let me see— 22 by 365 
gives something over 8,000. IVe 
actually existed for 8,000 days, and 
never experienced till this morning the 
delights of a blackeye. Now, I don't 
object to black eyes as a rule, but I do 
object to having one to-day. It’s 
some consolation that I got it while 
doing my duty as a defender of the 
rights of property. Coming up Regent 
Street I see a charming young lady 
looking in a bonnet-shop, while a repul- 
sive young man is picking her pocket. 

I alarm the first an^ollar the second. 
The young lady faints and is carried 
into a shop by an elderly female. The 
young man shows fight, gives me a 
back-hander, which effectively closes 
my right eye and wakes the lion within 
me. I struggle with the pu|piacious 
young man, and succeed in getting from 
him the purse of the sensitive young 
lady. The disappointed young man 
breaks away from me and rushes blindly 
into the arms of a vigilant policeman. I 
enter shop, throw myself at the feet 
of convalescent young lady, and 
resitore to her the purse. Emotional 
elderly female weeps, embraces me, 
and thanks me in the name of her 


niece, whose looks express intense 
atitude. I rush out of shop, call a 
atisom, drive to the nearest butcher, 
purchase half a pound of beef-steak, 
and clap it on my eye damaged by dis- 
honest, but muscular young man. I 
then drive home, wash, dress and re- 
move beef-steak. I turn out again, 
•jump into another Hansom, and drive 
here to meet, according to appointment, 
the lovely and accomplished female 
whom my governor wants me to 
marry. He and old Testy have ar- 
ranged everything : and if Dora likes 
me, and I like her, there will be 
nothing to prevent us entering into 
the blessed state of matrimony next 
week — nothing but this horrible black 
eye I I’m half afraid it will upset 
the pretty little scheme which has 
been concocted by the old gentleman. 
How can I hope to make a favourable 
impression on a simple-minded girl 
with this ! bandage and 

slkows black eye.) I wonder how it's 
getting on ? I wish there was a look- 
ing-glass in the room. I must try to 
keep it covered, as I don't want to be 
taken for a prize-fighter. 

Enter Mrs. Testy. 

Mrs. T. How do you do, Mr. Rapid ? 

I have long looked forward to this 
meeting. 

Rapid (covering his black eye with 
pocket-handkerchief). My dear madam, 

I am delighted to make your acquain- 
tance. 

[Places his left hand over eye and 
gives her his right, 
Mrs. T. I saw your papa last week, 
and learnt from him that you were 
disposed to regard my niece with a 
favourable eye. (Aside.) 1 wonder 
why he keeps his handkerchief up. 

Rapid. Oh yes 1 (Aside.) I should 
be sorry to let her see my unfavour- 
able eye. 

Mrs. T. (Aside). I declare he*s 
weeping. His wicked father wi^es 
him to contract a marriage that is 
repugnant to him. (Aloud.) Young 
man, look me in the face. You love 
another I 

Rapid. You are Quite mistaken, 
madam. My heart has never yet 
been wounded by the arrows of Master 
Cupid. (Aside.) What* is the stupid 
old woman driving at ? 
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Mrs. T. Do not attempt to de- 
ceive me, young man. One blighted 
being can feel for another. I, who 
was driven by a father's threats to 
accept the hand of a gentleman that I 
didn^t care two pins for, can under- 
stand those bitter tears that you try 
in vain to check I (Weeps,) 

Rapid. Really, Mrs. Testy, I am 
at a loss to comprehend your meaning. 
My father never threatened me in his 
life. 

Mrs T. You play your part well, 
young man. It is noble of you to 
attempt to screen your bad father ; 
but, as I said before, you cannot de- 
ceive me. 1 will leave you to complete 
your self-sacrifice. 

Rapid. You’re very kind. I’m 
sure. 

Mrs T. (Gazing at him with an 
expression of pity). Poor young man I 
Allow me to embrace you. 

[RfisAtfs into his arms, then bursts into 
a fit of crying, and Exit. 

Rapid. What a remarkable old 
person ! She seems to be somewhat 
mad. I hope Dora doesn't take after 
her. I wonder where I can have met 
her before ; her face seems quite 
familiar to me. Oh for another slice of 
beef I How this troublesome eye of 
mine smarts. 

Enter Mr. Testy on Rapid's left. 
I wonder whether I could find the cook. 

Testy (In loud voice). Good-morn- 
ing, Master Reginald. 

Rapid (Starting). Good gracious, 
how you made me jump ! 

Testy. My name is Testy ! (Offers 
hand to Rapid, who in taking it exposes 
his black eye for a moment.) 

Rapid. I am proud to meet so old 
a friend of my father. (Aside.) I 
hope he didn't catch sight of the eye. 

Testy. You've commenced the 
battle early. 

Rapid. Oh yes, exactly so. (Aside.) 
He must have seen it. 

Testy. Well, there's nothing like 
punctuality. Mslny a match has been 
spoiled for want of it. 

Rapid. (Aside.) He evidently 
takes me for a prize-fighter. 

Testy. You have not seen Dora 
yet ? Poor girl 1 her nerves received 
a dreadful shock this morning. 

Rapid. I'm very sorry to hear 
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that. (Aside.) I wonder how they’ll 
bear the second shock — the appearance 
of my right optic ? 

Testy. I'd advise you to say no- 
thing to her about the ring this morn- 
ing. 

Rapid. The ring I Oh, of course 
not. I should be sorry ever to allude 
to it in her presence. 

Testy, What, sir I Do you mean 
to tell me that you will never talk to 
her about the ring. 

Rapid. Never, sir I I could not 
degrade myself so. 

Testy. Degrade yourself by marry- 
ing my niece ! What do you mean, 
you scoundrel ? 

Rapid. •Now don't be cross. I 
never said a word about marriage, so 
it's evident we don't clearly understand 
each other. 

Testy. You said you would never 
speak to her about the ring ! 

Rapid. You mean the wedding- 
ring ! (Laughing.) 1 declare I thought 
you were talking about the prize-ring. 

Testy. (Haughtily.) Sir, I have a 
horror of prizc-fightuig, and am not 
in the habit of talking about that ring 
with which you seem so familiar. 

Rapid. Forgive me, sir. I did not 
intend to hurt your feelings. 

Testy. Well, then, shake hands. 
By the way, what's the matter with 
your eye ? 

Rapid. Nothing worth speaking of. 
Merely a slight discoloration of the 
surrounding parts. I think it advisable 
not to expose it. (Drops handkerchief. 
Testy seizes him by the shoulders.) 

Testy. You call that a slight dis- 
coloration I I ^should very much 
like to know, sir, what you consider a 
black eye. How dare you come here, 
sir, with such an eye as that ? 

Rapid. Allow me to explain. This 
blackened optic is an honourable dis- 
figurement. It was obtained in a good 
fight. 

Testy. I thought as much. You 
are a disgrace to your family. 

Rapid. Sir, I did not come here to 
be insulted. 

Testy. No, sir ; you came here to 
insult us. 

Rapid. Do you take me for a prize- 
fighter ? 

Testy. I do, sir; you carry the 
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badge of your calling upon your face. 

Rapid. I will leave this house at 
once. 

Tssrr. My servants shall kick you 
out, sir. 

Enter Mrs. Tbsty and Dora. 
Mrs. T. Good gracious I What is 
all this noise about ? (Sees Rapid’s 
black eye, and screams.) I declare my 
wicked husband has actually given that 
blighted being a black eye t 
Dora. Oh, aunt I Why that’s the 
brave young gentleman who restored 
my purse to me. 

Mrs. T. So it is. How foolish of 
me to forget him I Young man — dear 
Reginald , embrace me again I (Rushes 
into his arms.) * 

Testy. What’s the meaning of 
this, I should like to know ? Perhaps 
you can tell me, Dora ? 

Dora. Oh, uncle dear ! That’s 
the gentleman who fought that horrible 
man in Regent Street this morning, 
and got back all my money. (Aside.) 
What a dear young man he is I That 
black eye which he got in defending me 
quite t^omes him. 

Tbsty. Reginald, my boy, I have 
wronged you. My niece is yours. 
Take her — ^be happy. (Weeps.) 

Mrs. T. Ah, me f It’s toolatenow 
to save the poor young man from his 
doom. (Weeps.) 

Dora. Oh, Mr. Rapid, forgive my 
uncle ; he is always in such a hurry I 
You can’t know whether you like me 
yet ! 

Testy. Nonsense I Of course he 
likes you. Don't be self-willed. 

Dora. I’m sure I shall faint. 
Rapid. Faint, doling Dora, by 
all means. This arm that was raised 
in your defence a few honrs ago shall 
support you now. {Exeunt. 

The Whole Word. — Bull’s Eye. 
Characters. 

Smith, Browh, Jones, and Robin- 
son, Effective Members of the Puddle- 
hek Volunteer Rifle C orps. 
Sergeant Bang. Drill Instructor. 
Tomkins, a Recruit. 

Costumes. — The uniform of the Pud- 
dlelock Corps may be got ready 
In a very short space of time. Any 
descriptinn of coat or jacket may be 
worn. The belts and gaiters are to 
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be formed of brown paper, and 
cocked hats of the same material 
may be substituted for caps. Tom- 
kins will not wear the uniform of the 
corps. 

Enter Sergeant Bang, Smith, Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, marching in 
single file. 

• Bang. Halt I To the right face. 
Stand at ease 1 (Volunteers go through 
the motions indicated by words of 
command.) Attention I Privates 
Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
you are to proceed at once to the prac- 
tice-ground to shoot off the tie made 
by you for the Puddlelock Challenge 
Cup. You will fire one shot each at 
three hundred yards. 

Smith. The marker hasn’t come 
yet, sergeant. I’ve sent Tomkins 
to look for him. 

Bang. Oh, then, you’d better wait 
here till he comes. Stand at ease — 
stand easy a moment. [Exit. 

Brown. I say, Smith, if you hadn't 
made me laugh I should have won 
the prize last night. 

Smith. My dear boy, I didn’t make 
you laugh ; it was Jones. 

Jones. I merely called your atten- 
tion to little Dobson’s elegant position 
while firing at the long range from the 
knee. It was much better that you 
should lose the match than miss the 
chance of seeing Dobson in the regula- 
tion position. 

Brown. Poor little chap, he looked 
for all the world like one of those fat 
Chinese idols. 

Smith. I thought he’d never get np 
again. 

Brown. I shall win to-day, I’m 
confident. 

Smith. I’m not at all sure of that ; 
something tells me that I shall come 
off the conqueror. 

Jones. Now don’t be too fast. I 
tell you beforehand I shall make a 
bull’s-eye with my shot. 

Robinson. I wish I was as certain 
of success as you all seem to be. (Alf 
laugh.) 

Smith. Poor fellow-Mlid he want 
the Challenge Cup I 
Brown. Let me give you a bit of 
advice, Robinson. Shut your eye and 
press the trigger at the same time, 
and you’ll perhape have just such good 
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hick as you had last night. II you aim 
at the buirs-eye you are sure to lose. 

Robinson. I mean to try my best 
for the prize, in spite of your chaff. 

Jones. Fancy Robinson the cham- 
pion shot of Puddlelock. Wouldn't he 
give himself airs 1 

Robinson. Not 1 1 I shouldn’t 
give myself half so many airs as some, 
people I could mention do now. 

EnUf Tomkins and Sergeant Bang. 

Tomkins. The marker’s come t 
And almost everybody belonging to 
Puddlelock waiting to see the sport. 
Oh. don’t I wish I was an effective I 

Bang. Squad : Attention I — Right 
about face — March I 

[Bsauni Smith. Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson. 

Now, Mr. Tomkins, let me put you 
through your facings. Attention I 
Keep your head up. sir ; shoulders 
square to the front ; knees perfectly 
straight. 

Tomkins. Can’t I go and see the 
shooting ? 

Bang. No talking, sir. Now. sir. 
attend to me. On the word Face,” 
place the hollow of the right foot 
smartly against the left heel, keeping 
the shoulders square to the front. On 
the word “ Two,” raise the toes, and 
turn a quarter circle to the right on 
both heels, which must be placed to- 
gether. To the right. (Tomkins 
draws back foot.) As you were I Wait 
till the word '* face ” is given. To the 
right face 1 (Tomkins draws bach 
left foot.) As you were I The left heel 
must never quit the ground. Pay 
attention, sir 1 To the right face I 
(Tomkins executes the order correctly.) 
Two 1 (Tomkins tries to turn round 
to the left, and tumbles down.) As you 
were I Don’t you know your right 
from your left ? 

Tomkins. Oh yes 1 I know, but I 
fomt. 

Bang. Must try to remember, sir. 
Here come the competitors. 1 wonder 
who’s the winner ? 

EnUr Smith. Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson. 

Tomkins, What news. Brown } 
Bkown, Bad news, I’ll read you 
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the score. (Reads paper.) ** Robin- 
son, three ; Jones, one ; Smith, none ; 
Brown, none.” 

Tomkins. What, is old Robinson 
first ? 

Smith. Yes. by accident. 

B Ro WN. J ones made me laugh again. 

Jones. Serve you right, for nudg- 
ing my elbow. 

Robinson. I don’t care for your 
chaff now. I’ve got the cup, and mean 
to keep it. (Dances about.) 

Bang. Private Robinson, you are 
an honour to the corps ; shake hands. 

Tomkins. Shake hands with me. 
too, there’s a good fellow. Though I’m 
only a recruit. I can respect the man 
who makes three points with one shot. 

Bang. Squad, fall in I Attention I 
Right face. Quick march I 
[All march out, Tomkins not in step 

ENTERTAINING TRICKS 

To Foree a Card.— The trick must be 
performed in such a way that the selec- 
tor thinks he has really chosen the card 
himself. The card to be forced should 
be placed at the bottpm of the pack, 
the pack held in the right hand, and 
half of it taken off and held in the left 
hand. The hands are then held side by 
side, a few cards from underneath 
either set are fanned between the 
hands, and the second finger of one 
hand kept upon the card tlmt is to be 
forced, i.e. the bottom one. A circular 
movement is then made and continued 
with the hands, and the cards that 
have been fanned in the centre are 
made to revolve over one another at 
the same time. This last action is 
done with the forefingers and thumbs. 
The whole of the^ards. except that to 
be taken, should be held tightly when 
the c^d is about to be picked, and the 
attention of the person who is taking 
the pard should be distracted as much 
as possible by some bantering or 
humorous remark. Then as the fingers 
of the selector approach the cards, the 
centre where the forced card is, is 
brought to his fingers, and the card 
thrust into them. Do not look at the 
cards but at the selector’s hand when 
placing the card into it. Where more 
than one card is to be forced, all the 
forcing cards must be kept at the 
bottom oi those in the right hand* 
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It sometimes happens that the per* 
former runs up against some one who 
not take a forced card, and in that 
it is well to let him take another. 
Aitcr another person has been induced 
to take the forced card, ask for the 
wrong card, have it returned to the 
middle of the pack, make the pass 
which is described later, and show the 
card on the top of the pack. 

To Palm a Card.— This can be more 
easily learnt by a study of Conjuring 
illustration than from any description. 
The card is first held between the first 
finttr and thumb as in Fig. i ; with 
the forefinger slide the card into the 
palm of the hand (Fig. 2), cover the 
card with the fingers as in^ Figs. 3 and 
7, and the back of the hand can be 
displayed. Those who cannot cover 
tile card with the hand will find it ad- 
visable when the position as in Fig. 5 
has been attained almost to close the 
hand, at the same time folding the 
card, and retaining it held by the 
thumb in the palm. 

The Sl^ie*Hinded Pass. — The 
effect of this tr^k is to pass the cards 
in the top half of the pack to the bot- 
tom, i.e. so that a card that may have 
been placed on the top of the pack by 
a member of the company will be 
immediately found in the centre. 
The cards are first held between the 
thumb and the second, third and 
fourth fingers, the first finger being 
held jpst underneath the cards. Half 
of the pack is then dropped into the 
palm ofthehand. the forefinger pushes 
up the bottom half, and with the thumb 
and Algers the cards are packed to- 
gether again. 

To Read a Paek of Cards.— The 

effect of this trick on the audience is 
as follows : — A pack of cards is shuffled 
by one of the audience, handed to the 
performer, who holds the pack in front 
of him and shows the front card to the 
audience. He then puts the cards be- 
hind his back, thinks deeply, and then 
names the next card. He brings the 
pack in front of him again, and shows 
the card that he named as the front 
one. He then goes through the whole 
pack in the same manner. 

^t is done in this manner A card 
is retained in the trousers pocket, from 
whence it is secured and palmed, and 
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when the pack is returned, the palmed 
card is placed face foremost on the 
top of the pack, i.e. thejireverse way to 
the others. The pack is then held on a 
level with the elbows, and the per- 
former can of course see the bottom 
card of the pack. After noting it, and 
taking care that the audience does not 
. see him looking at it. he passes his 
hands behind his back, and puts it over 
the card the audience have seen at the 
other side of the pack. After thinking 
for a- moment or two. he tells them 
what the next card will be, brings the 
pack from behind his back, and shows 
the card in the front. He now notes 
the next card, and repeats the experi- 
ment. It is wtU not to go right 
through the pack. 

To Balanee Coins.— Lay three pen- 
nies edge to edge in a row in the left 
hand, and upon them place the wood 
that has been concealed in the palm of 
the right hand. Grip the ends of the 
stick between the thumb and second 
finger of the right hand, at the same 
time holding the top and bottom coins 
tightly. The coins can then be raised 
perpendicularly, and shown as if self- 
supported upon their own edges. 

To Hold a Penny so that a Strong 
Han eannot take it from the Fingers.— 
This trick is only suitable for a very tall ^ 
person, or at any rate should be played 
with a person much shorter than the 
performer. A challenge is put forth 
that a penny held between the fingers 
cannot be taken away by another party 
without his touching the person holding 
the penny. The penny is shown held 
in the ordinary way, but immediately 
the challenge is accepted, the hand is 
held high above the head. If the oppo- 
nent jumps in the air, or stands upon a 
chair, the coin should be held away so 
that it cannot be reached. 

To Hang a |{it on tko Pantl of a 
Door.— This is a very effective trick on 
entering a drawing-room. The per- 
former. with hand covered by his hat, 
mbs a pencil sharply down the side of 
the door. The pen^ will adhere to it. 
and a hat with a flat brim can be hung 
upon the pencil. Don't spoil the paint 
on a friend's best door, nowever. 

Two Corks.— A cork is held in each 
hand between tiie thumb and first 
finger, close to the palm. The trick 
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is to remove with the first finger and 
thumb of the right hand the cork 
that is held in the left hand, while 
at the same time holding the cork 
in the right with the first finger and 
thumb of the other hand. The 
forefinger and thumb of one hand are 
inserted inside the loop made by the 
other. See illustration. 

A Novelty. — Undertake to show 
something that has never been seen 
before, and which, after all have seen 
it. will never be seen again. 

This is done by cracking a nut. ex- 
hibiting the kernel, and then eating it. 

A Glass of Water that must he 
Spilled. — Fill the glass, and lay a piece 
of thin card or paper over the top. dex- 
terously turn the glass upside down, 
and place it upon the table, which must 
be level, then draw away the paper or 
card, leaving the water in the glass. 
It will be impossible to remove the 
glass from the table without spilling 
the water. Do not perform this in a 
drawing-room. 

The Wystorious Paper Bands.->Pro- 

cure three strips of pa|^r, each 2 or 3 
feet in length by i inch in width, paste, 
and a pair of scissors. Paste the ends 
of the Ifirst strip of paper together. 
Twist the second strip of paper once, 
and paste tlie ends of that together. 
Twist the tliird strip of paper twice, 
and paste the ends of that together 
also ; i.e. make three paper loops. 
Exhibit the first loop, and remark 
that the obvious effect if you cut 
it in half, stripwise, will be«fto make 
two loops. The loops should then be 
cut. Now pick up the second loop 
and remark that you are going to do 
the same with this loop. Cut the loop 
of paper, and a loop twice the sise will 
be produced. Now pick up the third 
loop, and cut that in the same manner, 
and two loops, one inside the other, will 
be produced. In the case of the loop 
with the double twist, it will require a 
little dexterity to keep this twist 
masked, especially when cutting the 


^ Td Lift a Man with Five Fingers.— 


Two persons put their index fingers 
under the insteps of the person who is 
to be lifted, two others place a finger 
Wnder each elbow, and a fifth puts his 
Morefinger under the chin of the subject. 


At a given signal each peraon lifts his 
hand, and ^e person is raised up. 
The result nmy seem very surprising, 
but it is only a question of the equal 
subdivision of weight. The average 
human being weighs about 11 stone, 
so that each finger has only to sustain 
about 30 lbs. weight, which is not 
^ difficult. 

To Project a Draughtsman from a 
Column. — This experiment is performed 
by means of draughts or backgammon 
** men.” Build up a column of ten or 
twelve pieces, stand it upon the table, 
and with the thumb and forefinger 
propel, or shoot, a single disc along 
the table violently against the pile. 
The piece thus launched will strike the 
pile tangenti^ly in one of two ways — 
either it will hit it at the point of con- 
tact of two discs, in which case two 
men will be projected from the column, 
or it will strike a single disc, in which 
case one piece only will be projected. 
The stability of the other pieces will 
not be disturbed. 

MATCH TRICKS. 

No. 1. — Lay twenty-fohr matches on 
a table to form nine squares. Take 
away eight matches and leave two 
squares only. 

Make the nine squares in the follow- 
ing manner : — 



Now take away the eight matches 
marked with a cross ; two squares only 
remain, one in the centre of the other. 

No. 2. — Take twenty-four matches 
and form a square of eight piles, each 
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containing three matches^ so that each 
side of the square contains nine. Add 
one. then three, and afterwards four 
matches in such a way that in each case 
there are still only nine matches in each 
side and at top and bottom. 

It is accomplished in the following 
manner ; — 


Fig. I 


III HI 

HI 

III 

III 

III III 

HI 

Take a match from the top left-hand 
corner, and add it to the three in the 

centre of the top row, 

, now add an 

extra match to the three in the centre 

of the left-hand row. 

• 

Fig. 


11 nil 

III 

• nil 

HI 

HI 

III 


Now take one match from the top- 
right-hand corner and add it to the pile 
in the centre of the top row. take one 
from the left-kand bottom corner, and 
add it to the pile just above it. and one 
from the right hand bottom corner to 
the pile above that abo. Add three 
extra matches, to make each centre 
pile consbt of five, and each corner two. 



Fig. 

3 

11 

mil 

n 

UXXl 


mil 

11 

mil 

XI 


Take one match from each corner 
and add it to the centre piles in the 
top and bottom rows. Then add an 
extra match to each of the centre piles. 

Fig. 4 

I iiinii I 

niiTii iiiini 

X IllIIlI X 

The sides of the square contain nine 
in each case. 

Mo. 8. — Lay twelve matches to form 
four equal squares (see following dia- 
gram), and then remove and replace 
four matches so as to make only three 
squares of the same size as the others. 
It is accomplished in the manner de- 
ptcled in the second diagram. 


AMUSEMENTS 


rn 



SHADOWGRAPHY. 

This very old entertainment is not 
often introduced into drawing-rooms 
nowadays, but it always affords con- 
siderable amusement to the little ones. 
To become expert in the art consider- 
able time must be spent in practice, in 
order to make the fingers pliant, and to 
learn how properly to secure the best 
positions. A few good ones are shown 
in our illustration, and a little ex- 
perience with these will soon enable the 
performer to invent many other equally 
good ones-— especially if he uses a few 
cardboard figures, which may be easily 
made. A candle will supply quite 
sufficient lighting power in a small 
room, and the hands should be held 
about two feet away from the candle, 
and about four feet away from the 
screen, which should be tightly 
stretched on a wooden frame. The 
performer will do well to work with the 
screen supported on the edge of a table, 
and he can then rest his scenery and 
arms on the table if necessary, though 
very often the scenery is fixed in the 
sides of the frame. Considerable fun 
may be got out of shadowgraphy by 
introducing sham fights, etc. ; and one 
should remember that elderly folk are 
only grown-up children, and that this 
entertainment is just as likely to appeal 
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to an audience of adults as to (me of 
children. 

SECOND SIGHT. 

This very popular form of entertain- 
ment has h^ many exponents from 
Irving Bishop to the Zancigs, and its 
successful exhibition depends entirely 
upon the assistant having a very good 
memory. The usual method of per- 
forming it is for one of the exponent to 
be blindfolded, and to remain upon the 
stage, while the other moves among 
the audience, borrowing for a moment 
watches, knives, coins, cheques, rail- 
way tickets, etc. The latter then asks 
the blindfolded assistant some such 
question as, “ What is this ? ’* and the 
assistant tells the name of the article, 
its value (in the case of a coin or 
cheque) r the number or date it bears, 
etc. The whole feat is worked by an 
elaborate system of codes. Usually 
the first letter of a word or sentence is 
the index. By way of example we will 
simply assume that the following is the 
code for numbers : — 

A n> o S = 5 

M= I T = 6 

N = 2 U= 7 

p = 3 W = 8 

R = 4 Y s= 9 

The number on a railway ticket is, 
we will say, 3526. Tlio examiner 
would ask, “ Please 5 ay the iVumber 
on This ? ’* That is only a simple illus- 
tration. given for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the principle. 

In the early stages it may be helpful 
to have a code and use sentences of 
which only the first letter of each is to 
be noted, e.g. suppose the name wanted 
is ** Alfred King." The questioner 
would say: — 

A. Are yon able to tell me this name? 

L. Let us hear. 

F. Find it quick. 

R. ReaUy 1 

£. Expedite youiseli 

D. Do. 

K. Kindly hurry. 

I. If you please. 

N. No? 

G. Get on. do. 

But this is so obvious that it is advis- 
able to code the letters, e.g. ; — 


A=»HH*iO 0 -V V-C 
B«I IbP P»WW«D 
C-J J «0 Q-XX-E 
D«KK«R R=YY«F 
E-LL-.S S»Z Z-G 
F« M M-T T « A 
G«N N-U U=B 
and then the name given would be 
coded something like the following 
A B H. Here, tell me this name. 

L « S. Say it quickly. 

F as M. Make haste. 

R a Y. You ought to be able to. 
E a L. Look sharp. 

D= K. Kindly. 

Kb R. Run on with the surname. 

I B P. Please. 

N B U. *lfrry. 

G B N. Now. 

In an advanced code a much more 
complex arrangement would be used, 
and below are given a few general 
codes, which, if perfectly committed to 
memory, and the performer moving 
amongst the audience possesses the 
ability readily to construct sentences 
on given lines, should enable a success- 
ful and mystif3ring performance to be 
given. It is well to employ the pho- 
netic system entirely, and though to 
one unacquainted with it, it is apt to 
be a little puzzling at first, practice sooq 
makes perfect, and it is surprising how 
it simplifies the questions and prevents 
them from being made too obvious and 
long. For example, again assume the 
code is the first letter of each word, 
and take the word PENNY (phoneti- 
cally PENI). The assistant would be 
asked some such question as, '* Please 
Explain the Nature and Intrinsic worth 
of this." Often some words that have 
nothing to do with the code will have to 
be worked into the sentence in order 
to make it natural, and one way to 
escape misleading the assistant is to 
drop the voice slightly when uttering 
such words and just as slightly to 
emphasize the code words, or vice 
versa, or the superfluous words may 
even be slightly slurred. 

The following is a natural code for 
numbers : — 

I. Please. 6. Now or quick. 

3 . Say. 7. TeU or take. 

3. \Miat or that. 8. Me or my, 

4 * This. 9. Here or uL 

5. Is or on. o. Us. 
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l*or single numbers the sentences might 
be something like the following, 

" Number, please ? '* “ Say num- 

ber ** ; *' What number ? " " Number 
on this ? ** ** Number, quick ? ** ** Give 
me the number ** ; ** The number 

here ? ** etc. 

Some combinations on this code 
would read awkwardly perhaps, but a* 
ready wit will soon put that right. For 
example, 9753 the sentence, “ Here 
tell (or take) is (or on) that (or what)." 
may be made, " Here, tell the num^r 
on that." 

For articles ordinarily given up for 
examination the following code will be 
useful : — 

WTxat is this ? Watch. 

Now this ? Knife. 

Please say this. Pocket-book. 

Sharp ! Scissors. 

Call this. Chain. 

Quickly these. Keys. 

Tell me. Photograph of a 

lady. 

Tell quickly. Photograph of a 

gentleman. 

Here, here. • Halfpenny. 

Here ? Penny. 

And here ? Sixpence. 

Here what ? Shilling. 

Here this ? Two shillings. 

Here, tell this. Half-crown. 

Here now. Half-sovereign. 

Here say. Sovereign. 

Can you tell this ? Cheque. 

Say this. Cigar. 

Say now. Cigarette. 

Please this. Pipe. 

Quickly. Ring. 

Well, &is. Visiting card. 

This, please. § Purse. 

And this. Handbag. 

And this, please. Programme. 

Reply this. Railway ticket. 

Guess this. English coin. 

What here ? French coin* 

What this ? American coin.* 

What have I ? German coin. 

In the code for the valuation of a 
foreign coin a sentence in which the 
first letter of each word spells the value 
may be added. The date on coins and 
cheques can be arrived at by the 
numerical code already given. It is 
often well to have a signal as to 
whether It Is the numerical or alphabeti- 
cal code that is being used, and a little 


cough may serve as an indicator* 
Sometimes one question allows of two 
or three others that have been ex- 
plained by the first. For example, 
supposing a photograph has been 
handed up. The remark was, " Tell 
me." showing it was the photograph of 
a lady. The blindfolded assistant 
might reply, "A photograph," and 
the performer would say : " And of 

what ? " to elicit the reply, “ A Lady." 

Wearing apparel is often described, 
and the principal code needed is in re- 
gard to the colour of the articles. 

First to denote whether : — 

I am touching ? A lady. 

Whom am I touch- A gentleman. 

ing ? 

Here is a— r A boy. 

And here is ? A girl. 

Say the colour — ? Black. 

What is the colour? Blue. 

And the colour ? Green. 

The colour ? Yellow. 

Now the colour ? Red. 

Yes, the colour ? Grey. 

Tell the colour. ^\^lite.■ 

What colour ? Brown. 

Colour, please ? Pink. 

Colour ? . Tartan. 

Playing cards can be easily told 

For the suits : — 

What suit ? Clubs. 

The suit ? Spades. 

Which suit ? Diamonds. 

Suit ? Hearts. 

Use the numerical code for numbers 
of the cards, and for the court cards 
Value ? King. 

What value ? Queen. 

The value ? Knave. 

We have here given only a few codes, 
but the possibilities can be easily 
conceived. The performers should 
constantly rehearse until perfect, and 
the one moving amongst the audi- 
ence should be of readv wit and 
quick observation, capabis of meet- 
ing such a contingency as having 
an article given to him that is not in his 
regular c(^e, or one which he cannot 
quickly code. Then he may ask some- 
thing in relation to the aHicle. For 
example, supposing a theatre pass were 
handed to him, and it could not be 
easily coded, he would perhaps simply 
ask, " What name is on this ? and 
then code it. 
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Arrangement.— It is comparatively 
useless to say what shape a garden 
should be. In the majority of cases, 
circumstances decide that. A few 
words on the arrangement of the 
garden, however, may not be useless, 
as this is generally open to choice, 
save in the case of an old garden where 
alteration would mean loss. 

Front gardens, small or large, are 
generally devoted to lawn, ornamental 
shrubs and trees, and flower borders. 
Where space is limited, the design 
should be simple, for intricate plans 
only involve labour, which docs not 
gain a proper recompense. The walks 
should be curved rather than angular, 
the^beds circular or oval, and the space 
for flowers as open as possible. 

The Scotch fir, sycamore, and moun- 
tain ash, for dry sandy soil ; the deodar, 
yew, Corsican and Chili (monkey 
puzzle) pines for light soils ; the larch 
for moist soils ; the lime for heavy ; 
horse-chestnut, laburnum, hawthorn, 
and lilac for good loam soil, are among 
the favourite fast-growing ornamental 
trees ; while the holly, laurel, arbutus, 
rhodc^endron, azalea and flowering 
currants, are useful and attractive 
shrubs. No edgings are so neat and 
pleasing as those of well-trimmed 
dwarf box, though ornamental tiles 
are clean, and harbour no insects. 
For climbers, there are the rose, honey- 
suckle, common and Chinese jasmine, 
clematis, Virginia creeper, ivy, passion- 
flower, and vine. 

In planting the flower borders, the 
objects aimed at should be threefold ; 
succession of bloom, effective contrast, 
and gradation of height. Though a 
mass of blossom has undoubtedly a fine 
effect, the aardener should beware of 
covering au his available space with 


any one or two of such orders as sweet 
peas, carnations, pansies, daisies, tuhps, 
etc. : for as soon as the period of flower- 
ing is over, the garden, popularly 
speaking, is done for for a time. 
Tulips, of dburse, may be replaced by 
geraniums, calceolarias, etc., but suffi- 
cient time must be allowed for the dying 
down of leaves and stalk, for the bulbs 
are seriously injured, if not spoilt, by 
lifting them|too soon. The gaiety of the 
scene may be preserved from February 
to November by sowing thinly a 
mixture of the seeds of plants which 
flower at different i^eriods of the 
year, selected from any good seedsman’s 
list. When putting in the hardy her- 
baceous plants, due regard to height, 
and, if possible, contrast of colour, 
should be observed. Pansies, daisies, 
primroses, forget-me-nots, etc., being 
dwarf, should be put in front ; pinks, 
cloves, carnations, calceolarias, veron- 
icas, verbenas, marguerites, and gera- 
niums next, and phloxes, chrysan- 
themums, starworts, spring-flowering 
bulbs, gladiolus and liUes, should be 
placed at the back. Red daisies 
should alternate with white, scarlet 
geraniums with fellow calceolarias or 
marguerites, and so on. 

Standard roses look well when 
encircled with tulips, hyacinths, pan- 
sies, daisies, etc. For a shady boraer, 
few plants look better than the hardy 
fbms. to be bought for about a shilling 
a dozen. 

Generally speaking, it Is pleasantest 
to have flowers or grass nearest the 
house in the back garden also, with the 
kitchen garden beyond, though when 
this cannot be obtained, a barrier of 
sweet peas is by no means to be de- 
spised. 

For a small back garden, a single 

S87 y 
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central path is sufficient, running the 
whole length, and terminating in an 
arbour form^ of the common white 
clematis or the white or yellow jasmine, 
which are of dense growth and very 
cheap. A three-foot gravelled path 
would be ample, and the .edges might 
be of wood, tile, grass, mnnerless 
strawberry, drawf box, thrift, or white 
al3rssam. Between the plots, 12-inch 
alleys trodden hard with the foot and 
turned over every spring, are aU that 
is necessary. 

In a shady comer there should be a 
rockery formedjof old bricks, clinkers, or 
large stones, with a covering of soil, for 
hardy ferns. 

A space should be devoted to horse- 
radish, herbs, and rhubarb ; shady for 
the two first, open for the last. 

Potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, the 
cabbage tribe, lettuce, peas, beans, 
marrows, onions, shallots, carrots, 
parsnips, beetroots, turnips, radishes, 
mustard and cress, celery, and spinach, 
are all comparatively easy of culture ; 
while for fruit, a bed of strawberries, 
and a few bush trees and dwarf fruit 
trees, properly tended, will furnish a 
varied supply, and their low initial cost 
comes within the means of almost every 
one. 

The fruit bushes should be placed 
against a wall with a south exposure, 
and below them the strawberry bed, 
or four-foot beds for early seeds, may 
be made. 

Espalier-trained apple trees may 
be bought in the late autumn for about 
two shillings each. These planted 
along the path and fastened to stout 
stakes, with a youngs well-pruned stan- 
dard pear or cher^ tree at intervals, 
keep very little light from the lower 
crops, and prove welcome additions to 
the garden. 

A row of scarlet runners and goose- 
berry or currant bushes may be planted 
next to the fence or wall. 

Tools. — The subject of tools well 
deserves some consideration. Effec- 
tivo and extensive gardening has been 
citea carried on by the aid of no 
more than an ordinary digging fork 
and a hoe, but the accumulated 
experience of gardeners is in favour 
of using the implements specially 
designed for the different kinds of work 


that gardening [entails. These tools 
are — 

X. The pick-axe, with one end 
pointed for loosening the surface of 
hard soil, and the other end axe-shaped, 
for cutting through roots. 

2. Draining spades, strongly-made 
implements with long, narrow, slightly 
*icurved blades sloping towards a point. 

The ordinary digging spade, an ob- 
long blade of plate iron, steel-tipped, 
with a D-shaped wooden handle and 
shaft. It is made in sizes, i, 2, 3, and 
4. Number 2 is most suitable for a 
man of ordinary strength, and number 

3 for a more robust gardener. Number 

4 should be left for professionals, as the 
amount of soil lifted by it renders gar- 
dening an arduous task. The spade 
is most suitable for working light 
soils. It is also necessary for removing 
plants or soil. 

The fork is of three kinds : digging, 
potato, and garden. The first has three, 
four, or five square-pointed prongs 
or '* tines." A four-tined digging fork 
is the favourite, as its use produces a 
fine surface on the soil. The use of the 
potato fork is indicated by its name. 1 1 
has broad, flat tines, the outer ones 
spreading at the points, so as to lift a 
large number of tubers. This is a capi- 
tal implement for working heavy, gra- 
velly soil, as the tines slip past the 
stones which would stop a spade, and 
being broad, lift the soil welL Garden 
forks are small implements with three 
short broad prongs, and are used for 
weeding flower-beds and for trans- 
planting. The border or lady's fork is 
a slighter form of the digging-fork, and 
is specially adapted for stirring the sur- 
face mound of flower borders. The 
cheaper ones are generallv unsatis- 
fact(^. Forks materially lighten the 
work of digging heavy ground, but care 
must be taken that the tines are not 
bent in usage, for a prong out of line is 
liable to be snapped off short. 

5. The rake is too well-known to need 
description. The iron teeth are usually 
set in the horizontal bar about one 
inch apart, and number from 4 to 14 ; 
a 10-inch rake is a serviceable size. 
The handle should be of stiff ash. The 
rake is necessary to break up the sur- 
face of the soil while crops are in, to 
bring it to some degree of uniformity 
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of size and level, to clear it of stones and 
other litter, and to draw the earth over 
seed that has been newly sown, either 
in drills or in patches. 

6. Hoes are roughly divided into 

draw " and " thrust." The draw 

hoe is chiefly used for stocking, hilling, 
or banking up— that is. drawing the 
earth around the roots and stems o^ 
growing plants, for loosening the soil 
amid crops, and for destroying weeds. 
The common hoe. an oblong blade with 
a stiff ash handle, for work among 
potatoes ; the long neck hoe with a 
straight-^ged semi-circular blade and 
a long, flexible handle for light work 
among carrots, parsnips, etc. ; and the 
Bury or swan-necked hoe. a long, 
narrow blade with a bent neck, for cut- 
ting up weeds, are the chief divisions of 
the draw hoe. The thrust. Dutch, or 
scuffle hoe. consisting of a sharp narrow 
blade connecting the ends of a rounded 
metal fork, is best adapted for weeding 
purposes. 

7. The dibble is generally made of 
the handle of an old spade, sharpened 
to a point. Its use is to make holes in 
the soil for the reception of the roots 
of growing plants during transplanting. 

Besides the above-mentioned, a 
wheelbarrow, a Sussex trug. a ladder 
for use among fruit trees and climbers, 
a trowel, a watering-pot. and a stick 
or reel and lines for keeping rows 
straight, are all useful in the garden, 
while a lawn mower is indispensable 
if there is any grass to be kept in 
order. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN 

Preparation of the Soil.— -Whatever 
the original state of the soil of the 
garden, it admits of being brought to 
a state of great fertility. By draining, 
trenching, manuring and mixing, a 
barren sterile piece of ground can be 
converted into a luxuriant, fruitful 
garden. When in good condition, the 
soil of a first-rate garden is deep, rich, 
and moderately light. To produce this 
result, which should be the aim of every 
gardener, the ground, if wet. must first 
be drained. Ascertain whither the 
water can be carried. Open a trench 
along the whole breadth of the plot, 
either into the Intended outlet or into a 
well sunk in the ground, and into this 


trench lead the several drains from the 
higher part of the ground from one end 
of the garden to the outlet, gradually 
sloping towards the lower trench, u 
this be left open and kept clear, it will 
carry off all superfluous water ; but if 
some brushwood is laid along the 
bottom, it may be covered and cropped 
over. Brickbats or stones will do for 
the courses, but pipes or tiles are to be 
preferred. A good plan is to sink a 
krge petroleum barrel for the reception 
of the water, fixing up a small pump, 
when a supply of capital water for the 
garden is assured. 

Next in importance to drainage is 
the introduction of fresh air into the 
soil, whereby nutritious gases are 
assimilated, and the food is made 
ready for the hungry plants. This is 
effected by the process of trenching; 
that is, removing the soil to the depth 
of two or three spades or " spits," and 
filling the space with the unbroken 
clods from the next rows, piling them 
lightly up in parallel ridges. Trench- 
ing is go(^ for all soils, especially those 
that it is sought to br^g for the first 
time into a condition suitable for grow- 
ing crops, and for old gardens, fresh and 
unexhausted soil being thereby brought 
to the surface. The immediate object 
is to deepen the surface mould, aod 
prepare the subsoil for nourishing the 
fibres of deep-rooting plants. 

By ridging, or throwing the ground 
into a succession of ridges and trenches, 
as in planting leeks or celery, a larger 
extent of surface is expos^ to fiie 
action of the frost in winter, and the 
air and frost are better able to find 
their way into and through the ridges of 
earth, which, consisting as they do of 
lumps of earth more or less broken in 
themselves and lightly piled together, 
so to speak, are more readily permeated 
by the atmosphere, or aerate, enabling 
the oxygen of the air, and its other 
dbnstituents. to niake fr^ chemical 
combinations with^me 'nuneral atoms 
of the soil. In this lies ^e philosophy 
of digging, trenching, and ridging ; and 
it is obvious that this should be done 
from November to January inclusive, 
when nature is dormant. By this we 
do not mean that ground should not be 
dug over at any other time of the 
year. To grow good crops of certain 
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vegetables it is necessary to turn the 
ground over at least a month before 
they are put in, and thus render it 
lighter and looser for the reception 
either of the seed or growing plants. 

Soil that is stiff should have plenti* 
ful additions of sand or road grit — a 
cartload or two of road sweepings can 
be bought from the local Boards for a 
mere trifle — and vegetable manure: 
weU-rotted leaves and garden refuse. 
Sandy and gravelly soils are improved 
by the addition of clay, silt from ditches 
and bottoms of ponds, or by trenching 
with thick turf from a pasttire, when 
possible. At the same time it should 
be remembered that gravelly soil pro- 
duces splendid potatoes in a moist 
district, or during a “ dripping ** season. 

Having trenched the ground in 
Novembtf to the depth of i8 or 24 
inches, spread over it a liberal dressing 
of stable manure and a little lime, and 
leave it to the action of the weather. 
Hien, in February, when the operations 
of 

Digging and levelling usuallyjbegin^ 
the soil will be found to pulverize freely. 
Ta^ out a trehch about 9 inches deep 
and 5 or 6 inches wide, and remove the 
contents to the end of the ground under 
hand. Now begin at the end of the 
trench, take out a spadeful from the 
next row, lift it, and turn it over into 
the trench, bottom uppermost, burying 
the manure and wekis. Thoroughly 
ulverize the clods as you proceed, 
eeping the surface level. This process 
should be continued until the whole 
piece has been dug over, when the last 
trench taken out is filled with the mould 
from the first. The fork or spade 
should penetrate td a uniform depth, 
and the furrow should be kept as 
straight as possible. When manuring 
during digging, the manure should be 
thrown along the bottom of the trench, 
and the earth placed on the top of it. 
Div weather is best for digging, as wet 
soil is heavy not pulverize 

properly. 

llgniirlng. — This is a subject of very 
great importance, to which too little 
heed is generally given. Altliough soil 
which has been left fallow and unused 
for a number of years will require no 
enrichment the fimt year, beyond per- 
haps a little lime, yet no garden can 


produce crops year after year without 
becoming impoverished and starved 
unless compensation be made in the 
shape of regular and generous manur- 
ing, any more than a man can work 
without being fed. There is no 
falser economy than trying to screw 
successive crops from the land without 
giving anything in return. At the 
same time, care must be taken that the 
garden is not overloaded with rich food, 
and especially that the manure is well 
rotted, otherwise multitudes of insects 
are bred, and club and canker prevail 
among the crops. 

Every garden should have its com- 
post heap — that is, dung and refuse 
preparing for use. This should be 
formed of alternative layers of stable 
manure or horse-droppings, and burnt 
rubbish, turf-parings, the cleanings of 
the fowl-house or rabbit-hutch, soot, 
wood-ashes, leaves or earth, etc., with 
a pailful or two of house slops — which 
are rich in alkaline matters — occasion- 
ally poured over, and the whole turned 
now and then until everything is well de- 
composed. A dressing of this dug into 
the garden every spring will keep the 
soil in good heart. 

Beside the compost heap, sand is 
a highly useful and necessary restora- 
tive of the soil, to which too little 
attention is given. We say necessary, 
because silica or sand is an important 
constituent of nearly every plant, and 
every crop carries away with it a por- 
tion of the silica lodged in the soil in 
which it is grown, thus rendering a 
fresh supply absolutely imperative. 
Lime, too, is one of the most important 
manures that we possess, and sweetens, 
quickens, and enriches the soil in which 
it is incorporated. 

It is not possible to lay down any pre- 
cise rule for the application of lime as a 
manure, and the quantity to be used 
must depend chiefly on the soil itself 
and its special character. When 
ground is first taken into cultivation it 
may be applied in considerable quan- 
tities, but on land that has been already 
utilised for the production of crops it 
must not be used so freely. On clay 
lands a plentiful admixture is beneficial, 
and on soils on which much vegetable 
matter is dug in, it is equally service- 
able. On light lands it must be used 
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but moderately, and even then it is 
better to mix it with soil, turf in course 
of disintegration, etc., so as to form a 
compost The effect of lime is not 
immediately apparent, but shows itself 
the second or even third year after 
application. This, of course, does not 
apply to its use for the destruction of 
worms, slugs, grubs, etc., whiijiL 
promptly f^ and acknowledge the 
application of caustic lime and lime 
just slaked. Stiff and heavy lands are 
lightened and mellowed by its presence, 
and the crops that are yielded by land 
judiciously limed are heavier, better, 
and earlier than those which it pro- 
duced before liming. 

Soot in small quantities, carbon 
manure, fish potash manure, and 
Canary Guano, are among the best 
known fancy fertilizers, the latter being 
specially useful as a top dressing for 
fiower gardens. 

The simple operations of trenching, 
digging and manuring, are consider^ 
as accomplished in aU that follows. 

Rotation of Crops.— There is one 
cardinal rule that the gardener must 
ever bear in mind, and that is, in no 
case should ground be devoted to the 
growth of one kind of vegetable two 
consecutive years ; that is to say, peas 
must not be succe^ed by peas, or even 
by beans, and ground on which cabbages 
have been grown must not be appropri- 
ated to cabbages even of another sort, 
but a proper system of rotation ob- 
served. Gardeners who overlook this, 
and repeatedly sow or plant the same 
kind of vegetables in the same spots, 
are soon aware of their error by the 
diminution of the produce, both in 
quantity and quality, and by the 
various diseases as well as insect pests 
which attack the plants, however 
abundant may be the food supplied to 
them, or however careful the tillage. 

The following rotation of crops is 
very easily foUowed, and has been 
strongly recommended. It applies to 
a rood of land, and supposes the breadth 
to be yards, and the length 44 
yards, which makes just one rood ; 
but if the ^den is half the size, half 
the Quantity advised for the rood 
should be planted. Of this piece of 
land make three equal divisions, and 
crop as follows 


First Division, — ^Time of planting : 
First week in March. Nature of crops : 
22 rows of potatoes, 2 feet between 
each row ; sets to be i foot apart in 
planting. An alley of one foot between 
this and the next division. 

Second Division, — ^Time of planting : 
Early in March, 2 rows of Windsor 
beans, 4 rows of hollow-crowned par- 
snips ; end of February, 4 rows of 
Altrincham carrots, 6 rows of onions, 
Globe or James's keeping ; end of 
March, i row of Windsor beans ; 
early in May, 4 rows of turnips, 
2 rows of beetroot, i row of scarlet 
runners. With a foot alley between 
each sort. 

Third J^ivision, — ^Last week in Feb- 
ruary, 2 rows of ash-leaved kidney 
potatoes, 3 rows of Queen cabbage, 
or Express cabbage ; early in March, 

1 row of marrowfat peas, 3 rows of 
ash-leaved kidneys (Cape broccoli 
after) ; last week in February, 6 rows 
of ash-leaved kidneys (celery after), 
X row of early long-pod beans, i row of 
early peas (celery after) ; end of 
March, 1 row of cauliflowers (stone 
turnips after) ; plant as early as pos- 
sible, 2 rows of lettuce (autumn cab- 
bages after). With a foot alley 
between each sort. 

First Division, — Potatoes. Note 
that winter and spring broccoli, and 
winter cabbage and spinach, take this 
division directly the potatoes axe off. 

Second Division, — Root Crop. Note 
that this division is to be trenched for 
the main crop of potatoes for the next 
year directly the roots are off. 

Third Division, — ^Mixed or early 
crop. Note tha^ this division is to be 
occupied with snatch crops, such as 
turnips and lettuces, etc., in the 
autumn, and to be sown with the usual 
root crops next spring. 

There will be but little, if any, diffi- 
culty in following the rotation and 
^sequence of cro ys-aa mvep . It will be 
seen a^nce«<f{at mPprlnciple lies in 
dividing the ground into three crops, 
which arrangement provides that in 
each division two years must elapse be- 
fore it is again cropped in the same 
manner. 

List of VegeUbles.— It wiU be useful 
to append here a necessarily brief list 
of vegetables that are suited for the 
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cottage garden. It might be easily 
extended, but the varieties named will 
be found sufficient for aU practical 
purposes. 

Artichokes, early, medium, late 
peas, beans, onions, leeks, spinach, 
shallots, beetroots, French beans, 

cress, runner beans, cabbage, Brus- 
sels sprouts, broccoli, savoys, potatoes, 
vegetable marrows, kale, cucumbers 

(/or outdoors) y cauliflower, lettuce, 
parsnips, carrots, turnips, tomato, 

radishes, rhubarb, celery, endive, 

parsley, corn salad. 

The gardener should consult one of 
the weU-known seedmen*s catalogues 
in regard to the best varieties. Some 
of the sorts are, however, mentioned in 
the following pages. 

Sowing. — Most vegetables are raised 
from se^, sown at certain seasons of 
the year, for which see under the vari- 
ous headings. To save seeds is a work 
of some trouble, causes a great waste 
of OTound. and exhaustion of sod. 
Good seeds can be purchased from re- 
liable seedsmen at very reasonable 
rates, the best glowers publishing price 
lists in which the special novelties and 
varieties of the season will also be 
found. In sowing, it may be laid down 
as a general rule that the seed should 
not be buried below the surface at a 
depth greater than their own thickness, 
except in the case of peas and beans. 
These should be set a depth of two 
or three inches in a trench made with 
the blade of a hoe or back of a rake, 
gently pressed in, and covered. Such 
seeds as onions, carrots, parsnips, etc., 
should be sown in very shallow drills 
made in the earth ivith the end or 
back of the rake, and have the ridge 
that is thus thrown up drawn over 
them. Other seeds should be strewn 
on the flattened surfaces prepared for 
them, lightly covered with sifted soil, 
and gently patted with the back oig 
the spade. the seed, 

the finer should be the bdl 'X' which 
it is grown. This should be dry 
enough to crumble lightly when worked 
with the hand, therefore dry weather 
should be chosen for seed sowing, if 
posnble just before a shower; if no 
rain falls immediately after the sowing, 
a good watering should be given through 
a fine rose. After this the watering 


should be slight until the sdl up- 
heaves and the tiny plant appears. 
Water may then be given more freely, 
every morning or every evening if the 
ground seems dry. This is a matter 
which must be rigidly attended to, for 
the omission of a single watering over- 
night when the young plants are in a 
parched state, may eventually lead to 
the loss of the whole. It is advisable 
to sow rather thickly, but as soon as 
the plants are a couple of inches high 
they should be thinned out. The 
" vacant ground between the rows must 
always be kept well hoed and weeded. 
When transplanting, the greatest care 
must be taken that the tap-root and 
rootlets are not broken. Then having 
smoothed the ground with the rake, 
and well watered it, make holes with 
the dibble, insert the plant as far the 
collar, and press the earth firmly round 
the roots and collar. When planting 
two or more rows the first plant of the 
second row should be placed between 
and behind the first two of the front 
row, and so on, one planting thus shad- 
ing another as little as possible. 

SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR THE 
CULTIVATION OF FAMI- 
LIAR VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. — The potato has the 
place of honour in most kitchen 
gardens, and shall be treated of first 
here. 

A deep, well-drained, light sandy 
loam is the best soil for potatoes, 
though there are varieties suitable for 
almost any sort of land, and the seeds- 
man should be informed of the nature 
of the soil the tubers are intended for. 
Land that has not been tilled for a 
number of years requires no manuring, 
but when a garden is old or poor a little 
stable manure, cow-dung, or charred 
vegetable refuse may be dug in with 
advantage, or laid in the bottom of the 
trenches. 

Potatoes are of two distinct kinds— 
early and late. Early potatoes ger- 
minate and ripen quickly, but as they 
do not keep well, no more should be 
grown than will suffice until the main 
crops are ready. The Ashleaved Kid- 
ney is the chief of early potatoes. 
Late potatoes and the intermediate 
kinds ripen in autumn, and are used 
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through winter and spring. The York 
Regent, Beauty of Hebron, and Mag- 
num Bonum are among the chief 
kvourites. 

The usual method of cultivating the 
potato is by planting the tubers (called 
“ sets,'* and sold at from is. 3d. to 
2s. per peck, according to variety), 
whole, or in pieces, each piece having m 
couple of well-defined “ eyes." If tiiie 
sets have begun to shoot before plant- 
ing, so much the better. If the soil is 
light or dry, the tubers, either entire or 
in pieces, as may be preferred, may 
be dibbled in ; that is, a line is stretched 
where the row is to be placed, on one 
side of which holes, 8 inches deep and 
15 inches apart are made, the potato 
dropped in, and the hole filled up by 
pressing with the dibbler. Where the 
gronnil is heavy, a good plan is to cut 
a trench 6 or 8 inches deep, in which 
the sets are placed i s inches apart, and 
then covered up with the earth. The 
trenches should be about 2 feet apart. 
Trenching and dibbling are matters of 
locality largely, one method being used 
in one neighbourhood and another 
in the next, but the dibbler should 
never be used on clay soil, for the hole 
made simply forms a basin in which 
the potato stands and rots. 

As soon as the shoots are 3 or 4 inches 
above the surface, the soil should be 
" stocked " — that is, stirred deeply 
with a well-wielded hoe — or lightly dug 
with the fork, between the rows, and 
when they have grown 8 or 10 inches 
high, a Uttle earth should be drawn 
up to them with the hoe, just sufficient 
to cover any tubers that may grow 
near the surface ; but too much earth- 
ing up produces luxuriance of growth 
in the haulm, and i.s contrary to nature. 
The ground should be thoroughly 
drain^. It is generally admitted 
that disease is most prevalent in wet 
soils or wet seasons. Some recom- 
mend cutting off the haulm as soon as 
the blight appears : this may save 
them in a great measure from the rot, 
but stops the growth of the tubers, and 
whether any real advantage is derived 
from it is doubtful. It is advisable to 
pick of! all the flowers, unless seed is 
wanted, as this will throw the strength 
of the plant into the process of forming 
tubers. Constantly stirring the sou 


and earthing up is the grand secret of 
successful potato culture. 

For early crops, plant as early in 
January as the ground can be found 
in fair working condition. A small 
breadth of the ashleaved kidney should 
be planted on a south border, or in the 
warmest and most sheltered situation 
at command, to furnish an early supply. 
In planting, let the ^ound be neatly 
levelled, then, beginning at one side, 
dig it over about 6 inches deep, and 
put in the sets in the openings at 
proper distances, which must be regu- 
lated by the growth of the variety. 
The lines for the early kinds, as ash- 
leaved, etc., which form but small tops, 
may be about 20 inches apart, leaving 
about 9 inches between the sets. The 
sets should be covered about 6 inches, 
leaving, the soil over them as open and 
loose as possible. On strong, heavy 
land the ashleaved and other weakly 
growers should not be covered more 
than 4 inches. The soil should be 
kept ridged up round the shoots as soon 
as they appear above the ground, 
keeping them covered ^ntil they are 4 
to 6 inches high and all danger of frost 
is past. Watering the young potatoes 
before the sun rises, so as to wash the 
frost off, is said to save them from frost 
burn. 

The main crop should be got in late 
in March, or early in April. fWhen the 
ground is very cold, however, from the 
effects of heavy snow and long-con- 
tinued frost, it is by no means an 
advantage to get the tubers in very 
early.) As Uie ground is likely to be 
dry at this time, they are better dibbled 
in whole than cut, as the young plant 
thus has a supply of food until it is 
strong enough to draw it from the soil. 
Watering is unnecessary save in very 
dry weather. 

Oabhage. — The hrassicM, or cabbages, 
tare a very important pr<^uct of the 
garden. Thmj^^affif^lMi^Bkcept under 
a well-€01iai^ed system of rotation 
cropping, more exhausting to the soil 
than any other vegetables. 

The principal cabbages now culti- 
vated in this country are the early 
Battersea, early dwarf, early York, 
Enfield market, sugar loaf, drumhead, 
red Dutch, savoy, green savoy, yellow 
savoy, Mussels sprouts, boreccdei 
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curly, kale, broccoli, and cauliflower. 
They are all propagated by seed sown 
for main crops thnce a year, namely, in 
April for summer use; in June and 
July for autumn and winter use ; and 
in August and September for spring 
use ; but it is usual to make sowings of 
smaller quantities for several months 
in succession. 

The seed is sown on beds of fine rich 
soil, 4 feet wide, and long in proportion 
to requirements. A bed four feet by 
twenty feet will take a ounces of seed. 
Let the seed-beds be open, and away 
from trees and other shelter, and 
tolerably dry. Sow the seed broad- 
cast over the ground, or in drills i inch 
deep, made with a hoe ; asow them 
rather thickly, for the excess can be 
pulled out, wliile a thin crop might be 
entirely lost. Cover the seed with fine 
soil, tread it well in, unless the ground 
is wet and binding ; in that case stand 
in the alleys, rake level, and pat the 
surface with a piece of fiat board ; this 
will press the seed in without hardening 
the ground. If dry enough to tread, 
rake the surface even. If the weather 
is dry, and continues so, it will be 
necessary to give the seed-bed a copi* 
ous watering to keep it moist, so that 
the surface does not cake. When the 
seed is up, keep the beds moist, so as 
to promote vigorous growth, giving a 
liberal dusting of lime, salt, or soot, 
now and then, which will benefit the 
young plants, and prevent the attacks 
of the fly. When large enough to 
handle, that is, when they begin to pro- 
duce their true leaves, thin them to an 
in^ apart. When the leaves are about 
(our inches long, dranv the plants and 
prick out. some in their permanent 
homes, and some to gain additional 
strength in nursery beds, 5 or 6 inches 
apart from each other. This wrill in- 
sure strong stocky plants, and wrill 
also induce the formation of extran 
quantity A cnsphnting 

w early varieties, grm%i»«%<nust be 
used not to injure the roots, and the 
plants should be freely supplied with 
wrater until fairly established. 

In final planting out, the ground 
being trenched and well m^mured, a drill 
is drawm 3 inches dec^, at a distance 
proportioiied to the size and habit of 
iprowth of the variety ; the small or 


early dwarfs at 12 or 15 inches apart in 
the rowrs, the larger sorts at 18 inches. 
Many ^deners prefer to dibble the 
plants in : in either case the greatest 
care must be taken that the earth is 
pressed well around the roots. Each 
plant should be inserted as far as the 
base of the bottom leaves, and a little 
water should be supplied for the first 
few evenings. The subsequent culture 
is confined to weeding and occasionally 
stirring the earth during summer; and 
drawing it up round the stem when 
about 8 or 9 in. high. 

The cauliflower is grown for the sake 
of the delicate white head. In order 
to keep up a succession, three or four 
sowing should be made in the season, 
the first sowing being made on a slight 
hotbed in February, or very early in 
March. The seedlings should be pro- 
tected when necessary. Early in April 
a second and larger sowing should be 
made in the open ground, and about 
the middle of August a third sowing to 
stand through the wnnter. Shifts to 
two nursery beds are recommended, 
as this checks the growrth of the stem 
and promotes the formation of the 
flower head, April sowings will be fit 
to plant out permanently in June; 
water weU till strong. They wrill be 
heading in September, and will con- 
tinue to improve until early wdnter. 
The cauliflower requires a deep, rich 
soil, open position, and plentiful root- 
wratering in dry weather. 

The broccoli differs but slightly from 
the cauliflower ; the flower stem is 
longer, the head less compact. Too 
much manure cannot be used in the 
soil ; a rich loam is what they delight 
in. The early varieties — purple Cape, 
Grange’s early white Walcheren, 
Veitch's self-protecting autumn — 
should be sowm from middle of April to 
middle of June ; Snow's winter white at 
tile same dme ; purple sprouting early in 
March ; white sprouting early in 
April; for main crop, early in May. 
Prick out in nursery beds; finally 
plant out about two feet apart ; water 
liberally till established. Autumn- 
flowering varieties must be watered 
well in all stages of nowth. Before 
severe weather arrives, lay spring kinds 
over, with their hea^ fadng north. 
This checks the action of the roots and 
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hardens the plant. The early sorts 
come into flower about August, when 
there is a scarcity of other culinary 
vegetables. 

Brussels sprouts should be sown 
early in April, though March is recom- 
mended. They require a stiff, rich 
loam, and should be planted out about 
20 inches apart. Keep ground welfc 
hoed. Some gardeners cut ofl the 
spreading top, and consider this throws 
strength into the sprouts ; others 
condemn this practice. 

Borecole, hale, and curlies are culti- 
vated for leaves in winter, and sprouts 
in spring. Sow in April and August. 
Borecole not being very exhausting, 
may follow peas without fresh manur- 
ing, or may be placed between rows of 
peas or potatoes. The dwarf curled 
greens., are an excellent variety. Tall 
green-curled stand severe frost. Cot- 
tager’s kale is very tender and ex- 
quisitely flavoured. It stands very 
high, and should be allowed plenty of 
space. Sow late in March or early in 
April. Plant out in deep rich soil. 

The red cabbage used for pickling is 
cultivated in the same manner as the 
white. Gather when head is thoroughly 
formed, and throw stems on refuse 
he^. 

Savoy cabbage grows a compact head 
of deep green curly leaves, white within, 
and plentiful crop of sprouts on stem 
during winter. Sow early in April; 
plant out permanently 20 inches apart 
or between rows of peas, in May, June, 
and July. 

CMage /?y.— -This insect causes the 
leaves to turn yellow, and to droop in 
the sun. When the presence of the 
fly is suspected, the plant or plants 
infested should be removed and 
burnt, and the ground heavily salted or 
lim^. 

PeiS.-— The soil best suited for 
this summer delicacy is a rich light 
loam, full of vegetable matter, but free 
from new dung. Ordinary garden soil 
properly dug and manured, however, 
will produce a good crop. Crops are 
sometimes obtained, even in the open 
air, as early as May ; June, however, 
is the more general montli for picking 
the first fruits. For early crops, plant 
In warm and sh^tered situation about 
the middle of November, and again in 


January, if there is no frost, and on- 
ward to March. For main crops plant 
in open, airy position in March, and so 
onward to Juno or July. It is better 
to plant a row or two at intervals of 
two or three weeks, than to plant half- 
a-dozen rows at once. Take off the 
pods as soon as they attain a fair size, 
and do not allow any to ripen unless 
seed is required, as all the strength of 
the plant is thrown into the ripening 
process. Sow in drill 2 inches deep 
and 4 inches wide, covering the seed 
with friable soil. In sowing peas, 
they should be scattered evenly, at 
regular distances apart, so that there 
may be no crowding. If sown in 
successive rows, let the intervening 
space exceed tlto reputed height to 
which the variety grows by 6 or 12 
inches. When the rows are 4 or 6 feet 
apart, many gardeners crop the inter- 
vening space with lettuce, radish, 
spinal, cabbage, etc. As the seed for 
the earlier crops will be some time in 
the ground exposed to various dangers, 
it should be sown thickly. The strong- 
growing branching kirxls, which are 
used for the main crops, succeed better 
if sown thinly, but it is prudent to 
guard against loss from various causes 
bv sowing all rather thickly. If the 
plants are found to be too close when 
fairly started, they can easily be thinned 
out. French gardeners sometimes sow 
peas in clusters, making holes 5 or 6 
inches apart in the rows, and planting 
in each five or six peas. 

When the plants are about 3 inches 
high, they should be slightly earthed 
up. When 5 inches high, place bushy 
sticks on each sidt, interlacing at top. 
Take care that the peas can reach the 
sticks ; small brushwood placed at the 
bottom effects this. Early crops re- 
quire the ground on each side to be 
spread wi& manure. As birds are 
very fond of picking the hearts out of 
the young spoiling 

them, ^«rfflRhod of protection must 
be adopted. Lines of white cotton or 
chalked string, pieces of fluttering 
white rag, or bits of bright tin or look- 
ing-glass, wiU keep them off, as they 
are very shy of anything bright. Even 
the dww sorts which attain a height 
of 18 or 34 inches only, are the better 
for sticking. Good early sorts are the 
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WiUiam Hurst, William the First and 
Daisy; for mid-season use Hartford 
Success, and for main crops and late 
season. Dr, Maclean, VeitcKs Perfec- 
tion, and British Queen, 

Beans. — Beans are distinguished as 
broad or garden, and kidney. The 
latter comprise two species, the dwarf 
or French, including &e white haricot, 
American Prolific, Canadian Wonder, 
etc., and the runner, including scarlet, 
so named for the scarlet flowers they 
bear-the Dutch white, and the painted 
ladies, which have white and scarlet 
blossoms. 

Broad beans, like peas, can be sown 
in October, where the soil is light or 
wcU-drained, and welbshekered ; but 
if the soil is cold they may be sown in 
the following manner : — Let the ground 
be laid in ridges 3 feet wide, and 1 5 or 
16 inches high, ranging east and west ; 
on the south side of each ridge draw 
a drill half-way between the top and 
bottom, in which sow the beans about 

3 inches apart. By this means they 
will be above the wet, and catch every 
ray of sunshine. When about 10 
in^es high, level the top of each ridge 
to the row of beans behind it; they 

> will not require earthing up again. If 
sown in October, a succession may be 
sown in January in the same manner, 
and once a month till June. Those 
sown on level ground should have some 
earth drawn up to the roots when 3 or 

4 inches high ; this induces them to 
emit fresh roots. They are sown in 
rows about 4 feet apart, which leaves 
room for a row of broccoli, spinach, or 
lettuce between. On light soils the 
usual method is to niretch a line along 
where they have to be sown, and dib 
hol^ 4 inches deep, planting a row 
eaA side of the line 4 inches aji^rt, 
sigzag fashion ; but in wet soils it is 
bMer to drill them in. Good sorts will 
be found in Early Mazagan, Green 
Windsor, P— 1 rf fifr aijrmrl Windsor, 
Seville long pod, 

The Mazagans should be sown in 
autumn, the long pods in January and 
February, and the Windsors from 
March to June. Garden beans require 
a sound, hrm loam. They are very 
hardy, and transplant well. 

Punch kidney beans are warmth- 
loving plants and require a light, rich. 


loamy soil, and should be planted In 
an open situation. The seed should 
not be sown until the middle of Ap^ 
in sunny spots, or in the beginning of 
May in positions not so open to the sun, 
and from this time crops may be sown 
in succession once a fortnight, or there- 
abouts, until the end of July. Plant 
#n rows from 18 inches to 2 feet apart, 
and 2 inches apart in the rows. The 
seed should be dibbled or drilled , in to 
the depth of 2 inches. As the beans 
grow, draw the soil up round each plant 
as high as possible. The best sorts 
are : — Canadian Wonder, Neplus ultra. 
** Monster " negro. 

Runner beans require a light, rich 
soil, and the situation should be sunny 
and open. Plant in double rows 9 
inches apart, dibbling or drilling the 
seed in to the depth of 2 inches and 4 
inches apart in the rows. At least 6 
feet should be allowed between each 
series of double rows. When about 
4 inches high, a little earth should be 
drawn around the stems, and 8-foot 
sticks stuck in the ground along each 
row, crossing at the top. If set in 
single rows, horizontal sticks should be 
tied to the upright ones about 6 inches 
from the top, for strength. Instead of 
sticking the beans, cording is some- 
times ^opted. This consists in erect- 
ing 8-foot stakes at about lo-foot 
intervals, running a stout cord from 
end to end, along top and bottom, and 
knotting other cords between, about 
two to each plant. This is tedious, 
but it is said to be cheap and effective. 

When the summits of the sticim are 
reached, the tops of the plants should 
be nipp^ off and kept stopped. This 
induces the plant to throw out fruit- 
bearing later^. Never allow any pods 
to ripen; pull them off even if not 
wanted. " Gather beans and have 
beans " is an old and true saying. 

Lsttnoes. — Lettuces are of two 
classes ; cabbage — a low, roundheart 
variety— and Cm, which are tall and 
upright. They require a rich, free, 
well-manured loam. Sow the seed 
broadcast, scattering rather thinly, 
and cover with a sprinkling of vei^ 
light soil, or they may be sown in 
.shallow drills a foot apart. If the 
ground is dry, tread the seed in. As 
the plants rise, thin them to a inches 
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apart, then to 9 inches, transplanting 
those drawn. Sow from February to 
July for montlily succession of spring 
and summer Cos, and in August and 
September for succession of winter and 
early spring cabbage. 

One of the most hardy sorts, and 
best for sowing at any time, is the black- 
seeded Bath Cos ; it is very crisp, and* 
of good flavour. Another good sort 
is the Moor Park Cos, and also the 
Paris white Cos. Of the cabbage 
lettuces, one of the best, especially for 
winter use, is the hardy green Hammer- 
smith ; but it is apt to run in summer 
and autumn. The brown Dutch, Ten- 
nis-ball, and Tom Thumb cabbage 
lettuces are good varieties, and very 
hardy, the laSt-named being excellent 
for spring sowing. The Malta or drum- 
head cabbage is a fine large lettuce, 
and good for summer use, as it is not 
apt to run if allowed plenty of room. 
The Neapolitan cabbage is also note- 
worthy for its great size and crispness. 
The advantage of cabbage lettuces is, 
that they require no tying up, which 
prevents Cos lettuces being serviceable 
in winter, as they so soon rot oft when 
tied ; but such sorts as the London 
Cos, which turn their leaves in without 
tying, may be grown advantageously 
in winter. All the other Cos lettuces 
require tying up, to heart, crisp, and 
blanch them. This is done by passing 
a strip of bast round the middle. Too 
many should not be tied up at once, 
as after a few days the plant is apt 
to run to seed and to become bitter. 

Radishes. — ^These require a light, rich, 
loamy soil ; and if they are grown on 
ground that has been manured for the 
crop that has preceded them so much 
the better, for to be good they must 
be grown quickly, ^w broadcast, 
thinly, or in drills from 3 to 4 inches 
apart for long radishes and the smaller 
sorts of turnip radishes, and from 4 to 
6 inches apart for the larger sorts. 
Radishes are often sown much too 
thickly, and this causes the roots to be 
small, hard, stringy, and disagreeably 
hot in flavour. Early sowings will 
require to be protected from frost by a 
covering oi htter, but this must be 
removed every mild day, as soon as the 
plants appear above ground. When 
the weather is hot and the ground dry, 


well water before sowing ; and some days 
before drawing, water the beds well, 
and keep the soil moist until the crop 
is finished. The Spanish varieties 
should be sown in drills, about a foot 
apart, and thinned out when suffi- 
ciently strong to draw, so as to stand 
from 4 to 6 inches apart in the rows. 

Carrot8.--There are many different 
sorts of carrots, as may be seen on 
reference to the price lists of the 
growers, but the early horn (very sweet 
and delicate flavour) is generally used 
for forcing and early crops, James’s 
intermediate for second or late crop, 
and the improved Altrincham for main 
crop ; but much depends on soil and 
locality. They may be sown in fram^ 
in gentle heat in January, and in 
borders from March till the Utter end 
of July. The main crop may be sown 
from the middle of March to the middle 
of April, according to situation. 

Sow broadcast on beds of well- 
manured, deep, light soil with which 
some chalk is mixed, and thin early 
horns to 3 or 4 inches for the smaller 
sorts ; the larger sorts a.e better sown 
in drills. If it is preferred to drill 
the seeds, let the drills be 1 2 or 1 5 inches 
apart, as shallow as possible, and sow 
the seed continuously along the drill, 
or three or four seeds at intervals of 6 
or 8 inches ; this economizes the seed, 
and admits of going amongst the pUnts 
without treading on tliem. Light 
ground should be trodden before it is 
drilled ; the seed hangs together, and 
should be separated by rubbing it up 
with soil, if sown broadcast ; but this 
is unnecessary if sown in drills. The 
seed is very light, %o that a calm day 
should be chosen for sowing ; a little 
wind is apt to blow it anywhere but into 
the right place ; it takes from one <^ 
three weeks to germinate. 

As soon as they are well above ground , 
t))^n them out with the hoe to 6 inches 
apart. Kee p thj pbi«soilJo<JBR^ and free 
from we^sf^^Srrots may be drawn 
directly Urge enough, but main crops 
for storing should not be taken up 
until the end of October. Store in a 
dry room, and riddle over the Uyers 
some dry earth or sand. 

Panitips. — ^Parsnips succeed best 
in a deep, free, rich soil, and as the 
application of fresh manure tends to the 
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prodnction of forked and badly-formed 
roots, ground in high condition (having 
been heavily manured for the previous 
crop) should be selected. When the 
manure is applied let it be well rotted, 
short farmyard manure, or use guano. 
The ground should be trenched 2 feet 
6 in&es, and ridged up as long as 
possible before sowing. 

Sow in lines 15 to x8 inches apart, 
early in spring, scattering the seeds 
thinly, and covering them 4 inch to 1 
inch with the finest of the soil. The 
usual period of sowing is between the 
end of February and the beginning 
of May. As soon as the plants are 3 
inches high thin them out to 9 inches 
apart Keep the soil open with the 
hoe, and free from weeds. Take up 
the roots about the beginning of 
December, and store in damp sand. 

To produce show ** parsnips or 
carrots, make a deep hole with a 
long ^bble. fill up with fine, rich earth, 
sprinkle a few seeds on top, and as 
soon as they are up remove all but 
the centre one. 

Turnips. — i. deep, well-manured and 
sandy soil is best for turnips, The 
early white and the yellow Dutch 
are very good sorts for first crops, 
and the orange yellow and red 
globe for autumn sowing. Sow 
from March to July in very shallow 
drills a foot apart, and cover with a 
sprinkling of fine soil. May is the 
best month for Swede turnips. For 
winter and spring crops sow from the 
beginning of August to beginning of 
September. Thin out to 6 inches 
apart, keep the ground loose with the 
hoe, and vee froic. weeds. Dust the 
plants with lime early in the morning 
fr the fly makes its appearance. In 
Srly spring the young '* tops ” make 
an excellent substitute for cabbage 
greens. 

Beetroot. — Beetroot should be sown 
at the mid dl- of Mar(?h or the beginnihg 
of April, in deep, rfcT. ^?nnd, fully 
expom to tlie sun, and qhite open 
and away from trees. Haviflg de- 
viously trenched the ground and 
|atH manure at the bottom of each 
trench, sow the seed in shallow drills, 
15 inches apart, and drop three or 
four seeds at intervals of 10 inches or 
a foot apart, or sow thinly along the 


drill ; cover lightly with fine earth, and 
beat with the spade. Thin the plants 
to 12 inches apart, leaving the best 
coloured rather than the strongest look- 
ing. They should not be transplan- 
ted or they will certainly be dwarfed. 
Keep the soil loose and free from weeds. 
Some of the roots will be ready in 
« September, but October is the best 
month for lifting. They should be 
carefully taken up, so as not to break 
the tap roots, or they will bleed. Trim 
the leaves ofi and store in dry sand. 
Dell’s crimson beet is not only an 
excellent vegetable, but its deep purple 
leaves are admirable garden ornaments. 

Onions. — A strong, deep, rich soil is 
most suitable for this crop. In Febru- 
ary or March sow in four-foot beds, 
in drills half-an-inch deep and 9 inches 
apart Sow thinly and cover with 
fine soiL About the middle of August 
sow for a supply during winter and the 
foUowing summer. \^en small bulbs 
such as are used for pickling are re- 
quired, sow the Silver-skinned thickly, 
early in May, on poor soil and in a 
dry situation, and thin out sparingly. 
Keep the ground clear of weeds, and 
thin out to about 6 or 8 inches apart. 
In September, when the bulbs should 
be w^ grown, twist the necks, and 
take up the crop when the leaves 
have turned yellow. Spread them 
in an airy sh^, or sunny spot in 
open air, and when quite dry store in 
a dry, cool place. The following 
varieties may m recommended. 

White Spanish — the mildest in 
flavour, and most useful for main 
crop. Brown Globe — a hardy, useful 
land. AUsa Craig — grows to a great 
size, and particularly mild-flavoured. 
Blood-Red — a very useful, hardy kind. 
Jamei^s Keepinf — keeps longer than 
any other variety. Silver-skinned — 
the best for pickling. Tripoli Italian 
the best variety for autumn 
sowing. White Lts6ofi— the variety 
sown in autumn by market gardeners 
for spring onions. 

Leaks.— Leeks prefer a light rich 
soil, and in a moist season wiB grow 
to a very large size. The London 
Flag is the favourite, though many 
mwers prefer the Musselburgh and 
its sub-varieties. 

For main crop sow in April in half- 
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Inch drills la inches apart. * Cover with 
light soil and tread. Thin out to 6 
inches apart, and water in dry weather. 

To transplant, make holes 6 inches 
deep and 9 apart, in well-manured 
ground. Take some strong plants, 
trim off the suckers and straggling 
roots, place them in the holes on some 
powdered manure, pour in water and 
fill up. This will produce large and 
excellent leeks. 

Shallots. — ^These require light rich 
soil, with which wood ashes and soot 
have been mixed. In autumn or at 
beginning of spring plant the . bulbs 
in rows 9 inches apart and the same 
distance between each bulb, pressing 
each firmly into the soil until nearly 
hidden. Many people prefer shallots 
to onions, and most allotment gardeners 
have a row or two. It is a very prolific 
lant,* producing a large number of 
ulb offsets. 

Spinach. — This delicious vegetable 
requires a light, rich soil which has 
been deeply trenched and well man- 
ured. and plenty of moisture; if the 
ground or weather be dry, water 
should be liberally supplied. The 
spring and.summer crops are generally 
sown between rows of oth» vegetables, 
peas, celery, beans, etc. Sow the 
round-seeded varieties thickly in shal- 
low drills, in January and March for 
the spring and summer crops, and at 
intervals of three weeks until the middle 
of July. Cut the leaves as soon as a 
fair size is attained, as they soon run 
to seed. From August to September 
sow the prickly-seeded triangular- 
leaved variety for the winter crop, 
and thiu the plants to 9 inches apart. 
For all kinds the ground should be 
kept open and free from weeds. 

Celery.— *The cultivation of this 
phmt is not to be undertaken lighUy. 
The seed should be sown in gentle 
heat in February, and successively 
until May, on a warm border. Trans- 
plant to shallow trendies in warm 
nursery beds. In July, having man- 
ured and trenched to depth of 18 
or 24 inches, dig out a trench a spade 
deep, throwing the displaced soil in a 
ridge on each side. Ihit in a thick 
layer of well-rotted dung and dig it 
in well, watering freely if a dry sea- 
son. Select strong plants from the 


nursery beds, cut off loose fibres and 
side-suckers, leaving all true leaves. 
Insert in the trench with trowd, and 
water every evening until they begin 
to grow. Remove the soil from the 
ridges to earth up every time the 
plants advance 3 inches, and manure 
each side of the plants. Continue 
the earthing up until 18 inches above 
the garden levd if necessary. Some 
gardeners tie up their plants with 
bast, to assist in the blanching. In 
September the first crop should be 
ready. There are many kinds of 
celery in cultivation. Early Dwarf 
and Solid White are recommended. 

Mustard and Cress.— Choose a sunny 
spot for M^ch and April sowings, and 
a moist and sheltered situation from 
April to October. Sow thickly in 
wide, shallow drills every fortnight 
for succession of crops. Only the 
seed leaves are eaten, as the later ones 
are rough and hot. From October 
to March sowings may be made in 
window-boxes filled with light rich 
mould. 

Jerusalem Artlehokfi.^This is a 

hardy vegetable, and requires no 
protection during the winter. It is an 
excellent substitute for potatoes, and 
is very prolific ; indeed, it is difficult 
to get the ground clear of them when 
once grown, for the smallest tuber 
left will grow. To obviate this it is 
desirable to lift every tuber when 
raising the crop. The artichoke likes 
a light rich soil, and if the ground is 
poor or heavy it should be enriched 
witli manure or lightened with sand. 
In March, plant small tubers in rows 
three feet apart, ^nd one foot apart 
in the rows at the depth of 6 inches. 
Slightly earth up as they grow, and 
keep the ground loose and free frbm 
weeas. Take up at end of November 
and store in sand or earth, or leave 
the tubers in the ground until needed. 
A gallon of tubers will pla^^t 40 yards 
of rows. 

The farieties are ; Jerusalem (led- 
skinned and inegular in form). New 
white mammoth (white-skinned and 
globular in shape). 

Vegetable Marrows. — ^This very 
profitable vegetable requires richness 
of soil, warmth, light, and moisture. 
Given these, and its culture is easy. 
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Sow the seed in April or May in pots 
or pans of rich soil, and place in warm 
situation. Pot off the young plants 
when they show four leaves, harden 
in cold frame or window for planting 
out at end of May. Well manure 
the ground, place the plants in a 
triangular form 3 feet apart, with 
the earth from the pots around the 
roots, and water liberally. Most nur- 
serymen will supply sturdy young 
plants at 2d. each. It is desirable to 
make a slight trench round each 
plant when put in the ground, that 
the water may be retained by the 
soil near to hand. Marrows cover, 
while growing, a very large space, 
and this should be allow^ for. If 
the vines are pegged down at a joint 
fresh roots will be sent out and new 
strength imparted ; should a frost 
be anticipated, turn an old box over 
the young plants at night. The best 
sorts to grow are : Long Green. Pen-y- 
bed, Ix>ng White Ribbed, Large Cream. 
Bush marrows are very suitable for 
small gardens, as they are of the 
non-trailing variety and take up less 
space than the ordinary kinds. 

Rhabarb, although a fruit, is gen- 
erally included with vegetables. It 
is very easily grown, and no garden 
should be without it. Autumn and 
early spring are the best seasons for 
pUnting, though any time will do. 
Tlie ground should ^ well trenched 
and manured, and the situation open. 
Place the plants from 3 to 4 feet apart, 
and water well for a day or two. To 
increase the plants, take up all old 
roots and break into pieces; every 
portion with a croiyn will grow. To 
lorce rhubarb, cover the plants with 
large pots or old casks, and stable 
minure. The best sorts are ; The 
Queen (early red). Royal Albert, Para- 
gon (very prolific), Stott’s Monarch 
(very large variety). 

Ooeambars.-— These require glass and 
a hotbed. They can b^i^own at 
any season of the year in a Anpera- 
ture ranging between 70® an<K 75®* 
Plant the seed singly in small ^ppts 
filled with rich mould, and place 
in the frame. In two or three days, 
the leaves will have made their appear- 
ance. Take out of the pot when 3 
inches, and place on the surface mould 


of the hotbed. Pinch out the joint 
above the second leaf, when two lateral 
shoots will be sent out ; pick off the 
top. After that, train the laterals 
regularly over the bed, stop them 
above every fruit, and add fresh soil 
as the plants grow, till the bed is level, 
taking care that the new soil is of the 
^ame temperature. Before the months 
of October and April it will be necessary 
to set the fruit. That is. take a male 
flower, and pull off all but the centre, 
and apply this to the centre of the 
female flower, distinguished by the 
rudipientary fruit around it. This 
fertihzation is usually done by the 
bees in the warm months. The sorts 
recommended are : Improved 
graph, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke 
Albany, Rochford, Lockie's Perfc^li jn, 
Masterpiece. 

Cucumbers can be gro'ai iu the opcr 
air, by ridging ben‘^‘'<lh a wall wir’: 
south aspect, in May, training i' 
plant on wire neiung nailed to the wall. 

Horse Radish is easily grown, it 
requires a deep soil and a shady corner 
Break up the soil in the winU t, niak 
a row of holes with a dibble, 2 f ^' ! 
deep and 2 feet apart; procure 
crowns of old plants, joi inch an i c*. 
half thick ; push them to the botto^^x 
of the holes, and leave them witiiov 
filUng up the holes. Li e soil shoui . 
not have much manure, or the roots 
will fork. 

Hotbeds. — The making and main- 
tenance of hotbeds may be summed 
up and set forth in a few words 
follows : — I. Choose a position tli .t 
is naturally dry, or can be rciid»r.vv 
dry, having a south aspect. si^u.J.' . 
if possible, on a slight incline, 
sheltered from cold winds in n: ■ 
at the sides. 2. The dung ti t vi i ' 
been tempered, or **8wcetenc«‘ ' ludi- 
ciently by turning over and welting, 
mark out the space to be occupied 
by the bed, making it larger by 18 
inches every way than frame 
which is to stand iiix>n it, or in other 
words, that there may bo a margin of 
18 inches every way 'all round the 
frame when the frame is placed on 
the hotbed. 3. In constructing the 
hotbed, pile up the dung in such a 
manner that the manure may be 
higher at the back than in the front, 
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and beat down the dung with the fork 
when the bed is made, in order to 
impart solidity to it. 4. Put the 
frame on the surface of the manure, 
but leave the lights off for three or 
four days to allow the emanations 
of rank steam to pass off. 5. Cover 
the surface of the dung with mould 
in the proportion of one barrow load 
of good loamy soil to each light, and 
make the surface of the mould level, 
covering the dung entirely ; or, if 
preferred, form Inllooks for the recep- 
tion of the plants. As soon -s this 
IS done, put on the lights. 6. Kaise 
the plants required in pots placed 
within tlie bed under the frame, and 
sunk a little a: the mould, \\hen 
djcnit a week old, turn ..»ut of pots 
ind set the plants, with the mould 
n-m .the pots undisturbed, in the 
n<>ul(l that covers the man 7. 

, ! Ill tain the tci. iture ot the air 
vvir.iin the frame ts placed over 

'lie lights in fr y or windy weather 
uring the early stages of the bed's 
« \j Uence. 8. As the heat of the 
! .: declines, prevent its diminution 
coatings of fresh dung, technically 
' linines " piled up round the 
on all sules. 9. If necessary, 
1 lime progresses, remove the old 
•Migs and reHace by fresh manure, 

: J ii the roots ol the plants in the 
have penetrated into the old 
I- lings, they must be allowed to remain 
where they arc, and fresh linings must 
'’f again piled up outside the first 
. 10. As the temperature of the 

'bed should maintain an average 
/5°. as soon as it is found to fall 
low 70®, lose no time in putting 
!. liiigs round the bed. ii. It is as 
to place mould on the surface of the 
hotlif^d outside the frame, and to utiUze 
It for growing radishes, lettuces, or 
small salading, which are all the better 
for quick growth in a position ol 
this kind. 

Tomato.— To grow the Tomato 
perfectly it requires considerable heat 
and every posisible ray of sunshine, 
as well as a free circulation of dry, 
warm air. Seeds may either be sown 
thinly in 5 inch pots filled with light 
.soil, and potted off singly in 3 or 4 
inch pots as soon as they make the 
second pair of leaves, using a slightly 


richer soil, or they may be sown two 
seeds in a small pot, the weakest 
being pulled out. After the seeds 
are sown they should be put into a 
warm place and kept always moist 
until they are ready for potting off, 
after which they should gradually get 
more light and air as they strengthen. 
When they reach the height of fully 
6 inches they may get their fruiting 
shift if that is to be pots or boxes; 
if beds or borders it will be better 
to repot into 6 or 7 inch pots, using 
a still richer compost, and grow on 
^ill they reach 12 inches high before 
planting out. When well established 
and growing freely, tomatoes require 
plentiful supplies of water at root, 
and when carrying heavy crops of 
fruit it is most important that they 
never get dry. They thrive best in a 
temperature of 55® to 60® at night, 
with a rise of 10® during day and 
another 10® with sunheat. To grow 
tomatoes successfully it is advisable 
to buy small plants, which should be 
planted out when the weather is 
suitable. Plants purchased are gen- 
erally more forward than those grown 
by amateurs. 

Asparagus.— To raise asparagus from 
seed, which it yields in abundance 
if allowed in the autumn, the seeds 
should be gathered w'hen fully ripe, 
hung up to dry, and then rubb^ out. 
It may be sown thinly on ground that 
has been well dug up, but not man- 
ured, any time from the beginning 
of March to June. The plants make 
more root than top the first year ; but 
if they arc kept clear of weeds, and 
the ground stirrfd often between 
them, they will grow vigorously the 
second year, and be fit to plant out 
the following spring. Beds of aspara- 
gus may be made as late as Septem- 
ber. Plantations should be made in a 
rich soil, neither wet nor too stiff. 
On this spread a coating of4ich, well- 
rotted manure, three or four 

inches thick. Trench the ground 
freely, then divide into four-foot beds, 
with alleys two feet wide between 
each bed. Select strong one-year- 
old plants without tops, and plant 
them two rows in each four-foot 
bed. As soon as they begin to grow, 
give a good watering with salt and 
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water, about the strength of sea- 
water, and then keep the bed clear 
of we^s. Established beds of aspara- 

S is require top-dressing every spring, 
arch being the best month for the 
purpose. 

KITCHEN GARDEN 
CALENDAR 

Briefly, the principal operations of 
the months areas follows : — 

January, — ^Trench and dig up ground 
as far as possible ; sow early peas 
and broad beans in sheltered situa- 
tions ; set early ash-leaved potatoes 
in spare frame. 

February, — ^Trench and dig up 
ground, weather permitting ; plant 
early potatoes, and sow for early 
crops on the warmest borders. 

March, — ^This is peculiarly the gar- 
dener's month, as maincrops of peas, 
beans, onions, carrots, spinach, cab- 
bage, and many other vegetables are 
sown now, and young plants pricked 
out from frames. 

April, — Sowing, planting, and pre- 
paring are ccntinued ; weeding and 
thinning out are performed, seed beds 
watered if dry weather, and cabbage 
and lettuce plants transplanted. 

May, — Divide rhubarb roots, for new 
plantations ; stake peas, and sow 
others ; thin out onions, carrots 
and parsnips ; sow dwarf and runner 
beans on warm border ; tie up hearting 
lettuces ; earth up potatoes ; bend 
outer leaves of cauliflowers over the 
head as it appears. 

June, — Peas, beans, cauliflowers, 
early carrots and potatoes come in this 
month ; sow more peas and beans; 
continue earthing up; use watering- 
pot freely; gather sweet herbs when 
in bloom, and dry in shade for winter. 

July, — Vacant ground is prepared 
for autumn and winter crops. Plant 
out main crop of celeryi Turnips 
and lettuce are sown, also endite 
and spinach for winter. crops, and 
last sowings made of broccoh, scarlet 
runners, and French beans. 

August, — Scatter lime over slug and 
caterpillar-infested savoy and cabbage. 
Earth celery and leeks ; cut down the 
stems of gathered artichokes; hoe 
and thin out turnips; take up and 
dry onions as soon as stems wither ; 


gather and dry onion and lettuce 
seed as it ripens; plant out broccoli, 
savoys, curly kale, and Inrussels sprouts ; 
sow red Spanish and Welsh onions, 
parsley and early cabbages, for next 
year's crops. 

September , — All arrangements for 
winter and spring crops should be 
.completed. Earth up celery. Take 
up forward potatoes and onions. 
Plant out cauliflowers, cabbages, 
broccoli, and small saladings. 

. October , — Take up carrots, beet- 
roots, and potatoes. Earth up celery 
as needed. Earth up cabbages and 
savoys to base of first leaves. Any 
sowing for spring crops left from last 
month should be done, including early 
peas, and beans, and celery. Plant 
lettuce under south wall. Continue 
planting out spring cabbage. 

November , — Lift late potatoes, beet 
and carrots. Trench and ridge un- 
occupied ground and cover with 
manure. If weather is open, continue 
sowing peu and beans in sheltered 
border. 

December , — Continue the digging, 
trenching, and manuring. Prepare 
compost heaps. Protect plants from 
frost. If mild, sow early peas and 
radishes in warm borders, and small 
salads and cucumbers on hot beds. 

THE FRUIT GARDEN 

Strawberrle8.--The strawberry re- 
quires a deep, rich, loam soil. Beds 
should be made in March or Septem- 
ber. Having obtained some strong 
runners of an approved variety, plant 
them in rows 2 feet apart and a foot 
apart in the rows. Fix them firmly 
in the soil and water well. If planted 
in September, sprinkle some manure 
over and about them before the first 
frost. To obtain fruit of the best 
quality a bed should be made every 
September for three succeeding years. 
The first spring no blossoms should 
be allowed to expand, and the runners 
should be cut off. The second and 
third years they will bear a full supply 
of fine fruit. In thd September ii 
the fourth year the bed should be dug 
up, manured, and re-planted. Treat 
each bed in the same way. 

Bosh Fruits.— To grow currants and 
gooseberries in perfection a deep and 
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tolerably rich soil is required ; and, 
before planting, which should be done 
between October and February, this 
should be deeply trenched and man- 
ured with thoroughly rotted dung. 
Both are propagated by cuttings, which 
should be welhripen^ wood of last 
year's growth, slipped from the tree, 
and from lo to 1 2 inches long. Having 
selected the slip and separated it from 
the parent stem, cut off the top, leaving 
four shoots ; trim off all others. Make 
two or three incisions, penetrating 
haJLf tlirough the stem, to expedite 
the process of rooting, and plant tlie 
cuttings in a nursery bed in rows a few 
inches apart each way. When the 
cuttings have made roots, transplant 
them into a bed of deeper and richer 
soil, pruning back the four shoots to 
5 or inches, and leaving two side 
shoots to each. Here they may 
remain a second year, the four shoots 
now multiplied to eiglxt, and the head 
beginning to assume its permanent 
shape. 

In the autumn of the second year 
the bushes may be planted out in their 
permanent stations, which may be from 
3 feet and a half up to 7 or 8 feet apart 
according to circumstances. In plant- 
ing, dig a hole larger than the roots, 
and x8 inches deep, and place some 
rich mould or manure at the bottom. 
Having trimmed the roots of the bush, 
place it in the centre of the station 
with the roots radiating in all direc- 
tions, regularly spread out, none of 
them spreading over others, and sprin- 
kle two inches of the soil over them, 
pressing it gently all round into the 
roots; over this spread a thin layer 
of well-rotted dung, and fill up the 
whole to the level of the surrounding 
sod. This done, water the roots well, 
and prune back all the shoots so as to 
form a cup-like bush, with branches 
radiating from the centre. Goose- 
beiry and currant bushes produce their 
fruit both on the young wood and on 
the wood 2, 3, and 4 years old ; and 
generally along the branches. The 
general bearers, therefore, young and 
^d, of proper ^owth and well ripened, 
must be continued as long as they 
remain fruitful, cutting out from 
time to time such as are of irregular 
growth or too crowded-— all branches 


and decayed wood, together with the 
superfluous or over-abundant young 
wood of last summer ; but retaining a 
selection of young shoots where neces- 
sary, to fill up gaps in the bush ; the 
rule being to keep tliem trained to a 
single stem below, while the head is 
kept open and regular. 

Currants — Red and White. — ^Wlien 
the requisite number of branches has 
been produced, so as to form a uniform 
bush, the greater part of the young 
shoots should be taken off annually, 
leaving only those that may be re- 
quired for new branches, and shorten- 
ing these to 4 or 6 inches with a clean 
cut just close to a bud. In pruning 
off the supeK-iluous lateral shoots, take 
hold of each branch at its extremity 
with the left hand, and, with the knife 
in the right hand, remove every fresh 
lateral up the stem, leaving to each a 
short spur of a quarter or half an inch 
in length ; from these spurs the 
branches of fruit are produced. Thin 
out the spurs when they become too 
crowded. 

To grow fine currants, plant the 
bushes 5 feet apart in an open sunny 
position, and every autumn dig in a 
good dressing of manure, taking care 
not to injure the roots. Cut back all. 
young roots, at autumn pruning, to 2 
inches. 

Gooseberries. — Cuttings should be 
planted any time from October to 
March. Select shoots of medium size, 
not root-suckers,* about 15 or 18 
inches long. Cut the base square, 
not slanting ; remove ev^ bud from 
the bottom to within 2 inches of the 
top. Plant iii th ^ shade, 4 inches 
deep, and fix the earth tightly around. 
At the end of the second year's growth, 
allow only eight leading shoots tb 
remain, and plant out. with a ball of 
earth, to permanent situation, from 3 
to 6 feet apart. January is a good 
px\inintf<season. 

Raa||b;*nle&. — Raspberries flourish in 
any gobu rich soil, but do best in a 
black unctuous earth. As a rule, 
neither raspberries nor black currants 
do well where cherry trees thrive. 

Trench and manure the ground 
before planting : in October select 
strong canes, and put in singly, or in 
bunches of three, cut to different 
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heights. Stake them in the spring, wrapping of old felt carpet, so that the 

In June remove aU but six of the string may not bruise tlie young tree 

strongest suckers ; but if autumn- or cut into the bark, pressing the soil 

bearing plants are wanted, remove gently, but firmly, over the extended 

the oM canes, and encourage the roots. When the operation of planting 

suckers. Canes for this purpose is finished, cover the ground all round 
should be planted singly, about a foot the tree with a layer of half-rotten 
apart, not in triplets, and they must be dung. This process, called mulching, 
kept thin. eonsists in spreading a layer of short 

The ground in which raspberries half-rotten dung 5 to 6 inches thick 

are grown should not be broken up, round the stem, in a radius 6 inches 
but have a good yearly top-dressing beyond the extremity of the roots, 
of manure. 'I'he mulch should be spread evenly 

with the fork, and gently pressed down 
FRXJIT trees by the back of the spade, or, if exposed 

For small gardens, dwarf trees, to wind, pegged down to prevent its 

espaliers (border trees with branches being blown away. If a wall tree, 

trained horizontally right “and left of let the root be as far from the wall as 

stem and fastened to stakes), and root- may conveniently be, with the stem 
pruned standards, are most suitable, sloping to it, the roots being extended 
These can be bought at a low cost and covered in the same manner with 

from most nursery gardeners, who will the soil. The object is to give the 

already have grafted them. roots as much room as possible in 

Planting. — ^The time for planting is which to ramify, 
between October and February. No- Grafting. — As the stocks of fruit 

vember is generally considered the trees are propagated by seeds, cut- 

best month. tings, and layers, so the various kinds 

Having du j out a pit 3 feet square and varieties are perpetuated and 
and 3 feet deep, lay 10 or 12 inches disseminated by grafting, budding, and 

of brick or other hard rubbish at the inarching these stocks, 

bottom, and ram it firmly ; fill up with Grafting, which is a very old prac- 
soil according to the depth the tree tice, is simply the union of two growing 
should be planted. plants by means of their juices. The 

Cut off small fibres and shorten the season when it should be done is about 

larger roots to about 6 inches from the the middle of March, when the sap is 

stem. Spread these out in the pit, rising, and the usual process, called 

cover wi& soil, and tread firm. When tongue or cleft grafting, consists in 

the soil is a sticky clay, the roots of the cutting the stem of the stock across, 

tree should be spread out just under neatly and smoothly, and making a 

the surface, and rich, light mould cleft in it, into which is introduced a 

placed over them, so as to form a tongue or slice of the graft or scion 

mound ; but in ncrcase do more than (that is, a part of a branch of a tree of 

cover the crown ; deep planting is the desired kind), binding the two 

h ar mful- together with a strip of mat, and plas- 

If for a dwarf, standard, or espalier, tering the wound with mixed clay and 

after cutting away the tap-root (ex- horse-dung. When the graft, which is 

cept in the case of the peach, which, now the stem of the future tree, has 

having a tendency to throw up suckers, become thoroughly united and has 

should have the roots directed dowft- grown a few inches, the plastering may 

wards) place it upright in tl^e centre he taken ofl. 

the station ; spread the roots care- Inarching consists of striking the 
fully in a horizontal direction, and branches of one fixec^ teee upon un- 
cover them with prepared mould to other fixed tree, introducing the former 

the required height, supporting the into a cut or cuts made in the lat- 

young plant with a strong stake, ter. 

driven firmly into the ground, and Pruning.— The object of pruning is 

tying the stem to it, after surrounding to prevent the growth of the tree 
tne stem with hay or straw, or even a running to wood, and by concentrating 
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It upon a few branches, to induce the 
growth of large fruit. 

For small trees, the only implement 
needed is a strong knife with a curved 
blade. The cut should be made at an 
angle of 45 degrees, beginning on the 
opposite side to, and on a level with 
the base of a bud, and terminating just 
above it. If it is necessary to cu^ 
away a branch altogether, a small por- 
tion should be left on the stem, be- 
cause the wound being smaller than if 
cut lower down, the surface will be 
sooner healed. If branches are too 
rigorously shortened, strong useless 
wood without fruiting spurs will be 
produced. If the branches are well 
placed, let them have free course. 
No fruit spurs should be allowed 
to grow beyond two or three inches 
in length. 
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Pruning should be performed while 
vegetation is entirely at rest — ^the 
period which follows the severest 
frosts, and which precedes the first 
movement of vegetation; that is to 
say, the end of February or the very 
beginning of March, in ordinary 
years. If trees are pruned before the 
strong frosts of winter set in, the cut 
part is exposed to the influence of the 
severe weather long before the first 
movement of the sap takes place, 
which is so necessary to cicatrize the 
wound, and the terminal bud is conse- 
quently often destroyed. 

To prune after vegetation has com- 
menced is no to be thought of ; there- 
fore let all •chief pruning be done in 
February, if the frost has disappeared, 
especially for the peach, whose buds 
placed at the base of last year's shoots 


Fruit 

Tries. 

Soil. 

Mode of 
Propagation. 

Time. 

How Grown. 

Aspect. 

Apru 

Rich, moist soil, or 
cool, sandy soil, 
of medium con- 
sistency. 

Grafting on stocks 
from pips, or on 
Parade stocks 
from layers for 
dwarf trees, Cor- 
dons, etc., or on 
Doucin or French 
stocks also from 

March and 
April 

Standard, Pyra- 

mid, Espalier, i.\$. 
trained with hori- 
zontal branches on 
stakes or wire ; 
single or double Cor- 
don, also horizontal. 

Any upect ; 
does best in 
open. 

Apricot . 

Clay soO, open and 
calcareous, and 
not deep. 

layers. 

Budding on plum 

July and 
August. 

Pyramid in Orchard 
House ; Fan or 
Oblique Cordon on 
wall. 

Any aspect 
from east (by 
; south) to 

west. 

Cherry . 

Dry and light sandy 
loam on dry sub- 
soil, or chalky 
soil with chalk 
subsoil. 

(1) By budding on 
small stock or St 
Lucie Plum. 

(2) By grafting with 
Cleft or Crown 
graft on wild 
cherry stock. 

(x) July & 
August. 

1 ( 2 ) March. 

Standard, Pyramid, 
Double Vertical 
Cordom Single Ob- 
lique Cordon and 
Fan. 

• 

Any aspect, but 
chiefly east, 
west, and 

south for 

trained trees. 

Peach amd 
Nfctarine 

Open soil, deep, 
fairly consistent, 
calcareous, and 
not too moist. 

Budding on plum 
stock. 

July. 

Pyramid or bush in 
Orchard House ; 
Fan and 6 in|^ Ob- 
lique Cordon on 
walL 

South-east is 
best, but any 
aspect from 
east to south- 
west wUl do. 

Pbai 

Deep clay soil, con- 
taining flints, cool, 
butnottooinoist. 

s 

(1) Grafting on itocla 
from pips or on 
quince stocks. 

(2) By budding on 
smaller stock. 

(|) March 
and Apm 

(2) AugUil 

Standard, Pyramid, 

1 Espalier, Fan, 

branches horizon- 
tal; Vertical and 
ObUque Cordon, 
single and double. 

Any aspect, but 
east and west 
are most suit- 
able for tsees 
train^ on 
walto. 

Plum » 

Qay soil, open and 
calcareous, and 
not deep. 

(z) Budding on plum 
stock. 

(2) Grafting on plum 
stock. 

(X) July. 

(2) March. 

Standard Pyramid, 
Fan, and Single 
Vertical and Ob- 
Uque Cordon. 

Any aspect, but 
chiefly east, 
west, and 

south for 

trained trees. 
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art particularly exposed to the action 
of the ascending sap. 

A writer whose merit and abilities 
are only now receiving their due recog- 
nition (Henry Kingsley, who was al- 
ways overshadowed by his more fam- 
ous brother) has left us in H&mby 
Mills Garden a description of an old- 
fashioned garden which he knew and 
admired, and which might well be imi- 
tated in these days. The reader will 
do well to look at this famous little 
essay. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN 

Classifleation of Flowers.— -Every 
flower is classed under one of three 
heads : annuals, biennials^, and peren- 
nials. 

Annuals live one year only. They 
are subdivided into^ hardy, which 
can be grown in the open air, and half- 
hardy, which require protection while 
young. 

The hardy mnuals comprise such 
plants as sv^eet alyssum, prince's 
feather, cornflower, some of the cam- 
panulas, rocket, larkspur, godetia, sun. 
flower everlasting, candytuft, sweet 
pea, Virpnian stock, stock, French 
poppy, mignonette, nasturtium, speed, 
well, and Phlox Drummondi, 

Any ordinary soil is good enough. 
Sow very hardy ones in sheltered 
borders in September. If they sur- 
vive the winter's frosts they wiU 
bloom early in spring. Spring sowings 
for summer blooming are made from the 
middle of March to middle of April. 
Later sowings for autumn blooming 
are made from middle of May to middle 
of June. Having ^prepared and raked 
the ground, sow the seed evenly, and 
sift a sprinkling of fine mould over. 
Thin out when grown if too dense. If 
intended to transplant (a dangerous 
operation), lift half-grown plants, and 
do not disturb the tender roots. 

Half-hardy amnuals include Chiaa 
aster, balsam, Indian pink, glory 
pea, gaillardia, convolvulus major, 
lobelia, ten-week stock, oxalis, and 
African and French marigolds. 

Sow the seeds in March or April in 
pots or pans, shelter in a pit or plunge 
mto a cooling hotbed. The tempera- 
ture should not fall below 55* or rise 
above 75*. Shade young plants from 


strong sun, but give plenty of air 
when weather is favourable. Harden 
off gradually, and remove to flowering 
quarters about middle of May if the 
weather is warm. 

Biennials are sown and grown in the 
first year of their life, come to maturity, 
flower, seed, and die in the second. 
The following biennials are very hardy 
and need no protection during the 
winter : — Canterbury bell, sweet-wil- 
liam, foxglove, French honeysuckle, 
honesty, scabious and mournful widow. 
Giant or Brompton stock needs shelter 
during the winter. Some biennials 
sown in early spring will flower the 
same season. 

Sow seed of biennials during Sep- 
tember. They will bloom the next 
summer. Sweet-williams are preserved 
by taking off shoots. 

Perennials live a number of' years. 
They include tubers and bnll^v, nnd 
herbaceous plants, some of which retain 
their leaves and stems, while some die 
down in the winter. 

Herbaceous perennials are very beau- 
tiful, and, together with some hardy 
bulbs, are very suitable for gardeners 
of little experience or leisure. 

Any ordinary garden soil is suitable, 
but a light, easily worked soil, rich 
in vegetable mould, is best, though 
many will grow well even in heavy 
lumpy soil. Some plants of this class 
are propagated by division of roots, 
made in February or March, just as 
they are showing indications of making 
fresh growth. Others may be propa- 
gated by means of layers or cuttings, 
or raised from seed. Herbaceous 
lants are improved, and will be more 
ealthy and sightly, and flower better, 
if they are taken up every three or 
four years, divided or reduced in size 
if netful, and then separated after 
digging the ground somewhat deeply, 
turning it over and breaking it up thor- 
oughly. Plant firmly, pressing the 
earth well round the collar of each 
plant. The borders in which herbace- 
ous plants are set should be kept clean 
and free from weeds. The plmits 
themselves should be watered occa- 
sionally, if the situation and summer 
droughts are such as to render it 
necessary; those requiring support 
from sticks should be carefully stued, 
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and when the flower stalks and flowers 
begin to wither, they should be 
removed. 

The following well-known herba- 
ceous plants are perennials : — Snap- 
dragon, columbine, Michaelmas daisy, 
double convolvulus, campanula, wall- 
flower, clematis, lily of the valley, 
carnation, pink, [daisy, dog's toQth 
violet, gentian, geranium, Christmas 
rose, day lily, spirea, candytuft, blue 
flag, Japanese iris, creeping jenny, 
musk, lobelia, forget-me-not, primrose, 
polan3rthus, London pride, violet, 
hollyhock,pansy, rose, ch^santhemum, 
phlox, and many others. 

Tuberous and bMous perermidls 
include crocus, gladiolus, hyacinth, 
tulip, lily, snowdrop, daffodil, dahlia, 
cyclamen, anemone, peony, ranunculus, 
iris, aconite, jonquil, tuberose, etc. 

Generally speaking, a light soil or 
sandy loam is perferred by bulbs, and 
if the garden soil be at ail inclined to 
heaviness, it should be lightened by 
working in sand, at and around each 
spot in which a clump of bulbs is 
planted ; if the soil be poor, add some 
well-rotted manure and leaf mould. 

The season for planting begins in 
October for hyacinth, and ends in 
April for late gladioli. As a rule bulbs 
like to be planted deep, both because 
they then escape the frost, and because 
many of them have a tendency to rise 
to the surface. Many gardeners make 
it a practice to lift and dry the bulbs 
after flowering is done and the leaves 
have withered away, but as the con- 
tinuance in the same place leads to the 
formation of splendid masses of flowers, 
the amateur gardener should leave the 
bulbs where they are, provided that 
the drainage is sufficient and the soil 
suitable. As a general rule, bulbs 
should be planted in clumps, as the 
floral effect is thus much better than 
when isolated. 

Climbers , — ^The climbers most in 
favour are : Virginia creeper ; clema- 
tis, white and purple ; ivy, common, 
Irish, and variegated ; jessamine, 
yellow and Common white; honey- 
suckle, common Japanese, and trum- 
pet; common passion flower; wis- 
taria, white and purple ; roses, crimson 
rambler, Gloire de Dijon, William 
Allen Richardson, and hosts of others. 


From general considerations of the 
main classes of flowers, we will now 
pass on to plain directions for the 
culture and management of some 
of the best known and most useful 
flowers, arranging them alphabetically, 
for convenience of reference. 

Aconite , — Hardy herbaceous peren- 
nial. The most common are monk's- 
hood, tuberous rooted, and wolf's- 
bane, fibrous rooted. They grow from 
3 to 5 feet in height, producing long 
spikes of helmet-shaped flowers, blue, 
white, purple, and yellow. Propagate 
by division of roots and by se^. 

Anemone or Windflower. — Hardy 
tuberous perennial, with very beautiful 
flowers, smgle and double, of various 
colours. They delight in a light, 
loamy soil, well manured, though an 
ordimury garden soil will do ; sea 
sand, or a little salt mixed with the 
soil, is a good preventive of mildew. 
Plant from October to end of March, 
when blossoms from February till 
July will be obtained. They are often 
not planted until the early part of 
the year. Leave the tubers in the 
ground. 

Arabis , — Hardy perennial, single and 
double. Very hardy and profuse 
blooming perennial, flowering in the 
early spring, of dwarf habit, suitable 
for edging, rockeries, etc. White and 
pale pink. 

Aster. — Half-hardy annual, very 
effective ; flowers are rich and varied 
in colour and perfect in form. Sow 
first week in April, the French or 
German kinds, in l^xes or pans of 
light, rich soil, and place in sunny 
situation, under# glass if possible. 
Prick out to nursery pans, and in 
three weeks transplant to blooming 
quarters in deep, rich soil. Water 
with weak liquid manure until they 
flower. 

Auricula , — Attractive florist's flower, 
oes well in an east aspect ; propagate 
y se^ ^r offsets in rich sandy loam. 
Therceare two varieties. Show and 
Alpine. The latter is the hardier. 
Small pots should be used; a full- 
sized plant should have only a 4 or 
5 inch pot. Sow in pans from Janu- 
ary to March, sprinkle seed on surface 
of soil, cover with damp moss till 
plants are up, then transplant to 
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3 -inch pots. When propagating by 
offsets or divisions, take them in 
February or March or in August. 
They flower from February or March 
to June. In August, shorten tap-root, 
re-pot in compost, keying collar 
above ground, water, and in November 
put under sh^ter, although the Alpine 
may be left in border. 

Balsam . — ^Magnificent half-hardy 
annual. Sow seed in heat in March. 
Transplant to pots on south border 
in rich light mould. Stake, and water 
with liquid manure. They flower 
from July to September. 

Basil . — Bush Basil is the most hardy. 
Sow in gentle heat in March, thin out, 
harden off, and plant in warm border 
in May or June. 

Begonia . — Half hardy tuberous per- 
enniads, single and double, the flower 
and foliage being very choice. Largely 
used for bedding out and greenhouse 
decoration. 

Belladona Lily . — Perennial tuber. 
Handsome pale pink, or white, rose- 
flushed flowers. Plant in June or 
July in sandy-^eaf mould to the depth 
of 8 inches,and leave bulbs undisturbed. 
The flower stems appear first, leaves 
coming later. This also succeeds well 
in large pots in cool greenhouse. 

Bugloss . — Fine showy perennial, 
with large blue flowers. Propagate 
by slips and divisions of roots when 
flowering is over, or sow seed in warm 
border in spring. 

Calceolaria.^Thesn are of two 
kinds : herbaceous, for exhibition'; and 
shrubby, for bedding out. The former 
kind are propagated by seed sovm in 
May under glass, ^d require to be 
shifted as they grow. The flowers 
have, through estivation, attained 
an enormous size and great richness 
and variety, while the latter produces 
dusters of small flowers, very effective 
when massed. 

Shrubby calceolarias are propagated 
by cutting. To do this take the cut- 
tmgs in S^tember or early in October, 
and having prepared a piece of ground 
in a north border, the soil of which 
muit be well drained, and made 
liAt with a large admixture of sand ; 
pjabe the cutties in and press the 
earth well round them, water them 
wdl, and cover with a hand-glass; 


or place the cuttings in pots, and 
having sunk them in a north border, 
under a wall, place a hand-glass or 
small frame over them. In this way 
they may be kept without further 
attention till the following spring, 
unless the* weather should be very 
frosty, in which case it may be well to 
tlu^ow some covering over the hand- 
glass. In the spring the cuttings 
should be re-potted, and will soon 
become fine plants. It is to be ob- 
served that the state of atmospheric 
influence most favourable to all cut- 
tings is when a change to moist grow- 
ing weather succeeds, within two or 
three days, the dry weather during 
which the cuttings have been taken. 

During winter, calceolarias must be 
protected from the frost by a covering 
of mats or straw. They will require 
very little water from November to 
the middle of February. About this 
period they will begin to grow rapidly, 
and may either be potted or kept as 
cool as possible in the pit, and trans- 
ferred to a south aspect in the flower 
garden in May. Odceolarias flower 
from June to September. Spring 
struck cuttings do not flower so well as 
those taken in autumn. 

Campanulas . — These are very pretty, 
and comprise many varieties of hardy 
annuals, perennials, etc., of various 
heights. Campanula Fragilis, Bell 
Flower is] used largely for hanging 
baskets. 

Candytuft , — ^The candytuft, or Iberia, 
as it is al^ called, springs up readily 
from seed sown in any light rich soil. 
Autumn is the best time for sowing. 

The improved varieties of this 
favourite flower now offered by florists 
and seedsmen are exceedingly beauti- 
ful, and it may be questioned if any 
more effective annuals can be sei* 
lected ; they succeed in any soil. For 
the names of varieties the reader 
should consult the lists of the large 
growers. 

Carnation, Clove, Pieotee and Pink, 
— ^These flowers, which should be found 
in every garden, belong Ifco one family. 
The chief distinction between the 
carnation and the pieotee is that the 
colour of the former is disposed in 
unequal stripes going from the centre 
to the outer edge ; that of the pieotee 
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Is disposed on the outer edges of the 
petals, radiating inwards, and uni- 
formly disposed. Carnations are clas- 
sified as Selfs, Flakes, and Bizarres. 
Selfs are carnations of one colour only, 
without marks, and without shading. 
Flakes are those which have the ground 
colour, be it what it may, striped with 
one colour only. Bizarres are those 
which have the ground marked and 
flaked with two or three colours. The 
edges of the petals of the carnation are 
smooth, those of the' pink are generally 
jagged or notched. The pink, for the 
most part, has a dark eye, and some- 
times a zone of the same colour as the 
eye midway between the base of the 
petal and the edge. The clove has a 
larger blossom of a deep red colour, 
and emits a pungent and delicious 
odour. Carnations, cloves, picotees, 
and pinks are propagated by seeds, 
layers, and cuttings. 

Sow the seeds in May, in pots or 
small boxes, using well-manured soft 
loam. Place them in a sheltered part 
of the garden, and when the plants show 
five or six leaves, transfer them to 
beds of rich soil, mixed with a little 
sand, placing them about six inches 
apart. They will bloom the second 
year. Isolated plants generally re- 
quire the support of a stick. 

The season for propagating by layers 
is in J uly and August. The modus operan^ 
di may be described as follows : — Having 
selected the shoots to be layered, and 
prepared pegs for pegging them down 
and made a small trench in the soil for 
their reception, add a little sand where 
the layers are to be placed, working it 
into the soil. Prepare each shoot by 
trimming off all the leaves with a sharp 
knife, except 5 or 6 inches at the top ; 
then, with a thin-bladed knife, make 
an incision half through the shoot with 
an upward cut, beginning below a 
joint and passing it through it for about 
an inch or so. Bend the layer down 
into the sandy soil prepared for it, 
pegging it down in that situation ^ 
such a manner, as to keep the slit or 
tongue open, and cover it with a rich 
light compost. Two days afterwards, 
when the wound is he^ed, a gentle 
watering will be beneficial. 

Cutting are made by taking of! 
•hoots wmch cannot be conveniently 


layered, cutting them right through a 
joint with an oblique angular cut, and 
planting them in pots or beds prepared 
with mixed compost and sand. 

Piping consists in drawing out the 
young shoots from the joints and insert- 
ing them into a light sandy soil. It is 
more applicable to pinks than to carna- 
tions. 

Canary Creeper, — The seeds may be 
sown at the end of March, or in April, 
in the open air, and not of necessity 
in a south aspect. This creeper is 
hardy, and has even been known to 
grow with the utmost luxuriance in a 
shady northern aspect. 

Canterbury Bell, — This beautiful bi- 
ennial is exceedingly hardy, and charac- 
terized by the profusion and duration 
of its bloom. If the flowers are picked 
as soon as they fade the plant vdll keep 
blooming for a considerable period. 

Christinas Rose, — This is a hardy, 
herbaceous perennial, producing a 
pure wliite flower in the depths of 
winter. It is propagated by division 
or roots and by seed, and thrives in 
any ordinary soil, prefetiing a shady 
situation. 

Chrysanthemum, — ^This hardy, herba- 
ceous perenxiial, among the hardiest 
of the hardy, and therefore well fitted 
for the garden of the amateur, flowers 
from October to December, and does 
well in any situation, north, south, east, 
or west, provided the soil is fairly 
good. Preference should be given by 
the amateur to the early flowering 
varieties. They are always more 
satisfactory than the late kinds, 
which are very o^en spoilt by the 
frost before they nave been long in 
bloom. 

Speaking broadly, chrysanthemums 
are classified as Japanese, reflexed, 
incurved, pompons, anemones, and 
anemone pompons. 

The distinction between each class 
is ^easily r ecognised. The Javanese 
variety Jp marked by its irregularity, 
its pet^ being, as it were, tossed about 
in every direction. Reflexed chrysan- 
themums are those whose petals are 
bent back and turn downwards towards 
the flower stalks. In the incurved 
varieties the arrangement of the petals 
is just the revise, the petals turning 
upwards and away from the flk>wer 
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stalk, and curving inwards. Pom- 
pons are varieties that do not attain the 
height of the tall, large-flowering 
chrysanthemums, and whose blooms 
are smaller, say about the size of a 
half-cro\vn, or not larger than a crown 
piece. The anemone-flowered varie- 
ties differ from all the others, in having 
a centre of close petals, almost like a 
sunflower, but still more like an ane- 
mone, surrounded by a fringe of edging 
of large loose petals. The anemone 
pompons are merely dwarf varieties of 
the anemones. 

The favourite mode of increase by 
the best cultivators is by cuttings. No 
plant strikes so easily as the clirysan- 
themum. In any soil, at' any season, 
put a growing branch in any place 
where it does not freeze or scorch, and 
it is almost sure to root. Some cul- 
tivators recommend November as the 
best time for striking cuttings, etc. ; 
some succeed admirably by inserting 
them in May. Perhaps it is better to 
make a compromise between the two 
extremes by striking cuttings in March. 
These should be well rooted, and then 
potted off in April, and receive their 
first shift into pots 4 inches or 4} inches 
across the top, the first week in May. 
They should then be continued in a 
temperature of 50® for a fortnight, 
headed and hardened off, and stood 
out of doors by the end of May, and 
receive their final sliift a month or six 
weeks later. 

Chrysanthemums left out of doors 
entirely, should be cut down after 
flowering. 

Cineraria ^ — Greimhouse perennial. 
Chiefly used for greenhouse decoration, 
magnificent star-shaped blooms, use- 
ful pot plant, but will not stand the 
frost. 

Clematis . — The most ordinary type 
is the hedge-plant indigenous to 
Britain, called " Traveller's Joy," on 
which the more delicate hybrid vdhe- 
ties are frequently grafted. Jhey are 
otherwise propagated by cuttings taken 
from side shoots and placed under a 
hand light in summer, or by division of 
the roots. Among the best of the 
hybrid varieties may be named C. Jack- 
manni, with large purple flowers, and 
C. Jackmanni Alba, with equally large 
white flowers. 


Columbine, or Aquilegia. — A pretty 
hardy herbaceous perennial, of which 
many beautiful hybrid varieties have 
been recently introduced. Seeds 
should be sown in March in any ordinary 
soil. 

Convolvulus . — Hardy annuals and 
h alf hardy. Excellent for clumps , bed- 
ding, etc. The chmbing varieties are 
greatly admired and used for covering 
trellis work, summer houses, etc. 
Will grow and flower freely in ail soils 
and situations. 

Crocus . — ^The most popular crocuses 
are white, yellow, blue and purple ; 
the striped ones exhibit these colours 
in every variety. They flower from 
February to March. 

Nothing can be more easy than their 
culture. They are usually increased by 
offsets, which are planted in October or 
November in light soil ; they 'bloom 
the second year. Crocuses are very ac- 
commodating in reference to the depth 
at which they are planted ; from 4 to 
6 inches is, perhaps, the best average. 
As the young bulbs are formed on the 
top of the old ones, they thus possess a 
seif-elevating power. Crocuses will 

flower freely for many years without 
being disturbed ; the best growers, 
however, recommend dividing and 

replanting every third or fifth year. X o 
secure perfect blooms, the foliage must 
be left to die down of its own accord. 

Dahlia . — Dahlias are best multiplied 
by dividing the tuber, every eye, when 
separated with a portion of the tubei, 
making a plant. Cuttings can also be 
taken, but they take longer to root than 
tubers. They require a dry and airy 
situation, and should have a clear 

space of about 2 feet all round. When 
the green stalks have withered and 
died down with the frost, lift the 
tubers and keep them dry during the 
winter. These well known half hardy 
perennials have during the last few 
years been greatly improved, and 
some of the cactus varieties are 

exceedingly striking. In spring tubers 
should be placed over a hotbed, and as 
soon as shoots are Mrgt they should 
be cut off and struck singly in small 
pots. Another method is by cutting 
up the tubers with the eyes and planting 
out direct early in May. 

Dairy.— This fibrous-rooted plant, 
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propagated by division as well as by 
seed, is extremely suitable for edg- 
ings. It grows very freely, and should 
be thinn^ out every spring or the 
flowers will deteriorate. It is very 
hardy, and grows in almost any soil. 

Foxglove, or Digitalis, «ia» a hardy 
perennial, of easy culture. It will 
thrive in almost any soil or situation. 
The white variety is more highly prized 
and better suited for gardens than the 
commoner red variety. It is raised 
from seed. 

Fuchsia , — Fuchsias will grow in 
almost any soil. Ordinary loam and 
leaf mould in equal proportions, with 
some broken charcoal and sand, does 
very well. Feeding with manure water 
is better than mixing manure with the 
soil. The varieties flower between 
June and October. 

Plants that have been at rest during 
the winter may be started in January, 
and large early-flowering specimens 
/roduced by cutting down the old 
plants and shaking the roots out of the 
old soil as soon as they have began to 
grow, re-potting them in good, rich com- 
post. with suflicient drainage. Strike 
cuttings for bedding plants as soon as 
the shoots are long enough. 

Cuttings should be inserted in pots 
filled either with loam and leafmould, 
or peat and silver sand, in equal parts, 
to within an inch and a half of the top. 
Place over this three-quarters of an 
inch of silver sand, and level the 
surface to make it firm ; then insert the 
cuttings — about 1 inch long is the proper 
length — and plunge the pots in a bot- 
tom heat of 60**, either in a pit or 
propagating house ; if the latter, cover 
them with a beU-glass. In three 
weeks they may be potted into 3-inch 
pots, and re-plunged in the same bed, 
keeping them at a temperature of from 
50^ to 60^. As soon as the roots reach 
the sides of>^;he pots, the plants should 
be shifted into fresh ^ts, until they 
receive their final shift into 6, 9, or la- 
inch pots, towards the end of June. The 
size of the pot must be regulated by the 
period when they are wanted to bloom. 
If in July a 6 or 9-inch pot will suffice ; 
if in September or October, a xa-inch 
will not be too large. 

During the perM of growth, the 
plants will require stopping at least six 


times, care being taken never to stop 
the shoots immediately preceding or 
directly after the operation of shifting 
into larger pots. If the pyramidsd 
form of growth, which is the best of all 
forms for the fuchsia, is adopted, the 
plants, from the first, must be trained 
to a single stem, and all the side shoots 
stopped, to make the pyramid thick 
and perfect. If the bush form is wan- 
ted, the whole of the shoots should then 
be stopped at every third joint, until 
branches enough are secur^ to form 
the bush, and then be trained into the 
desired shape. 

A regular moist, genial temperature 
must be maintained during the entire 
eriod of growth, never exceeding 6o* 
y fire heat. During bright sunshine, 
the glass should be slightly shaded with 
thin gauze ; the delicate leaves are easily 
injured, and the plant should never 
receive the slightest check by being 
allowed to flag. Constantly pick the 
seeds off while in bloom. They will 
then continue blossoming for two or 
three months. 

Many varieties of the fuchsias are 
hardy, and will stand our winters in 
the open ground, especially in a well- 
drained, light soil, having a large pro- 
portion of peat in it. Cover the whole 
fuchsia beds ^ith 3 or 4 inches of dry 
cinder ash at the first approach of 
frost. The dead branches should not 
be cut off. nor should the ashes be 
removed until the fuchsias begin to 
shoot in the spring. 

Gentiana . — All the gentians are 
beautiful. Gentiana acaulis, with its 
large deep mazarine-blue blossoms, 
looks well as a^i edging plant, and 
flowers from June or July to August. 
It requires a pure air and rich, light 
soil. They are propagated by seeds 
sown when ripe, and by division of the 
roots. The se^s should be sown in 
fine loam mixed with sand, and should 
ot bp too deeply covered. If sprin- 
M cm hb surface of the compost, and 
mould strewn over the seeds 
when sown, it will be sufficient. The 
seeds are very long in germinating. 
They require no bottom heat or protec- 
tion beyond the exclusion of frost. 
The gentians are impatient of root- 
division, and indeed of transplanting, 
and when once established in any 
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position the plants should be allowed 
to remain where they are. Gentiana 
acattlis, or Gentianella, is less liable to 
suffer from division of the roots than 
other varieties, but even with this it is 
best to plant out seedlings. 

Geranium , — It is desirable that 
cuttings of all sorts of geraniums for 
bedding the following year should be 
struck early; from the last week in 
July to the end of the first week in 
Au^st is a veiy good time. They 
should be taken in dry weather, when 
the parent plant has had no water for 
some days, and they should be kept 
dry twenty-four hours after they have 
been prepared for potting. The more 
succulent sorts, and any that appear 
difficult to strike, may with advantage 
be touched at ^e end with a small 
paint brush dipped in collodion, which 
will serve to hasten the callus which the 
cutting must form before it will throw 
out roots. They may be potted four or 
six in a pot, according to size. It is 
essential that the pots be well fitted 
with drainers, that the soil be light and 
sandy, and thut it be pressed tight 
around the joint of the cuttings, which 
should be buried in it as flat as possible. 
When potted, they may be sunk in the 
ground on a south border, and well 
watered in the evening when the sun 
is off. They will require no shading, 
except the sun be very scorching ; and, 
in tms case, they must not be kept from 
the light, but merely screened from the 
scorching rays of the sun. 

To preserve old plants during the 
winter, take them out of the borders in 
autumn, before they have received any 
injury from frost, ami let this be done 
on a dry day. Shake off all the earth 
from their roots, and suspend them, 
with their heads downwards, in a cellar 
or dark room, where they will be free 
from frost The leaves and shoots will 
become yeQow and sickly ; but when 
potted about the end of A^y, and ex^ 
posed to a gentle heat, they will recqjrsr 
and vegetate luxuriously. T118 old 
plants, stripped of their leaves, may 
also be packM closely in sand ; and in 
this way, if kept free from frost, they 
will shoot out from the roots, and may 
be re-potted in the spring. 

Glaaielus , — Gladioli are divided into 
twosectioQS : vISa— the early-flowering 


and the late-flowering varieties. The 
early-flowering varieties, of which 
Gladiolus Colvillei and the Bride may 
be taken as examples, bloom from the 
beginning of June to the end of July, 
but may be induced to flower earlier 
under gla:^.^ These should be planted 
in October, or at the latest in No- 
vember. The late-flowering varieties 
bloom in August and September, and 
should be planted in March. The 
bulbs, or corms, should be lifted in 
October or November, and dried off. 
Gladioli, in common with bulbs in 
general, like a light rich soil, and if the 
ground in which they are planted is 
poor, or in any degree heavy, a plenti- 
ful dressing of well-rotted manure and 
some sand should be incorporated with 
it, and the bed allowed to lie three or 
four weeks before the bulbs are planted. 
A warm spot, well exposed to the'sun 
and sheltered from cutting winds, 
should be selected, and when winter 
approaches and frosts set in it is 
desirable to protect beds in which 
early varieties have been planted by a 
covering or mulching of litter about 4 
inches deep. 

Gypsophila , — Pretty hardy annuals, 
suitable for mixing with cut flowers. 
The perennial variety, G. Paniculata, 
with its graceful panicles of small 
white flowers, showing to great advan- 
tage when used in this manner. 

Helichrysum. — ^Hardy, easily grown, 
free flowering annuals, generally 
known as everlasting flowers. Sow 
early in April. Flowers if cut before 
blooms fully open will last a long time ; 
very suitable for winter decoration. 

HoHyhoch , — Sow the seed on good 
soil in March or April. Weed and 
water. Remove young plants to 
nursery bed in June, carrying the earth 
around the roots, and water well, In 
autumn plant out in blooming 
quarters, placing them about a foot 
apart. Support them by stakes and 
cords if necessary. They will bloom 
the second year. 

JTyorfn/A.— Nothing i^ easier than 
the culture of hyacinths, as they can be 
grown in water, in moss, pots, or open 
ground. 

To grow them in water, place the 
bulbs in a hyacinth glass, and let the 
water just touch their base. Keep 
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them in a dark cool place for a few 
weeks. When the roots have grown 2 
inches, remove the water half an inch 
from the base of the bulb. Do not 
disturb the water if it is sweet, but place 
a piece of charcoal in it. Expose the 
plant to the sun and tum*^e glass 
once a day. 

To grow them in moss, place in 21 
bowl amid damp moss and keep in a 
dark place for three weeks ; afterwards 
expose to light, and keep the moss 
damp. 

To grow them in the open ground, let 
the soil be loamy and well manured, 
with a good dash of sand or grit. Plant 
the bulbs about 4 inches deep in Octo- 
ber . They will flower between J anuary 
and March. 

When pots are used, the crown of the 
bulb should not be buried. Lilies are 
grown* in the same way. 

Iris should be planted in clumps of 
three or more, and, if allowed to 
remain undisturbed, they will become 
more effective each succeeding year. 

Lily of the Valley . — ^To grow lilies of 
the valley to perfection, the roots 
should be set in bunches one foot apart 
and covered with a dressing of well- 
rotted manure before the winter sets in. 
They can hardly be treated too liber- 
ally. They flower during March, April, 
and May. If grown in pots for the 
greenhouse, by a little management a 
succession may be kept in bloom till 
June. Keep the pots perfectly dry 
and in a cool, shady place until their 
natural season is past, when by water- 
ing they soon come into foliage and 
flower. In buying from growers select 
plants with plump crowns ; if these 
are potted, a cluster of flowering spikes 
will be thrown up in each pot ; after 
flowering they may be turned into l^e 
border, where, in all probability, they 
will flower the following year. Do not 
disturb them save to thin out, and 
they will appear year after year. 

Larkspur, or Delphinium. These 
are annuals, biennials, and perennials, 
combining unusual richness with an 
endless variety of colour. The annuals 
are reproduce by seeds sown in any 

g ood garden soil in a warm border 
I April. The perennial, especially 
named varieties, are best propagated 
by divisions or cuttings. 


Liliums . — ^The diflerent kinds of 
lilies are so numerous that it is not 
possible to specify them here ; but it 
may be said that they are, for the most 
part, hardy bulbous perennials, and 
that all require very much the same 
kind of culture. If the land be of an 
adhesive nature, it should be removed 
to the depth of 2 feet, and replaced by 
a rich, free soil. Light or medium 
soils will only require digging and well 
working. Plant the bulbs 5 inches 
deep, and for the first winter place 
on the surface a few dry leaves. The 
bulbs should not be disturbed oftener 
than once in three years, as established 
patches bloom much more profusely 
than those taken up and divided annu- 
ally. Any florists* catalogue will give 
a Ust of the hardiest kinds which are 
most suited for out of doors in this 
climate. 

Lobelia . — All the varieties grow 
freely from seed, and most of them from 
cuttings. 

Marigold. Sow seeds in March and 
April. Half hardy annuals, but easily 
grown from seed. Their t nowy colours 
and free flowering habit making them 
very desirable for general use inordi- 
nary soils. 

Mignonette . — Hardy annual. Easily 
grown from seed, should be thinned 
out well to give large bloom. Very 
sweet scented. 

Mimulus . — A genus of extremely 
handsome profuse-flowering plants. 
Seeds sown in spring make fine biding 
plants for summer blooming. 

Narcissus, including Daffodils and 
Jonquils. These are hardy bulbs, and 
may be left in the* ground for years 
without any injury. 

Par^ or Heartsease . — Pansies are of 
two kinds — the English or show variety, 
and the Belgian, or fancy variety. Ike 
difference between a show and a fimcy 
pansy lies in the blotch," or patch of 
co?^r iunediately in the vicinity of, 
\ an^iqrocecding from, the eye, as it 
were, ttfls being small in the former 
and large in the latter — the larger, 
indeed, the better. Any ordinary 
soil will do for these hardy plants. 
They flower from March to June. 

Pansies require little attention 
during the autumn months. Indeed, 
those not intended for propagation 
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may be dag up as soon as flowering is 
over. The choicer varieties most be 
taken care of in order that their roots 
may be divided or cuttings taken from 
them in April or May, for it is only by 
such annual renewal that degeneration 
can be prevented. Propagation by 
cuttings or division of roots may take 
place any time from to the end 
of October, although August and Sep- 
tember are the best months for the 
work. The young shoots that spring 
from the base of the plant make the 
best cuttings ; those that have flowered 
have generally hollow stems ; these do 
not root so heely, and should not be 
used unless the variety is extra good or 
scarce. Cuttings sho^d be taken off 
just below a joint, with a sharp knife, 
and inserted in soil well mix^ with 
sand. The hardy kinds winter well in 
the open, though the best sorts should 
be removed to cold frames. Pansies 
increase very rapidly, and bloom for a 
long period. 

Peas (Sweet ). — These hardy annuals 
have during the past few years been 
greatly impiovedi and comprise endless 
varieties. Their delightful fragrance, 
choice colours and all-round excellence 
Justifies their popularity. Sow thinly 
any time between Febru2^ 'and May 
in well-trenched ground, in well-man- 
ured soU, or sow singly in pots and 
plant out when large enough, care being 
taken not to disturb the roots. Give 
support as soon as they are tall enough, 
twiggy sticks being placed in ground 
between the plants, and well water 
during hot weather. 

Petunia . — ^There is very little difficul- 
ty in the culture (kthis half-hardy soft- 
wooded plant, which may be propa- 
gated from se^s sown in the spring, and 
treated in precisely the same manner 
as a half-h^dy annual ; or it may be 
grown from cuttings struck in gentle 
heat in eariy spring, or without heat in 
August or September. ^ 

succeed best in light, ri^soil, 
and are propagated by seed^m the 
case of annuals, and by cuttings and 
division of roots for perennials. 

PefyanfAus.— This plant does well 
anywhere save in a north aspect. It 
flowers from March to June, and is 
propagated by division of roots in 
August, in good rich loam. Unless 


the plants axe divided up after flowering, 
they will soon deteriorate. 

Poppies are some of the most easily 
grown, and at the same time the most 
effective, of garden flowers. Brilliant 
and varied in their colouring, they look 
well eitkw singly or in clumps. They 
are grown from seed ; and any florist 
ivill advise as to the best sorts for the 
situation desired. 

Pyrethrunu (Golden Feather). — 
Invaluable for beds and borders, the 
golden foliage showing to advantage 
when mixed with other flowers. 

The perennial varieties with aster 
like flowers (double) and marguerite 
variety (single) are also much admired 
and cultivated. 

Pose . — ^Taking height only into 
consideration, worked roses — ^that is to 
say, roses budded on stems or stocks — 
are distinguished as standards, half 
standards, dwarfistandards, and dwarfs. 

Of these, standards are on stems from 
2| to 4 feet from the ground to the 
budding ; half standards from to 
feet ; dwarf standards, from i foot to 
1 1 feet ; while dwarfs are worked close 
to or beneath the surface, and form 
vigorous bushes for winter planting. 

In addition to these forms there are 
climbing roses, whose habit is obvious 
from the name they bear. The season 
for planting may be any time from the 
fall of the leaf till the bud 'again begin 
to swell, in April or the beginning of 
May. After that there is danger of the 
tree d^^g off. 

Having selected the sorts of rosea 
suited for our purpose, and of one or 
two seasons' growth from budding, and 
having cut off with a sharp knife all 
damaged root fibres, we proceed to 
plant. Good ordinary garden soil will 
produce a rose large enough for 
ordinaiy purposes ; but to grow it in 
perfection, unless a bed has been pre- 
viously prepared, a hole in the ground 
should be opened two feet square and a 
foot deep. This station should be 
filled with a compost consisting of two 
good-sized spadefuls of thoroughly 
rotted dung for each^plant, mixinu it 
well with the soil. Upon the soil aus 4 
prepared the standard rose is placed, 
the collar just above the level of the 
surface, and the fibres carefully spread 
out over the soil. Fill in the remaining 
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soil and replace the turf« treading it 
gently until it forms a small mound, 
out of the centre of which the tree 
rises. A stake is now driven into the 
ground, near enough to support the 
stem, which is tied to it. 

The dog-rose is the stgdi^ usually 
selected for budding upon. These 
stocla should be planted in October gr 
November. About July or August of 
the following year they will be ready 
for the operation. 

Budding consists in removing an 
embryo bud and a piece of bark from a 
rose-tree which it is desirable to pro- 
pagate, to the stem of a stock, by 
making on the latter a T-shaped cut 
through the bark, slipping the piece 
of bark or "shield” within the cut, 
and binding the whole with worsted 
thread, leaving the eye of the bud 
visibte. From this bud will grow the 
future plant, bearing a dower similar 
to that of t^ parent tree. The 
wound on the parent should be plas- 
tered with clay. 

Most roses may be propagated by 
cuttings; but all are not calculated 
for tlds method, bottom heat being 
indispensable for the more tender 
varieties. Summer and autumn are 
the best seasons for cuttings. The 
shoot made in spring is taken with a 
small portion of 1^ year’s wood 
attached, and cut into lengths of five 
or six inches, selecting such as have 
two lateral shoots with five or six 
leaves to each. An inch of the old 
wood should be inserted in the soil, 
.leaving at least two leaves above. 
From four to six of these cuttings 
may be placed round the inside of a 
sm^ 3-inch pot, in soil consisting of 
equal parts of leaf mould, turfy loam, 
chopped fine, and silver sand, watering 
them well with a fine rose, to :^tle the 
earth round the steins. When the 
water is drained off and the leaves dry, 
remove to a cold frame or place under 
hand-glasses, shade them from the sun, 
and sprinkle them daily far a fortnight. 
If threatened with damping off, give 
air and sun. In a fortnight the stems 
will have formed a cullus. At this 
time they are greatly benefited by 
bottom heat; theyirootmore rapidly, 
and may soon be shifted singly into 
3-iach pots, and removed back to the 


cold frame, in which they should be kept 
till spring. 

Some roses push their roots in a 
lateral direction under ground, and 
throw up young shoots or suckers from 
them. These suckers, sepeirated from 
the parent plant by the cut of a sharp 
spade, form flowering plafits the same 
season, if separated in the spring and 
transplanted to suitable soil. When a 
rose-tree is shy with its suckers, it may 
be stimulated by heaping earth round 
the roots. 

In pruning newly-planted roses, 
if there be only one shoot from the bud, 
cut it down to two eyes : if there be a 
regular head formed, cut away every 
shoot dow^ to the lowest eye that 
points outward or downward, and 
cut away all weak shoots or thin ones 
that come in the way of a better, back 
to their base, leaving only such as are 
required to form the head of the tree. 
When the buds begin to break, rub off 
all that grow inwards, all that would 
cross other branches, all that are com- 
ing weakly, and all that would crowd 
the head and destroy its .^up-like form. 

It is not a good practice to prune 
roses immediatdy after planting them. 
The tops should be left on for a month 
or six weeks, and then cut back or 
headed into three or four buds from 
the stock. This will ensure a healthy, 
vigorous growth. After the plants are 
established, the shoots may vary in 
length from 4 to 16 inches. The 
weaker the growth, the closer should 
they be pruned, and vice versa. 

Roses , — Classification of a few favour- 
ite varieties: — 

Hybrid Perpetuil, blooming from 
June till November, Baroness Roths- 
child, Black Prince, Charles Lefebvre 
Clio, Duke of Edinburgh, Dupuy, 
Jamain, Frau Karl Druschki, General 
Jacqueminot, Jeannie Dickson, Mar- 
garet Dickson, Mrs. John Laing, P^ce 
Camille de Rohan, Zavier OUbo, and 
mfe|y otl .^rs. 

fcPKiiuite Tea Scented : Belle Lyon- 
naise. Bouquet d’Or, Gloire de Dijon. 
Madame Hoste, Gloire Lyonnaise ; 
Noisette Roses, Marechal Niel, Madame 
Carnot, W. A. Richardson. There are 
many other varieties, for names of 
which see any good nurseryman’s 
catalogue. 
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Salpighssis , — Charming half-hardy 
annu^, very elective, various colours, 
the vein-like markings of the inner 
petals being very str^ing. 

Scabious. (Pin Cushion Flowers.) — 
Most delightful hardy biennials and 
perennials of various colours. Hie 
biennials flowering the same year if 
sown early in the spring. Very useful 
as cut floweza. 

Snapdragon, or Antirrhinum, is a 
very hardy, and at the same time a 
showy, border plant. Amongst the 
more recently improved varieties of 
this valuable genus are large finely- 
shaped flowers of the most brilliant 
colouring. They succeed in any good 
garden soil. The smaller ^ kinds are 
valuable for rockwork and old walls. 
Plants yielding blossoms of all sorts of 
colours may be obtained from a single 
packet of seeds. 

Snowdrop . — This is one of the most 
elegant and interesting of spring 
flowers ; it may be had in bloom in- 
doors at a very early period, its white 
blossoms contrasting beautifully with 
the rich hue di the crocus, etc. A row 
of snowdrops shows ^ectively in 
juxtaposition with a row of blue cro- 
cuses. October is the best month for 
procuring and planting them, although 
they may be inserted much later. 
There are many varieties of this beau- 
tiful bulb, but Elwesii, or Giant Snow- 
drop, is most effective and valuable 
for pot culture indoors. 

Statics. (Sea Lavender). — ^Vcry fine 
hardy annuals. The graceful sprays 
with its panicles of small white flowers 
make it quite dirtinct when mixed 
with bouquets. Cot and dried they 
are very effective for winter decoration. 

Stock , — These comprise half-hardy 
annnab, annuals, perennials, and bien- 
nials, but most are annuals. They are 
pro^gated by seed sown in March or 
April, and all thrive best in a rich, and 
not too dry, soil. The double ten 
week stock are well known for/aeir 
beautiful display. ^ ^ 

Sweet-william . — ^These thrive in any 
ood garden soil, and are propagated 
y sera, though usually by layers and 
cuttings from the parent plant. They 
are splendid, free-flowering plants, and 
are general favourites. 

-These beautiful flowers are 


raised from bulbs planted in October 
or November, in rich, loamy soil, and 
placed three to five inches deep, and 
six inches apart. During frosts they 
should be protected by mats or other 
shelter. When they begin to appear 
the ground should be loosened and 
^ess^ closely around the stems. 
They are in flower in April and May, 
and should be taken up as soon as the 
leaves have dried off, and put in paper 
bags with the soil adhering. In Oc- 
tober rub off the offsets. Place these 
apart from the old bulbs. 

Tobacco Plants, or Nicotiana, are 
raised from seeds sown in gentle heat 
early in the year, and may be placed 
out in the open ground in June. 
Although treated as annuals, they are 
perennials, and after they are cut off 
by the first frost, if the roots remaining 
in the ground are protected by a cover- 
ing of ashes, they will come up again 
year after year. 

Tfopaolum, including Nasturtiums. 
A tribe of profuse-flowering and easily- 
cultivated climbers. They are invalu- 
able for covering treUises, verandahs, 
and bowers, while for bedding purposes 
they are excellent, especially the dwarf 
varieties. They grow rapidly, are 
easily trained, and continue flowering 
the whole summer and autumn. Grow 
from seed. 

Verbena , — ^This is a useful bedding 
plant, easily cultivated. They are 
propagated by seeds and cuttings. 
The l^t mode is by cnttinjra, which 
should be taken in spring. The usual 
practice is to cut part of a branch level 
across at the base of a leaf or pair of 
leaves, remove the leaves, and place 
the thick end of the cutting in leaf 
mould dressed with sand. 

The vervains rank among the ver- 
benas. 

Fic/ri5.--Violets are best grown in 
loam and leaf mould. The true violet 
flowers in March and April, and should 
be propagated by division in May, but 
Russian, and sometimes Neapolitan, 
will flower all the winter. Propagate 
the latter in June, by dividing roots 
up into single crowns, and planting 
them nine inches apart on a piece cn 
ground with an eastern aspect. Pinch 
off runners, and keep the beds free from 
weeds. 
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To grow the Russian violet, plant 
roots under a wall in a warm aspect in 
April. The soil should be light but 
rich, and have a quantity of sand four 
inches below the surface. The pansy 
belongs to tlie viola family, but flowers 
later and longer. 

Virginia Creeper . — ^This is a plant of 
very rapid growth, producing an 
abundance of beautiful leaves, which 
in autumn assume varied and gorge- 
ous hues. It grows best in a fairly 
rich soU. Propagate in autumn or 
spring by cuttings or layers. Well- 
grown plants attain very great heights. 
The favourite variety is the Veitchi. 

Virginia Stock . — ^This is a pretty 
little annual, which may be sown at 
almost any period of the year. It 
grows six inches high and produces 
red »ind white flowers, suitable for 
edgings. Pick off the seed, and water 
well, and the plant may be kept in 
flower the whole summer. 

Viscaria — ^This is a pretty little 
annual, suitable for borders. Viscaria 
oculata grows nine inches high, pro- 
duces pink flower with dark eye ; V. o. 
nana coccinea grows nine inches high, 
produces scarlet flower with dark eye ; 
and V. Damietta reaches twelve inches, 
and has white flower with dark 
eye. 

Wallflowers are raised from seed 
sown in a south-east or west aspect, on 
a sandy loam, early in spring. They 
will flower the following year. The 
double varieties are propagated by 
cuttings taken in the autumn after 
flowering is over. No garden should 
be without these hardy, sweet-smelling 
flowers, which are in bloom from March 
to September. 

Wistaria . — Hardy climbers, very 
free growers, and highly ornamental. 
The foliage somewhat resembles that 
of the ash, and the long pendules of 
white or purple blossom closely re- 
semble the flowers of the laburnum in 
form. The best known is Wistaria 
sinensis. Plant layers or cuttings in 
June or July in any good soil. The 
following sprin'g they can be removed 
to the place intended for their per- 
manent situation. 

Zinnias . — Valuable half-hardy an- 
nuals. Seed should be sown in March 
« early April. Varied colours. 


Flowers remaining in bloom for a long 
time. 

Rockeries. — Few ornaments of a 
garden have a better effect than rock- 
work properly disposed ; while at the 
same time it is also very useful. By 
means of it, an ugly corner may often 
be turned to very good account, and 
many plants will be found to flourish 
and do well upon rock-work, which can 
hardly be kept alive elsewhere. In a 
general way, any material that comes 
most readily to hand may be used for 
rock-work, which is intended to be 
covered with plants. The flint stones 
from chalk and marl pits, where they 
can be had, form excellent rock- work ; 
and so, of epurse, do the different spars 
of Devonshire and Derbyshire. As a 
general rule, rock-work should never 
be raised on grass, but on gravel, or on 
a concrete foundation. It is also well 
placed around a pond or water-tank. 
In the centre of a square gravelled plot, 
a tall piece of rock-work is very effec- 
tive. 

The spring of the year is the best 
season for making rock-v ork, since the 
soil will have time to settle, and the 
stones to become fixed in their position 
before the next winter’s frost. Almost 
every county in England has some 
material natural to it, from which 
rock-work can be formed— even the 
larger stones of the gravel-pits may be 
used for this purpose ; and, in the 
absence of anything else, blistered clay 
from the brickyards, and clinkers from 
the smith’s furnaces, are not to be 
rejected. The sea-shore also, all along 
the coast, affords plenty of material, 
out of wlilch a litHe taste and good 
judgment will soon arrange something 
both agreeable to the eye, and useful as 
a bed for many different classes of 
plants. 

On the piece of rock-work, which has 
just been described, may be planted 
almoet every variety of hardy or half- 
h^y cre jpers, creeping jenny, cana- 
rienris^periwinkle arabis, etc. ; while 
lower down between the stones, cis- 
tuses, saxifrages, alyssums, and sedums 
(or stonecrops) may be grown. Much, 
of course, depends on the situation of 
the rockery. For a sunny rockery, a 
large number of flowering plants are 
av^ble, such as phlox, snapdragon. 
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campanulas, asters, irises, lychnis, 
mimulus, columbines, anemones, etc., 
but nothing is more effective in a cool 
aspect tham a rockery that is a mass 
of ferns. These are easy of cultivation, 
and if let alone, and given a sufficiency 
of water in dry weather, only improve 
as time goes on. 

The Fernery. — ^The outdoor fernery 
must be stocked exclusively with hardy 
British and exotic ferns. Of these, 
none will bear the light and heat of the 
summer sun in full force, and a situa- 
tion should be chosen for it which is 
shady and near water, or in which 
water can be appUed by artificial means. 
But it must not be supposed that any 
moist, dark spot will do for ferns ; on 
the contrary, they like good drainage as 
well as shade and moisture, and effici- 
ent drainage should always be pro- 
vided. The moisture in which tliey 
most delight is a humid atmosphere 
and a moisture created by artificial 
means, and consisting of drips and 
splashes that fall in almost infinite- 
simal quantities on the fronds, and 
sustain theirc verdure unimpaired. 

A shady bank, or cool spot on the 
edge of a pond or the brink of a rivulet, 
is a good position for an out-door 
fernery. Failing such positions in 
gardens and backyards, the best must 
be done by artificial means, and, even 
under such conditions, a fernery that 
is satisfactory to the eye and suitable 
for the plants that are to be placed in 
it. is by no means difficult to attain or 
troublesome to manage, provided that 
the primary requisites— coolness, shade, 
and moisture — arcL obtainable. 

In making a piAe of rock-work for 
ferns, or otherwise building a fernery, 
so to speak, supposing that the work 
is done on the level, or a little below 
the level of the ground, as may be the 
case when the upper part of the soil is 
removed to furnish part of the material 
for the structure, the first thing to be 
done is to provide a thorough d^q^e 
below the surface by excavating, and 
fining up the hollow thus formed with 
brickbats, stones, and other materials 
which lie together in such a manner as 
to have interstices of various sizes 
between them, and thus afford ample 
room for the escape of moisture from . 
the structure above, and its absoiption 


by the soil below. If economy with 
regard to soil is necessary, a heap of the 
same material may be thrown up on 
which to place the compost in which 
ferns will best thrive, which may be 
made of good garden soil mixed with 
leaf mo*j^I^,'some good loam, and a fair 
proportion of light, fibrous peat, and 
sacnd. Then on the surface of the 
bank thus formed, place stones of 
various kinds, some on the soil itself, 
and others half buried in it. with roots 
of old trees, flints, clinkers, etc., dis- 
posed so as to leave crevices here and 
there in which the ferns may be planted. 

The fernery, or rockery, being ready 
for the reception of the plants, put the 
roots into the crevices provided for 
them, keeping the crown just above 
the soil, and pressing the earth firmly 
about l^e roots. Some ferns require 
a greater depth of soil than others, and 
some again, such as the common Poly- 
pody and Hart’s-tongue fern, will grow 
admirably on a wall, which shows that 
they require but a minimum of soil in 
which to root. In planting ferns, the 
taller sorts should be placed at the 
back of the bank, those of medium 
height in the centre, and the dwarf 
varieties in front. 

Window Oardening.— Of the plants 
suitable for various aspects, little need 
be said ; th* •’ifference is not so great 
as might be imagined ; but it may be 
taken as a rule that a sunny aspect is 
best for all flowering plants, except in 
the hot summer months, when they 
last much longer in bloom if kept in the 
shade. It is possible, however, to 
have blinds fix^ to a south window, 
by which the plants may be shaded, 
or not, at pleasure. In the culture 
of some plants — the auricula, for 
instance — it is advisable to give them 
a sunny aspect from October to May, 
and a shady one from May to October. 
Other plants — such as ferns — ^may be 
constancy kept in the shade, although 
a little sun does them no hann, rather 
the contrary. 

Much more depends on the choice of 
soils in the cumvation^of pot plants 
than is usually imagined. A few grim, 
sooty plants may occasionally be seen 
occupying a window ledge, and thdr 
appearance ascribed to the smoky 
atmosphere. This is, in fact, the case 
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to a certain extent, but not wholly so ; 
they are mostly potted in soil taken 
from tiie back yard, impregnated with 
foul gases, so that plants would not 
grow in it in the remotest part of the 
country. In towns, where proper soil 
can scarcely be met with, it M'ij^sable 
to purchase it at some suburban nur- 
sery, stating the sort of plant for 
which it is required. 

All soft-wooded plants, such as 
geraniums, fuchsias, cinerarias, etc., 
do best in a soil composed of two 
parts yellow loam, one very rotten 
dung, one leaf mould, with sand enough 
to make it porous ; but some plants, 
such as ericas and azaleas, require 
peat. Although the first-named soil 
will grow almost any plant, still those 
that require peat must have it, as no 
substitute will produce the same 
effects^ 

In potting, adapt the pots to the 
size of the plants as near as possible — 
or rather, to what the plant is expected 
to be, as allowance must be made for 
growth of the roots as well as the 
plant. Let the pots be perfectly clean. 
Effectual drainage of the pots docs 
not consist so much in the quantity 
of drainage as in the arrangement 
of it. A potsherd should be placed 
over the hole ; some pieces of pot, 
broken rather small, over that ; and 
these again covered with a layer of 
peat fibre or rough earth. This 
gives efficient drainage, and need 
not occupy more than an inch and a 
half of the pot. Hard-wooded plants 
should be potted firmly ; soft-wooded 
should be left rather loose and free. 

Another feature in window gardening 
is the introduction of suspended 
baskets, usually made of wire, for 
the purpose of displaying to advan- 
tage the beautiful habits of trailing 
plwts. These should be potted in 
ordinary flower-pots, and surrounded 
with moss in the basket, the latter 
being made to hook on to a support 
in the ceiling, so that it may be tem- 
porarily removed when l^e plant 
requires water.* One of the most 
suitable plants for the purpose is 
SMifraga Sarmntosa, otherwise known 


as Mother-o'-Thousands.” Other 
trailing plants that may be grown 
successfully in hanging baskets are 
fuchsias, ivy-leaved geraniums, petu- 
nias, verbenas, common musk, Harri- 
son’s giant musk ; also the trailing snap- 
dragon or toadflax, campanula and 
Creeping Jenny. Many ferns likewise 
lend themselves admirably to this 
treatment. 

Palms. — ^The majority of palms in 
common use are fairly hardy, and with 
a little care may be grown successfully. 
During the winter they require some 
special attention. If they are in a cold 
greenhouse they require but little water- 
ing during the winter ; but if in a warm 
room, or a dry atmosphere, they will 
need to be watered about once a 
week. 

Whenever practicable, remove them 
from the room when the gas is lighted. 
Always take care to avoid any sudden 
change of temperature. 

The leaves of the palm, should be 
frequently syringed or sponged on both 
sides with water with thechiU just taken 
ofl. The foliage of house p iants so soon 
gets covered with dust, and every en- 
deavour should be made to remove this, 
as nothing tends to give them a more 
sickly appearance. Any leaves that 
turn brown should be at once cut off. 

Palms require good drainage; there- 
fore do not allow them to stand in 
water in an ornamental pot. 

Either or all of the following palms 
will be found . extremely serviceable 
in a cool greenhouse. They are easily 
grown, ^ and inexpensive. Laiania 
Bofhonica, ChamcBtqfs Fortunei, Sea- 
forthia elegans, Coryphia Australis^ 
Phcenix dactylifera (the date palm), 
and Sdbal Adansonia. 

Aspidistra are now very popular 
for window decoration. They are 
hardy and will stand the fumes of 
gas, etc., very well. They need water- 
ing only tmee times a week or less 
in the su.ximefi and once a week or 
less in «he winter* The best method 
of watering is to plunge the pot in 
water up to the nm, but the plant 
should on no account be kept too 
damp: 
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HISTORICAL TTVENTS 


54 B.c. Julius Caesar invaded 
Britain. 

A.D. 

6i. Boadicea. 

597. St. Augustine introduced Chris- 
tianity into England. 

827. Egbert became King of England. 

871. King Alfred the Great. 

1017. Canute became Kidg. 

1042. End of Danish rule in England. 
Saxon line restored, and 
Edward the Confessor pro- 
claimed King. 

1066. William of Normandy con- 
quered England, and. as Wil- 
liam I, was the first Norman 
King. 

1154. Henrv II (first of the Plantage- 
nets) King of England. 

1172. Ireland captured by Henry II, 

1215. Magna Charta. 

1265. Leicester established the first 
House of Commons. 

1283. Wales was united to England. 

1 399. Henry IV (first ruler of the Hoase 
of Lancaster) succeeded to the 
throne. 

1455. Wars of the Roses commenced. 

1461. Edward IV (first Sovereign of 
House of York). 

1474. Caxton introdxKed printing. 

1485. Henry VIlf:(first of the House of 
Tudor). 

1519. The Reformation. 

1588. England defeated the Armada. 

1603. James I (first of the Stuart 
line) succeeded to the throne. 

1605. Guy Fawkes attempted to blow 
up Parliament by gunpowder. 

1649. Charles I beheaded and , the 
Commonwealth proclaimed. 
Cromwell voted PrStector. 

1660. The Restoration. 

1^5. Great Plague of London. 

16 ^. The Great Fire of London. 
13,000 houses and 89 churches 
were destroyed by fire. 

1688. The Revolution. James fled 


from the country and William 
of Orange took the throne. 

1704. The Duke of Marlborough cap- 
tured Gibraltar from the 
French. 

1707. Scotland united with England 
under the title Great Britain. 

1714. George I (first Sovereign of the 
House of Brunswick). 

1756-1763. The Seven Years* War. 
England captured India and 
Canada. 

1776. United States Independence. 

1780. The French Revolution caused 
War between England and 
France. 

1798. Lord Nelson defeated the French 
at the Battle of the Nile. 

1805. England victorious at the Battle 
of Trafalgar. Lord Nelson 
died. 

1815. Napoleon defeated by the Duke 
of Wellington at the Battle 
of Waterloo. 

1820. George III died, having reigned 
59 years. 

1825, The first Railway. 

1832. The first Electric Telegraph. 

1834. Death of George IV. 

1837. Death of William IV, and suc- 
cession of Queen Victoria. 

1854. Commencement of the Crimean 
War. 

1857. Indian Mutiny. 

1861. Death of Prince Consort, at 
Windsor, December 14. 

1861. Duty on newspapers repealed. 

1865. Fenian Conspiracy. 

1866. Cable between England and 

America completed. 

1867. The Reform Bill passed. 

1867. Fenian Conspiracies and Arrests. 

1867. Expedition to Abyssinia. 

1869. Irish Church Disestablished. 

1872. Voting by ballot adopted. 

1872. War with Ash^ntees concluded. 

1876. Queen adopted the title “ Em- 
press of India.*' 
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1878-80. Afghan War. 

1878-80. Ztilu War. 

1881. South African War. 

1881. Phoenix Park Murders. 

1882-85. Soudan War. 

1888. Frontier attacks in India. 

1892. Duke of Qarenco dieS.^ 

1892. Matabele War. 

1894. Behring Sea Fisheries settled. * 

1895. Chitral campaign. 

1896. Jameson Raid. 

1898. Battle of Omdurman. 
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1899-1902. The Boer War. 

1900. Commonwealth of Australia. 

1901. Queen Victoria died on January 

22 after a reign of 63 years 216 
days. 

1902. King Edward VII crowned. 

X 904- 1 905. Russo- J apanese War. 

1905. Anglo Japanese Agreement. 
1910. King Edward VII died May 6th, 
19x0. King George V proclaimed May 

9th. 


HOLIDAY-MAKING 


Holiday-making is, or should be, 
the pleasantest task of the year. But 
a task* it is, in the sense that fore- 
thought is necessary, the success or 
failure of the “ change” often being in 
exact proportion to the degree of 
thoroughness with which the prelimin- 
ary arrangements are undertaken. 
There are not wanting light-hearted 
enthusiasts who assure us that the 
ideal and only worthy way of making 
holiday is to take no thought for the 
morrow, but, suddenly waking on 
some sunny morning, to fling a few 
things into a Gladstone bag, hail a 
passmg conveyance, and on arrival 
at the station — any station will do — 
leave the matter of destination entirely 
to chance. The theory may or may 
not be sound ; in actual fact such 
experiences generally begin f and end 
disastrously. In any case \hey are 
only possible to the unencumbered 
bachelor, and they foredoom him to 
such stray companionship as hotels or 
boardmr-houses and country inns 
are likdy to afford. To the married 
man, still more to the married woman, 
holiday-making must always be a 
matter of more or less anxious thought. 

Properly regarded, this is not a dis- 
advantage, but an added pleasure. 
Cynics are even found to aver that 
anticipation is ip this case generally far 
better than realization,and that the best 
part of a holiday is that which is spent 
with guide-books and maps on some 
winter evening months beforehand. 

Two considerations first emerge— 
those of time and place, 


TIME 




Except to the happy few, circum-:^ 
stances rarely permit an absolutel 
freedom of choice, for people have a 
provoking way of wishing to be con- 
sulted before we absent ourselves from 
our accustomed haunts and duties. 
School authorities, too, for some reason 
best known to themselves, regard with 
horror the suggestion that any modifi- 
cation is possible in the cast-iron rules 
that govern the beginning and ending 
of terms. 

But certainly, if business engage- 
ments and disobliging pedagogues 
offer no impediment, much is to be said 
in favour of selecting some period 
other than August or the early part 
of September. In June, for instance, 
there is a freshness in the country-side 
which the jaded townsman seeks in 
vain a few weeks later. The meadows 
are aglow with flofrers ; hedges and 
foliage are at their greenest and 
sweetest ; there is elbow-room, and 
plenty of it, even at the most popular 
resorts ; the days are nearly half as 
long again, and there is a moderation 
in the charges for accommodation so 
eminently r&eshing as in itsdlf to act 
as a tonir to the hard-set traveller of 
moderate means. 

If J€ne is not 'possible, there is a 

of somewhat bad repute ^ the ^Her 
of weather. The latter part of Septem- 
ber, too, finds most of the amusements 
and facilities for excursions in full 
swing, and an occasional presage of 
coming winter in the shape of a cold 
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snap at nightfall only adds to the keen- 
ness of the day’s enjoyment. 

But if the fates ordain — as they do 
for most people — ^that August or the 
early part of September shall be the 
chosen period, forethought becomes 
doubly necessary, and, wherever one 
determines to go, the first word of 
advice is emphatically. Engage your 
rooms or accommodation beforehand. 

ENGAGING ROOMS 

There are several wa^ of doing this. 
The best and most satisfactory, unless 
the distance be too great, is not to rely 
upon correspondence but to see for 
oneself. The railway ^ companies, 
wisely recognizing the necessity for 
this practice, offer every facility in the 
way of cheap day excursions. A day 
or half-day spent in looking round a 
place, taking stock of hotels and inter- 
viewing landladies, will generally be 
found in the end to have been profit- 
ably employed. If apartments have 
been recommended, so mnch the better, 
but individual requirements and ideas 
of comfort vary so much that there is 
nothing like personal inspection. 
Should a deposit be paid, be sure to get 
a clearly-worded receipt. If hiring 
a furnished house, see that an accurate 
inventory is prepared, or there may be 
claims for missing cutlery and other 
etceteras that you have no recollection 
of ever having seen. 

The next consideration is that of 
place. 

WHERE TO QO 

On this important point it is difficult 
to give advice that shall be sufficiently 
definite to be of value. So much 
depends upon conditions of time, 
health, numbers and, above all, cost. 
We can do little more than present 
the alternatives. 

I. Home or Abroad.— Much has been 
said of late as to the value of foreign 
travel. It affords a completcf* change 
of scene and outlook and has in many 
cases the advantage of relative cheap- 
ness. But paterfamilias should not 
be misled. Unless he selects the place, 
or places, of his sojourn with ‘some 
care, and in the common phrase "knows 
the ropes," he will find the reputed 
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cheapness of foreign resorts a delusion 
and a snare. C^tainly for a family 
successfully to " live on the country " 
a pretty thorough knowledge of that 
country’s language is desirable. A 
bachelor can flit from town to town 
and eSfeSt accommodation according 
y> his liking and his purse, but the 
tamily man or woman, to whom these 
words are primarily addressed, must 
perforce be more or less tethered to 
one spot, and he or she is decidedly 
at a disadvantage in native markets 
unless able to bargain like a native. 

Assuming then that the holiday 
is to be spent in one's native land, the 
next question is — 

II. Seaside or Country.— The inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain are favoured al- 
most beyond any nation in their wide 
choice of seaside resorts. In a land that 
is " all coast,’’ as a contemptuous 
American remarked, they can seek their 
pleasure east, west, south, or north, 
with the certainty of finding marine 
attractions of some kind at the end of 
a few hours’ journey. It must be 
confessed, however, that British sea- 
side resorts, greatly as they have 
improved in many respects, have 
developed in the last decade or two a 
somewhat depressing monotony. The 
vaunted " pier and parade *’ of Sand- 
ton-on-Sea appears to the unpre- 
judiced traveller very much like some 
scores of other piers and parades he 
has encountered* Sanitation is indis- 
putably a matter of the highest 
importance, but it can hardly be 
denied that many of our clean-swabbed 
modem resorts, irreproachable in every 
other respect, are sadly lacking in the 
picturesqueness and natural charm 
that characterized the simple fishing 
villages that in many cases were their 
predecessors. In such matters, how- 
ever, all depends upon the point of 
view, and there is at least this to be 
said, there never was a period when 
the life of the sands ’’ was more 
free and unconventional. However 
" starchy " and proper^ the parade, the 
little ones can do as they please by the 
water’s edge, and their elders are now 
in most places gracioiisly suffered to 
indulge in mixed bathing ” without 
incurring the penalty of social ostrac- 
ism or a police-court prosecution. 
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Many who are lovers of quiet yet 
like to be within easy reach of “ life ** 
and entertainment. A useful piece 
of advice to such is to choose one of 
the smsdler resorts that are within a 
tram-ride or a single station train 
journey of a large place. ^&CC^moda- 
tion is often cheaper, and the surround- 
ings are probably more rural, while all 
the amusements and other facilities of 
the fully-developed town are at hand 
when wanted. If circumstances 
dictate a stay in a crowded town it is 
often possible to obtain the advantages 
of comparative quiet and cheapness by 
getting accommodation towards one of 
the extreme ends of the “ front.** In 
many places, indeed, it will be found 
that knowing holiday-makers deliber- 
ately avoid the “ front.** So much is 
thisithe case that most reasonable prices 
are often asked now, especially out of 
the season, for accommodation that a 
few years ago would have been con- 
sidered palatial and only within the 
reach of very well-to-do families. 

As to the attractions and benefits 
of a seaside holiday, they are too 
obvious to need consideration here. 
Children will almost invariably plump 
for the ** sands,** in preference to the 
country ; and, apart from the enjoy- 
ment they so derive, there can be no 
doubt of the tonic effect on health of 
bathing and paddling and whole- 
hearted play. But these benefits 
may be dearly bought at the price of 
crowded lodgings, indifferently-cooked 
food, and the possible risk of infectious 
illness. Against these dangers the 
wise parent will take all reasonable 
precautions, even though some little 
trouble is involved. 

Much is to be said — even at the 
risk of protest from the children-^n 
favour of a simple country holiday. 
The risks attendant upon a temporary 
seaside residence are avoided, and 
rovided there are fields to play in the 
enefit to the children’s health may be 
lust as great. And to those who love 
Nature and 2*^ature*s ways there can 
be no thought of dulness, though 
never a pierrot be seen. There are 
places — ^many of them— where the 
two forms of holiday are to be com- 
bined. ^A country village by the 
sea ** represents the ideal, and it is a 
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quite attainable ideal, as a little inquiry 
will show. The * * farmhouse lodgings* * 
advertised by railway companies are 
often quite good— often, too, they are 
quite bad. Personal recommendation 
or inquiry are at least as necessary in 
the country as at the sea. 

But, of course, no man or woman can 
choose a holiday resort for another. 
Everything dq>ends upon taste and 
circumstances. The best means of 
weighing the comparative suitability 
of various places is to write for a list 
of the well-known shilling Guide Books 
issued by Messrs. Ward, Lock ± Co., 
Ltd. Having decided on one or two 
likely places, the reader should send 
for the volumes dealing with them, and 
he will be able to judge for himself from 
the views, and from the information as 
to fares, climate, amusements, accom- 
modation and so on, whether he is 
likely to be suited. 

CLIMATE 

Such terms as •• bracing ** and 
** relaxing ** are often used very loosely 
in connection with lioliday resorts. 
There is, of course, a fairly wide range 
of summer climate in the British Isles, 
but not nearly so wide as many people 
imagine. In July, for instance, the 
average range of temperature is only 
about nine degrees, say from 64* 
Fahrenheit in the south of England 
to 5 in the extreme north of Scotland. 
As great a range can often be experi- 
ence in one town by the simple pro- 
cess of ascending a hill or gaining ex- 
posure to a prevailing breeze. Tem- 
perature is, of ccfirse, only one factor 
in the making of climate — aspect, the 
shdter afforded by hills or headlands, 
a dry or a moisture-retaining subsoil, 
winds, tides, rainfall — all have to be 
taken into account. It is not enough 
to assert, as some do, that because a 
place is on the East Coast it is neces- 
sarily bracing, or that because it is 
on the oouth Coast it is hot and relax- 
ing, t^r that because it lies westward 
it has a high rainfaU. All these state- 
ments may be true in a general sense, 
and yet open to many exceptions. 
Every place, in fact, has its own 
climate, and most places have more 
than one. It is quite common to find 
people averring that such and such a 
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place “does not agree with them, 
whereas their languor and want of 
tone are simply due to digestive 
derangement consequent upon sud- 
den change of diet and mode of life. 
The old-fashioned advice to “ take a 
blue pill " the first night of a holiday 
may be laughed at, but it is often 
more to ti&e point than elaborate dis- 
quisitions on relative degrees of brac- 
ingness or the reverse. 

Whenever one goes, wherever one 
goes, however one goes, a great source 
of worry is generally— 

LUGGAGE 

Seasoned travellers say take as 
little as possible. To tke family 
holiday-maker we should be disposed 
to reverse the advice and say take as 
much as possible — ^within reasonable 
limits. Where children are of the 
party it is astonishing what a host 
of little etceteras are wanted, and what 
a lot of inconvenience and worry their 
absence may give rise to. It is little 
more expensive, under the ** luggage 
in advance System, to send half a 
dozen trunks than three or four, and 
the gain in comfort may be immense. 
Ladies show a growing disposition to 
take dresses for any and eveiy occasion, 
and there is really no reason why they 
should not. If the luggage is sent in 
advance, railway companies are rather 
pleased to get ** excess than other- 
wise ; and if it is taken with one a cab or 
carriage has to be hired for a single 
heavy package just as surely as forjthree 
or four. But this applies, of course, 
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only to a prolonged stay in one place. 
If a tour is in contemplation, especi- 
ally on the Continent, most emphati- 
cally take as little luggage asyou can. 

Packing is an art which cannot be 
learnt from books. It is worth while to 
cultivaj^trh'owever. The golden rule 
is — ^hea^ articles (books, boots, etc.) 
at ^ the bottom, light and crushable 
articles at the top. It is in the ' ' filling 
in ** of intervening crevices and spaces 
that the genius of the bom packer is 
displayed. One woman will crowd 
three trunks with what another will 
stow quite comfortably into one. 

There is a prevalent form of snobbery 
and pretentiousness against which a 
mild protest may be urged in con- 
clusion. It consists in the careful 
retention on one's bags and trunks 
of every label that has ever been 
affixed, as though they were a soH: of 
medal or certificate of social superi- 
ority. Porters and our fellow travel- 
lers may or may 'not be duly impressed 
by the juxtaposition of Grand Hotel, 
Cmro, with something or other 
Amsterdam, and something else 
Chicago, but as a matter of fact nearly 
all the luggage that goes astray on 
British railways does so simply and 
solely because the crowd of labels 
renders it impossible to tell to what 
station the package was last consigned. 
All who pr^er the certainty of finding 
their luggage at the journey's end to 
the doubtful satisfaction of informing 
hotel servants and railway porters 
as to the extent of their travels, should 
always remove old luggage labels. 
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TIME 


The time of day differs in every part 
of the world except in those places in 
the same degree of longitude. This is 
because the earth revolves on its own 
axis once every twenty-four hours ; so, 
being divided into 360^ of longitude, 
each 15* is equivalent to an ^ur’s 
difference from a recognized oase. 
Standard time is now generally adopted, 
that is to say, is reckoned from a given 
base, by de^ees of longitude and each 
15* East or West of Greenwich is an 
hour later or earlier respectively. In 
Canada and America the hour is reck- 
oned locally 7^* each side of the central 


meridian, and in some places to meet 
local exigencies an even wider margin 
is adopted. 

There are thus naturally two days 
on the earth at the same time. Each 
day (recognizing Greenwich as a base) 
ends 180^ West of Greenwich, (that 
is a point slightly East of New Zea-. 
land) and when it is la o'clock mid- 
day at Greenwich, at the meridian of 
i8o^ a new day is starting. So, 
Easterly from 180* tO Greenwich 
would be January 1, and Westerly 
from Greenwich would be Decem- 
ber 31. 
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HOKSES, GENERAL CARE OF be kept cut, so as to present a smooth 

At least twenty minutes a day should surface and prevent them from going 

be devoted to grooming with a hard any further, 
brush, to keep the skin in good condi- • 

tion, and the mane and tail should be HORSES, BROKEN- WINDED 

thoroughly washed and carefully dried This complaint is no doubt in some 
afterwards when examination shows cases hereditary ; but, in general, 

that tt is necessary — some horses are it is brought about by injudicious 

naturally cleaner than others. Never management, and especially by the use 

let a horse drink his fill immediately of mouldy hay. Owners of horses 

after a Journey. Give him a moderate cannot be too particular about the 

drink and his feed after it, and do not hay they buy. Bad and indifferent 

water immediately after feeding, as hay is dear at any price, and no horse 

this is one cause of colic. Swellings should be allowed to cot hay with the 

below the knees should be treated with slightest tinge of mould about it. 

cold water bandages loosely wound Much relief may be given to a broken- 

downward from the knee and kept wet, winded horse by proper feeding, 

and the hoofs should be examined and Never give long hay. Let the food be 

cleaned immediately on returning to the most nutritious possible, and that 

the stable. In feeding, the rule ** little whic^ will go into the smallest com- 

and often may be remembered as pass, as cut hay, and com, and a few 

safest. Large feeds at long intervals beans. Also be careful never to let a 

are another source of colic. When off broken-winded horse have water with- 

his feed a horse may be tempted to eat in an hour after taking him out. The 

by mixing a little chopped grass or breathing will be much improved, and 

green clover with his ordinary food, the horse will do its work more pleas- 

Care in grooming, stable management, antly if a ball of th^ following mixture 

and feeding are always well repaid by be administered about half an hour 

iniproved condition and increased cap- before he takes a Journey. Mix to- 

acity for work. gether equal parts of linseed-meal, 

hog's lard, and Stockholm tar ; and 
HOOFS, CRACKED giv® a ball a piece about the size 

When horses' hoofs an inclined to ® walnut, in paper, 
crack, it is an evidence that the horn 

is not in a healthy state. The cause HORSES, COLIC OR CRAMP IN 
may be uncertain ; very often it is The .s/mptoms of colic or cramp are 
the result of washing the legs and feet unmistakable. The horse, as soon 

Without drying them. To promote as the attack commences, appears very 

the growth of the hom and get rid of uneasy, trembles, lies down and rolls, 
craclm, nothing is better than to The chief causes are cold water when 
anoint the top of the hoof, just round the horse is heated from a long or sharp 
the coronet, with a salve made of journey, overfeeding with green food, 
Mual parts of soft soap and tar. too much whole com, or sudden expo- 
The cracks, as far as possible, should sure to cold. All treatment should 

S7S 
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be applied with a view to producing 
warmth in the intestines. Rub the 
horse's belly briskly with a tightly 
wound wisp of straw, to prepuce 
counter irritation, then put a rug on 
him and lead him about outside the 
Btable—do not permit him to remain 
still or rolL If the attack pemists* 
administer about a quarter of a pint of 
brandy or other spirit, made up to a 
quart with tepid water, and apply 
hot fomentations to the belly. A 
further remedy may be administered, 
in obstinate cases, in the form of a 
draught compounded of oc. of lau- 
danum, 3 oz. of turpentine, and x 
pint of linseed oiL Take the horse ofl 
his com for a day or two, give him dry 
bran and chaiT, and water sparingly 
with slightly warm water. For at 
least the night following a seizure of 
colic, and, if possible, for the following 
day, thick rugs should be kept on to 
prevent a recurrence of the attack. 

HORSES’ FEET, TO STOP 
This, in some cases, is a very useful 
operation. II depends, however, upon 
the nature of the sole, for if the sole is 
flat and very thin, the additional 
moisture afforded by stopping will do 
more harm than good. When the 
sole is dry, thick and hard, stopping 
is useful : it is only practised on the 
fore feet. The best stopping is a 
mixture of clay and cowdong, and the 
proper manner of using it is to fill the 
hollow of the sole of the foot with it 
up to the level of the shoe. Some 
horses require their feet to be stopped 
much oftener thy others. In hot 
summer weather it is frequently de> 
sirable to use stopping two or three 
times a week. Some grooms use 
tow, and some moss, both of which 
must be kept moistened with water, 
as stopping ; but there is nothing 
better or more easily managed than 
clay and cowdung well mixed to- 
gether. 

HOB8ES’ HOOFS. TO PRO’^ECfT 
Gutta-percha may be used to protect 
the feet of horses when tender. Cut 
it into small pieces, soften with hot 
water, then mix with half its weight 
of powdered sal-ammoniac, and melt 
the mixture in a tinned saucepan over 
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a gentle fire, keeping it well stirred. 
When required for use, melt in a glue- 
pot, scrape the hoof clean, and apply* 
the mixture with a knife. 

HORSES' HOOFS, THRUSH IN 
Thr^h is ahoof disease to which some 
horse^ire very susceptible, and may 
bep instantly detected by an offensive 
smell arising from the hoof. The 
chief causes are lack of cleanliness in 
the stable, permitting the horse to 
stand with his feet in a wet place, and 
want of care in keeping the hoofs 
picked out To treat thrush, see 
that the hoofs are thoroughly cleaned 
after each journey, especially down the 
sides of the frog, or soft part of the sole, 
make certain that the horse has a dry 
place to stand in, and paint the affected 
parts with Stockholm tar. 

HORSES’ TO CLIP 
The value of clipping for horses 
cannot be overrated. Every horse 
that is worked at such a pace as to 
cause sweating should be clipped at 
the proper season. The best time for 
clipping is when the winter coat is 
well up," as it is termed. The sooner 
this is the case the better, for the 
autunm is proverbially a faint time 
for horses. The clipping lasts best 
the later in the year it is done, for the 
colder the weather the less the coat 
grows ; still, for the reason we have 
stated, the coat should be taken off 
as early as possible, and when it 
starts again, it should be kept down by 
singeing. Every one must appreciate 
the benefit of clipping who knows the 
difficulty of getting a horse, with its 
winter coat on, dry after a journey. 
The labour is immense, and, what is 
worse, generally ineffectual ; for the 
horse after the first drying will break 
out into a beat again, and in all proba- 
bility be found quite wet in the morn- 
ing. 

HORSES’ TO ROUGH 
The old-fashioned plan of turning 
up the shoe is a very bad and danger- 
ous one. Many horses have done 
themselves great injury while standing 
in their stables with their shoes so 
roughed. The movable calkina an- 
swers every purpose. In frosty 
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weather, every time a horse is fresh 

shod, the shoes should have holes 
drilled in them, one at each heel and 
one at the toe, to admit of the small 
iron calkings being screwed into them, 
when the horse has to travel on a 
slippery road. As soon lb he comes 
into the stable the calking shoftld be 
unscrewed, and put aside till ag^ 
required for the road. The horse so 
roughed is in no danger of accident or 
injury. 

In our very variable climate frost 
often sets in so suddenly that there is 
little or no opportunity of haying horses 
roughed in the usual way, which always 
takes some time, even when the farrier 
is close at hand. Whenever such is 
the case, the following simple plan is 
recommended : — ^With a chisel and 
hammer rough well the surface of the 

shoe. This operation, with the proper 
tools, may be easily and quickly per- 
formed. The hammer may be an 
ordinary one, but the chisel should be 
short and stout, of the best cast steel, 
and what is usually termed diamond- 
pointed.” With such tools, that might 
easily be carried in the pocket, any 
one may rough a horse sufficiently to 
carry him firm and safe upon ice for a 
long journey. Take up the horse 's feet, 
one after the other, precisely as the 
faiTier would, and, if the shoe is tightly 
nailed on, with the point of the chisel 
on the fiat surface, inclining to the 
toe of the shoe, give sharp blows with 
the hammer, and you will raise pro- 
jecting bars or teeth, deeper cut than 
any on a farrier’s rasp, and quite 
large enough to prevent all possibility 
of slipping upon the smoothest of ice. 
In toe depth of winter, troopers, 
horse-artillerymen, cabmen and others 
who are often on the roads, should 


always carry such simple tools with 
them. 

HORSES, WOUNDS IN 
All wounds of a bad character require 
the attention of an experienced veter- 
inary, and they are b^ let alone till 
he comes. All that can be done is to 
sponge the place well with warm water 
to keep it dean. If the wound be not 
deep-seated, and also not in a danger- 
ous place, the divided parts of the 
skin should be carefully drawn to- 
gether by means of a few stitches with 
a needle and thread. Strappings of 
adhesive plaster may be made use of, 
friar ’s-balsam applied upon a piece of 
lint, and the whole secured by a band- 
age. When the edges of the wound 
are so far apart that they cannot 
conveniently be drawn together, 
the best plan is to apply a poultice, 
either of linseed meal or bread and 
water ; the former is to be preferred, 
as retaining warmth for the longest 
time. If the place comes to a swelling, 
and is likely to break, it may be for- 
warded by the free use the following 
liniment : — 4 o». of fresh olive oil 
i| ozs. of spirits of turpentine, 1 oz. 
of tincture of camphor, i oz. of tinc- 
ture of opium, the yolk of i fresh egg. 
Mix all these ingredients well together, 
and keep them in a bottle for use. 
Apply the liniment warm to the 
wound, but do not touch the surround- 
ing swelling. When all the matter has 
been discharged, wash the part with 
warm water, and dress it with friar’s- 
balsam or tincture of arnica diluted in 
the proportion ofaone part arnica to 
ten of water. If ^oud fiesh appears, 
it must be got rid of by the judicious 
application of caustic, or by a little 
blue-stone or burnt alum. 


THE ANNIVERSARIES CP WEDDINGS 

20t& Anniversary China wedding. 


ist Anniverq^y Cotton wedding, 
and „ Paper wedding. 25th 

3rd „ Leather wedding, 30th 

7th „ Wooden wedding. 40th 

lOth „ Tin wedding. 50th 

15th M Crystal wedding. 75th 


Silver wedding. 
Pearl wedding. 
Ruby wedding. 
Golden weddini 
Diamond wed< 
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ANTI-PRECKLE LOTION 
Mode. — ^Mix 2 ozs. of tinctnre of 
benzoin, i oz. of tincture <H tolu | a 
drachm of oil of rosemary well in a 
corked bottle. When required for 
use, add a teaspoonful of the mixture 
to a wineglassful of water, and apply 
the lotion where required night and 
morning, gently dabbing it in with a 
soli linen cloth. 


BICYCLE. CO CLEAN 

A little box containing all the 
accessories necessary for cleaning a 
bicycle is obtainable from any dealer. 
Aitet a ride, and while the mud and 
dust are quite fresh, brush the machine 
thoroughly. Clean the chain with 
paraffin, and oil very slightly with 
cycle oil, taking care to wipe carefully 
afterwards, or dust will accumulate 
on the oil and clog the machine. Wash 
the enamelled and plated parts, dry 
carefully and polish the latter with 
plate powder. Avoi^ wetting the tyres. 

In storing a bicycle away for the 
winter, cover the metal parts with 
vaseline. If the room in which the 
bicycle is to be kept is very dry, keep 
a basin of water there. A moist at- 
mosphere will prevent the tyres from 
spoiling. 

BLACKING (Five Methods). 

X. Mix 12 ozs. of ivory-black, r os. 
of olive oil, 8 ozs. of treacle and ( 
on oz. of powdered gum-arabic into a 
paste, then gradually add 2 quarts of 
vinegar and stir well. Next add i| 
ozs. of sulphuric acid, 
a. Rnb ^ of a lb. of ivory-black, |- 


of a lb. of treacle, and i oz. of sweet 
oil together until the oil is quite 
killed," then gradually add i oz. of 
vitriol, diluted with three or four 
times its weight of water. Mix 
well and let sjtflmd for 3 or 4 hours, 
vdien it may ,De« reduced to its proper 
consistence wuwater or sour beer. 

3. Mix 2 jMM. of. ivory-black,i 2 
ozs. of bra|i|BMgar-candy, and x 
tablespoonip dBiiUt oil ; add gradu- 
ally 1 pint A cHlldisegar and stir the 
whole y ntly. mWy fneorporated. 

4. Dissoiv^MM of gum-arabic and 
2 ozs. of treaflPK-i a pint of ink and 
2 ozs. ot vinegar ; iaen strain and add 
the spirits. 

5. Rub I lb. of ivory-black in fine 
powder, { of a lb. of molasses and 2 
ozs. of sweet oil together until the oil 
is quite " killed " ; then add i pint 
of beer, and i pint of vinegar. 

BLUE, STONE OR BALL 
Take finely powdered indigo and 
starch in equal quantities, and make 
them into a paste with warm water, 
then form the mass into small lumps 
or cakes. The quantity of indigo 
must be increased if the blue is re- 
quired to be of a very deep colour. 

BOARDS, TO REMOVE STAINS 
Take } of a lb. of fuller's-earth and 
^ of a lb.ofpearlash ; make them into 
a paste with about a qfiart of boiling 
water ; spread a thick coating of this over 
the grease-stains and leave it for ten or 
twelve hours ; then wash it off with 
clean water, using sand if necessary. 
If the grease stains are very numeroua 
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and the floor very dirty, a coating 
may be spread all over the floor, and 
left for 24 hours before it is washed ofi. 
In washing boards never rub cross- 
ways ; but always up and down with 
the grain. ^ 

BOARDS, TO SCOUR ^ % 
Mix in a saucer three parts of fine 
sand and one part of lime ; dip the 
scrubbing-brush into this and use it 
instead of soap. This will remove 
grease and whiten the boards, while 
at the same time it will destroy all 
insects. The boards should be well rinsed 
with clean water. If they are very 
greaLsy, they should be covered over 
in places with a coating of fuller*s- 
earth moistened with boiling water, 
which should be left on 24 hours before 
they are scoured as above directed. 

BOOKS, TO CLEAN 
IBooks may be cleaned with a little 
dry bread crumbled up and rubbed 
gently but firmly over with the open 
hand. Cloth covers may be washed 
with a sponge dipped in a mixture 
made from the white of an egg beaten 
to a stiff froth and afterwards allowed 
to settle. 

BOOKS, TO CLEAN GREASE 
MARKS FROM 

Damp the grease marks with a little 
benzine, place a piece of blotting-paper 
on each side of the page, and pass a 
hot iron over the top. 

BOOKS. TO KEEP MICE FROM 
This is a very difficult matter, but 
much may be done if a little Cayenne 
pepper is sprinkled in the cracks at the 
back of the shelves of the bookcase, 

BOOKS, TO PRESERVE PROM 
DAMP 

A few drops of strong perfumed oil, 
sprinkled in the bookcase will preserve 
books from damp and mildew. 

BOOTS, BROWN, TO POLISH 
Remove stains with lemon juice, and 
polish with beeswax dissolved in 
turpentine. 


BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, TO 
CLEAN 

Patent leather boots require to be 
wiped with a wet sponge, and after- 
wards with a soft dry cloth, and occa- 
sionally with a soft cloth and sweet 
oil ; black and polish the edges of the 
soles in the ususd way, but so as not to 
cover the patent polish with blacking. 
A little milk may also be used with 
very good effect for patent leather 
boots. 

BOOTS, TO CLEAN 

Three good brushes and good black- 
ing must be provided : one hard brush 
to brush off the mud ; the second soft, 
to lay on tlie blacking ; the other of a 
medium hardness, for polishing ; and 
each should be kept for its particular 
use. The blacking should be kept 
corked up, except when in use, and 
applied to the brush with a sponge 
tied to a stick, which, when put away, 
rests in a notch cut in the cork. 
When boots come in very muddy, it 
is a good practice to wasb^ off the mud, 
and wipe them dry with a sponge; 
then leave them to dry very gradually 
on their sides, taking care they are not 
placed near the fire, or scorched; 
Much delicacy of treatment is required 
in cleaning ladies* boots, so as to make 
the leather look well-polished, and the 
upper part retain a fresh appearance, 
with the lining free from handmarks. 
With the patent blacking preparation 
'SO much in vogue now, a final polish 
with a soft cloth is required instead of 
the polishing brusluand the blacking 
may also be rubbed^on with a rag. 

BOOTS, TO PREVENT FROM 
CRACKING 

Saturate a piece of flannel in boiled 
linseed oil and rub it well over the 
soles and round the edges of the boots, 
then’slnnd theifl soles upwards to dry. 

BOOTS, TO RENDER DAMP 
f?ROOP 

Treat in exactly the same way as 
in the recipCi boots, to prevent from 
cracking. 

BOOTS, VARNISH FOR 

Dissolve I tablespoonful of isinglass 
in I a pint of water, and then add to 
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it the yolks of 6 eg^, well beaten, and 
2 oz. of treacle, using sufficient lamp- 
black to give the required colour. If 
the colour needs restoring take a small 
quantity of good black ink. mix it with 
the white of an egg, and apply it to 
the boots with a soft sponge, 

BRASS, TO GLEAN 
Dissolve I oz. of oxalic acid in one 
pint of soft water. Rub it on the 
brass with a piece of flannel, and polish 
wit^ another dry piece. This solution 
should be kept in a bottle labelled 
poison/' and the bottle well shaken 
before it is used, which should be only 
occasionally, for in a general way the 
brass should be cleaned witlr pulverized 
rottenstone, mixed into a liquid state 
with oil of turpentine. Rub this on 
with a piece of soft leather, leave for a 
few minutes, and then wipe it ofi with 
a soft cloth. Brass treated generally 
with the latter, and occasion^ly with 
the former mode of cleaning, will look 
most beautiful. A very good general 
polish for brass may be made of | a 
U). of rottenstone and i oz. of oxalic 
acid, with as much water as will make 
it into a stifl paste. Set this paste on 
a plate in a cool oven to dry, pound it 
very fine, and apply a little of the 
powder, moistened with sweet oil, to 
the brass with a piece of leather, polish- 
ing with another leather or an old 
silk handkerchief. This powder should 
also be labelled ** poison." 

BRITANNIA METAL, TO CLEAN 
Articles made of what is usually 
called Britannia detal may be kept 
in order by the frequent use of the 
following composition : — } a lb. of 
finely-powdered whiting, a wineglass of 
sweet oil, a tablespoonful of soft soap, 
and I an oz. of yellow soap melted in 
water. Add to these in mixing suffi- 
cient spirits — gin or spirits of wine-^ 
to make the compound the consistency 
of cream. This cream should be ap- 
plied with a spong6 or soft funnel, 
wiped of! with ^o^t linen rags, and the 
article well polished with a leather ; 
or they may be cleaned with only oil 
and soap in the following manner 
Rub the articles with sweet oil on a 
pieca of woollen cloth; then wash 
well with strong soap-and-water ; rub 


them dry and polish with a soft leathei 
and whiting. The polish thus given 
will last for a long time. 

BRUSHES, TO STIFFEN 
After wasjhing, brushes frequently 
become very soft. If they are dipped 
in^a s&ong solution of alum water they 
wul become stiff and hard again. 

BRUSHES, TO WASH 
Dissolve a piece of soda in some hot 
water, allowing a piece the size of a 
walnut to a quart of water. Put 
the water into a basin, and after comb- 
ing out the hair from the brushes, dip 
them, bristles downward, into the 
water and out again, keeping the backs 
and handles as free from the water as 
possible. Repeat this until the bris- 
tles look clean ; then rinse the. Inrushes 
in a little cold water ; shake them 
well, and wipe the handles and backs 
with a towel, but not the bristles, and 
set the brushes to dry in the sun, or 
near the fire ; but take care not to 
put them too close to it. Wiping 
the bristles of a brush makes them 
soft, as does also the use of soap. 

CARPETS, TO CLEAN 
Carpets in bedrooms and stair-carpets 
may be kept clean by being brushed 
with a soft hair-brush frequently, and, 
as occasion requires, being taken up 
and shaken. Larger carpets should be 
swept carefully with a whisk-brush 
or band-brush of hair, which is far 
better, especially in the case of fine- 
piled carpets. Thick carpets, as Ax- 
minster and Turkey, should always 
be brushed one way. Grease spots 
can be removed from carpets by means 
of a paste made of boiling water poured 
on equal quantities of magnesia and 
fuller ’^s-earth. This paste, while hot, 
must be placed upon the grease spots 
and brushed off when quite dry. 
When carpets are very dirty, they 
may be washed In the following 
manner To every 2 gallons of boiling 
water add x oz. of yellow soap and 1 
drachm of soda. With* a clean flannel 
wash the carpet well with the liquid ; 
do a small piece at a time and rinse 
well with clean hot water. When all 
has been gone over, the carpet should 
be left to dry. The colours will be 
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greatly improved by afterwards rub- 
bing over with a clean flannel dipped 
in a strong solution of ox-gall and water. 

CARPETS, TO CLEAN (Another 
Method). ^ 

Melt 1 lb. of yellow soap and )^a lb. 
of soda in an oven ; then mix th«ni 
well in a gallon of water to which add 
I oz. of nitric acid. With a dean 
scrub-brush wash the carpet well from 
seam to seam with this mixture, and 
rinse it off quickly with clean soft 
water. Do only a small piece of carpet 
at the time, and rub dry with a clean 
cloth as much as is washed. 

CARPETS, TO LAY 

This can hardly be well done without 
the aid of a proper carpet-fork or 
stretcher, which may be purchased 
for about 2s. 6d. at any ironmonger’s. 
Work the carpet the length way of the 
material, which ought to be made up 
the length way of the room. Nail 
one end all along, but do not nail the 
sides as you go along until you are 
quite sure that the carpet is fully 
stretched, and that there is no ruck 
anywhere in the length of it. 

CARPETS, TO SCOUR WITH 
GALL 

Let the carpets first be well beaten 
and brushed to free them from aU dust 
and dirt. Then scour them quickly 
with a solution of ox-gall, which will 
both extract grease and refresh the 
colours. One pint of gall in three 
gallons of soft water, warmed, will be 
sufficient for a large carpet. It is 
better not to mix the whole at once, 
but to do a portion c/r^he carpet at a 
time, especially if it a large one ; 
for when the mixture in use gets cold 
and dirty it should be thrown away. 
Care must be taken that the carpet 
does not shrink in drying. It is best 
washed in the room, after it is nailed 
down. 

CASKS, TO CLEAN 

It is important that casks for wine 
or ale should be perfectly clean and 
free from any acid smell or mustiness 
before they are used. Lactic and 
acetic acid get absorbed in the wood 
very often, and do great damage to 


fermenting liquid. The ordinary way 
of washing a cask is with boiling water, 
and when cool examining it with a light 
inside. If there be any sour or musty 
smell, however, lime must be used to 
remove it. Break the lime into lumps, 
and put it in the cask dry (it will take 
firom 3 to 4lb. for each cask), then pour 
in as many gallons of boiling water as 
there are pounds of lime, and bung. 
Roll the cask about now and then, 
and after a few hours wash it out, 
steam it, and let it cool. 

CHIMNEY ON FIRE 
Close all doors and windows tightly, 
and hold a wet blanket in front of the 
fire to prevdht any draught going up the 
chimney. 

CHINA AND GLASS, CEMENT 
FOR 

Dissolve I oz. of gum-mastic in a 
quantity of highly-rectified spirits 
of wine ; then soften i oz. of isinglass 
in warm water, and, finally, dissolve 
it in rum or brandy, till it forms a 
thick jelly. Mix the isinglass and gum- 
mastic together, adding i of an oz. of 
finely-powdered gum-ammoniac ; put 
the whole into an earthen pipkin, and 
in a warm place, till they are thoroughly 
incorporated together ; pour it into 
a sm^l phial, and cork it down for use. 

In using it, dissolve a small piece of 
the cement in a silver teaspoon over a 
lighted candle. The broken pieces of 
glass or china being warmed, and 
touched with the now liquid cement, 

them in their places^^the cement has 
set ; then wipe away the cement 
^ adhering to the edge of the joint, and 
* leave it for twelve hours without touch- 
ingit : the jointfwill be as strong as the 
china itself, and if neatly done, it will 
show no joining. It is essential that 
neither of the pieces be wetted either 
with ho^ or cold water. 

OLQJH, BLACK, REVIVER FOR 

Macerate 2*ozs. of blue galls, bruised ; 

i an oz. each of logwood, sulphate of 
on, sumach, and 1 pint of vinegar, 
in a close vessel with heat for twenty- 
four hours ; strain off the clear liquid, 
add the galls, and shake twice a day 
for a week. Keep in a corked bottle, 
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and apply with a brush or sponge. 
This is improved by the addition oi a 
little sugar and gum. 

CLOTH. TO CLEAK 
hfix dry fuUer’s-earth moistened 
Mdth lemon-juice, and a small quan- 
tity of pulverized pearlash into balls 
with sufficient lemon- juice to moisten. 
Scour the cloth with the balls. 

CLOTHES, CARE OP 
Dresses of tweed, and other woollen 
materials may be laid out on a table 
and brushed all over ; but in general, 
even in woollen fabrics, the lightness 
of the issues renders brushing unsuit- 
able to dresses, and it is- better to 
remove the dust from the folds by 
beating them lightly with a handker- 
chief or thin cloth. Silk dresses should 
never be brushed, but rubbed with a 
piece of merino, or other soft material, 
of a similar colour, kept for the pur- 
pose. Summer dresses of barege, 
muslin, mohair, and other light materi- 
als, simply require shaking ; but if the 
muslin be tutnbled. it must be ironed 
afterwards, 

If feathers have sufiered from damp, 
they should be held near the fire 
for a few minutes, and restored to their 
natural state by the hand or a soft 
brush, or re-curled with a blunt knife, 
dip[3ed in very hot water. Satin 
tx^ts or shoes should be dusted with 
a soft brush, or wiped with a cloth. 
Kid or varnished leather should have 
the mud wiped ofi with a sponge charged 
with milk, which preserves its softness 
and polish. Furs an4 feathers not in con- 
stant use should be wrapped up in linen 
washed in lye. From May to Septem- 
ber they are subject to being made 
the depository of the moth-eggs. 

CLOTHES. TO BRUSH 
Fine clothes require to be brushed 
lightly, and with a rather soft brush, 
except where mud is to be removed, 
when a hard one is necessary ; devi- 
ously beat the clothes lightly to^ dis- 
lodge the dirt. Lsiy the garment on 
a table, and brush in the direction of 
the nap. Having brushed it properly 
turn the sleeves back to the collar, so 
that the folds may come at the elbow- 
joints ; next turn the lapels or sides 


back over the folded sleeves ; then lay 
the skirts over level with collar, 
so that the crease may fall about the 
centre, and double one half over the 
other, so that the fold comes in the 
centre of thp. back. 

0^.0'^HE8, TO CLEAN, PROM 
GREASE AND OTHER 
STAINS 

Take i peck of new lime ; pour 
over it as much water as will leave 
about 2 gallons of clear liquid after 
it has been well stirred and has settled. 
In about 2 hours pour ofi the clear 
liquid into another vessel ; then add 
to it 6 ozs. of pearlash ; stir well, and 
when settled bottle for use. With 
this liquid wash the clothes, using a 
coarse piece of sponge for the purpose. 
If the clothes are of very fine fabric and 
delicate colour, the liquid must be 
diluted with clear, soft water. 

CLOTHING. TO REMOVE PAINT 
FROM 

Rub immediately with a rough rag 
wetted with spirits of turpentine. 

COMBS, TO CLEAN 

If It can be avoided, never wash 
combs, as the water often makes the 
teeth split, and the tortoiseshell or 
horn of which they are made, rough. 
Small brushes, manufactured purposely 
for cleaning combs, may be purchased 
at a trifling cost ; the comb should be 
well brushed, and afterwards wiped 
with a cloth or towel 

CORKS. TO PRESERVE FROM 
INSECTS 

. Dip the heads of the bottles when 
^cork^ into quicklime slaked into a 
paste and let it harden on. Petro- 
leum rubbed over the corks and necks 
will also serve to keep the insects away, 
but it is not quite so efficacious as the 
lime. 

CRAPE. TO RENOVATE 
Place a little water in a tea-kettle 
and let it boil until thAe is plenty oi 
steam from the spout ; then, holding the 
crape with both hands, paas it to and 
fro several times through tha steam, 
and it will be clean and look nearly 
equal to new. 
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ORAPE» TO RESTORE, WHEN 
SPOTTED. 

Black crape when wetted by rain is 
almost certain to spot. When this is 
the case, lay the crape— whether a veil 
or piece of trimming— on^ table, and 
place a piece of old black silk under- 
neath the stains; then dip s^ft 
camel-hair brush in black ink, and 
carefully paint the stains over with it ; 
gently wipe off with a piece of silk the 
superabundant ink, and the stains will 
disappear as the places dry. 

CRICKETS AND BEETLES, TO 
DESTROY 

Place a fairly deep saucer of stale 
beer upon the hearth at night time, 
and rest three or four sticks upon the 
edge of the saucer for the insects to 
crawl* up. 

CUPBOARDS, DAMP 
Leave a quantity of quicklime in the 
cupboard for a few days, and the mois- 
ture will be entirely absorbed. 

DIAMONDS, TO CLEAN 
Wash with soap and water, and dry 
carefully with blotting paper which, 
rolled to a point, will reach all the 
crevices in the setting. 

DISH COVERS, TO CLEAN 
Wash in hot soapy water, and then 
rub the inside of the cover with sweet 
oil and a rag. Clean the outside with 
finely-powdered whitening and polish 
with leather. 

DRESSES, TO REMOVE SPOTS 
AND STAINS FROM 
To remove grease-spots from cotton 
or woollen materials, absorbent pastes, 
purified bullock's blood, and even 
common soap, are used, applied to the 
spot when dry. When the colours are 
not fast, place a layer of fuller's-earth 
or pulverized potter's clay over the 
mt, and press with a very hot iron. 
For silks, moires, and plain or brocaded 
satins, pour fwo drops of rectified 
spirits of wine over tne spot, cover 
with a linen cloth, and press with a hot 
iron, changing the mien instantly. 
The spot will look tarnished, for a 
portion of the grease still remains; 


this will be removed entirely'by a little 
sulphuric ether dropped on the spot, 
and a very little rubbing. If neatly 
done, no perceptible mark or circle 
will remain ; nor will the lustre of the 
richest silk be changed, the union of 
the two liquids operating with no in- 
jurious effects from rubbing. Eau-de- 
Cologne will also remove grease from 
cloth and silk. Fmit-spota are re- 
moved from white and fast-coloured 
cottons by the use of chloride of soda. 
Commence by cold-soaping the article, 
then touch the spot with a hair- 
pencil or feather dipped in the chloride, 
and dip immediately into cold water, 
to prevent the texture of the article 
being inju«red. Fresh ink-spots are 
removed by a few drops of hot water 
being poured on immediately after 
applying the chloride of soda. By the 
same process, iron-mould in linen or 
calico may be removed, dipping imme- 
diately in cold w'ater to prevent in- 
jury to the fabric. Wax dropped on 
a shawl, table-cover, or cloth dress, 
is easily discharged by applying spirits 
of wine ; syrups or preserved fruits, 
by washing in lukew*arm water with 
a dry cloth, and pressing the spot 
between two folds of clean linen, 

FEATHERS, TO CLEAN 
Cover the feathers with a paste made 
of pipe-clay and water, rubbing them 
one way only. When quite dry, shake 
off all the powder and curl with a 
knife. Grebe feathers may be washed 
with white soap in soft water. 

FIRE, TO LIGHJp A 
Clear out all ash from the grate and 
lay a few cinders or small pieces of 
coal at the bottom in open order ; 
over this a few pieces of paper, and 
over that again eight or ten pieces of 
dry wood ; over the wood, a course of 
moderate-sized pieces of coal, taking 
canli to leave hollow spaces between 
lor air a. the centre ; and taking care 
to lay the whole well back in the grate, 
so thfft the smoke may go up the chim- 
ney, and not into the room. This 
done, fire the paper with a matdi 
from below and, if properly laid, it 
will soon bum up; the stream of 
flame from the wood and paper 
soon communicating to the coals and 
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cinders, provided there is plenty of air 
at the centre. 

Another method of lighting a fire is 
sometimes ^actised with advantage, 
the fire lighting from the top and burn- 
ing down, in place of being lighted and 
burning up from below. This is 
arranged by laying the coals at the 
bottom, mixed with a few good-sized 
cinders, and the wood at the top, with 
another layer of coals and some paper 
over it ; the paper is lighted in the 
usual way, and soon bums down to a 
good fire, with some economy of fuel, 
it is said. 

FLIES, TO DESTROY 
Beer or treacle in a saucer or treacle 
smeared on sheets of paper will attract 
and kill files. If a small quantity, 
say the equivalent of a teaspoonful. of 
carbolic acid be poured on a hot shovel 
it will drive the flies from the room. 

FLOORCLOTH. TO CLEAN 
Shred half an ounce of good beeswax 
into a saucer, cover it entirely with 
turpentine, and place in the oven until 
melted. After washing the floor- 
cloth thoroughly with a flannel, rub 
the whole surface lightly with a flannel 
dipped in the wax and turpentine, 
then rub with a dry cloth. Beside 
the polish produced, the surface is 
lightly coated with the wax, which is 
wash^ off together with any dust 
or dirt it may have contracted, while 
the floorcloth is preserved. Milk is 
also very useful for cleaning floorcloth, 
applied after the usual washing with a 
damp cloth, and^it should then be 
rubbed over with a dry one. 

FLOWERS, CUT, TO PRESERVE 
A bouquet of freshly-cut flowers 
may be preserved alive for a long time 
by placing them in a glass or vase with 
fresh water, in which a little charcoal 
has been steeped, or a small piece of 
camphor dissolve. The vase should 
beset upon a plate or dish, and covered 
with a bell glass, around the edjfes of 
which, when it comes in contact with 
the plate, a little water should be 
poured to exclude the air. 

FLOWERS, CUT, TO REVIVE 
Phmge the stems into boiling water, 


and by the time the water is cold, the 
flowers will have revived. Then cut 
the ends of the stems afresh, and 
place in fresh cold water. 

FURNITURE GLOSS. GERMAN 
Cut i of r. lb. of yellow wax into 
smalVpieces and melt it in a pipkin, 
wi*h I oz. of black rosin pounded very 
fine. Stir in gradually, while these 
two ingredients are quite warm, 2 ozs. 
of oil of turpentine. Keep this 
composition well covered for use in a 
tin or earthen pot. A little of this 
gloss should be spread on a piece of 
coarse woollen cloth, and the furniture 
well rubbed with it ; afterwards it 
should be polished with a fine cloth. 

FURNITURE PASTE 
Mix 3 oz. of common beeswax. 1 
oz. of white wax, i oz. of curd -.soap, 
and I pint of turpentine together, 
adding 1 pint of boiled water when 
cold ; shake the mixture frequently 
in the bottle, and do not use for 48 
hours after it is made. It should be 
applied with a piece of flannel, the 
furniture polished with a duster, and 
then with an old silk rubber. 

FURNITURE POLISH. 

hlix equal proportions of linseed-oil, 
turpentine, vinegar and spirits of wine. 
When used, sh^e the mixture well, 
and rub on the furniture with a piece of 
linen rag. and polish with a clean 
duster. Vinegar and oil. rubbed in 
with flannel, and the furniture rubbed 
with a clean duster, produce a very 
•good polish. 

FURNITURE POLISH (Another 
Method) 

Boil I pint of soft water, let it get 
cold ; shred i oz. of white wax and 1 
oz. of Naples soap into it, .stand it in 
the oven until all is melted ; add i pint 
of turpentine slowly, stirring as it is 
dropped in ; stir it until cold ; bottle 
and cork closely ; it is fit to use the 
next day. 

PURS, TO CLEAN* 

Moisten some bran with hot water, 
rub the fur with it, and dry with a 
flannel. Then rub with a piece of 
muslin and some dry bran. 
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GAS, TO DETECT A LEAK. 

Never take a light into the room 
or look for the leak with a light. 
Soap and water mixed, and applied 
with a brush to the pipe will commence 
to bubble if thero is a leak. Send 
for the plumber at once. ^ 

GILT FRAMES, TO BRIGHT^JN 

Take sufficient flour of sulphur to 
give a golden tinge to about pints 
of water, and in this boil four or five 
bruised onions. Strain ofl the liquid 
when cold and with it wash with a 
soft brush any gilding which requires 
restoring, and when dry it will come 
out as bright as new work. Frames 
may also be brightened in the following 
manner : — Beat up the white of eggs 
with chloride of potass or soda, in 
the proportion of 3 ozs. of eggs to i oz. 
of chloride of potass or soda. Blow 
off as much dust as possible from the 
frames, and paint them over with a 
soft brush dipped in the mixture. 
They will immediately come out fresh 
and bright. 

GLASS. TO WASH 

Great care is required in washing 
glasses. Two perfectly clean bowls 
are necessary, one for moderately hot 
and another for cold water. Wash 
the glasses well in the first, rinse them 
in the second, and turn them down 
on a linen cloth folded 2 or 3 times, 
to drain for a few minutes. When 
sufficiently drained, wipe with a cloth 
and polish with a finer one, doing so 
tenderly and carefully. 

Decanters and water-jugs require 
very tender treatment in cleaning. Fill 
about two-thirds with hot but not 
boiling water, and put in a few pieces 
of well-soaked brown paper : leave 
them thus for 2 or 3 hours ; then 
shake the water up and down in the 
decanters ; empty this out, rinse them 
well with clean cold water, and put 
them in a rack to drain. When dry, 
polish them outside and inside, as 
far as possible^ with a fine cloth. To 
remove the crust of port or other 
wines, add a little muriatic acid to the 
water and let it remain for some time. 
Fine pieces of coal placed in a de- 
canter with warm water, and shaken 


for some time, will also remove 
stains. 

GLASS STOPPERS, TO LOOSEN 
Pour a little salad oil round the 
stopper, and place the bottle near the 
fire, then tap the stopper with a 
woi^en instrument. The heat will 
cause the oil to work round the 
stopper, and it should be easily re- 
moved. 

GRATES, BLACK, POLISH FOR 
Melt X lb. of common asphaltum, 
and add gradually to it ) a pint of 
linseed-oil. i quart of oil of turpen- 
tine. Apply this with a small painter’s 
brush, and Jeave it to become perfectly 
dry. The grate will need no other 
cleaning, but it will merely require 
dusting every day, and occasionally 
brushing with a dry blacklead brush* 
This is, of course, when no fires are 
used. When they are required, the 
bars, cheeks and back of grate will 
need blacklcading in the usual manner. 

HAIR, TO PROMOTE. THE 
GROWTH OP 

Mix equal quantities of olive-oil and 
spirit of rosemary and a few drops of 
oil of nutmeg together, rub the root 
of the hair every night with a little 
of this liniment, and the growth of it 
will very soon sensibly increase. 
When illness is the cause of the loss 
of hair, brandy should be applied 3 
times a week, and cold cream on the 
^temate nights. 

B[AIR, TREATMjINT OF THE 
Twice a month wash the head with 
a quart of soft water, in which a hand- 
ful of bran has been boiled, and in 
which a little white soap has been 
dissolved. Next rub the yolk of an 
slightly beaten, into the roots 
of the hair, let it remain a few minutes, 
and^ivash it o£E thoroughly with pure 
water, inaiing the head well. Wipe 
and rub the hair dry with a towel, and 
con^^ the hair up* from the head, part- 
ing It with the fingers. If the hair has 
been very dry before the washing, a 
little pomatum should be used. 

HAIR, WASH FOR THE 

Pour I pint of boiling w^ater over 
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1 pennyworth of borax and J a pint 
of olive-oil ; let it cool ; then put 
the mixture into a bottle. Shake 
before using, and apply with a flannel. 
Camphor and borax, dissolved in boil- 
ing water and left to cool, makes a 
very good wash for the hair ; as also 
does rosemary-water mixed with a little 
borax. After using any of these 
washes, when the hair becomes thor- 
oughly dry, a little pomatum or oil 
should be rubbed in, to make it smooth 
and glossy. 

HAIR, WASH FOR THIN 

Mix 8 ozs. of elder-flower water, 4 
ozs. of distilled vinegar. 2 ozs. of good 
rum, 4 drs. of glycerine, 4 drs. of tinc- 
ture of bark well together, and apply 
the lotion every night. 

Note . — Loss of hair is often occa- 
sioned by a weak state of health, and 
tonics taken in those cases will do more 
towards restoring the hair than any 
washes. 

HANDS, CHAPPED 

If the hs^ds are washed in soft 
water with the best honey soap, and 
well rubbed dry with a soft towel, they 
will never chap. It is generally im- 
perfect and careless washing and 
drying which causes this incon- 
venience. When the hands are badly 
chapped, rub them 2 or 3 times a day 
with lemon -juice, or rub them over 
occasionally with an ointment made of 
fresh hog’s-lard washed in rose or elder- 
flower water, a spoonful of honey, 2 
spoonfuls of fine oatmeal well beaten 
up with the yolksj^of 2 new-laid eggs ; 
or a useful wash ’'for chapped hands 
may be made by adding 14 grains of 
sulphuric acid to i pint of rose-water 
and ^ an oz of oil of almonds, well 
shaken together, and when used dil- 
uted with a little water. 

HANDS, TO MAKE SOFT AND 
WHITE 

Put a pinch of powdered alum into 
a basin and break into it the wl^te of 
an egg. Mix this up and spreadN>ver 
the hands Just before retiring. The 
hands should have been previously 
washed in hot water and thoroughly 
dzled. A litt\c borax in the water used 
to washing the hands is an excellent 


thing, as also is dry oatmeal rubbed 
on after washing. 

HARNESS BLACKING, FOR 
PRESERVING THE 
LEATHER 

Melt 4 02^.. of mutton suet with xa 
ozs. *f beeswax ; add 12 ozs. of sugar- 
cafidy. 4 ozs. of soft soap dissolved 
in water, and 2 ozs. of indigo, finely 
powdered. When melted and well 
mixed, add ^ a pint of turpentine. 
Lay the blacking on the harness with 
a sponge, and polish oflf with a brush. 

HARNESS DYE 
Put 2 lb. of logwood chips, 3 ozs. of 
copperas, 3 ozs. of nut-gall, i oz. of 
indigo, a 6d. packet of British ink 
powder into 2 quarts of water, and let 
all boil gently for half an hour. ^ This 
dye will be found very useful for 
harness which has been for some time 
neglected and become rusty-looking. 

HARNESS-MAKERS’ JET 
Take i drachm of indigo, of an 
oz. of isinglass. | an oz. of soft soap, 
4 ozs. of glue, I pennyworth of logwood 
raspings and x quart of vinegar ; boil 
the whole over a slowfire till reduced to 
1 pint. A small quantity is then taken 
up on a piece of clean sponge and 
thinly applied to previously well 
cleaned harness, boots, etc. 

HARNESS PASTE 
Mix 2 ozs. of ivory-black, 4 ozs. 
of beeswax, i an oz. of Prussian blue, 
and 3 ozs. of spirits of turpentine in a 
jar, and dissolve them by heat, by 
placing the jar in a saucepan of hot 
water. 

HARNESS POLISH 
An excellent paste for polishing 
harness and the leather work of carri- 
ages is made by melting 8 lb. of yellow 
wax, stirring it till completely dis^ 
solved. Into this pour i lb. of litharge 
of the shops, which has been pounded 
up with water, and dried and sifted 
through a sieve, leading the two, 
when mixed, to simmer on the fire, 
stirring them continually till all is 
melted. When it is a little cool, mix 
this with 1 1 lb. of good ivo^*black ; 
place on the fire, and stir tin it belli 
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anew, and then let it cool* When 
cooled a little, add distilled turpentine 
till the mixture has the consistence of 
a thickish paste. Scent with any 
essence at hand ; thin when necessary 
from time to time by adding distilled 
turpentine. ^ 

HATS, FELT, TO RENOVATt! 

Miy equal quantities of benzine and 
water, and after well brushing the hat 
apply the mixture with a sponge. 

IRONS, TO REMOVE RUST 
FROM 

Scour with dry salt and beeswax. 

JEWELLERY, TO CLEAN 

Jewels are generally wrapped up in 
cotton wool and kept in their cases ; but 
they i:amish from exposure to the air 
and require cleaning. This is done 
by preparing clean soap-suds from fine 
toilet-soap. Dip any article of gold, 
silver, gilt or precious stones into this 
lye, and dry by brushing with a 
brush of soft badger's hair, or a fine 
sponge ; afterwards polish with a 
piece of fine cloth, and lastly, with a 
soft leather. 

Gold or silver ornaments, and in 
general all articles of jewellery, may 
be dressed by dipping them in spirits 
of wine warmed in a bain marie, or 
shallow kettle, placed over a slow fire 
or hot plate. Silver ornaments should 
be kept in fine arrowroot, and com- 
pletely covered with it. 

KNIVES AND FORKS, TO 
CLEAN 

Knives are now generally cleaned by 
means of a knife-cleaning machine, 
which gives very little trouble, and 
is very effective. Before putting the 
knives into the machine, they should 
be first washed in a little warm (not 
hot) water and then thoroughly wiped; 
if put into the machine with any grease 
on them, it adheres to the brushes, 
which b^ome unfit for use. When 
this precaution is not taken, the 
machine must* come to pieces, so 
causing an immense amount of 
trouble, which may all be avoided by 
having the knives thoroughly free from 
grease before using the machine. 
Brushes are also used for cleaning 


forks, which facilitate the operation. 
When they are so cleaned, see that 
they are carefully polished, wiped and 
the knives with a good edge, the fer- 
rules and prongs of forks free from 
dirt, and place them in the basket 
with the handles all one way. 

KNIVES NOT IN USE, TO KEEP 
Knives not in use will soon spoil. 
They are best kept in a box in which 
sifted quicklime has been placed, deep 
enough to admit of the blades being 
completely plunged into it. The lime 
must not touch the handles, which 
should be occasionally exposed to the 
air, to keep^ them from turning yellow. 

KNIVES, TO WASH 
The handles of knives should never 
be immersed in water, as, after a time, 
if treated in this way the blades will 
loosen and the handles discolour. 
The blades should be put in a jug or 
vessel kept for the purpose, filled with 
hot soda water. This should be done 
as soon after the knives arc used as 
possible, as stain and fust quickly 
sink into steel 

LACE, BLACK, TO REVIVE 
Make some black tea about the 
strength usual for drinking and strain 
it off the leaves. Pour enough tea into 
a basin to cover the material ; let it 
stand ten or twelve hours, then squeeze 
the lace several times, but do not rub it. 
Dip it frequently into the tea, whi(^ 
will at length assume a dirty appear- 
ance. Have ready some weak gum- 
water and press the &ce gently through 
it ; then clap it for a quarter of an hour ; 
after which, pin it to a towel in any 
shape which you wish it to take. 
When nearly dry cover it with another 
towel and iron it with a cool iron. The 
lace, if previously sound and dis- 
coloured only, will after this process 
look as 'rood as new. 

LAMPS, TO TRIM 
Lgfip-trimming requires a thorough 
acquaintance with the mechanism 
of the lamp ; clean out the reservoir 
occasionally with hot water; when 
this is done, all the parts should be 
carefully dried before filling 
with oil When lacquered, wipe the 
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lacquered parts with a soft brush and 
cloth, and wash occasionally with 
weak soap-suds, wiping carefully 
afterwards. Brass lamps may be 
cleaned with oil and rottenstone every 
day when trimmed. With bronze and 
other ornamental lamps, more care 
will be required, and soft flannel and 
oil only used, to prevent the removal 
of the bronze or enamel. Brass-work 
or any metal work not lacquered may 
be cleaned with a little oil and rotten- 
stone made into a paste, or with fine 
emery-powder and oil mixed in the 
same manner. A small portion of sal- 
ammoniac, beat into a fine pow'der and 
moistened uith soft water, nibbed over 
brass ornaments, and heated over a 
charcoal fire, and rubbed dry with 
bran or whitening, will give to brass- 
work the brilliancy of gold. In trim- 
ming lamps, let the wick be cut evenly 
all round ; as. if left higher in one place 
than it is in another, it will cause it 
to smoke and burn badly. The lamp 
should then be filled with oil from a 
feeder and afterwards well wiped 
with a clofb or rag. Small sticks, 
covered with wash-leather pads, are 
the best things to use for cleaning the 
inside of the chimney, and a clean dus- 
ter for polishing the outside. Chim- 
neys should not be washed. The globe 
of a moderator lamp should be occa- 
sionally crashed in warm soap-and- 
w'ater, then well rinsed in cold water, 
and either wiped dry or left to drain. 
Where candle-lamps are used, take 
out the springs occasionally and free 
them w’ell from the grease that adheres 
to them. ^ 


LEATHER, IJOHT-COLOURED, 
TO CLEAN 

For fawn or yellow-coloured leather, 
take a quart of skimmed milk, pour 
into it 1 oz. of sulphuric acid, and, 
when cold, add to it 4 ozs. of hydro- 
chloric acid, shaking the bottle gently 
on^ it ceases to emit white vapours ; 
separate the coagulated fronS^ the 
liquid part, by . straining through a 
sieve, and store it away till required. 
Clean the leather with a weak solution 
of oxalic acid, washing it ofl immedi- 
ately, and when dry apply the com- 
potion with a sponge. 


LEATHER, TO CLEAN 

When the leather is old and greasy, 
it should be cleaned, before applying 
this polish, with a brush wetted in a 
weak solution of potass and water, 
washing afterwards with soft river 
water, and drying thoroughly. If the 
legtifer is not black, one or two coats 
of black ink may be given before 
app]3dng the polish. When quite 
dry, the varnish should be laid on 
with a soft shoe-brush, using also a 
soft brush to polish the leather. 
When the leather is very old, it may 
be softened with fish-oil, and, after 
putting on the ink, a sponge charged 
with distilled turpentine passed over, 
to scour the surface of the leather, 
which should be polished as directed. 

LINEN, TO BLEACH 

Make a solution of ^ of a lb. of chlor- 
ide of lime and i quart of soft water 
and keep the bottle closely corked ; 
dilute what is required for use with an 
equal quantity of w^ater. This will 
remove stains from table-linen, etc., 
that resist milder treatment. 

LINEN, TO GLAZE 

The gloss, or enamel, as it is some- 
times called, is produced mainly by 
friction with a warm iron, and may 
be put on linen by almost any person. 
The linen to be glazed receives as much 
strong starch as it is possible to charge 
it with, then it is dried. To each 
pound of starch a piece of sperm or 
white wax, about the size of a walnut, 
is usually added. When ready to be 
ironed, the linen Is laid upon the table 
and moistened very lightly on the sur- 
face with a clean wet cloth. It is then 
ironed in the usual way with a flat- 
iron, and is ready for the glossing 
operation. For this purpose a pecu- 
liar heavy flat-iron, rounded at the 
bottom, as bright as a mirror, is used. 
It is pressed firmly upon the linen and 
rubb^ with much force, and this fric- 
tional action puts on the gloss. ** Elbow 
grease" is the principal secret con- 
nected with the art of ^loseing linen. 

LINEN, TO REMOVE IRON- 
MOULD PROM 

Oxalic acid and h6t water will re- 
move iron-mould, so also will cotamoo 
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gorrel bruised in a mortar and nibbed 
on the spots. In both cases the linen 
should be well washed after the remedy 
has been applied. 

UNEN, TO REMOVE IRON- 
MOULD FROM (Another 
Method) % 

Rub the spot with a little powflered 
oxalic acid, or salts of lemon and warm 
water. Let it remain a few minutes, 
and well rinse in clear water, or wash 
the spots with a strong solution of 
cream of tartar and water. Repeat 
if necessary, and dry in the sun. 

LINEN, TO REMOVE SCORCH 
MARKS FROM 
Boil } a pint of vinegar, 2 ozs. of 
fuller's>earth, i oz. of dried fowl's 
dung, ^ an oz. of soap and the juice 
of It large onions together to the con- 
sistency of paste ; spread the com- 
position thickly over the damaged 
part, and if the threads be not actually 
consumed, after it has been allowed to 
dry on, and the place has subsequently 
been washed once or twice, every trace 
of scorching will disappear. 

LOOiaNO-GLASSES, TO 
CLEAN 

Remove, with a damp sponge, fly 
stains and other soils (the sponge may 
be damped with water or spirits of 
wine). After this dust the surface 
with the finest sifted whiting or 
powder -blue, and polish it with a silk 
handkerchief or soft cloth. Snuff of 
candle, if quite free from grease, is an 
excellent polish for looking-glass. 

MACKINTOSH, TO REPAIR A 
Shred finely some pure indiarubber, 
and dissolve it in naphtha to the con- 
sistency of a stiff paste. Apply the 
cement to each side of the part to be 
Joined, and leave a cold iron upon it 
until dry. 

MAHOGANY, TO TAKE OUT 
MARKS FROM 

The whiter stain left on a mahog- 
any table by a Jug of boiling water, 
or a very hot dish, may be removed 
by nibt^g in oil. and afterwards pour- 
ii^ a little spirits of wine on the spot 
ami rubbing dry with a soft cloth. 


MARBLE, TO CLEAN 

Mix with ^ of a pint of soap-lees^ ) 
of a gill of turpentine, sufficient pipe- 
clay and bullock's gall to make the 
whole into a ratlin thick paste. 
Apply it to the marble with a soft 
brush, and after a day or two, when 
quite dry, rub it off with a soft rag. 
Apply this a second or third time till 
the marble is quite clean. 

MARBLE, TO CLEAN (Another 
Mothod) 

Take two parts of soda, one of 
pumice-stone, and one of finely- 
powdered chalk. Sift these through a 
fine sieve, and mix them into a paste 
with waller. Rub this well all over the 
marble, and the stains will be re- 
moved ; then wash it with soap and 
water, and a beautiful bright polish 
will be produced. 

MARBLE, TO REMOVE STAINS 
FROM 

Make a paste of powdered pipe-clay 
and fullers'-earth ; mix with strong 
soap lye ; lay a thick ,poating of this 
paste on the marble, and pass lightly 
over it a moderately warm flat-iron 
until it is dry. Leave it for a short 
time, and then wash it off with clean 
water. If the marble be not entirely 
free from grease, repeat the process till 
every stain disappears. Discolouriza- 
tion by smoke may be removed in the 
same manner. 

MOTHS, A PLEASANT PER- 
FUME AND PREVEN- 
TIVE AGAJNST 

Take 1 oz. each of cloves, caraway- 
seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon and 
Tonquin beans *, add as much Flor- 
entine orris-root as will equal the 
other ingredients put together ; grind 
the whole well to powder, and then 
put it in little bags among your 
clothes, etc. Almost anything aro- 
matic vill keep off moths. The com- 
mqr.^ bog-myrtle, which grows so 
swampy places, is an excellent 

A piece of linen, moistened with 
turpentine and put into the wardrobe 
or drawers for a single day. 2 or 3 
times a year, is also a sufficient pre- 
servative against moths 
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MOTHS, PRESERVATIVES 
AGAINST THE RAVAGES 
OP 

Place pieces of camphor, cedar- 
wood. Russia leather, tobacco-leaves, 
bog-m)^e, or anything else strongly 
aromatic, in the drawers or boxes where 
furs or other things to be preserved 
from moths are kept, and they will 
never take harm. 

OIL PAINTINGS, TO CLEAN 
Rub a freshly cut slice of potato 
damped in cold water over the picture. 
Wipe ofi the lather with a soft damp 
sponge, and then finish with luke- 
warm water, and dry and polish with 
apiece of soft silk that has been washed. 

ONIONS. TO REMOVE THE 
SMELL OF. FROM THE 
HANDS 

Rub well with celery or parsley. 

PAINT. TO CLEAN. 

Dirty paint should never be wiped 
with a cloth, but the dust should be 
loosened with a pair of bellows, and 
then removed with a dusting-brush. 
If very dirty, wash the paint lightly 
with a sponge or soft flannel dipped in 
weak soda-and-water, or in pearlash and 
water. The sponge or flannel must be 
used nearly dry, and the portion of paint 
gone over must immediately be rinsed 
with a flannel and ':]ean water ; both 
soda and pearlash if suffered to re- 
main on, will injure the paint. 
The operation of washing should 
therefore be done as quickly as possible, 
and two persons should be employed : 
one to follow and dry the paint with 
soft rags, as soon as the other has 
sconred off the dirt and washed away 
the soda. No scrubbing-brush should 
ever be used on paint. 

PAINT. TO DISPERSE THE 
SMELL OF 

Place some sulphuric acid in a basin 
of water and let it stand in the room 
where the paint is. Change the wafer 
daily. 

PAPER HANGING. TO MAKE 
PASTTE FOR 

Mix flour and water to the 


consistency of cream, and boil. A few 
cloves added in the boiling will prevent 
the paste going sour. 

PLATE, RAGS FOR 

Boil soft rags for 5 minutes (nothing 
is better for thr purpose than the tops 
of old ^otton stockings) in a mixture 
of new milk and hartshorn powder, in 
the proportion of i oz. of powder to a 
pint of milk ; as soon as they are 
taken out wring them for a moment in 
cold water, and dry before the fire. 
With these rags rub the plate briskly 
as soon as it has been well washed and 
dried after daily use. A most beauti- 
ful deep polish will be produced, and 
the plate will require nothing more 
than merely to be dusted with a leather 
or a dry, soft cloth before it is again 
put on llie table. 

PLATE, TO CLEAN 

Wash the plate in a strong lather of 
common yellow soap and boiling water 
to remove all grease and wipe it quite 
dry; then mix as much hartshorn 
powder as will be required into a thick 
paste, with cold water or spirits of 
wine ; smear this lightly over the plate 
with a piece of soft rag, and leave it 
to dry. When perfectly dry, brush 
it off quite clean with a soft plate-brush 
and polish the plate with a dry leather. 
If the plate very dirty or much 
tarnished, spirits of wine will be found 
to answer better than the water for 
mixing the paste. 

PLATE. TO CLEAN (Another 
Method) 

Mix to a paste lb. of prepared chalk 
with 2 dr. of spirits of camphor, x dr. 
of ammonia, 1 oz. of turpentine and a 
dessertspoonful of spirits. When the 
silver is washed and dry. dab on the 
paste with a sponge and leave it to 
dry before bruwing off. 

POMADE 

Take the marrow out of a marrow 
bone, place jt in warm water, heat 
almost to boiling point, then let it cool 
and ponr the water away. Repeat 
this tmee times, until the marrow is 
thoroughly "fined,** then beat the 
marrow to a cream with a silver fork, 
stir i pint of oil in drop by drop, beat- 
ing all the time ; when quite cold» 
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4 pennyworth of citronella. pour into 
jars and cover down. 

POMADE (Another Method) 

Beat up ^ of a lb. of unsalted lard 
well ; then add 2 pennyworth of castor- 
oil. and mix thoroughly together with 
a knife, adding a few drops oF may 
scent that may be preferred. Put the 
pomatum into pots, which keep well 
covered to prevent it turning rancid. 

POMATUM 

Mix 8 ozs. of olive-oil, i oz. of sper- 
maceti, 3 pennyworth of essential oil 
of almonds, and 3 pennyworth essence 
of lemon together, and store away in 
jars for use. 

POMATUM (Another Method). 

Wash I } lb. of lard well in elder- 
flower water ; drain, and beat it to 
a cream. Mix ( a pint of olive oil and 
} a pint of castor oil together, and 
heat them sufficiently to dissolve 4 
ozs. of spermaceti, which should be 
beaten hne in a mortar. Mix all these 
ingredients together with whatever 
kind of scent may be preferred ; and 
whilst warm pour into glass bottles 
for use. keeping them well corked. 
The best way to liquefy the pomatum 
is to set the bottle in a saucepan of 
warm water. It will remain good for 
many months. 

POWDER, VIOLET 

Reduce 6 ozs. of the best starch to 
the very finest powder, and sift it 
through a piece of muslin ; then rub 
into it 2 drachms of powdered orris- 
root. This powder can be tinted with 
rose-pink or a little stone-blue. It 
can also, if desired, be scented with 
a drop or two of any essential oil, 
viz., lavender, lemon, or attar of roses ; 
but the simple ingredients are quite 
sweet enough, and best without any 
addition. 

RIBBONS, TO CLEAN 

Mix i a pint of gin. } a lb. of honey. 
} alb. of soft 9 (fe.p. i of a pint of water 
together ; then lay each breadth of 
silk upon a clean kitchen-table or 
dresser, and scrub it well on the soiled 
side with the mixture. Have ready 
three vessels of cold water ; take each 


piece of silk at two comers, and dip 
it up and down in each vessel, but do 
not wring it, and take care that each 
breadth has one vessel of quite clean 
water for the last dip. Hang it up 
dripping for a minute or two, then 
dab it in a cloth and iron it quickly 
with a very hot iron. 

ROSES, ATTAR OF 

The delicious perfume known by 
this name is a volatile oil, of soft 
consistency, nearly colourless, and 
which is for use dissolved in alcohol. 
The best quality is prepared at 
Ghazipoor. in Hindoostan. It is apt 
to be adi^terated with sandal wood 
and other oils. In the spring of the 
year, the country about Ghazipoor is 
a vast garden of roses, and presents 
a most beautiful appearance. The 
flowers are gathered and steeped in 
stone jars filled with water. These are 
set out in the open air over-night, and 
early in the morning the essential oil is 
skimmed off. This is the atiar, and 
the water is sold for rose-water.” 
Two hundred thousand well-grown 
roses are required to produce half an 
ounce of the attar ; and this quantity, 
when manufactured, sells, if genuine, 
for about £ 1 2 at the English warehouses. 
It is very difficult, however, to obtain 
the genuine article, as even the original 
manufacturers adulterate it. 

Fill a large earthen jar. or other 
vessel, with the leaves of rose-flowers 
picked over and freed from all dust 
and dirt. Pour upon them as much 
pure spring water ?§ will cover them, 
and from sunrise to sunset, for 6 or 
7 days in succession, set the vessel 
where it will receive the sun's rays. 
At the end of the third or fourth day 
a number of particles of a fine yellow 
oily matter will float on the surface, 
which, after a day or two. will gather 
into a scum. This is the attar of roses. 
It must be taken up as often as it 
appears, with a piece of cotton wool 
tied to a stick, and squeezed from this 
intoA small phial, wluch must be kept 
corked and tied over. 

ROSES, MILK OF 

An Invaluable Wash for Sunburns, 
Freckles, etc.). 

Beat 2 ozs. of blanched almonds to a 
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fine paste in a mortar, then add la 
ozs. of rose-water gradually, so as to 
make an emulsion. Have ready 2 
drachms of soap, 2 drachms each of 
white wax and oil of almonds and 
reduce to a liquid in a covered jar 
near the lire. Work the mixture 
gradually into the mortar with the 
emulsion ; strain the whole through a 
fine muslin and add 1 drachm of oil 
of bergamot, 1 5 drops of oil of lavender, 
and 8 drops of attar of roses, which 
should previously have been mixed 
with 3 ozs. of rectified spirits. 

A Reaper preparation of milk of 
roses may be made by using i oz. of 
blanched almonds, 5 ozs. of rose- 
water, I oz. of spirits of* wine, ^ a 
draclun of Venetian soap. 2 drops of 
attar of roses, beating the almond in 
a mortar to a paste, then the soap in 
the same way, and mixing them, add- 
ing the rose-water and spirit ; after 
which the mixture should ^ strained, 
and the scent added. 

RUST, TO^ PRESERVE FROM 
Make a strong paste of fresh lime and 
water, and with a fine brush smear 
it as thickly as possible over all the 
polished surface requiring preserva- 
tion. By this simple means, all the 
grates and fire-irons in an empty house 
may be kept for months free from harm, 
without further care or attention 

RUST. TO REMOVE 
When bright grates are once neg- 
lected, small rust-spots begin to show 
themselves, which a plain leather will 
not remove ; thc’*following method of 
cleaning them must then be resorted 
to .‘—First : thoroughly clean with 
emery-paper ; then take a large smooth 
pebble from the road sufiiciently 
large to hold comfortably in the hand, 
with which rub the steel l^kwards and 
forwards one way, until the desired 
polish is obtained. It may appear at 
first to scratch, but continue rubbing, 
and the result will , be success. 

SATIN, WHITE AND SILkJtO 
CLEAN 

Pin the breadths on a soft blanket ; 
then take some stale breadcrumbs, and 
mix with them a little powder-blue. 
Hub this thoroughly and carefully 


over the whole surface with the hand 
or a piece of clean linen ; shake it off 
and wipe with soft cloths. Satin 
may be brushed the way of the nap 
with a clean, soft hair-brush. 

SCREWS firHEN RUSTED IN 
, 'WOOD, TO LOOSEN 
Pour a small quantity of paraffin 
round the top of the screw. When 
sufficient time has been allowed for 
the oil to sink in, the screw can be 
easily removed. 

SILK, TO RENOVATE 
Sponge faded silks with warm water 
and soap ; then rub them with a dry 
cloth on a flat board ; afterwards iron 
them on the insids with a smoothing 
iron. Old black silks may be improved 
by sponging with spirits. In. this 
case, the ironing may be done on the 
right side, thin paper being spread 
over to prevent glazing. 

SILK, TO TAKE STAINS FROM 
Mix 2 ozs. of essence of lemon and 
1 oZs of oil of turpentine together in a 
phial. Grease and other spots in silks 
are to be rubbed gently with a linen 
rag dipped in this mixture. 

SILK, TO WASH 
For a dress to be washed, the seams 
of a skirt do not require to be ripped 
apart, though it must be removed from 
the band at the waist, and the lining 
taken from the bottom. Trimmings 
or drapings, where there are deep 
folds, the bottom of which is very 
difficult to reach, should be undone so 
as to remain flat. A black silk dress, 
without being previously washed, may 
be refreshed by being soaked during 
twenty-four hours in soft, clear water, 
clearness in the water being indispen- 
sable. If dirty the black dress may be 
previously washed. When very old 
and rusty, a pint of gin or whisky 
should be mixed with each gallon of 
water. This addition is an Improve- 
ment under any circumsbuices, 
whether the silk be previously washed 
or not. After soaking, the dress 
should be hung up todraladry without 
being wrung. Ine mode of washing 
silks is this The article should oo 
laid upon a clean smooth table. A 
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flannel just wetted with lukewarm 
water should be well soaped, and the 
surface of the silk rubbed one way 
with it, care being taken that this 
rubbing is quite even. When the 
dirt has disappeared, the soap must 
be washed off with a sponge and ^enty 
of cold water, of which, the sf^nge 
must be made to imbibe as much 
possible. As soon as one side is 
finislied, the other must be washed 
precisely in the same manner. Let 
it be understood that not more of 
either surface must be done at a time 
than can bo spread perfectly flat upon 
the table, and tlie hand can conveni- 
ently reach ; likewise the soap must be 
quite sponged oft one i^rtion before 
the soaped flannel is applied to another 
portion. Silks, wdien washed, should 
alwr«ys be dried in the shade, on a 
linen horse, and alone. If black or 
dark blue, they will be improved if 
they are placed on a table when dry, 
and well sponged with gin or whisky, 
and again dried. Either of these 
spirits alone v/ill remove, without 
washing, the dirt and grease from a 
black necktie or handkerchief of the 
same colour, which will be so renovated 
by the application as to appear al- 
most new. 

SMELLS, BAD, TO REMOVE 
Place a jar of permanganate of 
potash in the vicinity of the obnoxious 
smell. 

STARCH, COLD-WATER 
Mix the starch to a smooth cream 
with cold water, then add borax dis- 
solved in boiling water in the propor- 
tion of a dessertspoonful to a teacupful 
of starch. 

STARCH, TO MAKE 
Allow ^ a pint of cold water and i 
quart of boiling water to every a 
tablesp^nfuls of starch. Put the 
starch into a tolerably large basin ; 
pour over it the cold water, and stir 
the mixture well with a wooden spoon 
until it is perfectly free from lumps and 
quite smootl^. Then take the basin 
to the fire, and whilst the water is 
actiMlly boiling in the kettle or boiler, 
pour it over the starch, stirring 
it the whole time. If made properly 


in tills manner, the starch will require 
no further boiling ; but should the 
water not be boiling when added to 
the starch, it will not thicken, and 
must be put into a clean saucepan, and 
stirred over the fire until it boils. 
Take it oft the fire, strain it into a 
clean basin, cover it up to prevent a 
skin forming on the top, and when 
sufficiently cool that the hand may be 
borne in it, starch the things. Many 
persons, to give a shiny and smooth 
appearance to the linen when ironed 
stir round two or three times in the 
starch a piece of wax-candle, which 
also prevents the iron from sticking. 

STARCIi TO MAKE (Another 
Method) 

Bfix a teacupful of starch to a paste 
with warm water, adding about an 
inch of composite candle. 3 or 4 drops 
of turpentine, and a tiny piece of 
spermaceti, then pour into this boiling 
water, stirring all the while, till the 
starch becomes clear. 

STONES. TO WHITEN. 

Wash the surface with clean water, 
and let it dry ; then rub it lightly 
over with a flannel dipped in a mix- 
ture of the following materials 
Boil 2 cakes of pipeclay, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of carbonate of lime, } a pint of 
size and } a pint of stoneblue -water, 
in 2 quarts of water. When the stones 
are dry, after this mixture has been 
applied, rub them with a dry flannel 
tUl they look well. 

STOVES, BRIGHT, POLISH 
FOR 

Mix 2 tablespoonfuls of turpentine 
and 2 tablespoonfuls of sweet oil 
together, stirring in sufficient emery- 
powder to make the mixture of 
the thickness of cream. Put it on 
with a piece of soft flannel ; rub off 
quickly with another piece, then polish 
with a '.ittle emery-powder and clean 
leather. 

TAR STAINS, TO REMOVE 
PROM THE HANDS, ETC. 

Parafiin is the most efficacious rem- 
edy for this. 

TOOTH-POWDER, ARECA-NDT 

Reduce to a very fine charcoal 2} 
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ozs. of areca nut, and pound as finely 
as possible another ) oz. in its raw 
state, then mix with i oz. of finely 
powdered cuttlefish bone, and flavour 
with cloves or cassia according to 
taste. 

UMBRELLAS 

An umbrella should not be folded 
up when it is wet. Let it stand with 
handle downw'ards so that the wet can 
run ofi the ends of the ribs instead of 
running towards the ferrule end and 
rusting that part of the umbrella. 

\"ELVET, TO RENEW 
Hold the velvet, pile downwards, 
over boiling water, in \^hich two 
pennyworth of stone ammonia is 
dissolved, double the velvet (pile in- 
wards) and fold it lightly together. 

VINEGAR, AROMATIC 
Mix. — Put 2 quarts of best vinegar, 
with 2 ozs. of each of sage, rosemary, 
mint, rue and wormwood, in a jar, 
and let it sta|id by the side of the fire 
for a week ; then strain it, and add | 
an oz. of spirits of wine. 

WALL PAPER, TO CLEAN 
If not very dirty, the paper of any 
room will be much improved by brush- 
ing it over in straight lines with a soft 
broom, covered with a clean soft 

cloth; if, however, the paper be much 
soiled, very stale bread is the best thing 
to clean it with. Cut a very stale 
quartern loaf into slices, and. in the 
lightest manner jlossible, wipe the 

paper with it in a downward direction. 
Clean about a yard at a time, all one 
way, and be careful to leave no marks. 
By this process very dirty paper- 

hangings may be made to look like 
almost new. 

WINDOWS. RATTLINO 
Make some wooden wedges, and 

insert between sashes whenever the 
weather is rough. ^ 

WINES. TO BOTTLE 
Having thoroughly washed and 
dried the bottles, i^ovide corks which 
will be improved by being slightly 


boiled, or at least steeped in hot water 
a wooden hammer or mallet, a bottling 
boot, and a squeezer for the corks. 
Bore a hole in the lower part of the 
cask with a gimlet, receiving the liquid 
stream whichtfollows in the bottle and 
filterer, which is placed in a tub or 
bay;f. This operation is best per- 
formed by 2 persons, i to draw the 
wine, the other to cork the bottles. 
The drawer is to see that the bottles are 
up to the mark, but not too full, the 
bottle being placed in a clean tub to 
prevent waste. The corking-boot is 
buckled by a strap to the knee, the 
bottle plac^ in it. and the cork, after 
being squeezed in the press, driven 
in by a flat wooden mallet. As the 
wine draws near to the bottom of the 
cask, a thick piece of muslin is placed 
in the strainer, to prevent the viscous 
grounds from passing into the bottle. 
Use good corks, which may be known 
by their elasticity and the absence of 
large pores. They can be used again 
if removed without a corkscrew. 


WINES. TO FINE 
There are various methods of fining 
wines ; eggs, isinglass, gelatine and 
gum Arabic are all used for the pur- 
pose. Whichever of these articles 
18 used, the process is always the same. 
Supposing eggs (the cheapest) to be 
used: — Draw a gallon of wine and 
mix 1 quart of it with the white of 4 
eggs, and stir with a whisk ; after- 
wards. when thoroughly mixed, pour 
it back into the cask through the 
bunghole. and stir up the whole cask 
in a rotary direction with a clean split 
stick inserted through the bunghole. 
Having stirred it sufficiently, pour in 
the remainder of the wine drawn off, 
until the cask is full ; then stir c^ain, 
skimming off the bubbles that rise to 
the surface. When thoroughly mixed 
by stirring, close the bunghole, and 
leave it to stand for 3 or 4 days. A 
cask of clarified wine will fine thirteen 
dozen bottles of port or sherry. The 
other clearing ingredieifts are applied 
in the same manner, the material being 
cut into small pieces, and dissolv^ in 
a quart of wine, and the cask stirred 
in the same manner# 
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So many facilities exist for protec- 
tion against the effects of calamity 
and dangers of almost every descrip- 
tion, that there is really no excuse for 
the person whom disaster and risk 
shall find unready to meet at least 
the worst consequences thereof. In- 
surance is not a perfect remedy for all 
the ills to which human society is liable, 
but it goes far to mitigate many and 
completely to relieve others. 

Life Assurance— for this is the term 
appli^ to life cases, the word ** insur- 
ance” being used of all others — ^is a 
safe investment and also, when en- 
tered into young (say, at 21 ye^), a 
cheap one. Moreover, at marriag i it 
should be regarded in the light of a 
duty for the breadwinner to make 
some provision for those left behind. 
A proposal may be made for a sum 
payable at death or for the like 
amount payable at a given age, with 
or without profits in either case. A 

e icy payable at death is perhaps the 
t safeguard, but in choosing be- 
tween the alternatives heed must be 
given to the circumstances of each 
case. Undoubtedly, the profit-shar- 
ia policy is preferable, and in mutual, 
omces only those lives upon which the* 
association cannot sustain loss are 
entitled to participate in the profits, 
which, of course! are not paid out but 
accumulate and are added to the sum 
assured. The premium witii profit is 
necessarily more costly than one with- 
out. For example, to cite a quota- 


tion in each class, £100 payable at 
death without profits, the age at 
which the policy was effected being 
21, demands an annual premium of 
14s, gd,» while with profits it would 
be £2 IS. 2d, The rates vary slightly, 
but these figures may be accepted as 
typical. Obviously, too, the younger 
the life the lighter is ihfi premium. 
Therefore, insure early. 

In selecting an office, there will be no 
difficulty in finding a good one, but 
an intending proposer should alwa3rs 
make inquiries of a few friends. A 
well-established Company, the man- 
agement of which is conducted on 
reasonably economical lines, will readily 
be found. It does not follow that 
Companies that advertise extrava- 
gantly are, on that account, any the 
sounder than others which carry on 
their business in a more sober fashion. 
The proposer must be prepared to 
tender evidence as to age, and sometimes 
it is not possible to produce a certifi- 
cate of birth. In such event he must 
frankly state the nature of the evi- 
dence he is able to submit and ascer- 
tain, before making the proposal, 
whether the ofike will accept it or not. 
Let there be no mistake on this point, 
and let him see that the policy con- 
taii^^n ** age admitted ” clause, when 
he is unable to tender the indisput- 
able testimony of a birth certificate. 
If one office will not accept the evi- 
dence, perhaps another may ; hence, the 
advisability of finding out beforehand 
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whether it will be admitted by the 
office first approached, so that he 
may open n^tiatioos with another 
without having to answer in the 
affirmative the question whether his 
life has ever been deferred or declined. 
This wUl be only one of a long series of 
questions which must be amswered truth- 
fully. The Company is bound to pro- 
tect itself and, in point of fact, if it 
showed any disposition to admit a 
proposal too readily, this might, not 
unjustly, excite some suspicion in the 
proposer’s mind. In quoting the 
names of one or two references, the 
client must be sure to nominate friends 
who really know something of his 
habits and life-history. The import- 
ant point is to avoid doing or omitting 
to do anything that might invalidate 
the policy when claim should be made 
for its payment. It is essential that 
the proposer should learn what is the 
reputation of the Company in respect 
of the payment of claims. When 
satisfactory evidence of death and of 
legal title has been furnished it would 
be monstrods were the Conmany then 
to dc^y payment. The Company’s 
character for immediate payment at 
the earliest possible date after the 
conditions mentioned have been 
complied with should, therefore, be 
investigated. Policy having been 
granted, it only remains for the holder 
to take care to keep up the annual 
payments and on no account to permit 
the limit of grace to lapse. The 
practice of excluding suicide, " death 
by the act of God ” (as in earthquake 
or by lightning), Smd a few other need- 
lessly harassing restrictions has been 
abandoned by most, if not all. offices 
of standing. 

Fire iBsnnnee.— The annual pre- 
miums are now so low that every 
householder who fails to protect his 
goods and chattels is guilty of culpable 
negligence. It is prudent to insure 
the rent and taxes as well as the furni- 
ture, for theoretically the tenant of a 
house destroyed by fire might be 
called upon to p^ the rent while it was 
being rebuilt. The rates of offices are 
alike in respect of fire proposals. 
Two shillings per £ioo of value insured 
is the customary charge. One need 
not wait until one’s house is burned 


down before reaping the benefit of a 
fire policy, for this will cover any 
article that has been burned by a pure 
accident. Naturally such claims will 
be inquired into by the Company and 
must, therefore, be made in good 
faith. 

. burglary and Theft are two of the 
bugbears of the householder’s life and 
both may be deprived of most of their 
terrors by means of insurance. Nearly 
all offices undertake this line of busi- 
ness, and the premium rates are so 
extremely modest that one should 
certainly enjoy, if not the immunity 
from visitation, at least the sense of 
security which the policy affords. 
The minimum payment of 55. a year 
insures the client — subject to reason- 
able conditions and up to a specified 
sum — against burglary, housebreak- 
ing and larceny, including theit by 
servants, with privilege to the insured 
to leave his house unoccupied for a 
period of sixty days in the year. It 
may be helpful to mention that by 
“ burglary ” is meant theft by forcible 
entry at night, by housebreaking,” 
theft by forcible entry by day, 'and by 
” larceny,” theft without forcible 
entry, even by persons who may be 
lawfully on the premises. 

There are numerous other forms of 
insurance, all of more or less import- 
ance to the community, but one more 
kind of peculiar interest to householders 
calls for specific mention. When it 
appeared that, under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 1906, domestles 
might demand compensation for acci- 
dent, incurred whilst in discharge of 
their duties, from tlieir employers, a 
feeling akin to panic ran through nearly 
every household in the land. Insur- 
ance against this risk practically 
allayed that fear which threatened to 
undermine family peace and com- 
posure. Thus suppose one domestic 
be employed, an annual premium of 
2s. 6d. will secure her mistress in the 
matter of compensation, while an extra 
2s, 6d. will cover medical attendance 
on the girl up to £$, and full wages tor 
one month. If, in addition, the Harm- 
less necessary eharweaan be occasion- 
ally employed, a bumble half^own 
yearly will secure protection in her 
case, too. 
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JAMS 

APPLE AND BLACKBERRY 
JAM 

Pick 2 lbs. of blackberries, put them 
into a stew jar with i lb. of preserving 
sugar, and let them remain thus for at 
least 12 hours. When ready, place the 
jar on the stove or in a cool oven, and 
stew gently until the juice is extracted. 
Pare, core and cut 4 lbs. of apples into 
thick slices. Put them into a preserv- 
ing pan, strain in the juice, add 3^ lbs. 
of preserving sugar, and boil gently 
from 45 to 50 minutes. Pour into jars, 
cover closely, and store in a dry, cool 
place. 

BLACK CURRANT JAM 

To each lb. of fruit allow z lb. of loaf 
sugar, and J of a pint of water. Re- 
move the fruit, wldch should be ripe 
and perfectly d^, from the stalks, put 
it into a preserving-pan with the water, 
bring to boiling point, and simmer 
gently for 20 minutes. Add the sugar, 
and boil for about | an hour from the 
time the jam re-boils, or until a little 
almost immediately sets when tested 
on a cold plate. Towards the end of 
the process the jam must be stirred 
almost continuously, to prevent it boil- 
ing over or sticking to the bottom of 
the pan. Pour into pots, at once cover 
closely, and store in a cool, dry place. 

ORANGE MARMAIJVDE 

Slice za Seville oranges and 2 lemons 
thinly, removing inner pith and pips. 
Weigh it, and to each lb. add 3 pints of 
cold water. I^ct the whole remain 
covered in an earthenware vessel for 5 
days, then tuzn t];^^ preparation into a 
pr^rvinff-pan and bou gently until 
quite tender. Let it cool, weigh again, 
and to each lb, of fruit add z lb. of 


sugar. Bring to boiling point, sldm 
well, and cook gently until the syrup 
stiffens quickly when tested on a cold 
plate. Turn into pots, cover with 
paper brushed over on both sides with 
white of egg, and store in a cool, dry 
place. 

RHUBARB JAM 
To each lb. of rhubarb allow z lb. of 
preserving sugar, ( a teaspoonful of 
ground ginger, and the finely-grated 
rind of ( a lemon. Remove the outer 
stringy part of the rhubarb, cut it into 
short lengths, and weigh it. Put it in- 
to a preserving-pan with digar, ginger, 
and lemon-rind in the above propor- 
tions, place the pan by the side of the 
fire, and let the contents come very 
slowly to boiling point, stirring occa- 
sionally meanwhile. Boil until the 
jam sets quickly, when tested on a 
cold plate. Pour it into pots, cover 
closely, and store in a cool, dry place. 

PICKLES 

CABBAGE, PICKJLED RED 
Remove the outer leaves of z good 
firm red cabbage, quarter it, remove 
the centre stalk, and cut each section 
across into very fine strips. Pile the 
shredded cabbage on a large dish, 
sprinkle it liberally with salt, and let it 
remain thus until the following day. 
Meanwhile boil 1 quart of vinegar, | 
an oz. < ' whole pepper and ( oz. of 
allspice together, the latter being tied 
together in a piece of muslin, and allow 
the^preparation to become quite cold. 
Turn the cabbage into an earthenware 
or enamelled colander, and when wdl 
drained put it into a large jar, and pour 
in the vinegar. It will be fit for use 
in 3 or 4 days ; if kept for any length 
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ol time it loses the crispness and colour 
which are its chief recommendations. 

MIXED PICKLES 
To each pint of vinegar add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of sherry, i teaspoonful of 
salt, I a teaspoonful of pepper, a good 
pinch of cayenne. Peel and slice an 
equal weight of mild onions, sour 
apples and cucumbers thinly, put them 
into wide-necked bottles, add the sea- 
soning and sherry, cover with vinegar, 
and cork closely. This pickle may be 
used the following day, and should not 
be kept lor any length of time. 

ONIONS. PICKLED 
To each quart of vinegar^add 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of allspice, 2 teaspoonfuls of 
whole black pepper. Have the pick- 
ling onions gathered when quite dry 
and ripe, and, with the fingers, take off 
the tlun outside skin ; then with a 
silver knife (steel should not be used, 
as it spoils the colour of the onions), 
remove one more skin, when the onions 
will look quite clear. Have ready 
some veiy d#ry bottles or jars, and as 
fast as the onions are peeled put 
them in. Pour over sufficient cold 
vinegar to cover them, with pepper 
and allspice in the above proportions, 
taking care that each jar has its share 
of the latter ingredients. Tie down 
with the bladder, and put them in a 
dry place, and in a fortnight they will 
be ready for use. 

WALNCTS, PICKLED 
Wipe the green walnuts with a dry 
cloth, put then! into wide-necked 
bottles, or unglaSed jars, and cover 
them with cold vinegar. Cover closely, 
let them stand in a cool, diy place for 4 
months, then drain off the vinegar. 
To 3 pints of vinegar allow i oz. of 
salt and ^ an oz. each of allspice, Mp- 
percoms, cloves and whole ginger. ^il 
as much fresh vinegar as will cover 
them, with the seasonings as stated 
above, and' pour it, while boiling hot, 
over the walnuts. .Cover closely, and 
store for 3 weeks in a cool, dry place ; 
the walnuts will then be ready forHise. 

SAUCES 

HARVEY SAUCE 
Cut 3 anchovies each into 3 or a 
pieces, place them in a wide-necked 


bottle or unglazed jar, add a finely- 
chopped shallot, z finely-chopped clove 
of garlic, i tablespoonful of walnut 
ketchup, I tablcspoonful of soy, ( of an 
oz. of cayenne, a few drops of cochineal, 
I quart of f^d vinegar, and cover 
closely. Let the jar stand for 14 days, 
dui^g which time the contents must be 
either shaken or stirred at least once a 
day. At the end of this time strain 
into small bottles, cork them securely, 
and store the sauce in a cool, dry 
place. 

TOMATO SAUCE. 

To each quart of tomato pulp allow 1 
pint of chilli vinegar, ^ of a pint of soy, 
I tablespoonful of anchovy essence, 2 
finely-chopp^ shallots, i finely-chopped 
clove of garlic, salt to taste. Bake the 
tomatoes in a slow oven until tender, 
rub them through a fine sieve, and 
measure the pulp. Put it into a stew- 
pan, add the rest of the ingredients, 
simmer until the shallots and garlic are 
quite tender, and pass the whole through 
a tammy or fine hair sieve. Store in 
air-tight bottles. 

WORCESTER SAUCE 
Put into a large bottle z quart of 
best brown vinegar, 6 tablc.spooDfu 1 s 
of walnut ketchup, 5 tablespoonfuls of 
essence of anchovy, 4 tablespoonfuls of 
soy, i a teaspoonful of cayenne, 4 very 
finely-chopped shallots, salt to taste, 
and cork it closely. Shake it well 3 or 
4 times daily for about 14 days, then 
strain the sauce into small bottles, 
cork them tightly, and store in a cooL 
dry place. 

WALNUT KETCHUP 
The walnuts must be very young 
and tender. Bruise 100 oi them 
slightly, put them into a jar with 3 ozs. 
of salt and i quart of good vinegar and, 
let them remain for 8 days, stirring 
them daily. Drain the liquor from 
them into a stewpan, add to it 4 ozs. 
of anchovies, 12 finely-chopped shallots, 
} a stick of finely-grated horseradish, | 
a teaspoonful each of mace, nutmeg, 
ground ginger, ground cloves, and 
pepper, and z pint of pdrt, simmer very 
gently for 40 minutes, and when quite 
cold, strain the preparation into small 
bottles. Cork them closely, cov« 
with melted wax, and store m a cocu, 
dry place. 
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Cleanliness is the most essential 
ingredient in the art of cooking ; a dirty 
kitchen being a disgrace both to mis- 
tress and maid. Be clean in your 
person, paying particular attention to 
the hands, which should always be 
clean. Constant washing of the hands 
and thorough drying not only keeps 
them softer and whiter, but prevents 
them thapping in cold weather. 

Do not go about slipshod. Provide 
yourself with good, well-fitting boots. 
You will find them less fatiguing in a 
warm kitchen than untidy slippers. 

Provide yourself with at least a 
dozen good-sized, serviceable cooking 
aprons, made with bibs. These will 
save your gowns, and keep you neat 
and clean. Have them made large 
enough to nearly meet behind. 

Never waste or tlirow away anything 
that can be turned to account. In 
warm weather any gravies or soups 
that are left from the preceding day 
should be just boiled up, and poured 
into clean pans. This is particularly 
necessary where vegetables have been 
added to the preparation, as it then so 
soon turns sour. In cooler weather, 
every other day will be often enough. 

Every morning, visit the larder, 
change dishes and plates when neces- 
sary, empty and wipe out the bread- 
pan, and have all straight by the 
time your mistress comes down to 
order the dinner. Twice a week the 
larder should be scrubbed out. 

In hot weather keep fish and meat 
covered with wire screens or muslin to 
keep off flies. A large porous flower- 
pot wrapped in aswet cloth and turned 
over the butter will keep it firm. 

In cooking, clear as you go ; that 
is to say, do not allow a host of basins, 
plates, spoons, and other utensils to 


accumulate on the dressers and tables 
whilst you are engaged in preparing the 
dinner. By a little management and 
forethought, much confusion may be 
saved in this way. It is as easy to 
put a thing In its right place when it is 
done with, as it is to keep continually 
moving it, to find room for fresh requi- 
sites. For instance, after making a 
pudding, the flour- tub, rolling-pin, 
and the paste-board, should be put 
away, and any basins, spoons, etc., 
taken to the scullery, neatly packed 
up near the sink, to be washed when the 
proper time arrives. Neatness, order, 
and method should be observed. 

Much time is saved by putting all 
pots and pans away clean and ready for 
use, and all meat and other food should 
be placed on clean dishes or plates 
before being consigned to the larder. 

Never let your stock of spices, salt, 
seasonings, herbs, etc., dwindle down 
so low that, some day, in the midst of 
preparing a large dinner, you find your- 
self minus a very important ingredient, 
thereby causing delay. 

If you live in th^ country, have 
vegetables gathered from the garden at 
an early hour, so that there is ample 
time to search for caterpillars, etc. 
These disagreeable additions need 
never make their appearance on table 
if the vegetable in its raw state is 
allowed to soak in salt and hot water 
for an hour or so. 

Be verv particular in cleansing all 
vegetables free from grit. 

When you have done peeling onions, 
wash the knife at once, and put it away 
to be Cleaned, and do not use it for any- 
thing else until it has been cleaned. 

After you have washed saucepans, 
fish-kettle, etc., stand them before the 
fire for a few minutes, to get thoroughly 
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dry inside, before putting them away. 
They should then be kept in a dry 
place, in order that they may escape 
the deteriorating influence of rust, 
and thereby be quickly destroyed. 
Never leave saucepans dirty from one 
day's use to be cleaned the next : it is 
slovenly and untidy. Be careful that 
the lids are kept clean, a dirty cover 
will often spoil the flavour of a dish. 

Empty soups or gravies into a basin 
as soon as they are ready : never allow 
them to remain all night in the stock- 
pot. 

In copper utensils, if the tin has 
worn off, have it immediately re- 
placed. 

Pudding-cloths and jel]>vbags should 
be well washed, scalded, and hung up 
to dry. Let them be perfectly aired 
before being folded up and put in the 
drawer. 

After washing up the dishes, wash 
the dish-tubs with a little soap, water 
and soda, and scrub them often. Wring 
the dishcloth, after washing this also, 
and wipe the tubs out. Stand them 
up to dry'ttfter this operation. The 
sink-brush and sink must not be neg- 
lected. Do not throw anything but 
water down the sink, as the pipe is 
liable to get choked, thereby causing 
expense and annoyance to your mis- 
tress. 

Do not be afraid of hot water in 
washing up dishes and dirty cooking 
utensils. As these are essentially 
greasy, lukewarm water cannot possi- 
bly have the effect of cleansing them 
effectually. 

Gean your coppers with turpentine 
and fine brick-dust, rubbed on with 
flannel, and polish them with a leather 
and a little dry brick-dust. 

Gean your tins, with soap and 
whiting, rubbed on with a flannel, and 
polish with a dry leather and powdered 
whiting. Mind that neither the cloth 
nor leather is greasy. 

Do not scrub the inside of your 
fr^g-pans, unless they be of enam- 
elled iron, as, after this operation, any 
preparation fried is liable to cagehor 
tmm to the pan. If the pan has become 
black inside, rub it with a hard crust of 
bread, and wash in hot water, mixed 
with a little soda. It is a good plan 
to have one regular day in the week 


upon which every culinary utensil 
should have a thorough cleaning. 

Punctuality is a quality indispens- 
able in a cook ; therefore always have a 
good clock in the kitchen. 

If you have a large dinner to pre- 
pare, much may be got ready the day 
bq^re, and many dishes are a 'great 
deal better for bdng thus made early. 
To soups and gravies this remark is 
particularly applicable. Make out the 
bill of fare the day before, and see 
immediately what yon can commence 
upon. 

KITCHEN MAXIMS 

*' There is no work like early work.” 

** A good manager looks ahead.” 

” Clear as you go : muddle makes 
more muddle.” 

” Not to wash plates and dishes 
soon after using makes work."* 

” Spare neither soda nor hot water in 
washing up greasy articles." 

" Dirty saucepans filled with hot 
water begin to clean themselves.” 

” Wash well a saucepan, but clean a 
fr3dng-pan with a piece of bread.” 

".Never put the handles of knives into 
hot water.” 

” Thrust an oniony knife into the 
earth to take away the .smell.” 

” Search for the insects in greens 
before putting them in soak.” 

” Green vegetables should be boiled 
fast with the lid off.” 

" Bread or vegetables left in stock 
turn it sour.” 

” Baked meat should start in a hot 
oven.” 

” When pastry conies out of the 
oven, meat may go in.” 

” Fish boiled, should be done slowly, 
with a little vinegar in the water.” 

” A spoonful of vinegar will set a 
poached egg.” 

” Water boils when it gallops, oil 
when it is still.” 

” A stew boiled is a stew spoiled.” 

” Take away nearly all fat before 
making a stew.” 

” Save all pieces of fat to mdt down 
for frying or pastry,,” 

” Only dry nying can be done with- 
out plenty of UX, 

" Pour boiling water' over frying fat 
to clarify it, and set it aside lor nsing 
again.” 
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** Mdt a teaspoonful of fat in a fry- 
ing-pan before putting in bacon.'* 

"Put spare crusts in the oven to 
grate for breadcrumbs." 

" Pare potatoes as thinly as pos- 
sible." a 

" Salt or cold water makes scum to 
rise." wk 

" Scum as it rises in boiling should 
be taken off." 

" Salt brings out flavours." 

" A handful of salt will clear the fire." 

" Salt meat should go into cold water 
and be brought slowly to the boil." 

" Make the tea directly the water 
boils." 

" Pour nothing but water down the 
sink." 

" When washing-up is over for the 
day, wash the tea-cloth; it saves 
the ploths and cleanses the hands." 

TO PREVENT WASTE 

When fuel and food have been pro- 
cured, the next consideration is, how 
the latter may be best preserved, with 
a view to its being suitably dressed. 
Much waste is often occasioned by the 
want of jud^ent or of necessary care 
in this Articular. In the absence of 
proper places for keeping provisions 
a hanging safe, suspended in an airy 
situation, is the best substitute. 

A well-ventilated larder, dry and 
shady, is better for meat and poultry 
which require to be kept for some 
time. 

In favourable weather (that is, when 
the atmosphere is cool, clear, and dry) 
h$et may be kept to advantage from 
two to four days ; rnaffon, under the 
same circumstances, may, with care, be 
kept still loxiger, and will hang for some 
time without deterioration. Vhien 
the atmosphere is at all thick and 
moist, meat will soon turn. It should 
then be wiped every day wit^ a 
cloth. 

Veal, lamb and pork ought not to be 
kept more than a day or two. 

Though it is advisable that animal 
food should be hung up in the open air 
till its fibres have Tost some degree of 
their toughness, yet, if it is kept till it 
loses its natural sweetness, its flavour 
has become deteriorated. As soon, 
therefore, as the slightest trace of 
putrescence is detected, it has reached 
Its highest degree of tenderness, and 


should be dressed immediately. Dur* 
ing the sultry summer months it ii 
difficult to procure meat that is nof 
either tough or tainted. It should, 
therefore, be well examined when it 
comes in, and if flies have touched it, 
the part must be cut off, and the re- 
mainder well washed. 

Fish, with the exception of salmon 
and turbot, should be cooked as fresh 
as possible. Ssdmon and turbot will be 
improved if kept for a day or so. Flat 
fish generally do not spoil so soon as 
most other kinds. 

In very cold weather, meat and 
vegetables touched by the frost should 
be brought into the kitchen early in 
the morning, and soaked in cold 
water. 

Great care should be taken that 
nothing is thrown away or suffered 
to be wasted in the kitchen which 
might, by proper management, be 
turned to a good account. The shank- 
bones of mutton, so Uttle esteemed 
in general, give richness to soups or 
gravies, if well soaked and crushed 
before they are added to»the boiling. 
They are also particularly nourishing 
for sick persons. Roast-beef bones, 
or shank-j^nes of ham, make excellent 
stock for pea-soup. When the whites 
of eggs are used for jelly, confectionery, 
or other purposes, a pudding or a cus- 
tard should be made, that the yolks 
may be used. 

All things likely to be wanted should 
be in redness ; sugars of different 
sorts ; currants washed, picked, and 
perfectly dry ; spices pounded, and 
kept in very sintll bottles closely 
corked, or in canisters. Much waste is 
always prevented by keeping every 
article in the place best suited to it. 

Vegetables keep best on a stone 
floor, if the air be excluded; meat 
in a cold, dry place ; as also salt, sugar, 
sweetmeats, candles, dried meats, and 
hams. Rice, and all sorts of cereals 
for puduings, should be closely covered 
to preserve them from insects; but 
even this will not prevent them from 
behig affected by these destroyers, if 
they are long and carelessly kept. 
Pears and grapes should bo strung, and 
hung up in a cold, dry place. Apples 
should be laid on straw, after being 
carefully wiped, and should not touch 
each other. 
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THE LAWYEI^ AT HOME 

Most men — and women too— in the course of their domestic life find themselves, 
from time to time, called upon to deal with matters in respect to which they 
experience a certain amount of difficulty, owing to a want of knowledge as to 
their legal rights and duties. 

It is with a view to meeting the difficulty in which the ordinary householder 
is thus placed, that the following information is given ; though, in the limited 
space available, it is not possible to do more than state the general principles with 
regard to the subjects which are dealt with. 


ANIMALS 

In the case of domesticated ani- 
mals the owner’s liability is limited to 
the natural consequences of their 
escape ; for instance, if his cattle stray he 
will be responsible for the grass they 
eat or trample on. In considering the 
question as to what may be the natural 
consequences of their escape, regard 
must be had to their natural habits. 
Thus it is the recognized habit of horses 
to kick one another, and for such conse- 
quences the owner will be liable. But it 
is not supposed to be the general habit 
of horses to kick human beings, nor of 
dogs to attack mankind ; and for that 
reason the owner of such animals is 
not responsible if they in fact do so, 
unless either he or his servant in charge 
of the animal knew that it had pre- 
viously done or attempted to do so. 

An exception has been made by a 
statute which provides that the owner 
shall be liable for any injury done by 
a dog to cattle or sheep, and that it 
shall not, in such cases, be necessary 
for the person whose cattle, etc., 
have been injured to show a previous 
mischievous propensity in the dog, or 
the owner’s knowledge of it, or that the 
injury was attributable to neglect on the 
part of the owner. “ Cattle ” includes 
a horse, whether in, harness or other- 
wise. The occupier of the premises 
where the dog is kept or permittee^ to 
remain at the time of the injury will be 
deemed to be the owner of the dog 
unless he prove that he was not, and 
that it was kept, etc., without his 


sanction or knowledge. If a dan- 
gerous dog is not kept under control 
a magistrate may, upon complaint to 
him, order it to be kept under control, 
or to be destroyed. When reasonable 
steps have been taken to get rid of a 
stray dog which has come on the pre- 
mises the occupier will not be liable for 
the injury it may do. 

A person may be fined and, under 
certain circumstances, imprisoned, for 
bringing a dog into Great Britain from 
any other country except Ireland, the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, 
unless its landing is authorized by a 
licence previously obtained from the 
Board of Agriculture. 

Unlawfully and maliciously killing 
or wounding a dog, or other animal kept 
for domestic purposes, is a criminal 
offence. But the killing or wounding of 
such animal will be justifiable if not done 
maliciously but in the belief that it 
was necessary for the protection of 
person or property, and that it was 
the only means of protection. In 
resorting to this remedy it must be 
remembered that unless there be no 
other reasonable means of protecting 
the person or property, liability to an 
action for damages may also be incurred. 

Poisoning of Animals.— Placing poi- 
soned meat for the purpose of de- 
stroying animals is a criminal offence, 
except it be to destroy animals such as 
rats or other small vermin, either in a 
building or in the garden or drains 
attached to it, or in a rick or stack of 
corn or cultivated vegetable produce. 
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In the case of a drain, it must be so 
protected as to prevent any dog from 
entering it. 

BILLS OF SALE 

A bill of sale is a dociftnent transfer* 
ring, either absolutely, or by way of 
security for a debt, the property iivper- 
sonal chattels from the owner to some 
other person, whereby the latter has 
power either with or without notice, 
immediately or at a future time, to 
seize or take possession of the goods. 
A bill of sale by way of security cannot 
be given in consideration for a sum 
under ;£3o. 

If the bill of sale is absolute, the right 
to seize the goods is governed by the 
terms of the document. But if it be 
given by way of security only, the 
right is limited to the following 
causes : — 

1. Default in payment of the sum 
secured at the time provided, or in the 
performance of any covenant contained 
in the bill of sale and necessary for 
maintaining the security. 

2. Bankruptcy of the grantor or the 
taking of any of the goods in distress for 
rent, rates or taxes. 

3. Fraudulent removal of the goods 
by the grantor. 

4. Failure without reasonable excuse, 
upon demand fh writing, to produce the 
list receipt for rent, rates and taxes. 

5. Execution levied upon the goods 
of the grantor under a judgment against 
him. 

Moreover, in the case of a bill given 
by way of security, the goods if seized 
must not, without the assent of the 
grantor, be removed or sold until after 
five clear days from the date of seizure ; 
and during such five days it is open to 
the grantor to apply to the Court for 
relief. 

A pledge differs from a bill of sale in 
that it immediately transfers the posses* 
sion of the goods. And where goods are 
supplied under an agreement on the 
hire-purchase system, a licence to seize 
them in default of payment of instal- 
ments does ifot make the document a 
bill of sale, for until completion of the 
payments the person in whose posses- 
sion the goods are has no property in 
them to transfer. 

A bill of sale should be made hv 
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deed ; and, if given by way of se- 
curity, must be made in, or in sub- 
stantial accordance with, the form 
prescribed by statute, to wliich must 
be annexed a schedule containing an 
inventory of the chattels assigned. 
The form referred to is as follows : — 
This Indenture made the . . . day of 

one thousand nine hundred 

and Between of 

of the one part and .... 

of of the other part. 

Witnesseth that in consideration of 
the sum of £ now paid to . 


by the receipt 

of which the said here- 


by acknowledges he the said 

.... doth«hereby assign unto 

.... his executor administrators and as- 
signs all and singular the several chattels 
and things specifically described 
in the schedule hereto annexed by 
way of security for the payment of 

the sum oi £ and interest thereon 

at the rate of . . per cent, per annum. 

And the said doth further 

agree and declare that he will pay 

to the said .lie principal 

■ sum aforesaid together with the in- 
terest then due by equal 

ments of £ on the . . . day of 

and the . . , day of 

• • . . and the said doth also 

agree with the said that 

he will at all times during the con- 
tinuance of this security insure and 
keep the said chattels and things 
insured against loss or damage by fire 
in the sum of .... pounds at the least 
and will pay all r^t to become due 
and payable by him in respect of the 
premises on which the said chattels 
and things or any of them now are 
Provided always that the chattela 
hereby assigned shall not be Imble to 
seizure or to be taken po8s» 

sion of by the said for 

any cause other than those specified 
in section seven of the Bills of Sale 
Act (1878) Amendment Act 1882. In 
witness whereof .the parties to these 
presents have hereunto set their 
nl.ads and seals the day and year 
first above written. 

Signed and scaled by the said .*..«•• 
in the presence of me. . • •« . 
(Add witness’s name, 
address and description) 
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The Schedule 

Every bill of sale is required to be 
(i) attested, (2) registered, and (3) to 
have the consideration for which it is 
given truly set forth. 

(1) Attestation.— An absolute bill 
of sale must be attested by a solicitor. 
The execution of a bill of sale given by 
way of security must be attested by 
one or more credible witnesses who are 
not parties to such bill. 

(2) Registration. — ^This is effected 
by presenting at the Bills of Sale 
Registiy, High Court of Justice, Strand, 
the original bill, with the schedule or 
inventory (if any), and also a true copy 
of the bill including the schedule or 
inventory and the attestatiop, together 
with an affidavit of the time of the mak- 
ing of the bill of sale, and of its due 
execution and attestation and a de- 
scription of the residence and occupa- 
tion of the person by whom it was given, 
and of every attesting witness. The 
copy of the bill and the affidavit must 
be filed with the registrar. The origi- 
nal bill must be stamped at the time 
it is thus presented. The bill must be 
thus registered within seven clear days 
after i^ execution. 

The registration must be renewed 
once at least every five years, otherwise 
it will become void. 

(3) Statement of the Considera- 
tion FOR Which Given. — If the con- 
sideration be stated to be the loan of 
£50, this substantially describes the 
payment of £23 to the grantor and 
the payment, by his direction, of, a 
debt of £25 due from him. But a 
statement that tlia bill was given for 
£30 would be an untrue statement of 
the consideration if it was in respect 
to an advance of £40 and a sum of 
£to deducted for expenses and bonus 
for the loan. 

An absolute bill of sale is good as 
between the grantor and the person 
to whom it is given, notwithstand- 
ing its non-compliance with the for- 
m^ties prescribed by statute; but 
it is void as against a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy or under an assignment for 
the benefit of creditors, or an exer- 
tion creditor, in respect of chattels 
comprised in the bill of sale, which, 
after seven days from the making or 
giving of the bill, are found in the 


possession or apparent possession of the 
grantor. 

A bill of sale given by way of security 
is void as against all persons if it is 
given for a sum under £$o, or contains 
a power to s^ze the go(^s for any 
cause other than those specified in the 
Bill^of Sale Act, or is not in accordance 
with the statutory form. If not attes- 
ted or registered, or if the consider- 
ation be untruly set forth, it is void 
as a security. With regard to goods 
purported to be assigned but not speci- 
fically described in the schedule, and 
with regard to goods of which the 
grantor was not the true owner at the 
time the bill was executed, the bill 
will be void except as against the 
grantor. 

The Act dealing with bills of sale 
does not require the name of the 
grantor to be stated at all. 

The only case in which a wrong name 
can be made available for the purpose 
of invalidating the registration of a 
bill of sale, is where it is combined with 
a description which, although inaccur- 
ate, would, nevertheless, not be mis- 
leading if the name were correct, but 
is made insufficient and misleading 
when combined with an erroneous 
name. 

A bill of sale affords the holder no 
protection against seizure of the goods 
by the grantor's landlord as distress 
for rent. Nor does it prevent the sale 
and disposal of trade goods in the 
ordinary course of business. And in 
the case of a bill of sale given by 
way of security, the goods are liable to 
be distrained on for payment of rates 
and taxes. 


COUNTY COURT 

An action may be brought, or pro- 
ceedings taken, in the County Court 
in respect to any of the following 
matters; 

The recovery of a debt, where the 
claim does not exceed ;£ioo, whether 
on balance of account or otherwise. 

The recovery of damaffes, except for 
libel, slander, seduction, or breach of 
promise of marriage, whm,| the claim 
does not exceeds £ioo. 

The recovery of a legacy or a share 
in the estate of a person who has died 
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intestate, where the amount claimed 
does not exceed £100, 

The recovery of premises, provided 
that the value or rent of the property 
does not exceed £100 a year. It is 
open, however, to theeopposite party, 
within one month alter the action is 
commenced, to apply to the «High 
Court for an order to have the case 
tried in the High Court, on the ground 
that the title to other property of 
greater annual value than j^ioo would 
be affected by the decision in such 
action. 

Any action in which the title to land 
or any right or interest therein is in- 
volved may be tried in the County 
Court, provided that the value or rent 
of such land does not exceed ;|[ioo a 
year. And if in any action the title to 
property exceeding the above amount 
incidentally comes in question, the 
Court has power to decide the claim 
which it is the immediate object of the 
action to enforce, if both parties con- 
sent in writing signed by them or their 
solicitors ; but such decision will not 
be evidenced as to the title in any other 
matter. 

The County Court has [also juris- 
diction — 

To administer the estates of deceased 
persons, and trusts, where the value 
of the property to be administered, 
or the trust estate, does not exceed 
£Soo. 

To deal with the foreclosure or 
redemption of mortgages or to enforce 
any charges where the mortgage or 
charge does not exceed ;£5oo. 

In actions for specific performance, 
ratification, cancellation or delivery 
up of any agreement for the sale, pur- 
chase or lease of any property where 
the purchase-money or the value of 
the property in the case of a lease does 
not exceed ;£5oo. 

In proceedings relating to the main- 
tenance or advancement of infants 
where the value of the infants' pro- 
perty do^ not exceed £500, 

In actions for the dissolution or 
winding-up oi any partnership where 
the value of the partnership property 
does not exceed £500, 

In actions for relief against fraud 
or mistake in which the damage sus- 
tained or the property in respect of 


which relief is sought does not exceed 
£Soo. 

FIRE 

With regard to fires which are inci- 
dent to tlie natural use of the premises, 
such as the ordinary fires in a house, or 
in a field for the purpose of burning 
weeds, liability only attaches where 
there has been a want of reasonable 
care. If, therefore, a person's pro- 
perty is injured in consequence of a 
fire on his neighbour's premises, he wiU 
not be able to recover any damages 
from him if the fire was the result of an 
accident or is incapable of being traced 
to any source. 

Where,* however, the use of fire can- 
not be considered as incident to the 
ordinary use of the premises, the person 
who introduced it will be liable for its 
consequences. Thus, where a loco- 
motive or traction-engine is used on 
a road, the person by whom it is used 
will be liable for any fire which may 
be caused by it. 

If, within the Metropolitan Police 
district, the chimney of Any house or 
other building be on fire, the occu- 
pier will be liable, irrespective of 
any question as to negligence, to a 
penalty not exceeding 205. ; but if 
he proves that he has incurred the 
penalty by reason of the neglect or 
wiltul default of another, he may, 
by summary process, recover the 
amount from such other person. 

If any chimney accidentally catches 
fire within borough or urban districts, 
the occupier will beJliable to a penalty 
not exceeding I 05 .,*unless he prove to 
the satisfaction of the magistrate that 
the fire was in no wise owing to omis- 
sion, neglect or carelessness of himself 
or his servant. Any person who wil- 
fully sets, or causes to be set, on fire 
any chimney is made liable to a pen- 
alty xiOt exceeding £$, and in addition 
may be indicted for felony. • 

fflRE-PURCHASE AGREE- 
MENTS • 

\ ^ods obtained on the hire-purchase 
system remain the property of the per- 
son who supplied them until payment 
of the final instalment of the sum 
agreed upon. 

In the absence of any provision to 
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the contrary, failure to pay an instal- 
ment entitles the person who supplied 
the goods to retake possession of them, 
and sue for any instalments then over- 
due. 

Goods thus obtained are liable to be 
distrained upon for rent by the land- 
lord, but cannot be seized by an execu- 
tion creditor of the hirer. 

HUSBAND — Liability of, for Debts 
contracted by Wife 

Marriage does not, in itself, give a 
wife authority to pledge her husband's 
credit. A husband is only liable 
where it can be shown that the cir- 
cumstances were such that, the wife 
must be considered as having had his 
authority to act as his agent. A 
husband's authority for his wife to 
act as his agent may be either ex- 
pressed, implied or ostensible. 

If it can be proved that such autho- 
rity was, in fact, given, the husband 
of course, be liable. 

vhiere the husband and wife are 
living together, the presumption is 
that the wife has authority to pledge 
her husband's credit for necessaries 
suitable to the position in which the 
parties live. A husband is not liable 
provided that he has done nothing to 
justify the tradesman in looking to 
him for payment. Likewise, even if 
the husband has not expressly pro- 
hibited his wife from pledging his 
credit, but has made her an allowance 
for the purpose of obtaining the neces- 
saries, or if she is already sufficiently 
provided with tftem, the presump- 
tion of authority to act as Us agent 
will be rebutted. 

On the other hand, an express 
prohibition against pledging his credit 
will not prevent his wife from doing 
so for the bare means of subsistence, if 
not in fact provided by him. 

Where the parties are living apart, 
the presumption is that the wife has 
no authority to pledge her husband's 
credit, unless and until the contrary 
be shown. And a husband is not 
bound to give to a tradesman whh 
whom he has dealt for ready money 
during the time he and his wife have 
lived together notice of his separation 
from her and the consequent revoca- 
tion of her ordinary authority. But 


it is otherwise if he has during such 
period authorized her to deal with such 
tradesman on credit, or ratified such 
dealinifs by subsequent payment. 

Notwithstanding, however, that the 
parties are living apart, if the wife has 
been compelled to do so through the 
cruelty or misconduct of her husband, 
or has been deserted by him, and is 
without adequate means, she has an 
absolute right to pledge her husband's 
credit for necessaries either for the 
maintenance of herself or any of the 
children in her charge (including any 
by a former marriage). 

Such right to pledge her husband's 
credit will cease if a decree for the pay- 
ment of alimony has been made against 
her husband, or a weekly sum has been 
ordered to be paid to her upon the 
application which she is entitled, to 
make to the justices under the circum- 
stances in question, and the alimony, 
or weekly payment, has been paid 
regularly. It will also cease if she be 
guilty of adultery. 

Similarly, where the parties are 
living apart by mutual agreement but 
the husband having agreed to pay an 
allowance neglects to do so, and where 
there is no agreement as to an allow- 
ance but the wife has not undertaken 
to provide for herself and the husband 
has failed to make her a reasonable 
allowance, the wife, if without adequate 
means, h^ the same right to pledge 
his credit as in the case where she is 
compelled to leave him. 

Even if the wife had no actual 
authority, the husband will be liable 
for debts incurred by her if he allowed 
her to represent herself as having his 
authority, and the person supplying 
the goods honestly acted in rdiance 
on her having that authority. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE 

A husband may obtain a divorce from 
his wife if she be guilty of adultery. 
But a wife cannot obtain a divorce 
from her husband if he commit adul- 
tery unless such adultery be accom- 
panied by desertion or* such conduct 
towards her as the law regards as 
cruelty, except where he has been 
guilty of bigamy or certain other 
offences which cannot here be dealt 
with. She may, however, if the Court 
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think fit, be granted a decree of judicial 
separation where the husband has been 
guilty of adultery or cruelty by itself, 
and she is entitled to such decree if 
he has deserted her for two years 
without reasonable excuse. 

By recent Acts it is^provided that 
where a husband — 

(i) Has been convicted summhrily 
before the magistrates of an aggravated 
assault on his wife ; or (2) has been 
convicted, upon an indictment, of 
assault upon her, and been sentenced 
to pay a fine of more than or to a 
term of imprisonment exceeding two 
months ; or (3) has deserted his wife ; 
or (4) has been guilty of persistent 
cruelty to her, or wilful neglect to 
provide reasonable maintenance for 
her or her infant children, whom he is 
legally liable to maintain, and has by 
such cruelty or neglect caused her to 
live apart from him ; or (5) is an habi- 
tual drunkard, the wife may apply to 
any Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
acting within the city, borough, or 
petty sessional division, or other 
division or district, in which any such 
conviction took place, or in which the 
cause of complaint wholly or partially 
arose ; and upon such application the 
Court may make an order containing 
any of the following provisions 

1. That the applicant be no longer 
bound to cohabit with the husband 

2. That the legal custody of any children 
of the marriage while under sixteen 
be committed to the applicant ; 

3. That the husband shall pay to the 

applicant personally or, for her use, 
to any officer of the Court or third 
person on her behalf, such weekly sum, 
not exceeding £2, as the Court may 
consider reasonable ; 4. That the 

applicant, or the husband, or both 
of them shall pay the costs of the Court 
and such reasonable costs of either of 
the [parties as the Court may think 
fit* 

No order can be made if it be proved 
that the wife has committed an act of 
adultery, unless the husband has con- 
doned or connived at it, or by his wilful 
neglect or misconduct conduced to it. 

If any sum ordered to be paid be not 
paid, it may be recovered by distress 
on the husband’s goods ; and if there 
be no sufficient distress, he may be 


committed to prison for any term not 
exceeding three months. 

On the application of either party, 
and upon fresh evidence, the order 
may, at any time, be' altered or dis- 
charged. And if the wife voluntarily 
resumes cohabitation with the hus- 
band or commits adultery the order 
will be discharged. 

Where the wife is an habitual drunk- 
ard the husband may apply to a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction, and 
the Court may make an order, as in the 
case of an application made by a wife 
against her husband, or instead of 
ordering that the applicant be no 
longer bound to cohabit with his wife, 
the Court may, with the consent of the 
wife, ordef her to be detained, for a 
period not exceeding twelve months, 
in any retreat licensed under the 
Inebriates Acts, the licensee of which 
is willing to receive her. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES 

Every local authority is invested 
with power to enforce the cleansing 
and disinfection of premiges, and the 
disinfection or destruction of bedding, 
clothing, or other articles, which have 
been exposed to infection from any 
dangerous infectious disorder. 

— If any person knowingly casts, or 
causes or permits to be cast, into any 
ash-pit any rubbish infected by a dan- 
gerous infectious disease, without pre- 
vious disinfection, he will be liable to a 
fine not exceeding £s ; and, if the 
offence continues, to a further fine 
not exceeding 405. for every day during 
which it continues Jfter notice of the 
above provision is given to the master 
of the house by the Sanitary Authority. 

Any person who knowingly lets any 
premises in which a person has been 
suffering from a dangerous infectious 
disease, without having the premises, 
and aP articles liable to retain infection, 
disinfected to the satisfaction of a 
legally qualified medical practitioner 
or such articles destroyed, will be 
liable to a fine not exceeding £20, 

^^.Any person letting, or showing for 
thfi purpose of letting, any premises 
who, on being questioned by any 
person negotiating for the hire of^them, 
as to the fact of there being, or within 
six weeks previously having been, 
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therein any person suffering from a 
dangerous infectious disease, know- 
ingly makes a false answer to such 
question, will be liable to a fine not 
exceeding £20, or to imprisonment. 

Where a person ceases to occupy any 
premises in which a person has within 
six weeks previously suffered from any 
dangerous infectious disease, and 
either — 

(a) Fails to have such premises and 
all articles therein liable to re- 
tain infection disinfected to the 


satisfaction of a legally qualified 
medical practitioner, as testified 
by a certificate signed by him. 
or such articles destroyed ; or 

(6) Fails to give the own^or master 
of the house notice of the 
previous existence of such 
disease ; or 

(c) On being questioned by the owner 
or master, or by any person 
negotiating for the hire of such 
premises, as to the fact of there 
having vrithin six weeks previ- 
ously l^been therein a person 
suffenng from any dangerous 
infectious disease, knowingly 
makes a false answer, 
he will be liable to ajfine not exceeding 
£10, 

If any person while suffering from a 


dangerous infectious disease wilfully 
exposes himself, without proper precau- 
tions against spreading the disease, in 
any street, public place, shop, or inn ; 
or being in charge of any person so 
suffering, thus exposes such sufferer ; 
or gives, lends, sells, transmits, re- 
move or exposes, without previous 
disinfection, any bedding, clothing, 
or other articles which have been 
exposed to infection from any such 
disease, he will be liable to a fine of ^5. 

Any person who while suffering from 
a dangerous infectious disease enters 
a pub& conveyance, and any person 
who knowingly places such person 
therein, is liable to a fine of ;£io. 
Outside the London County Council 
area the penalty is £s, and is limited to 
cases where no proper precautions 
are taken, and the driver or conduc- 
tor is not informed of the existence 
of any infection. 

The Medical Officer of Health must 
be immediately notified of the exis- 
tence of any infectious disease, by any 
person considered by the Law to be 
responsible. 

Every medical practitioner attend- 
ing the patient is e^o required to send 
a similar notice. Failure to send the 
notice required involves a penalty not 
exceeding 40s. 


INTESTATES’ ESTATES. 

These tables are compiled on the assumption that there are no relatives other 
than those mentioned and are those applicable in England, 

In Scotland the distribution is on a slightly different basis. 

PERSONAL pftoPERTY 


If a person die Intestate, leaving 

Widow and child or children • 

Widow and father . . • 

Widow and mother/ no father • 

Widow, brothers or sisters • • ^ 

Widow, mother, nephews or nieces 


The Estate is divided in the following 
manner : — 

One-third to widow, two-thirds to 
children in equal shares. The issue 
of deceased children take amongst 
them their deceased parent’s share. 

• Half to widow. Half to father. 

• Half to widow. Half to mother. 
/Half to widow. Half equally amongst 

brothers and sisters, whether of tiie ' 
, whole or half blood ; the issue of a 

• I deceased brother qr sister taka 

amongst them their deceased pa- 
^ rent’s share. 

( Half to widow. One-fourth to mother 
.j One-fourth to nephews and niecoi 
V per stirpes. 
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Husband, with or without children 
Father, brothers and sisters • 

Mother, brothers and sisters • 

Mother, but no other kin • . 


Child, children or 
deceased child 


gi^dchildren 


Brother 

nieces 


or sister, and nephews 


Brother or sister, and grandfather . 
Brother or sister, and uncles or aunts • 
Grandfather, no nearer relation . 
Father's father, and mother's mother . 
Grandmother, uncles, and aunts . 
Great-grandfather, uncles and aunts . 
Uncles and aunts .... 
Uncle, and deceased uncle's child 
Uncle by mother's side, and deceased 
uncle or aunt's child 
Aunts, nephew and niece . 

Cousins 

Nephew by brother, and nephew by 
half-sister 


. All to husband. 

. All to father. 

. All equally. 

• All to mother. 

/Amongst children in equal shares, the 
byj grandchildren by deceased children 

• I taking amongst them their deceased 
V parent's share. 

1 Amongst brothers or sisters in equal 
shares, the children of deceased 
brothers or sisters taking amongst 
them their deceased parent's share. 
All to brother or sister. 

All to brother or sister* 

All to grandfather. 

Equally to both. 

All to grandmother. 

Equally individual. 

All equally. 

All to uncle. 


All to uncle. 

All equally. 

Equally per individual. 

Equally per individual. 




REAL PROPERTY 


No illegitimate child is onGtled to inherit real estate. 


Wife and child or children, 
and children of a deceased 
child • • • • 


Wife and father 


I One-third to wife for life in any case. 

I Rest to eldest son or his issue, such son and his 
I issue, whether male or female, being preferred 
I to any other son and his issue, and all sons and 
I their issue, whether male or female, being pre- 
( ferred to all daughters and their issue, whether 
male or female. 

If no son, rest to daughters equally. 

If daughters and grandchildren (sons and 
daughters of deceased daughter), rest to 
. daughters and eldest son of deceased daughter, 
j One-tUrd to wife for life ; rest to father, if de- 
i ceased purchi^ed same, or had it left him by 
I will. 


Wife and mother / One-third tb w *0 for life ; rest to mother, there 

^ being no heirs on father's side. 

(One-third to wife for life in any case, rest to 
eldest brother or his issue. 

Sister and children of deceased sister, rest equally 
between S' ^ ter and nephew (eldest). 

Sisters and* nieces, only, children of deceased 
sister, rest equally between sisters and nieces, 
^ nieces taking per stirpes. 

Wife, mother, nephews and ( One-third to wife for life ; rest to nephew (eldest), 
nieces • • . • 1 or nieces, if brother left no son. 


Wife, brother or sister, and 
children oi^ a deceased 
brother or sister 
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Wife, mother, brother, sisters, 
and nieces (children of de- 
ceased brothers and sisters) 


deceased child 

Children by one or more 
wives, and the issue of de- 
ceased children • 

Husband and child or children 

Mother, but no wife, child, or 
issue of a child, father, 
brother, sister, nephew or 
niece, or more distant de- 
scendants of father 

Mother, and brothers and 
sisters 

Mother and sisters 


Oiie-third to wife for life in any case ; rest to 
eldest brother. Rest to nieces, equally, if 
children of elder brother deceased. 


No wife or child or issue of a /Lineal ancestor paternal, males of whole blood 
. \ first. 

All to eldest son, or his«issue. 

Daughters equally. 

Husband for life ,* afterwards to only child or to 
eldest son or issue of a deceased eldest son. 

If all daughters, to them equally. 

All to mother in default of lineal ancestors on the 
father's side, or issue of such ancestors. 


^ I All to eldest brother. 
All to sisters. 


Note , — ^Leaseholds are Personal Property. 


JURY 

Remuneration.— In the High Court a 
special juror is entitled to a guinea, 
and a common juror receives is. for 
each case in which he is sworn. In the 
County Court the payment is is. 
Though there is no special provision as 
to payment? a coroner’s juror usually 
receives a small fee. No fees are 
payable in criminal cases. 

Jury. — ^A juror who fails to attend 
will, in the absence of a satisfactory 
excuse, be liable to the payment of 
such penalty as the Court may think 
fit, but limited in the case of a coro- 
ner’s juror to £$, 

LANDLORD AND TENANT 

Tenancies are usually either for 
three years, or fcir seven, fourteen, or 
twenty-one years. 

A tenancy ” for a year " expires at 
the end of the twelve months. A 
tenancy " for a year certain and so 
from year to year ” is a tenancy for 
two years at least. Where premises 
are taken at an annual rent, or upon 
other terms from which a yearly tenan- 
cy may be inferred, it is a tenancy 
from year to year. But if there are 
no words from whicl^ a yearly tenancy 
is to be inferred, and the rent is pay- 
able quarterly, monthly, or weekly, 
there will be a quarterly, monthly or 
WEEKLY TENANCY, as the case may be. 

A Tenancy at Will is an occupa- 
tion of premises with the assent of the 


owner and at his will. If it bf by 
express agreement, the character of the 
tenancy is not affected by the pay- 
ment of rent ; but if such tenancy be 
only implied, payment and acceptance 
of rent will raise the presumption 
of a yearly tenancy. 

Where a person continues in posses- 
sion after his term has expired without 
any assent or dissent by his landlord, 
he is said to be a tenant on suffer- 
ance. If, however, the landlord as- 
sents to such person remaining on, a 
" tenancy at will ” will be presumed ; 
which, upon payment and acceptance 
of rent, will become a yearly tenancy 
upon the terms of the origin^ lease. 

Tenancies How Created.— A Lease 

FOR NOT MORE THAN THREE YEARS from 
the making may, if accompanied by 
the giving and taking possession of 
the premises, be made verbally, 
though it is very undesirable. An 
agreement to grant a lease to be sub- 
sequently made cannot be enforced 
unless in writing, even though the in- 
tended lease be for less than three 
years. 

A Lease for more than three 
YEARS must be by deed. But if the. 
parties have come to a definite agree- 
ment in writing, tl^e document, is valid 
as ” an agreement for ^ lease/* The 
parties not unfrequently make an ex- 
press agreement to grant and take a 
lease to be subsequently prepared. 
Such an agreement must be stamped 
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as if it were a lease, a merely nominal 
stamp being required on the actual 
lease when subsequently executed. 

In the case of furnished houses or 
apartments there is ac^ implied con- 
dition that the premises are reason- 
ably fit for the purposes of habita- 
tion. This only applies, however, to 
the condition of the premises at the 
commencement of the tenancy. The 
fact that the landlord actually resides 
on the premises makes no difference. 
Thus, if one of the landlord’s family 
develops scarlet fever during the tenan- 
cy, the tenant has no redress for any 
injury he may sustain in consequence. 
But if a contagious disease or defective 
drains exist, or noxious insects infest 
the premises at the commencement of 
the tenancy, the tenant may, on dis- 
covering the fact, immediately leave 
the premises and repudiate the agree- 
ment, unless he comes to terms with 
the landlord that the defect shall be 
made good. He may also recover 
damages for any expenses to which he 
has been put in consequence of the 
breach of the implied undertaking. In 
the letting of an unfurnished house 
there is, in the absence of agreement, 
no undertaking that it is fit for habita- 
tion. 

And, notwithstanding that in the 
absence of agreement there is no obliga- 
tion on the landlord to remedy a defect 
which renders the house unfit for habi- 
tation, nevertheless if the defect is of a 
structural character and amounts to 
a nuisance or a danger to health, the 
tenant may procure the intervention 
of the sanitary authority, and thus 
throw the burden of remedying the 
defect on the landlord, provided the 
tenant himself has not by the terms 
of his lease undertaken to bear such 
expenses. 

Oovenants.— Implied Covenants. — 
In the letting of premises the tenant, 
on his part, is under an implied cove- 
nant to pay the rent, and to use the 
premises in a fair and reasonable man- 
ner, but he is jinder no obligation to 
do substantial or general repairs. In 
the case of a tenancy for a term of 
years, the obligations of the tenant 
are. defined by special agreement. 

** Usual Covenants." — Where an 
agreement is entered into for a lease 


to be subsequently executed but no" 
thing is said as to covenants, or it is 
stated to be subject to the “ usual " 
covenants, the only covenants that can 
be insisted upon are the following : — 

I. By the tenant. — To pay the rent ; 
to pay tenants* usual rates and taxes ; 
to keep and deliver up the premises in 
repair ; to allow the landlord to enter 
and view the state of repair. 2. By 
the landlord. — That the tenant shall not 
be disturbed in his possession of the 
premises either by the landlord or by 
any person claiming under him. 

Express Covenants. — ^The follow- 
ing covenants are often stipulated for; — 

That the tenant — Shall not assign or 
underlet thd premises or any part there- 
of ; shall not use the premises other- 
wise than as a dwelling-house ; will 
insure the premises. 

The covenants which have been re- 
ferred to will be found dealt with under 
their respective heads. 

1. Covenant to pay Rent.~~The fact 
that the premises have been destroyed 
by fire or other inevitable accident will 
not relieve the tenant fronf his obliga- 
tion to pay rent, unless otherwise 
expressly provided. Where there is a 
proviso that the rent shall be suspended 
in the event of fire, flood, storm, tem- 
pest, or “ other inevitable accident," 
only such accidents as are of a similar 
nature to a fire, or flood, etc., are in- 
cluded. 

2. Covenant to pay Rates and Taxes.— 

In the case of furnished houses or apart- 
ments and flats, the rates and taxes are 
paid, as a rule, by the landlord. In leases 
for a term of years, the payment of 
rates and taxes is usually the subject 
of express agreement, under whidi 
the tenant is generally made liable for 
something more than " tenants’ usuad 
rates and taxes." And unless parti- 
cular attention is paid to the wording 
of the covenant, very onerous condi- 
tions are sometimes imposed upon the 
tenant of a house in an urban district. 

Tenants* usua^ Rates and Taxes. 
-i— Unless otherwise provided,the follow- 
ing are payable by the tenant— Poor 
rates (except in tenancies for not more 
than three months) ; inhabited house 
duty; county, borough and highway 
rates ; general district rates and im- 
provement rates ; water and gas rates. 
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It may be ** otherwise provided '* 
either expressly, or indirectly, as, for 
instance, where a tenant undertakes to 
pay a net rent — ^that is, a rent of a 
specified amount clear of all deduc- 
tions. 

The landlord is liable for payment of 
the Landlord's Property Tax — ^which is 
collected from the tenant, but deducted 
from the next payment of rent — and 
the Tithe rent cha^e; but where there 
exists an agreement dating from prior 
to the Act of 1891, the tenant must 
pay the landlord the value of the tithe. 

Rates and Taxes eatable by Land- 
lord, UNLESS OTHERWISE AGREED. — 
The following are primarily payable by 
the landlord, but may, by agreement, 
be made payable by the tenant : — Land 
tax ; sewers rates ; special assessments 
under local Acts for the purpose of 
permanent improvements. 

3. CoTenant to Repair.— The extent 
of a tenant's responsibility necessarily 
depends on the wording of the par- 
ticular covenant ; but a general under- 
taking to repair is satisfied by the 
tenant keeping the premises as nearly 
as possible in the same condition as 
that in which they were when he became 
tenant of them, allowing for the neces- 
sary deterioration caused by time 
and the effects of the climate. |n 
tenancies for not more than three years, 
the usual provision is that the tenant 
shall keep the premises in good and 
tenantable repair. The obligation to 
keep the premises in" good tenantable 
repair " is to keep them in such repair, 
as would make it reasonably fit for 
ike occupation ora person of the class 
who would be likely to take it. 

In the absence of special agreement, 
there is no obligation on the landlord 
to do any repairs. Even if the prem- 
ises become uninhabitable through 
want of repair, the tenant must never- 
theless pay his rent ; and if he sus- 
tains any personal injury through the 
defective condition of the premises the 
landlord will not be responsible. 

Where, however, premises are let in 
flats, the landlord is responsible Jor 
the condition of the stairs, wmch 
remain in his {^session and control ; 
and his liability extends not only 
towards his tenants but also towards 
such persons as may in the ordinary 


course of business make use of the 
stairs. Where the landlord fails to 
clear the gutters he is liable for the 
damage sustained in consequence by 
any one of his tenants. Where injury 
is caused to u tenant of such premi- 
ses by an escape of water, which has 
been laid on for his benefit as well 
as that of the other occupants, the 
landlord is not responsible in the 
absence of negligence. 

If the landlord has, in fact, under- 
taken to do repairs, he is under no re- 
sponsibility until notice has been given 
him of the want of repair: that he 
had the means of knowing is not suffi- 
cient. If the landlord fail to do the 
repairs after notice, his only remedy 
is to sue for damages for breach of 
covenaht. 

Where a landlord lets a house in a 
defective condition and agrees to re- 
pair it, but neglects to do so, the 
landlord is liable to the tenant. 

4. Covenant to allow the Landlord 
to enter and view the State of Repair.— 
In the absence of agreement, the 
landlord has no right to enter the 
premises except in the case of agricul- 
tural holdings — ^in respect to which the 
right to do so is now given him by 
statute. 

5. Covenant not to Assign or Under- 
Let the Premises or any part thereof 
wlthonttbe Assent of the Landlord.— 

Unless the lease is expressly made 
determinable upon breach of such 
covenant, and the landlord determine 
it accordingly, an assignment though 
made without his assent will not be 
invalid ; but the person to whom the 
assignment has been made will himself 
be bound by the terms of the lease. 
Where the assent is required to be 
in writing, the tenant cannot safely 
act upon an assent given verbally. 

In the absence of express agreement, 
no fine or sum of money in the nature 
of a fine can be obtain^ by the land- 
lord in respect to his licence or assent. 

A covenant against assignment only ' 
does not prevent the tenant from under- 
letting, unless the covenant forbids an 
assignment for the whole or any part of 
the term. 

6. Covenant by Tenant not to nso 
the Premises othorwiso than as a Private 
House.— The use of the premiees eiiket 
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as a day school or boarding school, or 
as an art studio for instruction of pupils, 
or as an office for the receipt of orders, 
or the exhibition of goods for sale, will 
constitute a breach of the above cove- 
nant. • 

7. Covenant to Insure the Pre- 
mises. — On a breach of this covenant 
the tenant is, if there has been no loss, 
liable for the cost of effecting the 
necessary insurance ; but if there has 
been a loss, the damages recoverable 
from him will be the value of that 
which ought to have been insured. 
In the absence of express agreement, the 
landlord is under no obligation to lay 
out any money he has received from 
his insurers in reinstating the premises. 
Where the tenant has insured, the land- 
lord can compel the Insurance Com- 
pany to thus apply the money. 

8. Covenant by Landlord for Quiet 
Enjoyment of the Premises by the 
Tenant. — ^The object of this covenant 
is to protect the tenant against a dis- 
turbance of his possession. Where 
such covenant is only implied its appli- 
cation is limited to disturbance by the 
landlord or some person claiming a right 
to the premises through him. In 
the case of a trespass, the only remedy 
is against the wrongdoer, at the instance 
of the tenant. 

If the landlord lets certain' rooms in 
a house under a covenant for quiet 
enjoyment, he cannot let other rooms 
over them to another tenant for danc- 
ing and entertainment without com- 
mitting a breach of the covenant. 

Upon a breach of covenant by the 
tenant, the landlord may bring an 
action against him for damages, or 
he may, in cases where the lease contains 
a proviso for re-entry on the breach 
of any covenant, treat such breach 
as a ground for forfeiture of the lease. 
With regard, however, to covenants other 
than those by which the tenant under^ 
takes to pay rent or not to assign or 
underlet t the landlord cannot enforce 
the right of re-entry, by action or other- 
wise, unless he has served upon the 
tenant a notice in writing, and the 
tenant has failed to comply with 
such notice within a reasonable time. 
Even then, it is open to the tenant 
in such cases to apply to the Court 
for relief against foneiture. 


Where a lessee obtains relief from for- 
feiture the lessor is entitled to recover 
from him, all reasonable costs and 
expenses properly incurred by the 
lessor in the emplo3niient of a solicitor 
and surveyor or valuer, or otherwise, 
in reference to any breach giving rise to 
a right to re-entry or forfeiture. 

With regard to the breach of a 
covenant for non-payment of rent, if an 
action is brought for forfeiture, the 
tenant may stay proceedings by ten- 
dering or paying into Court the rent 
and costs. 

Unless the lease provides for re- 
entry on non-payment of rent, " whe- 
ther the same be demanded or not,** 
the landlord or his agent must make 
a formal demand for the rent, on 
the premises, at a convenient time 
before, and at, sunset on the day on 
which the rent becomes due. But if 
not less than half a year’s rent has 
become due, and there is no sufficient 
distress to be found on the premises, 
the landlord may bring an action of 
ejectment, without having made any 
formal demand. In the cas» of a cove- 
nant not to assign or sub-let, no notice 
is required to be given prior to the exer- 
cise of the right of re-entry, and no 
relief from forfeiture can be obtained 
except in favour of an under- lessee 
who, after making all practical inquir- 
ies, had no reason to suppose that the 
landlord's consent to his under-lease 
was necessary. 

Except in the case of a forfeiture on 
the ground of half a year’s rent being 
in arrear and no suffici^t distress being 
found on the premises,* the acceptance 
of rent, or a distress for the same, 
amounts to a waiver of the right to 
re-enter. 

Rent. 

When Dub and Payable. — As a 
generf^ rule the time at which rent is 
payable is stated in the lease. Wh«re, 
however, no time is specified and the 
rent is expressed to be a yearly rent, 
that is to say, at so much a year, it is 
not payable till the expiration of the 
year unless otherwise expressly pro- 
vided. As a general rule in residential 
occupations jthe rent is made payable 
quarterly, and on the recognized quar* 
ter days. In the case of a quarterly, 
monthly, or weekly tenancy it is, of 
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course, payable at the end of the 
quarter, etc. 

Payment in Advance. — Rent is 
sometimes, by special agreement, made 
payable in advance, and if so it becomes 
due in advance and can be recovered 
accordingly. But unless it is expressly 
so stipulated, there is risk in paying 
rent in advance, for if the landlord has 
mortgaged or assigned his reversion in 
the premises, the payment of rent in 
advance to the landlord will not pre- 
vent the mortgagee or assignee from 
claiming it over again at the time it 
properly becomes due, provided he 
has, at any time prior to that date, 
given notice to the tenant to pay it to 
him. " 

Distress. 

When Capable of being made. — 
Distress may be levied between sun- 
rise and sunset on any day (other than 
Sunday) after that on which the rent 
became due ; and without any pre- 
vious demand for the rent. It cannot 
be levied after the issue of a writ to 
enforce fo^eiture ; and in cases where 
the tenant continues in possession after 
the end of the tenancy, it can only be 
levied within six months after that 
date. 

The rent recoverable is limited 
to six years' arrears, or in the case 
of agricultural holdings, one year's 
rent only. 

Distress can only be levied by the 
landlord himself or by some person 
authorized in writing by a county 
court judge, or registrar, to act as a 
bailiff. ® 

Entry for the purpose of levying 
distress can only be effected by 
means of an open, or, if closed, an 
unfastened door, or by an open win- 
dow or other open means of access. 
It cannot be effected by breaking 
open an outer door to any premises, 
or by unfastening or opening any 
window or skylight which is closed. 

If the rent and costs be not paid 
or tendered, goods sufficient to meet 
the tenant's liability may be seized, 
and for this purpose inner £oors 
may be broken open. Notice that 
the goods have been seized is then 
given, and an inventory is made 
and handed to the tenant. Provided 
that the goods have been actually 


impounded it is not necessary that any 
one on the landlord's behalf should 
be left in possession. 

Any balance that remains from the 
sale should be left in the hands of the 
sheriff or under-sheriff of the county, 
or the constable of the place, for 
the owner's use, or paid to the ten- 
ant. 

Distress may, subject to the excep- 
tions given below, be levied upon any 
goods on the premises in respect to 
which the rent is payable, whether 
they belong to the tenant or other per- 
sons ; but cannot be levied on goods 
elsewhere except by agreement, and 
except in cases where the tenant has 
fraudulently removed any of his goods 
for the purpose of evading distress. 

Goods Exempt from Distress are : 
— I. Things affixed to the premises, 
e.g. a chimney-piece, or an anvil in a 
blacksmith's shop. 2. Goods de- 
livered to the tenant in the way of his 
trade, e.g. a horse sent to be shod. A 
picture sent to an artist to be altered 
would not be protected, as an artist is 
not a trader. 3. Goods of a perishable 
nature, among which wine is not in- 
cluded. 4. Things in actual use, e.g. 
a horse that is being actually ridden. 
5. Loose money. 6. Wearing apparel, 
bedstead and bedding, and tools to the 
value of ;f5, except where the tenant's 
term has expired, rent has been de- 
manded, and distress made not less 
than seven days after such demand. 
7. Goods belonging to a lodger, pro- 
vided he has complied with certain 
requirements ; and 8. In cases where 
there are other goods of sufficient value 
and immediately available to answer 
the distress tools and implements of 
trade, not otherwise exempt as being 
within class 6 above. 

Fradulent Removal of Goods by the 
Tenant for the Purpose of Evading Dis- 
tress. — Where a tenant, after the rent 
becomes due fraudulently, removes 
from the premises any of his goods 
which are liable to be distrained 
on, the landlord may within thirty 
days after such remoVhl seize the goods 
wherever they are to be found, pro- 
vided they have not before such seizure 
been sold to any person not privy to 
such fraud. The tenant and also any 
person party to the fraud is liable to 
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an action for double the value of the 
goods removed. 

If the tenant complains that the dis- 
tress was illegal or irregular, or was 
excessive there are various remedies 
open to him ; in resorting to which 
he should be careful to take legal advice 
at the earliest possible moment, as the 
procedure is technical and complicated. 

Notice to Quit. — Where the premises 
have been let for a definite period, the 
tenancy terminates at the end of that 
period without any notice on cither side. 
In other cases it can only be determined 
by notice. In the absence of agree- 
ment or local custom to the contrary, 
the length of notice required is as fol- 
lows : — In the case of a weekly, monthly 
or quarterly tenancy a reasonable notice 
is necessary ; at any rate, a week's, or 
month's, or quarter's notice, as the case 
may be, expiring at the end of a week 
or month, etc., will be sufficient. 

Where there is a yearly tenancy, 
six months' notice, or in the case of an 
agricultural holding, twelve months' 
notice, expiring at (or before) the 
time of year at which the tenancy com- 
menced. 

Where a tenant enters in the middle 
of a quarter, it may be that it is defi- 
nitely agreed that the tenancy shall 
commence at the time of entry ; but 
if such is not the case, and the tenant 
by agreement pays a proportionate rent 
for the broken quarter and thencefor- 
ward on the usual quarter days, the 
tenancy will be deemed to commence 
onthe^rst of such quarter days. A 
tenancy for a year and so on from year 
to year can only be determined by a 
six months' notice, expiring at the end 
of the second or some subsequent year 
(in the case of an agricultural holding, 
twelve months). 

Holding over by Tenant after Notice 
Given. — In any case where a tenant 
holds over after notice to leave given 
by himself, he is liable for double rent ; 
and where a tenant from year to year 
or for a term of years wilfully holds 
over after the expiration of his term, 
and a written demand for possession 
has been given *by the landlord, he is 
liable for double the actual rental value 
of the premises. Where the tenancy 
is terminated by a notice to quit from 
the landlord, the notice to quit is in 


itself a sufficient demand for posses- 
sion. Such double value is recoverable 
by action as a debt, and such double 
rent is recoverable either by action or 
by distress leviable as in the case of 
ordinary rent. 

Where the Tenancy ends or is 

DETERMINED BY NOTICE TO QuiT. — If 
the tenant refuse to deliver up posses- 
sion, the landlord's remedy is to bring 
an action of ejectment in the High 
Court, in which there is a summary 
form of procedure available under such 
circumstances, or in cases where the 
annual value or the rent of the prem- 
ises does not exceed £100, he may pro- 
ceed in the County Court either by an 
action of ejectment or by an action 
for the recovery of possession, the 
latter being a more summary method 
and apphcable to small holdings. And 
in the case of a holding at a rental not 
exceeding j(2o a year, for any term not 
exceeding seven years, the landlord 
may give the tenant a statutory notice 
that unless within seven days of such 
notice the premises are given up to him, 
he will apply to two justi9es of the 
peace (or to the stipendiary magis- 
trate in a town), and on such applica- 
tion the justices (or magistrate) may, 
if the claim be proved, issue to the con- 
stables of the district a warrant com- 
manding them, within a period to be 
named (but not less than twenty-one, 
nor more than thirty, days from the 
date of the warrant), to enter, by 
force if necessary, and give possession 
to the landlord. 

Forfeiture for non-payment of renf.— 

Unless the lease provides for re- 
entry on non-payment of the rent, 
** whether the same be demanded or 
not," proceedings for ejectment can- 
not be taken unless a formal demand 
has been made. Both in the High 
Court and in the County Court pro- 
vision is inade for the speedy recovery 
of possession in cases of forfeiture for 
non-payment of rent. 

Fixtures, Removal of, by Tenant. 

What are Fixtures. — ^That which 
is attpched to the soil so as to become 
parb of the freehold, or is affixed to an 
original building so as to be incorpora- 
ted in it, is deemed to be " a fixture.'* 
That it rests on the ground is not, 
in itself, sulficient; for instance, il 
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a conservatory be erected upon dwarf 
walls, with a wooden course or coping 
upon which the conservatory stands, 
the structure down to and including 
the wooden course is not a fixture. 

Tenants' right to remove umitbd 
TO certain cases. — ^That which is, in 
fact, a fixture cannot, in the absence of 
agreement or custom to the contrary, 
be removed by the tenant at the end of 
his term, if put up either by the land- 
lord, or by a previous tenant, or by the 
tenant himself during a previous ten- 
ancy ; nor can the tenant remove it 
even if put up by him during his ten- 
ancy, unless it be within one or other 
of the exceptions given below, i. 
Fixtures for trade purposes : Thus 
a gardener may remove all the plants 
wtuch form his stock-in-trade, and his 
glass-houses. 2. Fixtures for agricul- 
tural purposes the right of removal 
with regard to which, in the case of 
ordinary agricultural holdings, has 
been the subject of special statutes. 
5. Fixtures merely for the purpose 
of ornament or convenience. The 
right to remove them is not, however, 
absolute, but subject to the condition 
that they have not been affixed; in 
such a manner as to indicate an inten- 
tion that they should form part of 
the premises, and is dependent on their 
being capable of removal without 
causing a substantial injury to the 
premises. 

Where the tenant, being entitled to 
do so, removes a fixture, he must make 
good any damage done in the removal ; 
and when a fixture has been put up 
by the tenant in place of something 
originally affixed to the premises, he 
must, after taking down his own 
fixture, replace the former article or 
another of a similar kind. 

Time within which Right of Re- 
moval MUST BE Exercised.-— The 
tenant's right to remove fixtures is 
strictly limited to the continuance of 
the tenancy. After the tenancy has 
expired, or been terminated by for- 
feiture, he cannot legally remove them 
without the landlord's consent ;^ but 
if the landlord then permits thei? re- 
moval, he thereby relinquishes all claim 
to them. If the outgoing tenant sells 
his fixtures to the incoming tenant, and 
the latter fails or refuses to pay for 


them, the outgoing tenant is in the 
same position as in any other case 
where he fails to remove them before 
the expiration of the tenancy. 

A tenant assigning his tenancy, 
should take icare to obtain by deed, 
from the person to whom he assigns 
proper covenants for indemnity, in 
case of their nonfulfilment. 

An under-letting for the whole resi- 
due of the term granted to the tenant 
is equivalent to an assignment, and has 
the same consequences. But an under- 
letting for the residue of the term less 
any period— even one day — secures a 
reversion to the person under-letting, 
and creates the relation of landlord and 
tenant between the parties. 

An under-tenant is under no direci 
liability to a superior landlord. But 
he is, of course, liable to be ejected 
by the superior landlord if the original 
lease be forfeited for breach of any 
covenant therein, unless he can get 
relief against such forfeiture upon 
application to the Court. 

LICENCES 

Dogs over six months old may be 
kept only under license. The penalty 
for keeping a dog without a licence is 
£5 ; and every person in whose charge 
or possession, or in whose house or 
premises a dog is found or seen, will 
be deemed to be the person who 
keeps it, unless the contrary be 
proved. 

If a person has been detected keeping 
a dog without a licence he cannot by 
subsequently obtaining one in the 
course of the same day, protect him- 
self against the penalty, payable in 
respect to his past offence, for a licence 
only commences at, and from the time 
of the day when actually issued. 

Such licences are obtainable at any 
Postal Money Order Office, and must 
be renewed on January 1 each year. 

Duty Payable .... 

Game Uoence*— Subject to certain 
exceptions and exemptions, no person 
is entitled to take or kill or assist 
in the taking or killing, or to use any 
dog, gun, net or other instrument 
for the purpose of taking or killing 
any game wliatever, or any woodcock, 
snipe, quail, or landrail, or,any rabbits 
or any deer, unless he has previously 
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Obtained what is known as a game 
licence; and if he does so he will 
be liable to a penalty of £20. 

If a person is discovered doing any 
act in respect to which^a game licence 
is required, he may be required to 
produce his game licence and permit 
it to be read, and a copy taken if 
desired. If he cannot produce it, 
he may be required to give his name 
and address, and state the place at 
which he alleges he took out the licence. 
If he wilfully refuses to give the 
necessary information he will be liable 
to a penalty of £20, 

Duty Payable. — ^The following is 
the rate of duty payable in respect to 
game licences, which are obtainable 
at any Postal Money Order Office 
Where licence taken out 
after July 31, and before 
November 1 — £ s. d. 

To expire on July 31 in the 
following year . . .300 

To expire on October 31 in 
the same year in which the 
licence is taken out . 3 o • 

Where licence is taken out on 
or after November i — ^To 
expireon July 31 following a e o 
Where taken out at any time 
of the year for a continu- 
ous period of 14 days only x o o 
Where the excise duty payable for 
keeping a male servant has been paid 
in respect to a servant employed as 
a gamekeeper, the person who so 
employs him may take out a game 
licence on his bemdf, on payi^ent of 
the duty of £2 for the year ending 
July 31. And if such servant leaves 
within the year for which the licence 
was granted, and another keeper is 
appointed, the licence may be renewed 
on behalf of the latter, free of duty, 
for the remainder of the year, by 
obtaining the endorsement of the 
proper excise officer. 

Cfnn Lloenees. — Subject to excep- 
tions any person who uses or carries 
a gun ^ewhere than in a dwelling 
bouse or the curtilage thereof is re- 
quired, under a penalty of £10, to take 
out a licence yearly. Such licences 
are obtainable at any Postal Money 
Order Office, duty payable 10/-, and 
mire on July 31. A ** gun includes 
a irearm of any description, and an 


air-gun or any other kind of gun horn 
which any shot, bullet, or other missile 
can be discharged. 

Pistols. — Any person who, being 
under the age of 18 and not exempt 
from a penalty for using or carrying a 
gun without a gun licence or a game 
licence, buys, hires, uses or carries a 
pistol, is liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing 405. 

A pistol means a firearm or other 
weapon of any description from which 
any shot, buUet, or other missile can 
be discharged, and of which the length 
of barrel, not including any revolving, 
detachable or magazine breech, does 
not exceed 9 inches. An antique 
pistol,** hdwever, is expressly excluded, 
but no pistol will be considered as such 
if ammunition is sold with it, or there 
is reasonable ground for believing that 
it is capable of being effectively used. 

It should also be stated that it is 
unlawful to sell or let on hire a pistol 
to any person, unless at the time of 
sale or bite he produces a gun licence 
or a game licence, or gives reasonable 
proof that he is a person entitled to use 
or carry a gun without such licence, 
or that, being a householder, he pur- 
poses to use the pistol only in his own 
house or the curtilage thereof. 

If any person contravenes any of the 
above provisions or knowingly makes, 
or causes to be made, any false state- 
ment as to an^r matter concerning 
which he is required to make a state- 
ment he will be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding £$. 

LODGERS 

The distinction between a ** lodger ** 
and an '* under-tenant *’ is of import- 
ance for this reason : If the relation 
between the persons by whom, and to 
whom, respectively, the rooms or 
apaxtrr.mts are let is, in fact, that of 
landlord and tenant, the usual inci- 
dents of such relationship will attach ; 
thus the payment to be made for the 
use of the rooms will be " rent ** in the 
strict sense of the word, and will be 
recoverable by distress if not paid. 
Whereas, if the agreement between 
the partite merely amounts to a 
licence to use certain premises, the 
payment to be made for such right 
can only be enforced by action as an 
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ordinary debt. The best practical 
test is whether the person who let the 
rooms retained to himself the right 
of general control over the premises, 
tliough he need not himself live on the 
premises. 

Every lodger is entitled to the use of 
the door bell and knocker, if any, the 
skylights or windows of the staircase, 
and of the water-closet, unless the 
agreement expressly stipulates to the 
contrary. 

A reasonable notice must be given. In 
a monthly or weekly holding a month's 
or a week's notice respectively on either 
side would be sufficient. 

A lodger's goods are liable to distress 
for rent due to the superier landlord 
from his immediate tenant, and, if 
necessary, in order to effect their 
seizure, the lodger's door may be 
broken open. The lodger, however, 
is now enabled by the Lodgers' 
Goods Protection Act to protect his 
goods, where a distress is levied or 
threatened to be levied, by serving on 
the superior landlord, or the bailiff, 
a declaratidh in writing and signed by 
him, stating that the immediate 
tenant has no right of property or 
beneficial interest in the furniture; 
that it is the property of, or in the 
lawful possession of the lodger, and 
also whether any rent is due from the 
lodger to his immediate landlord, and 
if any such rent is due, the amount 
and period for which payable. To this 
declaration a correct inventory, sub- 
scribed by the lodger, must be annexed. 
The lodger may tfeen pay to the superior 
landlord, or bailiff, any rent which 
may be owing by him, or so much of it 
as may be sufficient to discharge the 
superior landlord's claim, and such 
payment will be deemed a valid pay- 
ment on account of rent due from the 
lodger to his own landlord. 

If the superior landlord sells the goods 
before the expiration of five days, 
the lodger may maintain an action for 
damages in respect to such illegal sale, 
whether he has maefe a declaration or 
not. Where, however, the sale tal^es 
place after the expiration of the five 
days, the sale is lawful. 

MABBIAGE 

Marriage is permissible in law 


between any persons not within the 
prohibited degrees of relationship which 
are set forth at the end of the Prayer 
Book. Inasmuch as there caii be no 
marriage between such persons, any 
children of sucfi union are illegitimate, 
and are, therefore, not entity to in- 
herit their parents ' property. Their pa- 
rents may, of course, provide for them 
by will ; but even then such offspring 
will have to pay legacy duty at the 
same rate as entire strangers. Where 
the parents intend to thus provide for 
their offspring they must describe 
them specifically in their wills, for the 
expression children,” when used in a 
will, only includes legitimate children, 
unless on the face of the will there is a 
clear indication to the contrary. 

Marriage in England or Wales is 
not permitted until the necessary 
authority has been obtained in* one 
or other of the following ways : — 

I. By Publication o! Banns.— Banns 
must be published for three Sundays 
preceding the marriage in the parish 
church of the parish in which each 
party dwells. 

The marriage must be solemnized 
within three months after the publica- 
tion of the banns, otherwise they will 
have to be re-published. 

Notice to be given to the Rector, 
ETC. — Seven days at least before the 
time required for the publication of the 
banns the parties must deliver to the 
incumbent a notice in writing, dated 
on the day of delivery, giving their 
true Christian names and surnames, 
their addresses within the parish, and 
the time during which they have lived 
at such address. 

Due Publication of the Banns. — 
After the marriage has taken place no 
question can be raised as to the resi- 
dence of the parties. But if persons 
knowingly and wilfully intermarry 
without due publication of their banns, 
the marriage will be void. 

Consent of Parents, when re- 
quired. — ^Where one of the parties, 
not being a widow, or widower, is under 
age, consent to the marriage must 
be obtained from the father, or, if he be 
dead, from the guardian appointed 
under his will, or if there be no such 
guardian, from the mother. 

Where either of the parties is under 
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age after the banns have been pub- 
lished, their publication will be void 
if at their publication either of the 
parents or the guardian of such person 
objected thereto. • 

Solemnization of the Marriage. 
— The marriage can only be solemnized 
in the church, or one of the churches, 
in which the banns were published. The 
ceremony must be performed between 
8 a.m. and 5 p.m., and iii the presence 
of two or more credible witnesses, be- 
sides the clergyman. The marriage 
must be registered immediately after 
it is solemnized, and the register must 
be signed by the clergyman, the parties 
married, and the witnesses. 

II. By an Ecclesiastical Licence— 
which may be either an ordinary 
licence or a special licence. 

(i) An Ordinary Licence is an 
authority granted by a bishop by 
which a marriage is permitted to be 
solemnized without the publication of 
banns. In ordei to obtain it, one of the 
parties must personally swear before 
the surrogate or other person having 
authority to grant it, that he believes 
there is no impediment to the marriage ; 
that one of the parties has for fifteen 
days immediately preceding resided 
in the parish in which it is to be solem- 
nized ; and, where either of the parties 
(not being a widow or widower) is 
under twenty-one, that the consent of 
the parents or guardians has been ob- 
tained, or that there are no parents or 
guardians. 

The marriage can only be solemnized 
in a church belonging to the parish in 
which one of the parties has so resided 
for fifteen days ; and is subject to the 
same rules and requirements as apply 
to a marriage after publication of 
banns. 

If the marriage bo not solemnized 
within three months from the ^ant of 
the licence, a fresh licence will have 
to be obtained. 

Such licences may be obtained upon 
personal application either at the 
Faculty Office,^ 23, Knightrider Street, 
Doctors' Commons, London, E.C., 
or at the Vicar-Generars Office, 3, 
Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, E.C. (be- 
tween Z0-4, or Saturdays, 10-2) ; or 
in the country, at the registry office 
of any bishop, or from some clergyman 


who has been appointed for the purpose 
by the bishop as his surrogate or de- 
puty. Inasmuch as personal appear- 
ance is necessary, and the affidavit to 
be sworn has to 1^ prepared from the 
personal instructions of one of the 
parties to be married,the last-mentioned 
method is the more convenient ; but 
it must be remembered that a licence 
obtained from a bishop's registry or 
from his surrogate is only available for 
a marriage in the diocese in which it is 
issued. A licence issued by the Faculty 
Office or the Vicar-General's Office is 
available in any diocese. 

The fees payable are ; for the licence 
itself, li 105 . ; stamp duty on the 
licence and on the affidavit, zos. and 
25 . fid. respectively. 

(2) A Special Licence is an author- 
ity granted by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to marry at any convenient 
time or place ; and is only obtainable 
in exceptional circumstances. On such 
licences there is a stamp duty of 
and the total amount payable in fees 
and duty is about l^o, ^Application 
for such licence must be made to the 
Faculty Office, 23, Knightrider Street, 
E.C. 

III. By the Certificate or Lleenee of 
a Superintendent Registrar of Marriages. 

— ^The certificate of notice and the 
licence to marry obtainable from a 
superintendent registrar of marriages 
are the civil forms which may be 
adopted instead of a publication of 
banns in church and the licence granted 
by a bishop respectively. A certificate of 
notice takes twenty-dne days to ob- 
tain; a licence is obtainable on the 
expiration of one day after notice. 
Neither is available for more than 
three months. 

Where it is intended to obtain such 
certificate, or licence, a notice, must be 
given ..y one of the parties to the 
superintendent registrar of the district 
in which the parties have dwelt for not 
less than seven days immediately 
preceding such notice, if it is intended 
to a, ply for a certificate, or for not less 
than fifteen days where a licence is 
required. If the parties dwell in 
different districts such notice must be 
given to the registrar of each district, 
in cases where the marriage is not to be 
by licence 
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Cases in which the Marriage may 
BE Solemnized out of the District in 
WHICH the Parties dwell. — If the 
building in which the marriage is to be 
solemnized, as stated in the notice, is 
not within the district wherein one of 
the parties has dwelt for the time re- 
quired, a certificate cannot be granted 
unless there be endorsed on the notice 
a declaration that, to the best of the 
applicant's knowledge and belief, there 
is not within the district in which either 
of the parties dwell any registered 
building in which marriage is solemnized 
according to the rites of the sect 
or creed to which they belong. The 
nearest district in which such building 
exists must also be stated.** 

If the parties desire to be married at 
their usual place of worship, but such 
building is outside the district in which 
either of them lives, permission may be 
obtained if the facts be stated at the 
time the notice is given, and the build- 
ing is situate not more than 2 miles 
beyond the limits of the district in 
which the notice is given. 

Publication of Notice.— The no- 
tice is entered in a book kept for the 
purpose by the superintendent regis- 
trar, who is entitled to a fee of 15. for 
making such entry; and where the 
marriage is to be by licence a stamp 
duty of 25 . 6 d. is payable. Where the 
marriage is not intended to be by 
licence the notice, or a copy of it, is 
exhibited at the office of the super- 
intendent registrar for twenty-one 
days. 

Grantor CeiAificatb or Licence. 
— If at the expiration of twenty-one 
days from the entry of the notice no law- 
ful impediment be shown, a certificate 
of notice will be obtainable on re- 
miest and the payment of a fee of is, 
where the marriage is to be by licence, 
a certificate of notice and the licence 
to marry will be obtainable, if there be 
no lawful impediment, at the expira- 
tion of one whole day after the entry 
of the notice, upon payment of 15. for 
the certificate and £i*ios, for the licence. 
Upon a licence to marry, a stamp duty 
of Z05. is also payable. 

Oertifleates of Marriage may be 
obtained, on giving the name and date, 
either from the incumbent or from the 
euperintOBdent registrar of marriages 


for the district in which the marriage 
took place, or from Somerset House, on 
payment of a fee of 25. 6d, and a stamp 
duty for id., denoted by an adhesive 
stamp, which piust be cancelled by 
the person giving the certificate. 

MARRIED WOMEN 

Remedies for Protection and Seenrlty 
of a Married Woman’s Property.— 

Every married woman is entitled to 
maintain in her own name against any 
person whomsoever, including her 
husband, the same civil remedies and 
also (subject to the proviso below as 
to her husband) the same remedies 
by way of criminal proceedings for the 
protection and security of her separate 
property, as if it belonged to her as an 
unmarried woman. No criminal pro- 
ceedings, however, can be taken, by 
her against her husband while they 
are living together, in respect to any 
property claimed by her; nor while 
they are living apart, in respect to any 
act done by the husband while living 
with her with regard to her property, 
unless such property has been wrong* 
fully taken by him when leaving or 
deserting her, or about to do so. 

In any such proceedings a husband 
or wife are competent to give evidence 
against each other, and the wife t>r 
husband of any person charged under 
the above provision may be called as 
a witness for the prosecution or defence, 
and without the consent of the person 
charged. 

A married woman is capable of enter- 
ing into and rendering herself liable to 
the extent of her separate property on 
any contract, and of suing or being sued 
either on a contract or in respect to any 
wrongful act committed by her, as if 
she were unmarried. Any damages 
or costs, if recovered by her, will be her 
separate property; or if recovered 
against her, will be payable out of her 
separate property. 

Any contract entered into by a' 
married woman otherwise than as 
agent will be deemed to be entered 
into by her with respfict to, and to 
bind, her separate property, whether 
she was or was not, in fact, possessed 
of or entitled to any at the time she 
made the contract. It will, moreover, 
bind any separate property of which 
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•he may subsequently become pos- 
sessed or entitled to, and will also 
be enforceable ag<ainst all property 
which she may after her marriage 
has ceased be possessed of or entitled 
to, provided that her separate property 
which at the time or afterwards she 
is restrained from anticipating cannot 
be taken to satisfy her liability. 

Debts, etc., before Marriage. — A 
woman after her marriage con- 
tinues to be liable for all debts, con- 
tracts, or wrongs committed by her 
before marriage. Any sum recovered 
against her will be payable out of her 
separate estate; and as between her 
and her husband, unless there be any 
contract to the contrary, her separate 
property will be deemed to be primarily 
liable for such debts or wron^. A hus- 
band cannot maintain an action against 
his wife for money lent to her, or money 
aid for her, before their marriage at 
er request. But he may do so, and 
charge her separate estate, either for 
money lent her after their marriage or 
for money paid by him for her after 
marriage, upon request by her, whether 
made before or after marriage. 

A married woman carrying on a 
trade separately from her husband 
is in respect to her separate property 
subject to the bankruptcy laws in 
the same way as if she were unmarried. 

General Provisions with Regard to 
Married Women.— A married woman 
may be an executrix or trustee. 

A married woman having separate 
property is liable for the maintenance 
of her husband if he becomes chargeable 
to the parish. She is also subject to 
the same liability as her husband for 
the maintenance of her children and 
grandchildren, but her husband is in 
no way relieved from his liability. 

A married woman may effect an 
insurance upon her own life or that of 
her husband for her separate use. 

MASTER AND SERVANT 

The term domestic servants generally 
means servants in their master's house 
—for examplb a cook, housemaid, 
butler, ladies* maid or valet. 

The term menial servaniSf though 
often used as another expression for 
domestic servants, includes many who, 
although they do not live in their 


master's house, are, nevertheless, on 
the same footing as domestic servants. 
For example a coachman, groom, or 
gardener; likewise a huntsman and 
a man employed to make himself gener- 
ally useful, have been held to be menial 
servants. 

In the absence of any definite rule, 
the best test appears to be whether 
the servant's principal duties are to 
attend to the personal wants or 
pleasure of the master or hLs household. 
If such are his duties he will be a 
domestic or menial servant. 

The term workman includes various 
descriptions of servants (other than 
domestic ^r menial), whose real and 
substantiU occupation consists of 
manual labour, whether they be 
males or females. 

For the purposes, however, of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act of igoo, 
the term "workman" has a special 
meaning, which, be it observed, in- 
cludes a gardener, although he is a 
domestic servant. The provisions of 
the Act in question are doalt with on 
page 4a8. 

Domestio or Menial Servants. 

The Master’s Duties.— In the absence 
of agreement to the contrary, a master 
is bound to supply his servant with 
food and lodging, but he is not legally 
bound to provide him with medical 
attendance or medicine. If, however, 
the servant falls ill and the master calls 
in his own doctor, he cannot deduct 
the doctor's fees from the servant's 
wages, except by ^cial agreement. 

No deduction can be made from 
wages for breakages or damage to 
property, in the absence of special 
agreement to that effect. Wages in 
arrear may be recovered in the County 
Court, and the servant, though under 
this age of twenty-one, may sue in his, 
or her, own name. Instead of pro- 
viding the servant with food the master 
may, if he prefers, give " board wages ** 
wherewith to procure it. Such wages 
must be sufficient Jto enable the servant 
to p ocure what is reasonably necessary 
ftr his maintenance. If such is the 
case, the servant cannot object ; other- 
wise he may leave, and will be entitled 
to the rem^ies for wrongful HiRmfoagi , 
It matters not how inconvenient 
or unreasonable orders may be, they 
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must be obeyed, provided they are 
lawful and within the scope of the 
servant's employment. 

If a servant who has been law- 
fully dismissed refuses to leave the 
premises, he may be removed by force ; 
hut the prudent course will be to call 
in the police, though they will not 
actively interfere so long as the ser- 
vant is on private premises, unless the 
owner is prepared to give the servant in 
charge, which always involves trouble, 
if not risk. 

By Dismissal. — i. With notice . — 
By custom, the agreement is determin- 
able by a calendar month's notice, or a 
month's wages in lieu ef notice. 
** Wages " means ordinary, and not 
board, wages. 

2. Without notice . — Even if the rea- 
son originally given for the servant's 
dismissal subsequently proves to have 
been insufficient, the master may never- 
theless justify the dismissal if a good 
and valid reason, in fact, existed, 
though he was not at the time aware 
of it. If th<$ servant is dismissed for 
good cause, or leaves without notice 
in the middle of a month, he is not 
entitled to any wages for the broken 
period subsequent to the last monthly 
pay day ; but he is, of course, entitled 
to his wages for any completed month 
of service, if such have not been paid. 
Where a servant receives as his wages 
so much a year in money and a suit of 
clothes, he is not entitled to keep the 
clothes if dismissed before the end of 
the current year.i But if ho has been 
wrongfully dismissed, the loss of the 
clothes will be taken into consideration 
in assessing the damages due to him. 

By Mutual Agreement. — Where 
the service is thus terminated, the law 
will not imply any agreement to pay 
wages in respect to services rendered 
between the last day on which wages 
became due and the day on which the en- 
gagement was put an end to. It would, 
however, require very little evidence 
to show that the wages for the broken 
period were in fact payable either by 
implied agreement or by custom. 

By Death. — The contract of service 
is determined at once by the death of 
the master. Where tlie servant dies, 
his representatives, it appears, arc 
entitled, by custom, to wages for the 


broken period between the last pay 
day and the dale of death. 

Reasons which Justify a Servant In 
Leaving without Notice.— Danger to 
life or violence Mhe person, A dditional 
risks, i.e. risks other than those which 
the servant must be presumed to have 
undertaken. Improper food. Immoral 
employment, that is to say, the master 
or mistress is leading an immoral life. 
Infectious disease in the house . — Whether 
the existence of such a disease in the 
house is a sufficient reason has not been 
decided, but it has been said in one case 
that a servant would be justified in 
disobeying an order not to leave the 
house if, owing to an infectious disease 
raging in it, the servant was obliged 
to go out for the preservation of his, 
or her, life. The question appears to 
depend on the amount of risk attaching 
in each case to the particular services 
which the servant may be called upon 
to perform in connexion with the illness, 
be it infectious or contagious. 

Payment of Wages in such Cases. 
— A servant who is justified in leaving 
without notice will be entitled to 
wages for such services as he may have 
actually rendered, and may also claim 
damages as in the case of wrongful dis- 
missal. 

If the master or servant, as tlie 
case may be, commits a breach of 
the agreement he will be liable to 
an action for damages, but the 
actual performance of the contract 
cannot be specifically enforced. II 
the service is to commence at a future 
date, but before that time comes the 
master expresses his intention of not 
fulfilling the contract or renders its 
performance impossible, the servant 
may sue at once. Where a servant 
is dismissed without due cause or 
proper notice, he may either treat the 
contract of service as at an end and 
sue independently of it for the value 
of the services he has actually rendered, 
or he may, as is usually the case, treat 
the contract as still existing and claim 
damages for its nonifulfilment. It 
must be remembered that although 
a servant may have been wrongfully 
dismissed, it is not merely his moral 
but his legal duty to seek other em- 
ployment at once. He is not entitled 
to sit still until the expiration of the 
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period in respect to which he would, 
under ordinary circumstances, have 
received wages, and then attempt to 
make the master liable to the utmost 
amount. 

z. Statements withvregard to the 
Servant’s Character. 

Privileged communications. — A mas- 
ter is under no legal obligation to 
give his servant a character, but if he 
does he must only state that which he 
honestly believes to be true. Any 
statement so made, even if it refers to 
the servant's conduct after he left, is a 
privileged communication. If after 
giving his servant a good character, the 
master discovers circumstances which 
lead him to believe that the servant 
was not entitled to it, he will be justi- 
fied in communicating with the new em- 
ployer, and any such communications, 
if m^e honestly and in good faith, will 
likewise be privileged. 

Where a master has been recom- 
mended a servant by other persons, he 
is justified in communicating with 
those persons in reference to the ser- 
vant's conduct. 

Communications made by postcard or 
telegram. — If a communication which 
would otherwise be privileged is made 
by telegram or postcard the privilege 
will bo destroyed if the communication 
be such that it was capable of being 
understood by those through whose 
hands it passed, as having reference to 
the servant. 

Whore communication^ though privi- 
leged, is made maliciously. — If a state- 
ment is privileged no action for libel or 
slander can be maintained in respect to 
it, even if it was untrue, unless it can 
be shown that it was made maliciously. 
If the jury should find the master " ex- 
ceeded his privilege," it would not be 
sufficient to render him liable unless 
they also found that such excess 
indicated malice. 

Where damages are recoverable for 
slander. — ^Where the statement, though 
defamatory, is made by word of mouth 
(slander), and not in writing (libel), no 
damages can be recovered by the ser- 
vant unless : (i) he can show that he 
has suffered some special or particu- 
lar damaige which was directly due 
to such false statement, or unless 
(2) the statement reflected on his 


capacity as a servant ; or (3) imputed 
to him the commission of a criminal 
offence ; or (4) charged him with 
suffering from a contagious disease 
involving some moral disgrace ; or 
(5) in the case of a female, imputed 
to her unchastity or adultery. 

2. Return of Character or Testi- 
monials WHEN the Servant leaves. 

A general testimonial of good char- 
acter intended for future use must 
be restored to the servant when he 
leaves. If, however, the servant is 
discharged for misconduct, the mas- 
ter apparently may and should write 
upon it that the person to whom 
it relates was afterwards in his service 
and was dismissed for misbehaviour. 
But a master who maliciously defaces 
such testimonial by writing upon it a 
disparaging statement will be liable to 
substantial damages. 

3. Liability involved in giving 

OR USING A FALSE CHARACTER. 

If a master gives a character which 
he knows to be false and thereby in- 
duces another person to employ the ser- 
vant, he will, if the servant t misconducts 
himself, bo liable for any injury which 
the new master may have sustained in 
consequence. It has also been said 
that if a servant were engaged with a 
good character from his last place and 
it afterwards come to the knowledge 
of the master that such character was 
undeserved, it would be dishonest to 
pass on the good character to a sub- 
sequent employer. 

Wrongful act of Servant. — A 
master is rteponsihle ^or the wrongful 
acts or omissions of his servant when 
acting within the scope of his employ- 
ment and when not engaged on some 
purpose of his own. That the servant 
was acting in his or her master's inter- 
ests is immaterial, if not at the time, in 
fact, acting within the scope of his em- 
ploymeni. The master will, of course, 
be liable if he previously authorized 
the act or subsequently ratified it. 

SANITARY RliQUIRExMENTS— 
: louseholders* obligations with 
^ regard to. 

A. Within the Administrative 
County of London. 

Regulations as to Water Supply. 
— Every house must be provided with 
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a proper and sufficient supply of water, 
otherwise it will be desilt with as a 
nuisance. 

Closing of polluted wells or cisterns . — 
On the representation of any person to 
a sanitary authority that within their 
district the water in any well, tank, 
cistern, or water-butt is used or likely 
to be used by man for drinking or 
domestic purposes, or for manufactur- 
ing drink for the use of man, and 
is or is likely to be so polluted as to be 
injurious or dangerous to health, the 
magistrates, may, by summary order, 
direct that the well, etc., be perman- 
ently or temporarily closed. 

If the person on whom the order i». 
made fail to comply with it* he will be 
liable to a fine not exceeding £20. 

Regulations as to Water-closets. 
— Every house must be provided with 
one or more proper and sufficient water- 
closets according as circumstances re- 
quire, furnished with suitable water 
supply and water supply apparatus, 
and with suitably trapped soil pan and 
other suitable works and arrangements, 
so far as m^ be necessary to ensure the 
"efficient working thereof. Where, how- 
ever, sewerage or water supply sufficient 
for a water-closet is not reasonably 
available, a privy or earth closet may 
be substituted. 

The County Council are empowered 
to make bye-laws with respect to 
closets, privies and cesspools ; and so 
are the sanitary authority, with respwt 
to the keeping of water-closets supplied 
with sufficient water for their effective 
action. ^ 

If. on examination, any closet 
trap, or pipe, etc., is found to be in 
accordance with requirements, and in 
proper order and condition, the sani- 
tary authority are bound to make good 
what they have done and pay for any 
damage. If, however, any closet, etc., 
is found not to have been made or pro- 
vided in accordance with the law and 
the bye-laws of the authorities, the 
offender will be liable to a fine of ^10 ; 
and if after notice Trom the sanitary 
authority to do what is necessary with- 
in a specified time he fails to comply 
with the notice, he will be liable either 
to a penalty of 20s. for each day during 
whico the offence continues, or to pay 
the expenses incurred if the sanitary 


authority do the work themselves— as 
they may do if they think fit. 

Vi^ether the closet, etc., be merely 
out of order or be defectively con- 
structed, the offender will l^ve to 
pay the costs* of the examination; 
which may be recovered summarily. 

Any person who feels himself ag- 
grieved by any notice or act of the 
sanitary authority may appeal to the 
County Council, whose decision is final. 

It is the duty of the sanitary authority 
at proper periods,to remove house refuse 
and to cleanse and empty ashpits and 
earth-closets, etc. (if any), in their dis- 
trict. If they do not do so at the 
ordinary period the occupier may serve 
them with a written notice requiring 
them to remove the refuse, etc., within 
forty-eight hours ; and failure to 
comply with the notice will, in. the 
absence of reasonable cause, render 
the authority liable to a penalty of 
£20. ** House refuse ** means ashes, 
cinders, breeze, rubbish, night-soil, and 
filth, but does not include trade 
refuse. 

Any person who, being directly or 
indirectly employed by the sanitary 
authority, demands from the occupier 
or his servant money for removing 
any house refuse, is liable to a fine of 

205 . 

The sanitary authority may, if they 
think fit, undertake the removal of 
manure, etc., from any stables or cow- 
housf^ within their district, the occu- 
piers of which consent in writing do 
such removal. Notice may be given 
by the sanitary authority requiring 
the periodical removed of manure 
from stables or other premises. Fail- 
ure to comply with such notice will, 
without further notice, involve a fine 
not exceeding 205. for each day during 
which such non-compliance continues. 
The County Council are authorized to 
make bye-laws with respect to recept- 
acles for dung. 

Trade rs/uss.— The sanitary author- 
ity, if required to do so by the owner or 
occupier, must remove any trade re- 
fuse, but the owner or occupier will 
have to pay a reasonable sutn for its 
removal — which, in case of dispute, is 
to be settled by the order of the magis- 
trates. ** Trade refuse '* includes build- 
ing materials. 
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B. In PlftOM outside the Adminiitru- 
tlve County ol London. 

Water Supply. — ^Where it appears 
to a local authority that a house is 
without a proper supply of water, and 
that the same can lie furnished at 
a cost not exceeding the water rate 
authorized by any local Act in force 
within the district, or where such does 
not exist, at a cost not exceeding 2d, 
a week, or such other cost as the X/)cal 
Government Board may consider to be 
reasonable, the local authority may by 
written notice require the owner, with- 
in a specified time, to obtain such sup- 
ply and do the necessary work for that 
purpose. If the notice be not com- 
plied with, the local authority may do 
what is necessary, and for that purpose 
may enter into a contract with any 
water company in the district, and 
water rates'maybe levied on the prem- 
ises by the authority or company furn- 
ishing the supply. Any expenses in- 
curred will be recoverable from the 
owner. 

And in rur^ districts, if the sanitary 
authority consider that any occupied 
dwelling-house has not within a reason- 
able distance an available supply of 
wholesome water sufficient for the con- 
sumption and use for domestic pur- 
poses of the inmates of the house, and 
are of opinion that such supply can be 
provided at a reasonable cost not ex- 
ceeding a capital sum the interest on 
which at 5 per cent, would amount to 
2d. a week, qr at such other cost not 
exceeding 3d', a week, as the Local 
Government Board may determine to 
be reasonable, they may require the 
owner, within a specified time, not 
exceeding six months, to provide such 
supply. If at the expiration of the 
time specified the notice is not com- 
plied with, the authority may serve a 
second notice informing the owner 
that if the fixst notice be not complied 
with within one month thereafter the 
authorities will provide the supply 
themselves and charge him with the 
expenses, and at the end of the month 
they may proceed to do so, if the notice 
be not complied with — unless the 
owner has within twenty-one days of 
the second notice sent to the authority 
an objection to the notice on any of the 
following grounds : (a) that the supfply 


is not required, (6) that the time limited 
for providing the supply is insufficient, 
(c) that it is impracticable to provide 
it at a reasonable cost, (d) that the 
authority ought themselves to provide 
a supply for the district in winch the 
house is situate or render the existing 
supply wholesome, (0) that the whole 
or p£^ of the expenses ought to be a 
charge on the district. Where any 
of such objections is raised the 
authority cannot proceed until author- 
ized by a court of summary juris- 
diction or by the Local Government 
Board. 

The rural sanitary authority are en- 
titled to enter and inspect the water 
supply to* any dwelling-house where 
they have reasonable ground for 
believing that the supply is de- 
fective. 

Drainage. — ^Where a house is with- 
out a drain sufiicient for its effectual 
drainage the local authority may, by 
written notice, require the owner or 
occupier, within a reasonable time, to 
make a drain in accordance with their 
requirements and to empty it into 
sewer, if there be one within 100 ft. of ' 
the house, and if not, into such cesspool 
as they may direct. 

Regulations as to closets and ashpits. 
— ^Where it appears to the local author- 
ity that a house is without a sufficient 
water-closet or privy, or an ashpit 
furnished with proper doors and cover- 
ings, they may enforce the provision 
thereof, by the same means as are 
applicable in the case of insufficient 
drainage. And theflocal authority 
may, after compliance with certain 
formalities, make bye-laws with re- 
gard to closets, etc., and the keeping of 
water-closets supplied with sufficient 
water for flushing. 

Removal of Refuse . — Local autho- 
rities may, and when required by the 
Local Government Board must, them- 
sdves undertake the removal of house 
refuse and the cleansing of closets, 
juihpits and cesspools. If, having 
"^undertakdh to do eo, they fail, without 
reasuuable e^^use, to remove any re- 
fffse or cleanse any closet, etc., for seven 
days after notice in writing from the 
occupier, they will be liable to pay him 
a fine of 55. for every day during wl^ch 
such default continues. 
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Where the local authority have 
undertaken the removal of house re- 
fuse, they may, after complying with 
certain formalities, make bye-laws im- 
posing on the occupier duties in con- 
nexion with such removal so as to 
facilitate the work which the authority 
have undertaken. Such bye-laws 
must, however, be reasonable. 

TRESPASS 

If a person trespass on private 
property he must first be ordered off, 
but if he does not go the occupier of 
the premises, or his representative, 
may exercise such reasonable force as 
may be necessary to remove him ; if 
more than necessary force b9 exercised, 
the person resorting to it will be guilty 
of an assault. The trespasser may be 
prosecuted for assault if he offers any 
resistance. 

A person found in a dwelling-house, 
warehouse, coach-house, stable, or out- 
house or an enclosed yard, garden or 
area, for an unlawful purpose may 
be prosecuted as a rogue and vaga- 
bond. , • 

VACCINATION 

Except in the cases mentioned below, 
the parent of every child born in Eng- 
land or Wales, or where, by reason of 
the death, illness, absence or inability 
of the parent, or other cause, any other 
person has the custody of the child, 
such person must cause it to be vac- 
cinated within six months from its 
birth, and in the event of the operation 
being unsuccessfbl, must cause it to 
be vaccinated again. The person 
responsible may either require the 
public vaccinator for the district to 
attend for the purpose, without fee. 
or may employ a registered medical 
practitioner. If the child is not 
vaccinated within four months after 
its birth, it is the duty of the 
public vaccinator for the district, after 
at least twenty-four hours* notice to 
the parent, to visit the house of the 
child and offer to Vaccinate it. But 
the fact that the public vaccifj- 
ator has omitted to do so does not 
affect the right, which he has, to 
take proceedings against the parent, 
etc., if the child be not duly vaccin. 
ated 


Certifleate of Suocessful Vaeolnatlon. 

— Where the operation has been per- 
formed by a public vaccinator and 
found to be successful, it is his duty to 
send a certificate to that effect to the 
vaccination offfber of the district, and 
on request, he is bound to give the 
parent or other person responsible for 
the child a duplicate of such certificate, 
free of charge. Where the child has 
been vaccinated by a medical practi- 
tioner he must, as soon as he has ascer- 
tained that the result is successful, 
give to the parent, etc., a certificate in 
the proper form, duly filled up and 
signed by him, which must be sent 
by the parent, etc., to the vaccination 
officer within seven days after the 
inspection of the child. No fee is 
payable for the registration of the 
certificate ; on the other hand, failure 
to send it involves a penalty not 
exceeding 20s. 

Cases in which the General Rule will 
be Relaxed. — i. If the public vaccinator 
or the medical practitioner, as the case 
may be, is of opinion that the child is 
not in a fiit and proper state to be 
successfully vaccinated, it is his 
duty to give a certificate to that effect, 
which must be transmitted to the 
vaccination officer for the district in 
accordance with the above provisions 
with regard to certificates of successful 
vaccination. 

2. Where a child, after three un- 
successful attempts, is found to be 
insusceptible of successful vaccination, 
or has already had small-pox, it is 
Ukewise the duty of the public vaccin- 
ator or medical practitioner, as the 
case may be, to certify accordingly. 
Failure to transmit the certificate, 
will involve a penalty not exceeding 
205 . 

3. If within four months from the 
birth of the child the parent or other 
person responsible for it satisfies two 
justices, or a stipendiary or Metropo- 
litan police magistrate, in petty ses- 
sions, that he conscientiously believes 
that vaccination would be prejudicial 
to the health of the child, and within 
seven dajrs thereafter delivers to the 
vaccination officer for the district 
a * certificate by such justices os 
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magistrate of such conscientious objec- 
tion. 

Penalties for Non-Ck)mpliance with Re- 
quirements. — Every parent or other per- 
son responsible for a chSld who neglects 
to have it vaccinated, or after vac- 
cination, to have it inspected in 
order to ascertain the result will, in 
the absence of reasonable excuse, be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 205. 
Moreover, where a person is charged 
with the offence of neglecting to cause 
a child to be vaccinated, he may, 
although found not guilty of such 
offence, be convicted of the offence 
of not transmitting any certificate in 
accordance with the requirements, 
notwithstanding that there be no men- 
tion of the latter offence in the sum- 
mons ; provided, of course, that the 
circumstances justify such conviction. 
Persons committed to prison for 
non-compliance with any order or 
non-payment of fines or costs are, 
however, treated as first-class misde- 
meanants. 

A parent may be summarily de- 
manded to procure the vaccination of 
any of his children under 14 years of 
age if they have not already been suc- 
cessfully vaccinated. The parent will 
in the absence of reasonable ex- 
cuse, be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding 205. But he cannot be 
fined a second time for disobedience 
to the same order ; and after such 
conviction no new order can be 
made. 

Re-VaccInation of Adults at Public Ex- 
pense. — Where the operation of re vac- 
cinating any person is performed on 
hie application by the public vaccina- 
tor without charge, he must attend 
at the same time and place the follow- 
ing week to be inspected, in order that 
the result of the operation may be 
ascertained. On request, a certificate 
of the result will be obtainable. If, 
however, such person fail to attend 
for inspection, he will have to pay 
a fee of 2s, 6 d, for such re-vaccina- 
tion. • 


WILLS 

The making of a will is a matter in 
respect to which legal advice and 
assistance should always be obtained 


if possible, and the following statement 
of the general principles is only in- 
tended as a guide for those who may 
be called upon to make the final settle- 
mentiof their affairs upon an emergency 
or other circumstances which preclude 
the possibility of obtaining profes- 
sional assistance. 

A will must be made in writing 
and should be contained in a 
single sheet, but if more sheets than 
one are used, they should be fastened 
together, and each sheet numbered 
and initialled by the testator and the 
witnesses. 

Any erasure or writing between the 
lines should be avoided if possible, 
but where such exists it must be 
initialled by the testator and the 
witnesses. 

The will must be signed at the end 
by the testator, or by some other per- 
son in his presence and by his direc- 
tion ; and such signature must 
be made, or acknowMged, by the 
testator in the presence of two 
or more credible witnesses** present at 
the same time, who must attest and 
sign the will in the presence of the 
testator. 

A person to whom, or to whose wife 
or husband, any gift is made under the 
will should not be an attesting witness, 
otherwise the gift to him (or to her) 
will be void, though the will itsdUE will 
be good. 

Inasmuch as there must be some one 
to carry out the provisions of the will, 
an executor, or exibutrix (female), 
should be appointed, whose names 
and address should be given in full. 
Usually two executors are appointed, 
in case one should decline, or be un- 
able, to act. 

Taking, therefore, the simplest 
case, namely, where a testator leaves 
all his property to one person, as, 
for instance, to to wife, the will^ould 
read thus ; — 

I, A. B. of hereby revoke all 

form^ wills and ttetamentary disposi- 
tions made by me and declare this to 
oe my last will. I give all my pro- 
perty to my dear wife C. D., and ap- 
point her the sole executrix of my will. 
In witness whereof I have set my 
hand to this my will the day of 

19—. 
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Signed by the above » 
A. B. as his last ' 
will in the presence 
of us, both being] 
present at the same | 
time, who in his' 
presence and in i 
the presence of I 
each other have ! 
hereunto sub- 
scribed our names | 
as witnesses. 

W. X.- 

Address 

X. Y.- 

Address 
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Where property is left to children 
under twenty-one, trustees should be 
appointed to hold it for them until 
they come of age, with power to apply 
the income thereof in the meantime 
for their maintenance and educa- 
tion. The same persons may be 
appointed executors and trustees. 

V^ere it is intended to give a life 
interest only, the property should like- 
wise be left to trustees in trust to 
pay such person the income during 
his, or her, life, and after the 
decease of such person to transfer it 
to whomsoever the testator may 
desire. 

If a person to whom a legacy 
has been given dies in the lifetime 
of the testator, the legacy will (ex- 
cept in the case mentioned below) 
belong to the residuary legatee, if 
such there be, otherwise the property 
comprised in such legacy, being 
undisposed of. will be divided accord- 
ing to the Statute of Distributions, 
that is. among the widow and children, 
etc., in certain shares. The only 
case in which a legacy does not thus 
lapse on the death of the legatee is 
where it is given to the child or other 
issue of the testator, who leaves 
issue living at the testator’s death, 
in which case the legacy goes to the 
gr^dchild or grs^ndchildren, etc., 
the will itself indicates a contrary 
intention. • 

Awill takes effect as if it had been 

.. II tha testator Is unable to sign, the attestation 
diSuld be—** Signed by If. N., ^ the direction 
and hi the preMnee of the testator A. B., iu the 
pciie&oe ol oa both being present, etc." 


made immediately before the death 
of the testator; 

If after a will has been signed 
any alteration is required, it can 
only be msde by means of a 
codicil, which should be in accord- 
ance with the following form : 
This is a codicil to the will of me 

A. B. of , which will bears date 

the .... day of 

Whereas by my said will I have given, 

etc Now I revoke the 

said gift of, etc and in 

lieu thereof I give, etc 

And in all other respects I confirm 
my said will. In witness whereof I 
have to this codicil to my aforesaid 
will set my hand this .... day 
of 

(Attestation required as in the 
case of the will itself.) A.B. 

Who are Capable of Making a Will.^ 

A woman married after January, i, 
1883, can dispose of her property 
by in the same way as any other 
person. A woman married before that 
date can dispose of property belonging 
to her for her separate use, but as 
there may be a difficulty in deter- 
mining the extent of such property, 
she should take advice before making 
a will. A will made by a married 
woman does not require to be re- 
executed after the death of her hus- 
band, A person under twenty-one 
years of age cannot make a valid 
will. Except as above, any person 
of sound mind and understanding 
may make a will. 

Effect of Marriage on a Will.— A 
will, whether made by a man or ft 
woman, is revoked by marriage. . 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACT, 1900— Liability of Em- 
ployer towards Workmen 
ployed in Farming, (hardening, 
Poultry-keeping, etc. 

[Any person who may be liablo 
under this Act to pay compensatfem 
will be well advised to^^insure himsell 
against such liability in one or other 
of the various insurance offices which 
undertake risks of this nature.] 

AppUMtlon ol tbo Aofc— The Act wiU 
apply notwithstanding any conoract 
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to the contrary that may be made 
between an employer and his workman. 

Where the injury sustained by 
the workman is due to the personal 
negligence or wilful a^t of the em- 
ployer or of some person for whose 
acts the employer is responsible, the 
worki^n may either claim compensa- 
tion in the manner provided by the 
Act, or he may bring an action for 
damages against the employer ; but 
in any other case he can only take 
proce^ings under the Act in respect 
to a personal injury caused by an 
accident arising out of and in the 
course of his employment. 

Under the Act in question a per- 
son who habitually employs one 
or more workmen in agriculture is, 
in certain circumstances, liable to 
pay . them compensation, according 
to the scale hereafter specified. 

The term workman for the purposes 
of the Act, includes any person, 
male or female, who, either under 
an agreement of service, apprentice- 
ship or otherwise, earns his, or her, 
living in agricultural emplo3rment, 
whether by way of manual labour 
Of otherwise. And as it is not 
necessary that the work should con- 
sist of manual labour, which means 
something more than manual work, 
persons such as a bailiff or a dairy- 
maid will, so far as the present Act 
is concerned, be within the term work- 
man. 

The expression agriculture is not 
limited to its ordinary meaning, but 
includes horticulture, forestry, and 
the use of land for any purpose of 
husbandry, inclusive of the keeping 
or breeding of live stock, poultry, or 
bees, and the growth of fruit and 
vegetables. 

^ Habitually Employs.*' — There is 
no general rule as to when a person 
may be said to ** habitually ** employ 
labour, but it has been stated that ho 
does not do so if he only emplo3rs work- 
men each year for a particular season or 
period of the yey. On the other luind, 
it does not app&r to be necessary that 
the employment should be for every 
dayof the week, if it is, in fact, regular. 

The employment need not neces- 
sarily be for wages ; and therefore, a 
fanner who habitually emplo3rs one of 


his sons to work for him may be within 
the class of employer to whom the 
Act applies. 

Provided the employer docs, in fact, 
habitually employ at least one work- 
man in agriculture, he will be liable to 
pay compensation, however short a 
time the particular workman who has 
been injured may have been in his 
employment. 

Liability of Employer to com- 
pensate Workmen of Contractor 
engaged to Him. — If an employer to 
whom the Act applies engages a con- 
tractor to do . any of his agricultural 
work he will, provided that no machin- 
ery driven by mechanical power is used, 
be liable to pay compensation to any 
of the contractor's workmen if injured 
either through personal negligence or 
wilful act of the contractor, or under 
circumstances which, if the contractor 
had been an employer to whom the Act 
applies, would have rendered him liable 
to pay compensation. The person who 
employed the contractor will, however, 
be entitled to be indemnified by the 
contractor, in any case where the con-, 
tractor would otherwise have been 
liable in the first instance. 

Where the contractor supplies and 
uses machinery driven by mechanical 
power for the purpose of threshing, 
ploughing or other agricultural work, 
the person who employed him will only 
be liable to his own workmen, if any, 
who may be employed in assisting in 
the work. 

Liability of EMPL>|ryER for In- 
juries CAUSED BY A STRANGER. — 
Where an injury, in respect to which 
compensation is payable under the 
Act, had been sustained by a workman 
under such circumstances that a 
stranger, — ^that is to say, some person 
other than the employer, — is liable to 
pay; damages, the workman may, at lus 
option, either bring an action gainst 
that person to recover damages or 
proceed against his employer for com- 
pensation under the Act, but he cannot 
do boiii. 

^workman engaged in any employ- 
mentto which this Act applies is entitled 
to compensation for personal injury 
caused by an accident arising otd 
of and in the course of the employment. 
Provided that the injury (i.) is such 
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as to disable him for a period of at least 
two weeks from earning full wages 
at the work at which he was employed ; 
and (ii.) was not attributable to liis 
serious and wilful misconduct. 

'* Personal Injury caused by an 
Accident." — ^The word " accident " 
is used in its popular and ordinary 
sense as denoting an unlooked-for mis- 
hap or untoward event which was not 
expected. 

Where a workman in consequence of 
handling wool which had been taken 
from a sheep infected with anthrax, 
contracted the disease, it was held that 
he had been injured by an accident. 
But it has been held to be otherwise, 
where the injury to health is the result 
of a gradual process. 

Where the place and circumstances 
in which a workman is employed in- 
volve a greater than ordinary risk of 
injury by lightning, such an injury 
may be considered as caused by an 
accident arising out of his employ- 
ment. 

The right to compensation is not 
limited to such injuries as may be the 
natural or ordinary consequences of 
the accident. 

Similarly where a workman receives 
personal injuries and death ensues, his 
death may be the result of the injury 
within the meaning of the Act, even 
though, in fact, it may not be the 
natural consequence of it. That this 
is so will be seen from the following 
case : A workman was carrying some 
pipes when ont of them slipped and, 
falling on his foot, inflicted a wound. 
A fortnight afterwards erysipelas super- 
vened, and he subsequently died of 
blood poisoning. It was held that, as 
it could not be shown that there had 
been any new act which gave a fresh 
origin to the after consequences, his 
death, in fact, resulted from the in- 
jury. 

Seale of Compensation, Conditions upon 
Which payable. 

I. Where Total or Partial In- 
capacity FOR Work results from t^ib 
Injury — a weekly payment during the 
incapacity after the second week, not 
exce^ing 50 per cent, of the work- 
oumTs average weekly earnings during 
the previous twelve months, if he has 


been so long employed,' but if 
then for any less period during 
he has been in the employment of mo 
same employer, such wee’'^*’ payment 
not to exceed 

Weekly payments may he reviewed at 
the request either of the employer or 
of the workman, and on such review 
may be ended, diminished or incrc.ased 
— subject to the maximum: nan ely, 

Weekly Payments may he redeemed — 
On the application of the employer, a 
weekly payment, which iias been con- 
tinueil for not less than six months, 
may be redeemed by the payment of a 
lump sum. 

Periodical examination by doctor 
of workman while in receipt of com- 
pensation. — Any workman who is re- 
ceiving weekly payments may bo 
quired to submit himself for or 
tion by a doctor ; and if he ef 
so or obstructs such exan 
right to compensation wil 1 » 
until he has been exam> 

11. Where Death Res' )m the 

Injury 

i. If the wor » ’ zny a. f?i- 

dants wholly . ’ ais eartrr^^ 

at the time of d — WhichevLi i 

the following /':;t the larger : — 

{a) A sur i/i 0 ; or 

{b) A sum O' to his earnings in 
the empi ent of the same em- 
ployer (1 g the three years pre- 
ceding injury. If, however, 

the wor an has not been in the 
employ ! . service for that length 
of tim the three years' earnings 
will 1' ^presented by a sum equal 
to T / times his average weekly 
ear .gs during the time he has 
be actually employed. 

But 111 no case may the sum payable 
exceed £300. 

If any weekly payments have been 
made under this Act to the workman 
before he died, the amount of such pay- 
ments must be deducted from the sum 
otherwise payable on his death. 

ii. If the workman leaves dependants 
who are only partly dependent upon his 
earnings at the time of his death, — Such 
sum as may be agreed upon, or, in de- 
fault of agreement, may be detennined, 

1 That It, by tho emylorWf 
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on arbitration under the Act, to be residence or place of business, or it 
rr > - nable and proportionate to the may be sent by post as a registered 
i ij^ a. y to those dependants; but in no letter. 

case can a sum be awarded which ex- Time within which a Claim muit bb 
needs t^ie ' I'ount payable to those made. — The claim for compensation 

wholly dependent. * must be made within six calendar 

iii. If he leaves no dependants. — The months from the occurrence of the 

reasonable expenses of his medical accident, or, in the case of death, 

attendance and burial, not exceeding within a similar period from the time of 

1 1 o. H ven where there are dependants, death. 

these expenses may apparently bo Medical Examination of Work- 
"akcn into consideration in estimating man. — W here a workman has given 
the compensation payable, provided notice of an accident he must, if so re- 
1 ho limit fixed in the espective cases is quired by the employer, submit him- 
not exceeded. self for examination by a duly qualified 

" Dependants.** — The expression medical practitioner provided and 

' dependants ” means such of the follow- paid by the employer, and if he refuses 

ing persons as were wholly or partly to do so, or»in any way causes obstme- 

dependant upon the earnings of the tion to his being examined, his right to 

v,.)rki.\:\n at the time of his death: compensation, and any proceeding in 

ly, his parents and children, relation to it, will be suspended until 

-eni.? ” includes grandparents and he has been examined. 

. . ai on ts, and “ children “ includes Settlement of Disputes. — Any 

f!'. ./i’ildicn and step-children. A question as to the liability to pay com- 

!>. ij ' f-l J.is, though not born till after pensation or as to the amount payable, 

f ^ ' \A(h, will also be included. or the time during which it is to be 

riCE OF THE accident MUST BE paid, or, in cases where the workman 

V - Proceedings under the Act dies, as to who are his '* dep’endants,** 

L be, maintainable unless notice or the amount payable to any of them, 

iccident has been given as soon if not settled by agreement must be 

.clicable after it happened, and settled by arbitration. For which pur- 
• e the workman has voluntarily pose an arbitrator may be agreed upon 
;»t the employment in which he was by the parties, but in the absence of 
i jured. The notice must give the agreement, the County Court judge of 
workman's name and address, and state the district in which all the parties con- 
t he cause of the injury, not the cause of cerned reside, or if they reside in 
the accident, and the date at which it different districts, of the district in 
was sustained. It may be served by which the accident occurred, will act as 
delivery to the employer or at his such. 

0 
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A LIST OF xoo GOOD BOOKS. 

In compiling the following list no Alice in Wonderland. By Lewis 
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Adam Bede. By George Eliot. Barchester Towers. Bv Anthonv 

Addison's Essays. Trollope, ^ ^ 

^op's Fables. , Bible, The. 
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MARKETING 

Thrifty housewives with only small 
means at their disposal should endea- 
vour to do their own marketing. 
Although it may be both troublesome 
and inconvenient to do so, the manifold 
advantages secured should afford ample 
compensation. The price of many per- 
ishable articles of food is largely in- 
fluenced by the daily supply, and those 
who go to the store or shop are more 
likely to have a fall in the market 
prices brought to their notice. To 
obtain the full benefit of this, buyers 
should understand both the monetary 
and nutritive value of provisions. In 
purchasing perishable food, or some- 
thing one dislikes a repetition of, the 
temptation to buy too liberally because 
it happens to be unusually cheap must 
be resisted. Variety is an important 
factor in the daily fare : and with an 
ever increasing supply of fresh and 
preserved vegetables and fruit, and 
aided by a collection of reliable recipes 
such as those included in the Cookery 
section of this book, monotony may 
be easily avoided. 

Beef. — ^The lean part of beef should 
be firm and elastic to the touch, free 
from moisture and unpleasant odour, 
and when recently killed, bright red in 
colour, but the colour gradually deepens 
until parts exposed to the air becomes 
almost mahogany coloured. The fat 
should be fairly firm and cream 
coloured. Joints off a fairly fat small 
animal with short small rib bones will 
be found economical and of good 
quality. A certain amount of fat is an 
Indication of excellence. Long or flat 
Joints have a large proportion of bone, 


and beef of that class is often of 
inferior quality, although leanness is 
not necessarily an indication of dis- 
ease, but is more often of insufficient 
or improper feeding. 

Hind-Quarter contains s Leg of 
beef rfor stewing); round (prime boiling 
piece); aitch-brae (boiling or roasting) ; 
rump (finest part for steaks); thick 
flank (prime boiling piece) ; thin flank 
boiling); sirloin (roasting.) 

Fors-Quartbr. — Fore-rib (prime 
roasting piece); middle-ribs (economi- 
cal joint lor roasting) ; brisket (for 
salting and boiling) ; chuck and leg-of- 
mutton piece (used for second quality 
steaks) ; dod and sticking (used for 
soups, gravies, stocks, pies, and trim- 
mi^ for sausages) ; shin ; cheek. 

Ihe following is a classification of 
the qualities of meat, according to the 
several joints of beef, when cut up in 
the London manner ; — 

FitsUclass — ^includ^j the sirloin, with 
the kidney suet, the ramp-steak piece, 
the fore-rib. 

S9cwid<iass — the buttock, the thick 
flank, the middle-rib. 

Third-dass — ^the aitch-bone, the thin 
the chuck, the leg-of-mutton 
piece, the brisket. 

Fourth-da$s — ^the neck, dod, and 
sticking-piece. 

Fxfih<las9 — ^the hock, the shin. 

Mutton.— The fat of mutton is 
firmer and whiter than that of beef. 
The ii^an is bright: red in colour, and 
g^ould have a fine grain. Certain 
varieties of large sheep produce the best 
mutton, but generally speaking joints 
off a small plump fairly lean ammal, 
will be found most economical. The 

» „ 
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loin or neck of a long, thin-backed 
sheep has a very small proportion of 
lean meat, and a large amount of bone. 

Hikd-Quartbr is divided intb the 
leg ; the loin — ^two loins, when cut in 
one piece, being called the saddle. 

The Fors-Quarter is divided into 
the shoulder : the neck, the upper part 
being called for distinction, me scrag, 
which is generally af terwardis separated 
from the lower and better joint : the 
breast. The haunch of mutton com- 
prises all the leg, and so much of the 
loin short of the ribs or lap. 

Lamb. — In lamb the flesh should be 
of a faintish white in colour, smooth 
and firm to the touch ; the fat white 
and light in appearance. lt<la cut up 
into rib^ breast, shoulder, loin, leg, 
fore-quarter. 

Pork. — In the best pork the meat is 
fine and close grained, without a 
superabundance of fat. The fat itself 
is firm, solid, and of a pinkish white. 

In a sucking pig the tongue should 
be clean, the flesh pinkish in hue, and 
the skin clear and fresh. 

The side 'is divided with nine ribs 
to the fore-quarter ; and the following 
is an enumeration of the joints in the 
two respective quarters : — 

Hind-Quarter. — Hind-loin, leg, 
belly or spring. 

Fore-Quarter. — Hand, fore-loin. 

Ham and Bacon.— It is difficult to 
give special directions for the selection 
of ham and bacon. As a general rule, 
moderate sized hams are best ; when 
very large they ^e commonly too fat. 
The ordinary n&ethod of testing the 
sweetness of a ham is to run a sharp 
knife or skewer into it close to the bone, 
and if when withdrawn it has an wee- 
able odour, the ham is good ; if the 
blade has a greasy appearance and an 
oflensive smell, the ham is bad. In smalP 
families it is sometimes convenient 
to purchase half a ham instead of a 
whole one; when thus divided it is 
easy to judge of the quality. The 
leM should be firm and bright, the fat 
white, and the smell agreeable. As the 
upper half of a divided ham will of 
course contain the most fat and tlK. 
least bone, and the knuckle end less 
fat and more bone, the purchaser will 
select the one or the other according 
to taste. 


Large bacon is almost always coarse, 
and lean bacon is seldom good. When 
it is intended to be eaten with lean meat 
it can scarcely be too fat ; when boiled 
as a separate dish, a fair amount of lean 
is required. As fn ham, the fat should 
be white, the lean bright red and firm, 
but not hard. 

Veal. — Veal must be fresh killed to 
be good. The lean should be white, 
smooth, and juicy ; the fat, white, 
firm and abundant. Stale veal is 
moist and clammy, the joints are 
flabby, and there is a faint musty 
smell. 

Hind-Quarter. — Hind knuckle or 
hock, fillet, loin chump end, loin, best 
end. 

Fore -Quarter. — Breast, neck, 
shoulder, fore-knuckle. 

Venison. — In venison the fat should 
be clear, bright, and thick, and the 
cleft of the haunch smooth and close. 

Game and Poultry.— In selecting a 
turk$y see that the legs are smooth and 
black, its spurs short breast full, and 
neck long. The eyes, should be bright 
and full, and the feet supple. If 
the eyes are sunk and the feet dry the . 
bird is stale. 

In a young /oted the spurs are short 
and the legs smooth. V^en fresh the 
vent is close and dark. White-legged 
fowls are generally preferred — for no 
special reason, however, except that 
the flesh is whiter. 

A young ^oose a yellowish bill and 

E Uable feet with few hairs on either, 
f the bill and feet are reddish, with 
many hairs, the bird is old, and if the 
feet are d^ it is stale. 

Ducks alio (wild and tame) should 
have pliable feet, the breast should be 
full and hard, and the skin clear. 
Pigeons, Tho vent should be close 
and hard, and the feet ffliable. 

In selecting game pluck a few feathers 
from the under part of the leg ; if the 
skin is not discoloured the bird is fresh. 
M. Soyer says, The age may be knom 
by placing the thumb into the beaki 
and holding the bird op with the jaw 
part; if it breaks it is yo^fing ; if not it 
IS old, and requires keeping longer be* 
fore cooking to be eatable.** 

A hare when fresh killed is stifF and 
red ; when stale, the body is suppld'v 
an4 the flesh in many parts falaiclb 
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If the hare be old the ears will be tough 
and dry, and will not tear readily. 
Rabbits may be judged in the same 
manner. In both the claws should be 
smooth and sharp. In a young hare 
the cleft in the lip is nanow, and the 
claws are readily cracked if turned side- 
ways. 

Fish. — In every kind of fish the 
flesh should be thick and firm, the gills 
red and the eyes bright. If, on press- 
ing the fingers on the flesh, the im- 
pression remains, the fish is stale. 
Freshness is best indicated by the 
smell. Medium-sized fish are generally 
preferable to those which are very 
large or very small. 

Vegetables should be procured as 
fresh as possible. In this respect the 
inhabitants of the metropolis suffer 
some disadvantage. Cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, broccoli, spinach, peas, beans, 
lettuces, cucum^rs, etc., etc., sold in 
London and other big cities have 
always lost some of their flavour by 
being packed and brought to market. 
If in addition they are allowed to get 
stale by lengthened exposure, they are 
scarcely worth eating. 

Carrots, turnips, and parsnips are 
not so quickly spoiled, but are best 
when fresh. Carrots and parsnips are 
preserved by being ** pitted " in 
sand. 

Potatoes, when properly stored, do 
not lose much of their flavour by keep- 
ing. There are a |j^t many varieties 
sold, but the confusion of names, and 
the deterioration of the best qualities 
when grown in unsuitable soib, render 
it impossible to recommend any parti- 
cular kind. Medium-sized potatoes 
are generally the best 

Eggs, Blitter, and Milk.— In choosing 
eggs, apply the tongue to the large end 
of the egg, and, if it feels warm, it may 
be relied on as fresh. Another mode 
of ascertaining the freshness of 
eggs is to hold them to the 
light, and if the egg looks clear, 
it will be tolerably good ; if thick, it 
is stale ; and if there is a black spot 
attached to the shell, it is worthless. 
No egg shoAd be used for culina^ 
purposes with the slightest taint in it, 
as it will render perfectly useless those 
with wl^ it has been mixed. Eggs 
may/ however, be preserved for a 


considerable time without any further 
special precaution than that of keeping 
them in a cool place. A very effective 
method of preserving eggs for winter 
use is to rub a little melted lard over 
each to close the pores, and then to 
pack the eggs in bran or sawdust, not 
allowing them to touch each other. 
Or they may be packed in a vessel, 
and covered with a mixture of freshly 
slaked lime in water mixed to the con- 
sistency of cream. Eggs so preserved 
will keep for months, but the process 
renders the shells very brittle. 

The adulteration of mUk is usually 
limited to the addition of water, but 
as it is more or less injured by being 
conveyej} long distances, it is seldom to 
be obtained in big towns of equal quality 
to that procured in the country. Where 
a supply of really pure and fresh milk 
is not available, the condensed mi/A, 
sold in tins, is invaluable, and under 
most circumstances it is worth while to 
keep a tin or two in the house to meet 
any sudden requirements. One tinful 
mixed with warm water is equivalent 
to nearly two quarts of ordinary milk. 
The condensed milk is made by evapor- 
ating nearly the whole of the water of 
the milk from which it is prepared, 
and adding sugar. 

Butter is made in every agricul- 
tural district. When intended for 
the market, no more salt is added 
in its proportion than is necessary 
to ensure the butter keeping fresh 
for a certain length of time. In the 
North of England and in Wales fresh 
dairy butter is sometimes quite as salt 
as imported salt butter, or Irish butter, 
which is nearly always salted. 

Danish butter is highly esteemed for . 
its fine flavour, but Australian butter 
has an equally good flavour, and it also 
keeps better. For home consumption 
Demish butter will be found a capital 
substitute for fresh butter, but for inde 
purposes, Australian butter is preferred 
because it contains more of what may 
be described as ** body." 

< Butter, with r^ard to its properties 
as food, may be reg^ed nearly in the 
Jight of vegetable oils and animal fats ; 
but it becomes rancid sooner than most 
other fat oils. When fresh, it is very 
wholesome : but should be quite free 
from rancid taste. 
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TIMES WHEN THINGS ABE IN SEASON 


January. 

Fish. — ^Bloaters, brill, cod, cray-fish, 
dor>s eels, flounders, haddock, hake, 
halibut, herrings, lobsters, mussels, 
oysters, plaice, prawns, scallops, skate, 
smelts, soles, sprats, turbot, whiting. 

Meat. — Beef, house lamb, mutton, 
pork, veal. 

Poultry. — Capons, fowls, geese, 
pigeons, rabbits, turkeys 

Game. — Hares, partridges, pheas- 
ants, snipe, wild fowl, woodcock 

Vegetables . — Artichokes (Jerusalem), 
beetroot, broccoli, cabbages (green and 
red), carrots, celery, endiv^, leeks, 
lettuces, onions, sprouts (Brussels), 
parsnips, potatoes, seakale, savoys, 
spinach, watercress. 

Fruit. — Apples, bananas, grapes 
(foreign), nuts, oranges, pears, dried 
fruits. 

February. 

Fish. — Bloaters, brill, cod, crayfish, 
dory, eels, flounders, hake, haUbut, 
herrings, lobsters, mussels, oysters, 
plaice, prawns, shrimps, skate, smelts 
soles, sprats, turbot, whitebait, whiting. 

Meat. — Beef, mutton, house lamb, 
veal. 

Poultry. — Capons, chickens, ducks, 
fowls, geese, pigeons, rabbits, turkeys. 

Game. — Hares, partridges, pheas- 
ants, plovers, snipe, woodcock. 

Vegetables. — Beetroot, broccoli, 
Brus^ sprouts, cabbages, carrots, 
celery, cresses, endive, lettuces, par- 
snips, potatoes, dhvoys, seakale, spin- 
ach, turnips. 

Ffwii.— Apples, grapes (foreign), 
nuts, oranges, pears, rhubarb, dried 
fruits. 

March. 

FwA.—BIoaters, brill, crabs, cray- 
fish, eels, flounders, hake, halibut, 
herrings, lobsters, mullet, mussels, 
oysters, plaice, prawns, salmon, scal- 
lops, skate, smelts, soles, sturgeon, 
turbot, whitebait, whiting. 

Beef, housb lamb, mutton, 
pork, veal. 

JW/ry.— Capons, chickens, duck-*' 
linp, rabbits. 

Game.— Snipe, woodcock. 

■— Asparagus, beetroot, 
broccoli, cabbages, carrots, celery. 


endive, lettuces, onions, parsnips, 
potatoes, savoys, seakale, spinach, 
sprouts, watercress. 

Fruit. — Apples, grapes (foreign), 
nuts, oranges, pears, rhubarb, dried 
fruits. 

April. 

Fish. — Brill, crabs, dor3rs, flounders, 
lobsters, mackerel, mullet (red and 
grey), mussels, 03rsters, prawns, salmon, 
shad, smelts, shrimps, skate, trout, 
turbot, whitebait, whiting. 

Meat. — Beef, lamb, mutton, veal. 

Poultry. — Capons, chickens, duck- 
lings, fowls, guinea fowls, pigeons, 
rabbits. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus, broccoli, 
cabbages, carrots, lettuces, onions 
(spring), parsnips, potatoes, seakale, 
sprouts, spinach, watercress. 

Fruit. — ^Apples, nuts, pears, rhubarb. 

May. 

Fish. — Crabs, crayfish, dory, lob- 
sters, mackerel, mullet (red and grey), 
plaice, prawns, salmon, shad, smelts, 
soles, trout, turbot, whitebait, whiting. 

Meat. — ^Beef, lamb, mutton, veal, 

Poultry. — Chickens, ducklings, fowls, 
green geese, guinea fowls, pigeons, 
rabbits. 

Vegetables, — Asparagus, broccoli 
cabbage, carrots (new), cauliflower 
cucumbers, lettu^, onions (spring) 
potatoes (new), radishes, spinach. 

Frwff.— Apples, gooseberries (green), 
rhubarb. 

June. 

FfsA— Crayfish, eels, halibut, her- 
rings, lobsters, mackerel, mullet, plaice, 
prawns, salmon, sturgeon, soles, trout, 
turbot, whitebait, whiting. 

Meal. — ^Beef, lamb, mutton, veal, 
buck venison. 

Chickens, ducklings, fowls, 
green geese, pigeons, rabbits. 

Vegetables. — ^Artichokes, asparagus, 
broccoli, cabbages, carrots (new), 
cauliflowers, cucumbers, lettuces, 
onions, peas, potatoes (new), radishes, 
spinach, tomatoes. v 

Frw^.— Apples, apricots, cberriM^ 
currants, goosebmes, mdkms, rhu- 
barb, strawberries. 

FciA-^abs, crayfish, dory, iioui^ 
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ders, hake, halibut, herrings, lobsters, 
mackerel, mullet (red and grey), 
prawns, salmon, soles, sturgeon, trout, 
turbot, whitebait, whiting. 

Meat, — Beef, lamb, mutton, .veal, 
buck venison. • 

Poultry. — Chickens, ducklings, fowls, 
green geese, guinea fowl, pigeons, 
rabbits. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes, asparagus, 
beans (broad and French), broccoli, 
cauliflowers, carrots (new), cabbages, 
cucumbers, lettuces, onions, peas, pota- 
toes, tomatoes, vegetable marrows. 

Fruit, — Apricots, cherries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, melons, straw- 
berries. 

August. 

Fish. — Brill, crayfish, cod, crabs, 
dory, eels, flounders, hake, halibut, 
oysters, mullet, prawns, salmon, soles, 
sturgeon, trout, turbot, whitebait, 
whiting. 

Meat. — Beef, lamb, mutton, veal, 
buck vension. 

Poultry. — Chickens, ducks, fowls, 
green geese, pigeons, rabbits. 

Game. — Grouse, leverets, snipe, 
woodcock. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes, beans 
(broad and French), cabbages, carrots, 
cauliflowers, cucumbers, lettuces, 
onions, peas, potatoes, radishes, 
spinach, tomatoes, vegetable mar- 
rows. 

Fruit. — Apricots, currants, goose- 
berries, greengages, plums, straw- 
berries. 

September. 

Fish. — Brill, cod, crabs, dory, 
eels, flounders, hake, halibut, lobsters, 
mullet, mussels, oysters, plaice, prawns, 
salmon, soles, turbot, whiting. 

Meat. — Beef, mutton, pork, veal, 
buck venison. 

Poultry. — Chickens, ducks, fowls, 
geese, larks, pigeons, rabbits. 

Game. — Blackcock, grouse, hares, 
partridges, ptarmigan, snipe, wood- 
cock. 

Ftfgriab/es.— Beans (French), beet- 
root Brussels sprouts, cabbages, 
carrots, cauliflowers, cucumbers, let- 
tuces, onionfl, potatoes, spinach, toma- 
toes vegetable marrows. 

Fiwtf.— Apricots, damsons, grapes, 
greengages, melons, nectarines, peaches, 
plums; quinces. 


October. 

Fish. — Brill, cod, crabs, eels, floun- 
ders, haddocks, hake, halibut, her- 
rings, lobsters, mullet, mussels, oysters, 
plaice, prawns, skate, smelts, soles, 
turbot, whiting. 

Meat. — Beef, mutton, pork, veal, 
doe venison. 

Poultry. — Ducks, fowls, geese, larks, 
pigeons, rabbits, turkeys. 

Game. — ^Black game, grouse, hares, 
partridges, pheasants, plovers, ptarmi- 
gan, snipe, wild duck, woodcock. 

Vegetables. — Beetroots, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, cabbages, carrots, 
celery, lettuces, onions, parsnips, 
potatoes, savoys, spinach, tomatoes, 
vegetable marrows. 

FrwtY.— Apples, bullaces, damsons, 
grapes, medlars, melons, nectarines, 
peaches, pears, pines, plums, quinces. 

November. 

Fish. — Brill, cod, crabs, eels, floun- 
ders, haddocks, hake, halibut, herrings, 
lobsters, mussels, oysters, soles, sprats, 
smelts, turbot, whiting. 

Afeaf.-r-Beef, mutton, pork, doe 
venison. 

Poultry. — Ducks, fowls, geese, larks, 
pigeons, rabbits, turkeys. 

Game. — Black game, grouse, hares, 
partridges, pheasants, plovers, ptarmi- 
gan, snipe, wild duck, woodcock. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes (Jerusalem) , 
beetroots, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, 
cabbages, carrots, celery, onions, 
parsnips, potatoes, savoys, spinach, 
tomatoes. 

Fruit. — Apples, grapes (foreign), 
medlars, melons, oranges, pears. 
December. 

Fish. — Brill, bloaters, cod, eels, 
haddocks, hake, halibut, herrings, 
lobsters, oysters, plaice, prawns, skate, 
smelts, soles, sprats, turbot, whiting. 

Meal. — Beef, mutton, pork, doe 
venison. 

Poultry. — Ducks, fowls, geese, larks, 
pigeons, rabbits, turkeys. 

Game. — Black game, hares, part- 
ridges, pheasants, plovers, sni^, wild 
dut c, woodcock. 

Vegetables. — * Beetroots, Brussels 
^ sprouts, cabbages, carrots, celery, 
endive, onions, parsnips, potatoes, 
savoys, spinach, tomatoes. 

Fruit . — Apples, grapes (foreign), 
medlars, oranges, pears, dried fruits. 
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THE PIANO 

The modem pianoforte has a com- 
pass of seven octaves, or occasionally, 
in full concert grand models, seven and 
a half. If we look at the interior of a 
piano, we shall see that the strings are 
stretched across the composite frame 
of metal and wood, and that |here are 
several bars and strengtheners to 
resist the enormous tension of the taut 
strings. This composite framework 
also includes the wooden sound-board. 
The system of levers which connect 
the hammers which strike the wires, 
with the keys, is called the action, and 
differs slightly in various types of 
pianofortes, but includes the following 
parts : — ^the> key ; the lever which 
raises the hammer; the hammer; 
the string ; the damper ; the button 
which catches the lever after it has 
struck the hammer; the “check"; 
the damper pedal-lifter ; and the 
spring. The damper consists of a 
piece of leather resting on the top of 
the string, and connected to the back 
part of the key by a vertical wire ; and 
its duty is to limit the duhition of the 
note, causing it to cease to sound the 
instant the pre^ure of the finger is 
removed from the key. The “ check " 
is fixed in such a position as to prevent 
the hammer rebounding on the string. 
The action of the right-hand pedal is to 
raise the dampers, and so prolong or 
sustain the sound of the notes. Its 
use in music is shown by the word fied, 
and an asterisk under a chord or note is 
the sign for its cessation. The left- 
hand or damper-pedal diminishes the 
sound, and its employment in music is 
denoted by the w^rds una corda. 
The bass-etrings are all very thick, 
and codkted with a fine coil of copper c 
wire; the thickness, stren^h, ten- 
sion of the strings diminishing from 
the lower to the upper notes. 


The piano snould be kept in a room 
having a fairly even temperature, 
and should be placed as far from the 
fireplace as possible, in such a position 
that it will not be subjected to great 
heat from the fire, nor be in a direct 
draught as between a large window 
and a door. The placing of orna- 
ments. photograph-frames, flower 
vases, or pots of growing plants on the 
top of a piano should not permitted ; 
and all such objects should & removed 
when the instrument is in use. Damp 
will cause discoloration of keys, and 
what is far worse, affect the working 
parts of the action, and rust the wires, 
causing deterioration of tone, and the 
breaking of the string. Unless in use 
for several hours daily, a good piano 
should not require tuning more than 
four times a year, but if subjected to 
a great deal of work, more frequent 
tunings will probably be required. It 
is a great mistake to let a piano be 
untuned for a length of time, or to allow 
any one to play upon an instrument 
that is out of tune ; for the amount of 
keying up" in the first instance, 
necessary to bring the whole compass 
into a true pitch, will unsettle the 
tonality of the instrument and neces- 
sitate repeated attention to keep it up 
to pitch, while nothing can be more 
harrowing to the feelings of those 
obliged to listen, or more destructive 
to the appreciation of true pitch and 
tone by the performer, than playing 
on an out of tune instrument. Only a 
properly qualified pianoforte tunes 
should be wowed to tune the instru* 
ment, as an inexperienced person can 
easily do an incalculable amount ol 
damage, and will certainly not leave 
the instrument *'in tfine." Wheo i 
the piano is not in use. the top board 
or cover should be kept closed, but the f 
cover to the keyboard is better left 
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Open, so that the kc3rs are exposed to 
the light and air, which will help to 
keep them white. The keys may 
from time to time be cleaned with a 
damp washleather, and very carefully 
and thoroughly dried with a soft cloth. 
The front of the piano may also occa- 
sionally be unlatched and removed, 
and the interior carefully dusted with 
a soft dusting brush. Should either 
of the pedsds develop a squeak, the 
mechanism of the pedal shaft should 
be examined, and when the position of 
the squeak has been found, a very 
slight rubbing of blacklead or pre- 
pared French chalk applied ; but this 
must be done with caution, or more 
harm than good will result. Should 
a string be broken, the piano should 
not be played upon until it has been 
removed. It is most advisable to call 
in an experienced tuner to replace the 
broken strings, although new string 
can be purchased from most music 
shops. The replacing of a string may, 
in inexperienced hands, be fraught 
with some amount of danger, not only 
to the instrument, but also to the 
person attempting it, for should the 
string snap while being brought up to 
pitch, and strings may give if not 
carefully adjusted, and curl outwards, 
it may inflict serious injury. The 
removal of a broken string is not, 
however, so serious a matter; the 
upper and under panels in the front of 
the piano must be taken out, and the 
hammer-frame, carrying the ham- 
mers, carefully unlatched and removed, 
then the two halves of the broken wire 
can be unfastened from the top peg 
and bottom pin, and the hammer- 
frame and fronts replaced. 

The performer should be seated 
immediately in front of the centre of 
the keyboard, upon a seat sufficiently 
high to bring the elbows as they rest 
against the sides of the body, slightly 
higher than the wrists when the fingers 
rest in position upon the keys. The 
hands must be hdd in position over 
the keyboard in such a way that the 
fingers are arc^ over the keys, but 
not curved inwards, the wrists being 
slightly above the levd of the keyboard. 
In the correct position the back of the 
hand when the finger tips are resting 
lightly 6fl the keys, should be sufficiently 


level to firmly balance, a penny. In- 
deed one of the best exercises for 
developing the finger muscles, is to 
balance a penny upon the back of the 
hand while each finger in turn is raised 
and lowered upon the key, and to 
practise scales of three octaves, keep- 
ing a penny balanced on the l^k of 
each hand. Chords must be struck 
by the raising and lowering of the 
hands from the wrist, keeping the arm 
from elbow to wrist at rest. The be- 
ginner should not at first practise 
for more than twenty minutes to half 
an hour at a time, but as the muscles 
of the hands and wrists become more 
supple the period may be lengthened, 
though i^ is always inadvisable for 
children up to the age of sixteen to 
practise for more than an hour at a 
time. Music for the pianoforte is 
written in two staves, and with the 
treble and bass clefs. The treble or 
G clef fixes G above middle C, and the 
names of the notes in the spaces of a 
stave bearing the treble or G clef 
are, F, A, C, £. while the names of the 
notes on the lines are £, 0, B, D, F. 
The bass clef fixes F below middle 
C, and the names of the notes in the 
spaces of a stave bearing the bass 
clef are A, C, £, G, and the lines, 
G, B, D, F, A. The greater part of 
the time given to practice should be 
devoted to scales and rhythmic 
melodic exercises. Thus a student 
who has made sufficient progress to 
practise for an hour at a time, should 
allocate the first half-hour to scales and 
technical exercises, f;nd the second 
half-hour to the study of a movement 
from a sonata and some lighter modem 
composition, giving at least a quarter 
of an hour to the former. 

THE VIOLIN 

The violin consists of a wooden body 
or sound chest, formed of two slightly 
arched surfaces, called the back and 
belly, having a curve or hollow on 
each side in the middle forming a 
waist, united by t^^e sides or ribs ; and 
projecting beyond this body, a neck or 
;finger-board terminating in a scroll 
or head which carries the pegs. The 
lour strings are fastened at one end 
to che belly by a tail piece usua]ly|made 
of ebony, and at the other to the tuning 
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pegs in the scroll by means oi' which 
they are tightened or loosened as may 
be required. The strings as they pass 
from the tail-piece to the scroll, are 
raised above the belly of the violin by 
a bridge, which is supported in the 
interior by a sound-post on the right 
and the base-bar on the left. Imm^- 
ately on each side of the bridge there 
are two sound holes opposite each other 
in the belly of the instrument resem- 
bling in form the long s in old print. 
The four strings are of gut, the lowest 
being covered with fine silver wir®; 
the strings are tuned in fifths, the 
highest or first string being tuned to 
the second £ above middle C, the £ 
on the fourth space of the treble clef, 
and the other three are tuaed to the 
A, D, and G, in succession below it. 
The bow used in playing the violin 
is made of horsehair, upon which, 
from time to time, a little fine rosin is 
rubbed to make it bite " or grip the 
strings and cause them to vibrate. 
The powdered rosin should not be 
allowed to collect on the body of 
the violin, as it has a deadening 
effect which spoils the tone, therefore 
a silk handkerchief should always be 
kept in the violin case for the purpose 
of dusting the instrument after it has 
been played upon. The violin should, 
when not in use, always be kept in 
a properly constructed case, with a 
soft silk handkerchief to protect it 
from any trace of damp. In some 
compositions written for the violin, 
passages will be found marked with 
the words con ^sordino, which means 
that a little mstrument called the 
mute, or sordino, is to be placed on the 
bridge during the performance of the 
passage or movement. The effect of 
the mute is to greatly reduce or soften 
the tone. Other passages will be 
found marked pizzicato, i.e, with the 
finger, and mean that the strings are 
to be plucked bv the first finger of the 
right hand, the (thumb resting against 
tiie side of the finger-board to give the 
necessary support.. Each shift of the 
Idft hand up the finger-board, is called 
a position; thus when the hand is 
nearest the scroll so that the firtil 
finger will when pressed on each string 
produce the next note above the open 
String, i.e. will sound A on the G 


string. £. on the D, B on the A, and 
F on the £ string, it is said to be the 
First Position ; when the first finger is 
used tojBtop the notes B, F, C. G, the 
hand is in the Second Position, and 
when the first l^ger stops C, G, D, A, 
across the strings, the muid is in the 
Third Position, and so on for each shift. 
Pure and true intonation is every- 
thing in violin pla)ring, and depends 
upon the ear being trained to appreci- 
ate the least falseness of pitch, to the 
evenness of pressure of the fingers on 
the left hand as they press or stop the 
strings, and to the perfect sweep and 
pressure of the bow upon the strings, 
governed by the right hand. No in- 
strument can be compared with a good 
violin, in the hands of a gifted and 
sympathetic performer, in power of 
expression and wide range of tone. 
At the same time it is the most exact- 
ing of all instruments, demanding 
constant practice on the part of the 
performer. The study of the violin 
should be commenced as young as 
possible, so that ears and fingers may 
be got into perfect training while they 
are still sensitive and supple. 

THE VIOLONCELLO 
The violoncello is very similar in 
construction to the violin, and is held 
between the knees of the performer. 
It is tuned in fifths, the first string 
sounding A on the fifth line of the bass 
clef, and the other three strings sound- 
ing respectively the D, G, and C 
b^low. Music for the violoncello is 
usually written in the bass clef, but 
the tenor and treble clefs are used ^ 
for the upper registers. The quality ' 
of tone in a good instrument, it 
singularly sweet and sympathetic. 

THE MANDOLINE 
The back of the body of the man- 
doline is composed of a number of 
narrow pieces of different kinds of 
wood, brat into shape and glued to- 
eether. On the open upper side of the 
body is fixed the sounding-board, with 
the fretted finger-board neck and head 
similar to that of the guitar, but 
course much shortra, This four douida 
wire strings are tuned in fifths likis 
the violin, the upper douhla strinc 
sounding the B ^ w topspaM of 
treble clef, and the other tmee 
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strings the A, D, G in succession be- 
low. The instrument is played with 
a small oval-shaped plectrum made of 
tortoiseshell or some similar material, 
and is held lightly between the middle 
finger and thumb of tl^a right hand, the 
hand being gently arched over the 
sounding-board, and the strings struck 
with the loose movement of the hand. 
The fingers of the left hand arc placed 
firmly between the frets on the finger- 
board, and the various positions are 
obtained by sliding the hand up or down 
in the same way as with the violin. 
Unless the mandoline is supported by a 
broad ribbon passed over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm, a 
sitting position is the most com- 
fortable when playing. 

THE BANJO 

The banjo is naturally associated 
with the troups of so-called negro 
minstrels, who were responsible for 
its introduction into England. like 
most novelties, it attracted a great 
deal of notice when it first arrived, and 
became for a time a fashionable craze. 
On account of its somewhat strident 
nasal twang, due to the parchment 
drum sounding-board, it does not com- 
pare favourably with the guitar for 
vocal accompaniments. It is still fairly 
popular as a solo instrument. The 
most generally used model now is the 
five string banjo, although formerly 
banjos with six and even seven strings 
had their devotees ; but the five- 
stringed has become the recognized 
standard t3rpe. Like the guitar, the 
strings of &e banjo sound an octave 
lower than written, the notes appear- 
ing on the treble stave as follows ; — 
1st string D on fourth line, of treble 
stave, 2nd string B, 3rd string G, 4th 
string middle C below the stave, 5th 
string G above the stave (the octave 
of the 3rd string). The fimt, second, 
third, and fifth strings are of gut, and 
the fourth of silk overspun with sil- 
vered ^e. The positions, and 
fingering are very similar to that of the 
guiter. The performer should be 
seated with th^rim of the banjo resting 
on the upper part of the right leg. The 
body should lean slightly forward, 
BO &at the upper part of the hoop 
rests lightly ag^nst the right side of 


the chest for support. The right fore- 
arm resting on the edge of the rim just 
above the tailpiece, so that the hand 
is directly over the bridge. In play- 
ing, the strings are made to vibrate 
cmefiy with the thuinb, first, and 
second finger of the right hand, the 
third finger coming into play when 
chords of four notes are required. To 
facilitate rapid execution a string is 
sometimes pulled with a finger of the 
left hand, and is termed the snap.*' 
Thimble flaying is executed by means 
of a specially manufactured thimble, 
placed over tiie finger-nail of the first 
finger of the right hand, and is chiefly 
us^ for solos accompanied by the 
piano. 

• 

SOL-FA SYSTEM 
The credit of the main principles of 
the Tonic Sol-fa system of music is due 
to Miss Glover, a teacher at Norwich, 
and these principles were later de- 
veloped by the Rev. John Curwen. 
The system places special emphasis 
upon the fact that there is in reality 
but one scale in music, which is raised 
or lowered according to the pitch of the 
key. The seven notes of the diatonic 
seme are represented by Miss Glover's 
modification of the Solfeggio syllables 
which she converted into Doh, J?ay, 
Ftfk, SoK Lahf T $ ; Doh always 
standing for tiie keynote in whatever 
key the music is written. In the 
written music of the Sol-fa system, 
only the initial letters of the Solfeggio 
syllables are used. Higher octaves of 
a given note are distinguished by a 
figure placed against' and slightly 
above the initial letter, thus d\ 
r^, or d', r*, and so forth ; and in the 
same way the lower octave is distin- 
guished by the figures placed below 
the initials — d^, rj, m^, or dj, r^, m^, 
etc. The name of the key is prefixed 
to a tune as its signature, thus : ** Key 
A,’* “Key D,** etc. In aXL major 
keys doh is the keynote, and in aXL 
minors /aA is the keynote. Rhythm is 
indica < 4 by a long perpendicular line 
which precedes 4 he stronger and 
louder accent. The colon : signifies 
the softer accent, and a short perpendi- 
cular line an accent of medium force. 
A note following immediately an 
accent mark, is considered to occupy 
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the time from that accent to the next, exercises in a close room is to caxty 


The continuance of a previous note 
through another pulse or beat is indi- 
cated by a horizontal line. A dot 
divides a pulse or beat into equal 
subdivisions, a dot placed after a 
horizontsd mark of continuance, indi- 
cates that the previous note is to be 
continued through half that beat. A 
comma is used to indicate that the 
note preceding it fills a quarter of the 
time from one accent to the next ; a 
dot and comma together three-quar- 
ters, while an inverted comma , 
denotes that the note preceding it 
fills one-third of the time from one 
accent to the next. An unfilled space 
represents a rest or pause.* Although 
the system has gained many adherents, 
there are many objections to it owing 
to its eliminating that direct indication 
of both absolute and relative pitch to 
the eye which exists in the ordinary 
notation, its limited applicability to 
instrumental music, and the fact that 
its acquirement does not, like that ql 
the ordinary notation, introduce the 
student tc the great world of musical 
literature. 

SINGING 

Singing is at once the most natural, 
the most pleasing, and the most 
healthful form of musical recreation. 
It should be encouraged in children 
and all youn^ people, of both sexes ; 
as vocal exerases, if properly practised^ 
all tend to develop the chest and ab- 
dominal muscles, and the lungs, and 
to keep the ^lood well oxygenated 
and therefore in a healthy condition. 
If the following simple exercises and 
rules are observed, the singing; voice 
may be developed and its quality and 
stren^ greatly increased. I^oper 
breaming exercises are of the greatest 
importance, and should be practised 
most methodically, because they will 
not only help in the development of 
the voice, but will greatly improve the 
general health. The best time to 
practise dej^ breathing is on rising 
in the morning, and just before retiring 
at night, before any tight fitting gair- 
ments have been donned. It is very 
important that the windows are open, 
SO that the room is filled with fresh 
pure air^ ibr to practise breathing 


the vitiated poisonous atmosphere 
directly to the lungs. Standing per- 
fectly erect, the body only clothed in 
loose garments so as to give perfect 
freedom to thS chest, neck, and ab- 
domen, draw the shoulders well back, 
but not in a strained position, and 
place the hands lightly on the hips 
with the elbows held close to the body. 
The head should be very slightly 
tlirown back. Expel the breath 
through the open mouth. Then close 
the mouth and slowly draw in the air 
through the nostrils, taking as deep an 
inspiration as possible, so the lungs 
become fully inflated. Hold the 
breath for a moment, and then once 
more expel it steadily and slowly 
through the open mouth. Again shut 
the mouth and take a slow deep in- 
spiration through the nostrils, hold for 
a moment, and expel, and continue the 
exercise for five to ten minutes. Start 
with a couple of minutes morning and 
night, gradually prolonging the time 
as the muscles become supple through 
practice and use. Find with the help 
of the piano the natural compass of 
your voice, i.e. those notes which you 
can produce without the least effort 
and without sensation of contraction 
of the throat muscles. Then take the 
six middle notes for practice, and use 
the syllables La, Fa, for singing them. 
Stand by the piano in an easy, erect 
position, with the shoulders well back 
and the head up, strike the note you 
are going to sound, take a deep 
inspiration through the nose, and then 
opening the mouth fairly wide sing the 
note to the syllable La, allowing the 
breath to escape slowly, noiselessly, 
and steadily, so that the volume of 
sound is clear, sustained and steady in 
pitch. Practise each of the six notes 
&om the middle register of the voice 
in this way, and when they can always 
be produced clearly and purely, fifid 
not before, gradually increase their 
number, taking alternately one higher 
and one lower, until the whole naWal 
compass has been developed. Vl^en 
you have developed an octave in tb^ 
manner, practise singing each note to 
its proper Solfeggio syllable. In thii 
way the voice wiU M naturslly god 
tr^y devel(^d« 
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A LIST OF CHRISTIAN NAMES AND THEIR MEANINGS 


NAMES OF MEN. 

Aaron, inspired, lofty. 

Abel, breath, fleeting, vanity. 

Abijah, one to whom God is a father. 
Abner, father of light. 

Abraham, father of a multitude. Dim. 
Abe. 

Absalom, father of peace. 

Adam, red earth, or man of earth. 
Adelph, Adolphus, noble hero, or 
happiness and help. Dim. Dolph. 
Adrian, one who helps. 

Alan, harmony, or Hound. 

Alaric, king, or ruler of men. 

Albert, ail bright, or illustrious. Dim. 
Bertie. 

Alexander, defender of men. Dim. 

Aleck, Sandy, Sawnie, 

Alfred, wise counsellor. Dim. Alf. 
Algernon, having a beard. 

Allan, same as Alan, which see. 
Alonzo, same as Alphonso, which see. 
Alphonso, ready or willing to help or 
do. 

Ambrose, immortal, of divine origin. 
Amos, a burden, or brave and strong. 
Andrew, manly, strong and courageous. 
'Dim. Andy. 

Anselm, safeguard of God. 

Anthony, Antony, invaluable, deser- 
ving praise. Dim. Tony. 

Archibfdd, bold and brave or holy 
prince. Dim. Archie. 

Arnold, one who maintains honour, or 
..strong and swift as an eagle. 
Asihor, noble, of high birth. 

Asa, physician, healer. 

Athanasius, immortal, deathless. 
Athelstan, stone of honour, noble 
stone. 

Aubrey, powerful over spirits. 
Augustin, Augustine, Austin, Augustus, 
imperial, of exalted rank, worship- 
ful. Dim. Gus, Gussy. 


Baldwin, brave and bold friend. 

Bardolph, a famous helper. 

Barnabas, Barnaby, son of consolation, 
son of a prophet. 

Barnard, Bernard, bold and strong as a 
bear. 

Bartholomew, a son fit for wars. Dim. 
Bat, Barty. 

Basil, royal, kingly. 

Beaumont, a beautiful hill. 

Bede, prayer, supplication. 

Benedict, blessed. 

Benjamin, son of the right hand. 

Bernard, bold as a bear. 

BS±ram, bright, illustrious. 

Boniface, a benefactor or well-doer. 

Brian, strong, having a loua voice. 

Caesar, having much hair, or cut away, 
some say blue-eyed. 

Caleb, a dog. 

Calvin, bald, having no hair. 

Cecil, dim of sight. 

Charles, of a noble spirit, manly and 
strong. Dim. Charlie. 

Christian, belonging to, or a follower of 
Christ. Dim. Christie. 

Christopher, bearing Cl)Xist. 

Clarence, illustrious. “ » 

Claude, Claudius, lame. 

Clement, kind-hearted, merciful, mild 
in temper. 

Conrad, able in counsel, resolute. 

Constant, Constantine, firm, faithful, 
resolute. 

Cuthbert, known to fame. 

Cyprian, a man of Cyprus. 

Cyril, commanding, lordly. 

Cyrus, the sun. 

Dan, a 1 adge or lawgiver. 

Daniel, a divine ]u(^, or judge ap- 
pointed by God. 

Dayid, well-beloved. Dim. Dave, 
Davy. 

Demetrius, belonging to Demeter or 
Ceies, 
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Denis, Dennis, a form of Dionysius, 
which see. 

Dionysius, belonging to Dion3rsus, or 
Bacchus, the god of wine. 

Donald, proud imperious chief. 

Douglas, dark and grey. 

Duncan, a chief of dark complexion. . 
Dunstan, most high. 

Ebenezer, stone of help. 

Edgar, one who protects the posses- 
sions of others, or happy in honour. 
Edmund, defender of property, or 
happy in peace. Dim. Eddy. 
Edward, defender of property, or 
happy as a keeper. Dim. Ned, 
Teddy. 

Edwin, one who wins possessions. 
Egbert, ever bright, or famous as a 
swordsman. 

Eldred, terrible in war. 

Kleazar, helped by God. 

Eli, a foster son. 

Elias, same as Elijah. 

Elihu, God the Lord. 

Elijah, Jehovah the Lord. 

Elisha, the salvation of God. 

Ellis, a form of Elisha, which see.' 
Emmaniiel. or Manuel, God with us. 
Eneas, worthy of praise. 

Enoch, dedicated to God. 

Enos, man. 

Ephraim, extremely fruitful. 

Erasmus, lovable, worthy to be loved. 
Erastus, amiable, worthy to be loved. 
Eric, kingly, brave, powerful. 

Ernest, earnest, serious. 

Esau, hairy. 

Eugene, well bom. 

Eusebius, g<j^ly, devout, 

Eustace, firmly fixed, strong. 

Evan, British form of John, which see. 
Everard, brave and strong. 

Ezekiel, the strength of God. Dim. Zeke. 
Ezra, assistance, aid, help. 

Felix, happy, prosperous. 

Fer^nand, fierce, brave, valiant. 

Festus, happy, glad, rejoicing. 

Francis, free. Dim. Frank. 

Frederic, or Frederick, itbounding in 
peace, peaceful ruler. Dim. Fred. 
Gabriel, messenger, or strength of God. 
Garret, a form ^f Gerald or Gerard, 
which see. 

Geoffrey, same as Godfrey, which<see. 
George, a husbandman, one who tills 
the soil. Dim. Georgia. 

Gerald. C^rard, strong and able in the 
use of weapons. 


Gideon, one who breaks. 

Gilbert, bright as gold, famous. Dim. 
Gil. 

Giles, a kid or young goat. 

Godfrey, at peace with God 
Gk>dwin, goo£ or fortunate in war. 
Gregory, watchful, wary. 

Griffith, having great faith. 

Gustavus, a warrior, one brave and 
valiant in fight. 

Guy, a leader or general. 

Hannibal, a gracious lord. 

Harold, a champion leader of men. 
Henry, a rich or powerful chief. Dim. 
Hal. Harry. 

Hector, a brave defender. 

Herbert, glory of soldiers. 

Hercules, the glory of Hera or Juno. 
Herman, a valiant soldier. 

Hezekiah, one who cleaves to the Lord. 
Hilary, cheerful, merry. 

Hiram, noble and illustrious. 

Horace, Horatio, worthy to be beheld. 
Hosea, salvation. 

Howel, sound or whole. 

Hubert, bright in soul or spirit, some 
say bright-coloured. Dim. Bertie. 
Hugh, Hugo, high, lofty. 

Humphrey, guardian of house and 
home, or domestic peace. 

Ichabod, the glory has gone. 

Ignatius, bold, ardent, fiery. 

Ingram, raven, or according to some 
pure as an angel. 

Inigo, a form of Ignatius, which see. 
Ira, watchful, wary. 

Isaac, laughter. Dim. Ike. 

Isaiah, salvation of the lord. 

Ivan, Russian form of John, which see. 
abez, one who causes pain, 
acob, a supplanter. Dim. Jake. 
James, a form of Jacob, which see. 

Dim. Jem or Jim, Jemmy or Jimmy. 
Japheth, increase, extention. 

Jason, one who heals. 

Jasper, meaning doubtful, but per- 
il^ shining or radiant. 

Jedddiah, beloved of God. 

Jeffrey, a form of Geoffrey, which see. 
Jeremiah, eaihlted of the Lord, 
teremy, a form of Jeremiah, which see. 
Jerome, sacred or nply name. 

Jesse, wealth, riches. 

Joab, fatherhood, or Jehovah ^ hie 
father. 

J ob, afflicted, sorrowfui. " ; 

oel, the Lord is God* 
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John, the gracious gift of God, or the 
grace of the Lord. Dim. Johnny, 
Jack. 

J onah, Jonas, a dove, 
onathan, the gift of the Lord, 
oscelin, just and fair, 
oseph, addition, or He shall add. 
Dim. Joe. 

Joshua, saviour, or one who saves. 
Josiah, Josias, given by God, or the 
fire of the Lord. 

Julian, belonging to, or descended from 
Julius. 

Julius, having soft hair. 

Justin, Justus, just, honourable. 
Kenelm, a defender of his family. 
Kenneth, a leader of men. 

Lancelot, a little servant or messenger, 
or a little warrior. 

Lambert, endowed with land, illus- 
triqus as an owner of land. 
Laurence, crowned with laurels. Dim. 
Larry, Lawrie. 

Lawrence, a form of Laurence, which 
see. 

Lazarus, bereft of help, or God will 
help. 

Leander, a lion-like man.' 

Lemiiel, formed by God. 

Leonard, lion-hearted, or brave as a 
lion. 

Leonidas, resembling a lion. 

Leopold, a ^fender of the people, or 
bold in the people's cause. 

Lewis, courageous soldier, or brave and 
bold in battle. 

Lionel, young lion. 

Llewellyn, Llewellin, lightning. 
Lorenzo, a form of Laurence, which 
see. 

Louis, a form of Lewis, which see. 
Lubin, a friend well-beloved. 

Lucian, belonging to, or descended 
from Lucius. 

Lucius, born at dawn of day, or shining 
as the dawn. 

Ludovic, a form of Lewis, which see, 
Luksr a wood or grove of trees. 
Lather, famous warrior. 

Lothair, a form of Luther, which see. 
Lycurgus, one who drives away wolves, 
h^oc, kind, benevolent. 

Idalachi, the meil^enger of God. 
Manasseh, forgetful, careless. 

Marcius, a form of Marcus, w]4ch see. 
Marcus, a hammer, or sprung from 
Mars. 

Mamaduke, noble and powerful. * 


Martin, martial, warlike, sprung from 
Mars. 

Mark, a form of Marcus, which see. 

Mathew, the gift of God. Dim. Mat 
or Matty. 

Matthias, a form of Mathew, which 
ft: see. 

Maurice, dark in colour, sprung from a 
Moor. 

Maximilian, the greatest or most 
illustrious ^milian (Latin). Dim. 
Max. 

Meredith, protector of the sea, or the 
roaring of the waves. 

Micah, who is like God ? 

Michael, who is like God ? Dim. 
Mickey, Mike. 

Miles, a soldier. 

Morgan, a scholar, or one whose 
‘ business is on the waters. 

Moses, drawn from the waters. 

Napoleon, lion of the grove. 

Nathan, a gift. 

Nathaniel, the gift of God. 

Neal, Neil, dark, swarthy. 

Nehemiah, the consolation or comfort 
of the I^d. 

Nicholas, victory of the pi^ople, or 
victorious over the people. 

Noah, rest, consolation. 

Noel, relating to Christmas, or born at 
Christmas. 

Nonus, the ninth in order of birth. 

Norman, a man of tlie north country, 
or one born in Normandy. 

Obadiah, the servant of the Lord. 

Obed, one who serves God. 

Octavius, the eighth in order of birth. 

Oliver, an olive tree or jplive branch. 

Orestes, a dweller on the mountains. 

Orlando, fame of the land. 

Oscar, one who rushes to the fight. 

Osmond, Osmund, peace at home, 
protection of God. 

Oswald, ruler of a house, or the power 
of GodT 

Owen, of noble descent, or young 
warrior. 

Ozias, the s&ength of God. 

Patrick, one of noble birth. Dim. 
Paddy, Pat. 

Paul, little, of smalPstature. 

Paulinus, little Paul, being a diminu- 
tive of the name Paul. 

Porcival, a place in France. 

Peregrine, a stranger or foreigner. 

Peter, a rock or stone. 

Philander, a lover of men. 
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Philemon, friendly, affectionate. 

Philip, a lover of horses. Dim. Phil. 

Phineas, bold of countenance. 

Pius, holy, devout. 

Polycarp, much fruit, fruitful. 

Ptolemy, renowned in war. 

Quartus, fourth in order of birth. 

Quentin, or Quintin, a form of Quintus, 
which see. 

Quintus, fifth in order of birth. 

Ralph, a form of Rodolph, which see. 

I^ndal, tame wolf, or helpful. 

Ranulph, a form of Randal, which see. 

Raphael, the healing of the Lord. 

Raymond, Raymund, peace or protec- 
tion. 

Reginald, powerful king or ruler. 
Dim. Reggy. e 

Reuben, a son. 

Reynold, a form of Reginald, which see. 

Richard, powerful, good or Idnd- 
hearted. Dim. Dick. 

Robert, famous or powerful in counsel. 
Dim. Bob, Rob, Robin. 

Robin, a diminutive of Robert, which 
see. 

Roderic, or Roderick, illustrious, 
possessing fame and renown. Dim. 
Rory. 

Rodolph, hero of renown, 

Roger, powerful with the spear, or able 
in counsel. Dim. Hodge. 

Roland, famous through the land. 

Rowland, a form of Roland, which see. 

Rudolph, a form of Rodolph, which see. 

Rufus, red or reddish. 

Rupert, a form of Robert, which see. 

Samson, or Sampson, a little son or a 
son that Mngs joy. 

Samuel, sought of God, or heard of 
God. Dim. Sam, Sammy. 

Saul, desired or requested. 

Sebastian, one who should be rever- 
enced, venerable. 

Septimus, seventh in order of birth. 

Seth, appointed. 

Sextus, sixth in order of birth. 

Shadrach, having joy on the way. 

Sidney, a conqueror. 

Sigismund, one who conquers and 

► protects. 

Silas, a form or cbntraction of Silvanus, 
which see. 

Silvanus, or Sylvanus, a dweller in a 
wood. 

Silvester or Sylvester, bom in the 
woods or in the country. 

Simeon* hearing and accepting. 


Simon, a form of Simeon, which see. 
Solomon, a man of peace, or peaceable. 

Dim. Sol. 

Stanley, staunch. 

Stephen, a crown or garland. Dim. 

Steve, Steehie. 

Swithin, powerful friend. 

Tertius, third in order of birth. 
Thaddeus, wise, prudent. 

Theobald, bold in the cause of the 
people. 

Theodore, the gift of God, or given by 
God. 

Theodoric, having power among the 
people. 

Theodosius, given by God. 

Theophilus, a lover of God. 

Thomas, a twin. Dim. Tom, Tommy. 
Timothy, one who fears God. Dim. 
Tim. 

Titus, meaning not certain. 

Tobias, goodness of God, or distin 
piished by God. Dim. Toby. 
Tristam, or Tristram, sorrowful in 
countenance, grave, sad. 

Tybalt, a form of Theobald, which see. 
tHysees, one who hates his fellow>men. 
Urban, born in the town, and therefore 
courteous, polite. 

Uriah, light of God. 

Valentine, powerful, strong. Dim. 
Val. 

Victor, a conqueror. 

Vincent, conquering, overcoming. 
Vivian, living or lively. 

Walter, a leader of soldiers. Dim. 
Wal, Wat, Watty. 

William, helmet of defence, protector. 

Dim. Will, WUly and BUI, Billy. 
Wilfred, strong and peaceful. 

Zaccheus, pure, innoqent. 

Zachariah, Zachary, mindful of the 
Lord. 

Zechariah, a form of Zachariah, which 
see. 

Zedekiah, the justice of the lord. 
Zenas, given by Zeus or Jupiter. 
Zephaniah, hidden by God. 

NAMES OF WOMEN 

Abigail, father's delight. Dim. Abby* 
Ada, a form of Edit^, which see. 
Adela, a princem, woman of noble 
birth or royal birth. 

Adelaide^ a form of Adela, which see. 
AdeUna, diminutive form of AdeHne, 

,, which see. 
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Adeline, one of royal birth, a princess. 

Dim. Addy, Elsie. 

Agatha, good, kind-hearted. 

Agnes, pure, chaste. 

Aileen, an Irish form of Helen, which 
see. * 

Alberta, all bright, or illustrious. 
Alcthea, reuth, truthful. 

Alexandra, Alexandrina, defender of 
men. 

Alice, a princess, noble. Dim. AUie, 
Ally, Elsie. 

Alicia, a form of Alice, which see. 
Alma, gracious. 

Almira, of high birth. 

Althea, one who heals. 

Amabel, lovable, beloved. 

Amanda, worthy to be loved. 

Amelia, busy, active in business. 

Dim. Milly. 

Amy, loved, beloved. 

Angelica, like an angel. 

Angelina, like an angel. 

Ann, or Anne, grace or gracious. 
Anna, a form of Ann, which see. 
Annette, diminutive of Ann, which 
see. 

Antoinette, priceless, invaluable. Dim. 
Netty or Nettie. 

Antonia or Antonina, invaluable, in- 
estimable. 

Arabella, a beautiful altar. Dim. 
Bel, Bella, Belle. 

Augusta, imperial or of exalted rank. 
Aurelia, golden or like gold. 

Aurora, redness of the morning, fresh 
and bright. 

Barbara, foreign or strange. Dim. 
Bab. 

Beata, blessed, or making happy. 
Beatrice, or Beatrix, making happy. 
Dim. Beattie. 

Belinda, meaning uncertain, perhaps 
coined by Pope after Latin form. 
Bella, beautiful. 

Bene^cta, blessed. 

Btftha, bright, beautiful. 

or Betsey. Dim. of Elizabeth, 
which see. 

Bianca, a form of Blanch, which see. 
Blanch, or Blanche, white, fair. 

Bona, good. 

Bridget, strength» or brightness. Dim. 
Biddy. 

Camilla, swift of foot, or according to 
some, one who attends at a sacrifice. 
Carlotta, a form of Chariottei which 

see. • 
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Caroline, of a noble spirit, strong. 
Dim. Caddie, Carrie. 

Cassandra, a reformer of men, or one 
who causes love. 

Catharine or Catherine, pure. Dim. 
Cassie, Kate, Kitty. 

Cecilia, dim of sight. Dim. Cis, Sis, 
Sisley. 

Cecily, Sesily, a form of Cecilia, which 
see. 

Celestine, heavenly. 

Celia, meaning uncertain, name prob- 
ably coined after Latin form. 

Charity, love, goodness of heart. 

Charlotte, of a noble spirit. 

Chloe, a greex%herb, flourishing. 

Christiana, belonging to or a follower 
of Christ. • Dim. Chrissie. 

Christine, or Christina, forms of Chris- 
tiana, which see. 

Cicely, a form of Cecilia, which see. 

Clara, bright, illustrious, renowned. 
Dim. Clare. 

Clare, Clarice, Clarissa, all forms or 
variations of Clara, which see. 

Claudia, lame, 

Clementina, mild, merciful. 

Constance, Arm, constant. 

Constantia, a form of Constance, which 
see. 

Cora, girl, maiden. 

Cordelia, having a warm heart. 

Corinna, a form of Cora, which see. 

Cynthia, belonging to Mount Cynthus. 

Daisy, brightness. 

Deborah, a bee. Dim. Deb, Debby. 

Decima, ten in order of birth. 

Delia, of, or belonging to Delos, a 
Greek island sacred to Apollo. 

Diana, daughter of Jupite/. Dim. Die, 
Di. 

Dinah, judged. Dim. Di. 

Dora, a form of Dorothea, which see. 

Dorcas, a wild gazelle. 

Dorinda, a form of Dorothea, which see. 

Dorothea, or Dorothy, the gift of God. 
Dini. Doll, Dolly. 

Edith, happiness, or rich and precious 
gift. Dim. Edie. 

Edna, joy, pleasure. 

Eleanor. Elinor, forms of Helen, which 
see. ^ 

Elisabeth or Elizabeth, one who is 
devoted to God, or who worships 
God. Dim. Bess, Betty, Betsy, 
Ijrsy, Libby, Liza. 

Eliza, contracted form of Elizabeth, 
which see. 
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Ella, shortened form of Eleanor, which 
see. 

Ellen, a form of Helen, which see. 

Elsie, God of the Oath. 

Elvira, white. 

Emeline, or Emmeline, energetic, in- 
dustrious. Same as Amelia. 

Emily, a form of Amelia or Emeline, 
which see. 

Emma, a form of Emeline, which see. 

Emesta, Ernestine, earnest, serious. 

Esther, bright star, good fortune. 

Estelle, a form of Esther, which see. 

Ethel, noble by birth. 

Eudora, good gift. 

Eugenia, of noble birth, well born. 

Eulalia, fair of speech.* 

Eunice, happy or fortunate victory. 

Euphemia, having good report. Dim. 
Effie. 

Eva, Eve, life, or giving life. 

Evangeline, bearer of good tidings. 

Evelina, Eveline, forms of Eva or Eve, 
which see. 

Faith, implicit trust. (English, through 
Latin.) m 

Fanny, a dim. of Frances, which see. 

Faustina, lucky, propitious. 

Felicia, happiness. 

Fidelia, one who is faithful. 

Flora, flowers, being the name of the 
heathen goddess of flowers. 

Florence, blooming as a flower, 

Frances, free. Dim. Fanny, Frank. 

Francesca, Francisca, Franzisja, all 
forms of Frances, which see. 

Frederica, abounding in peace, peace- 
ful ruler- Dim. Freddie. 

Frederika, a form of Frederica. 

Georgiana, o^e who tills the ground. 
Dim. Georgie. 

Georgette, diminutive of Georgiana. 

Georgina, form of Georgiana, which 
see. Dim. Gina. 

Geraldine, strong and able in the use 
of weapons. 

Gertrude, maiden of the spear, accor- 
ding to some, all truth. 

Gladys, hope. 

Grace, grace, favour. 

Griselda, firm as stone. Dim. Grisel. 

Hadassah, Hebrew form of Esther, 
which see. ^ 

Hagar, flight. 

Hannad, a form of Anne or Ann*h, 
which see. 

Harriet or Harriot, a rich or powerful 
Htfte chief. Dim. Hatty. 


Helen, Helena, light or alluring. 
Dim. Nell, Nelly. 

Henrietta, a rich or powerful little 
chief. Dim. Ella, Hetty. 

Hephzibah, I delight in her. 

Hester, a. foiCn of Esther, which see. 

Hilda, battle-maid. 

Honora, Honoria, honourable. 

Honour, a form of Honora. 

Hope, expectation, hope. 

Hortensia, one who is fond of a garden. 

Huldah, a weasel. 

Ida, like a goddess. ^ 

Inez, Spanish form of Agnes, which 
see. 

Irene, peace, peaceful. 

Isabel, Isabella, a variation of Eliza- 
beth, which see. . 

Ivy. constancy. 

~ane, the gracious gift of God. 
anet, a form of Jane, whidnisee. 
aqueline, a supplanter. 
ean, Jeanne. Jeannette, forms of 
Jane, which see. These forms as 
well as Janet, are diminutives, and 
mean “ little Jane.” 

Jemima, a dovu. 

jerissha, wedded, held in possession. 

Jessica, Scotch iorm of Janet, which 
see. 

Joan, Joanna, Johanml, forms of Jean 
or Jane, which see. 

Josepha, addition. Dim. Josie. 

Josephine, a form of Josepha. Dim. 
Phenie. 

oyce, pleasant, sportive, 
udith, worthy of praise or praising. 
Dim. Judy, 
ulia, having soft hair, 
uliana, belonging to, or sprung from 
Julius. 

Junet, diminutive forii of Julia, which 
see. 

Justina, just, honourable. 

Katharine, Katherine, forms of Cath- 
erine, which see. 

Laura, a laurel. 

Laurinda, a variation of Laura, which 
see. . * 

Lavinia, a woman of Latium. 

Leonora, a form of Eleanor, which see. 

Letitia, joy, happiness. Vim, Letty. 

Lettice, a variation of Letitia, which 
see. • 

Lilian, lily, a lily. 

Lois, something to be desired. . 

Louisa, brave and bold in battle. Dim« 
Louie. 


4 . 
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Louise, a form of Louisa, which see. 

Lucia, a form of Lucy, which see. 

Lucretia, gain, or light. 

Lucy, bright as the^dawn, or bom at 
daybreak. 

Lydia, a woman bom in Lydia in Asia 
Minor, and a descendant of Lud. 

Mabel, a variation of Amabel, which 
see. 

Madeline, a form of Magdalen or Mag- 
dalene, which see. 

Magdalen or Magdalene, a woman of 
Magdala in Syria, or according to 
some magnificence. 

Marcella, one sprung from Mars. 

Marcia, a hammer, or sprung from 
Mars. 

Margaret, a pearl Dim. Madge, Mag- 
Margery, Meg, Meggy, Peg, 

Maria, a form of Mary, which see. 

Marianne, a name compounded of Mary 
and Ann or Anne, which see. 

Marie, a form of Mary used in Prance 
and Germany. 

Martha, sorrow, bitterness or according 
to some, the ruler of the house. 
Dim. Mat, Matty, Pat, Patty. 

Mary, butter, or star of the sea. Dim, 
Moll, Molly, Poll, Polly. 

Matilda, heroine, a woman who deserves 
honour. Dim. Mat, Matty, Pat, 
Patty, as for Martha. . ^ 

Maud, a variation of Matilda, which 
see. 

May, either from Mala, the mother of 
the heathen god Mercury, after 
whom the month of May is called, 
or a diminutive of Mary, which see. 

Melissa, a hone^-bee. 

Mercy, compassion. 

Mildred, one who speaks mildly. 

Millicent, sweet singer. Dim. Milly. 

Minnie, remembra];ice. 

Miranda, admirable. 

Miriam, exited, or bitter. 

MdjAel, sorrow. • 

Myra, one who Sieves or weeps. 

Nancy, a form of Ann or Anne, which 
see. 

Nest, or Nesta, chaste. 

Nora, Norah,'^ contractions of Honora 
and Leonora, which see. 

Naomi, bitterness. 

Octavia, the eighth in order of birth. 
Dim, Tavy. 

Olive, an olive tree. • 

OUvih, a form of olivsi which se^ 


Ophelia, a serpent. 

Olympia, heavenly, or belonging to 
Olympus, this Greek mountain being 
supposed to be a spot on which the 
heathen deities assembled. 

Parnell, little Peter, a feminine form for 
Peter, being an old English name 
through or from Greek. 

Patience, endurance with calm un- 
ruffled temper or without murmuring, 
bearing quietly. 

Paula, little. 

Paulina, diminutive form of Paula, 
which see. 

Pauline, a* form of Paulina, which see. 

Penelope, one who works at the loom, 
a weaver. 

Persis, a woman of Persia. 

Petronella, a form of Parnell, which 
see. 

Phebe, pure, radiant, or of or from 
Phoebus or Apollo, the heathen god 
of the day. 

Philippa, fond of horses. 

Phillis, a green leaf or bough. Dim. 
Phil or Phillie. ^ 

Phoebe, a form of Phebe, which see. 

Phyllis, a form of Phillis, which see. 

PoUy, sometimes given as a Christian 
name, but properly a diminutive 
or variation of Mary, which see. 

Priscilla, somewhat old. Dim. Prissy. 

Ptudence, practically wise, showing 
judgment and forethought. 

Psyche, the soul. 

Rachel, a ewe or ewe lamb. 

Rebecca, fat, plump, or, according to 
some of rare beaut^. Dim. Becky. 

Rebekah, a form of Rebecca, which see. 

Rhoda, a rose. 

Rosa, a rose. 

Rosabel, Rosabella, a beautiful rose. 

Rosalia, Rosalie, or Rosaline, a little 
rose. 

Rosamund, protected or famous pro- 
tection, or, according to some, rose of 
peace. 

Roxana, daybreak. 

Riith beauty or trembling. 

Sabina, a Sabine ^man, or one sprung 
from the Sabines. 

^^Sabrina, the river Severn, 

' Salome, peaceful or perfection. 

S«' : a, Sarah, a mother of nations, that 
is, a princess. Dim. Sal, Sally. 

Sapphira, like a sapphire stone.. 

Senna, the moon or parsley. 

Serena, clear, calm, unclouded. 

Ff 
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Sibyl, A prophetess, or the wisdom of 
Ck>d. 

Sibylla, a form of Sibyl, which see. 
Sophia, wisdom. Dim. Sophy. 
Sophronia, of a sound mind. 

Stella, a star. 

Stephana, a coronal or garland. Dim. 
Stefhe. 

Susan, a lily. Dim. Sue. Suke. Suky, 
Suzy. 

Susanna, Susannah, forms of Susan, 
which see. 

Tabitha, a gazelle, or roc. equivalent to 
Dorcas, which see. 

Temperance, moderation. 

Theodora, given by God, or the gift of 
God. Dim. Theo, Dora. 

Theodosia, the gift of God. Dim. 
Theo. 

Theresa, one who carries cars of corn, a 
gleaner. 

Therese. a form of Theresa, which see. 
Thomasine, a twin. Dim. Tamzine. 


Tryphena, delicate or luxurious. Dim. 
Phenie. 

Tryphosa, delicious, or dainty. 

Ulrica, rich, abcyinding in wealth. 

Urania, heavenly. 

Ursula, a little she bear. 

Valeria, strong and powerful. 

Victoria, Victory, all conquering. Dim. 
Vic. 

Vida, beloved. 

Viola, Violet, a violet. 

Virginia, pure, chaste. Dim. Virgic. 

Vivian, Vivien, lively, spirited. 

Wilhelmina, helmet of defence, pro- 
tector. Dim. Mina. 

Wilmot, an old-fashioned English 
name, a form of Wilhelmina, which 
see. 

Winifred, a lover of peace, or peace- 
maker. Dim. Winnie, Freddie. 

Zenobia, the life of Jupiter, or Zeus, 
or having life from Jupiter. 

Zoe, life, having life, or lively. 
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WORK AT HOME 
Kobody who is really fond of Nature, 
and is therefore constantly obtaining 
various kinds of specimens, can ever 
complain of lack of interesting work 
to do at home, for most of the speci- 
mens which one collects require treat- 
ment of one kind or another to 
serve or display to the full their 
natural beauty land interest. But we 
must know how to set about our work, 
or our efforts may do more harm than 
good, and instead of adding interest 
to our hobby, dishearten us by repeated 
failure. 

PLANTS . . ' 

For instance, tluTe is a right and a 
wrong way of collecting plants that 
we wish to dry and preserve. They 
riiould never be collected in wet 
weather, or when is on the leaves. 
^ far as is possible, always make a 
point of gathering those plants you 
want to preserve on a bright day. One 
arriving home, sort out the best and 
most interesting specimens, and place 
t hftn with Just the ends of their stalks 
in water in a cool room, where they 
shohld remain untit the next day to 


recover from any flabbiness or droop- 
ing. In the meantime procure a good 
supply of white blotting-paper, a 
stout drawing-board, a little larger all 
round than the specimen you are going 
to treat, and a good sized flat-iron. 
Take the plant you wish to preserve 
and , place it between double thick- 
nesses of the blotting-paper, taking 
care to spread out and arrange the 
stems, leaves, etc. Then take the 
hot flat-iron and pass it rapidly and 
evenly over the blotting-paper, using 
only a moderate pressure, so as not to 
crush the stems too flat, and continue 
this ironing process until all the 
moisture is dissifiated. Experience 
will quickly teach you how hot the 
flat-iron should be znade, some phtfits 
requiring greater heat than others. 
But provided attention is given to the 
proper heating of the flat-iron, this 
will be found to be one of the simplest 
and best methods of pr e s p r y i ntf botani- 
cal specimens, for by this hot iron 
process ft is possible to preserve makiy 
a>lours which would OwerFito la49^ 

SKpLETON LEAVES^ 

if properly prejMur^ 
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beautiful and interesting objects. As 
they are very fragile when finished, they 
should be mounted under a glass case 
with a dead black background. Leaves 
of rather a strongs woody texture, 
with well-deVeloped veins, such as 
holly, lime, poplar, and laurel, give 
the best results. Of formulae for 
successfully preparing skeleton leaves 
there are a very great number, but 
they are all practically variations on 
the three following methods. The 
first is the old-established process of 
steeping the leaves in boiling soft, or 
rain, water, in a shallow pan, and 
allowing them to be exposed to the 
atmosphere for one to four months, 
or longer if necessary, filling up the 
pan from time to time with more rain- 
water to replace what is lost by evapor- 
ation. When the soft tissues have 
become thoroughly sodden and pulpy, 
the leaves may be very gently trans- 
ferred from the pan to a board, or old 
photographic china dish, placed under 
running water, and all the pulpy epider- 
mis removed by carefully brushing with 
a small water-colour sable-brush. When 
only the woody fibre skeletons remain, 
they may bo bleached with a weak 
solution of chloride of lime, or by 
prolonged exposure to the sunlight. 
The great objection to this process is 
the length of time it takes, otherwise 
it is 'alwa3r8 capable of yielding very 
perfect results, 

A quicker method by which equally 
good results are obtainable, with care, 
is to prepare a solution composed of 
6 Ozs. of washing soda, 3 ozs. of pre- 
viously slacked quicklime, and two 
quarts of boiling water. Let this 
solution toil for ten to fifteen minutes, 
allow any sediment to settle, and after 
filtering bring the clear solution once 
more to the boil. Then add the leaves, 
and keep the solution on the boil for 
or forty minutes, or longer if 
necessary. From time to time, lift 
out a leaf, place it in a vessel of tepid 
water, and test with the fingers or a soft 
brush to see if the epidermis will 
come away easily ; if it does not, then 
the leaves must be boiled for a longer 
period. Skeleton leaves prepared in 
this way nlay be bleached in a chloride 
of lime solution (x drachm of chloride 
of lime to so oas, of water), to which 


sufficient acetic acid has been added 
to liberate the chloride. The leaves 
will take about ten minutes to bleach, 
and should then be removed from the 
bleaching bath, well washed, and 
floated out on pieces of paper. They 
should be gently lifted from the paper 
before tiiey are quite dry, and pressed 
in the usual way. Some workers 
use permanganate of potash instead 
of washing-soda-lime solution. The 
leaves are first boiled in plain water 
for a few minutes, and then placed in 
a strong solution of potass perman- 
ganate, which must be kept warm, in 
which they are allowed to remain until 
the epidermis readily comes away. 
A strong solution of bisulphite of 
soda will help to remove the perman- 
ganate stain. 

FUNGI 

While most of the large, hard, and 
woody fungi require no special treat- 
ment beyond slow and careful drying, 
the large numbers of the softer and 
succulent species must be bottled in a 
preservative fluid, if their form and 
colour are to be kept For this 
purpose formalin will be found 
most useful, and made up with dis- 
tilled water into solutions of varying 
strength — ^from i per cent, to 10 
per cent, or more — according to the 
character of the fungi to be preserved. 
Tlie specimens should be placed in 
glass jars filled with preservative fluid, 
and tightly corked down to prevent 
evaporation. / 

PRINTS OP LEAVES 

By the aid of ordinary photographic 
printing out paper (generally known 
and sold as P.O.P.) it is possible to 
obtain fine impressions of the veins of 
leaves. 'Obtain an ordinary half- 
plate printing frame, a sheet of d6an 
glass to fit it, and a packet of P.O.P. 
paper. Lay the leaf, free from mois- 
ture, on the glass plate in the printing 
frame, place a piece of printing paper 
in contact with if, and l^ck up with a 
couple of sheets of thick writing paper. 
'Print in a strong light, but not in direct 
str light, until all the detail shows 
strongly; then tone and fix the print 
according to the instructions given on 
the packet of paper. Another, and 
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at one time very popular, way of 
obtaining printed impressions of leaves 
on paper, was to smear the leaf over 
with a coloured printer'sfink, composed 
of cold drawn linseed oil with the desired 
colour rubbed up in it, using a pair of 
washleather rubbers for applying the ink 
to the surface of the leaf. A thin layer of 
the ink is spread over the surface of the 
washleather dabbers by taking up a 
little of the ink on one, and then rub- 
bing them both toother. Gently warm 
the leaf to make it pliable, place it on 
one dabber and go over it with the 
other; then place the leaf on the 
sheet of paper that is to receive the 
impression, cover with another sheet of 
paper, and apply a gentle, even pres- 
sure. If these details are carefully 
carried out, very fine impressions of 
the veining of the leaf will be produced. 

BIRDS’ EGGS 

If birds* eggs must be collected, their 
contents should be removed at once, 
if they are to be successfully preserved. 
It is howev^ far wiser to leave the eggs in 
the nest, and to photograph both nest 
and eggs in the natural surroundings, 
taking care in doing so not to disturb 
the nest, or the branches on which 
it rests, seriously, or the parent 
birds may desert it, and as much 
harm be done as if the nest had 
been robbed. A good series of photOr<r 
graphs showing the eggs untouched 
in the nest, is of far greater value scien- 
tifically and artistically, than a mere 
bald collection^ of eggs. However, if 
some eggs have been collected, their 
contents must be removed by first 
billing a neat hole with an e|;g-drill, 
and then drawing out the fiuid with 
an egg-blower, both of which instru- 
ments can be purchased for a modest 
sum from any taxidermist The eggs 
must then be washed out with water, 
to which a little essence of cloves 
has been added, or a fairly strong 
solution of formalin. 

FISHES 

Fishes are the most difficult creatures 
to skvD and mount in a really satisfac-* 
tory manner, requiring long experi- 
ence in the art of skinning and mount- 
ing; therefore the amateur will be 
iHser hand over his specimens to the 


trained taxidermist to prepare. Many 
small fish, the beautiful marine worms, 
the smaller jelly-fish, and the sea 
anemonies, may be preserved success- 
fully by being placed in glass jars 
filled with 5 per cent., i6 per cent., or 
12 per cent, solution of formalin, and 
tightly corked down. The advantage 
of formalin over alcohol is that it does 
not tend to extract or alter the colour 
of the specimen, or cause it to con- 
tract as when placed in spirit. 

MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES 
after being killed either with chloro- 
form or cyanide of potassium, must 
have a fine entomological pin passed 
through the centre of the thorax, and 
then be properly set. For this pur- 
pose a setting-board, which consists 
of two pieces of smooth flat board (with 
a narrow space between them for 
the body of the insect), placed upon 
another board with a piece of cork or 
'* turf ** running down between the 
top boards to hold the pin. The set- 
ting-board must be sufficiently wide 
to take the fully outstretched wings of 
the butterfly or moth. Pin the insect 
to be set with its body in the groove 
of the setting-board, and with a blunt- 
pointed needle, set in a wooden handle, 
very carefully arrange the wings, 
keeping them in the desired position 
by means of narrow strips of paper 
secured by ordinary pins. Be very 
careful not to puncture or injure the 
wings in any way, or the specimen will 
be rendered comparatively valueless. 
The specimen must remain on the 
setting-board until thoroughly dry, 
which will take from a wyek to a 
fortnight, according to the climatic 
conditions, and the sice of the speci- 
men. To relax, dry, or unset speci- 
mens, fill 0 - box or soup plate with 
damp sand, partially cover the sand 
with a sheet ci cabinet cork or a ftece 
of board, and on this place the insects ; 
cover over with an oraina^ glass helt* 
far, and set aside to a dby or tiro, 
by which time the wings will have 
bkome 8ufl|ciently limp to jtoinit 
the insect being easily set Be .carefid 
not to let the speemiehs temain too 
long in the relamng chahilto, hr 
will be quite Spodt by M 
becoming permnndiBy disopl 
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A Sewing Machine is the greatest 
boon to the home needlewoman, that 
is, providing she thoroughly under- 
stands how to make a proper use of it. 
Some people may imagine that a ma- 
chine IS so simple that no experience 
is required to work it. This is quite 
a wrong impression as, in order to do 
machine work really well, one has to 
learn, and practise for some time. 

Every make of machine has a mech- 
anism of its own, with a particular ad- 
justment of its various parts and acces- 
sories. A small book containing the 
necessary information concerning these 
important details is usually given to 
the buyer of the machine, or can be 
obtained at the manufacturer’s. 

Machine stitching is often used on 
dresses to ornament revers, collars, 
tucks, strapping on skirts, etc., and 
to neatly and smmtly stitch awl^ard 
little curves and odd comers is no easy 
task. Such a variety of work can now 
be accomplished with the aid of the 
accessaries to a machine, e.g. gather- 
ing, tucking, quilting, binding, ruffling, 
etc., that its ^ue to dressmakers and 
seamstresses is immense. But at the 
same time, however perfect a machine 
may be, it can never entirely take the 
place of skilful fingers. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to be a clever needle- 
woman, and to possess a good practical 
knowledge of the constmctlon and 
putting together of the various parts 
of a garment if one wishes to make a. 
really successful use of *the sewing 
miamhe. Those who are clumsy at 
handwork will lack the deftness of 
touch and firm hold necessary lor the 
manipulation, and keeping in place, 
qI material being stitched by a ma- 
<^ne. 

The following simple rules apply to 
any make of machine. Before begin- 
ning to sew with the treadle, first 
practise working the treadle without 
ihread in needle, until you can produce 


a regular motion with ease. It is 
better to work the treadle with one 
foot only, and, as far as possible, 
by action of the ankle. 

Some probable causes of broken 
cotton are ; — 

Machine not properly threaded. Ob- 
stmction in tension. Cotton held too 
tight at smarting. Use of unsuitable or 
inferior cotton. Material caught on 
some part of machinery. Material too 
hard. 

Some probable causes of dropped 
stitches are : — 

Needle bent or not exactly in place. 
Use of unsuitable needle, or cot- 
ton. Material too hard. Too much 
oil on wheel, causing it to turn back- 
wards. 

Some probable causes of machine 
running hard are : — 

Blunt needle. Machine wants oil- 
ing. Machine not standing square 
on table. 

It is most necessary to keep a ma- 
chine properly cleaned and oiled to 
ensure ease and pleasantness of work- 
ing. If only occasionally used the 
machine should be oiled and wiped 
twice a week; if in constant use it 
should be oiled every Hay. Be care- 
ful to vdpe perfectly clean before using. 
It is advisable to use proper machine 
oil, as this does not clog the machine, 
pmvents rust, and cleans the bearings. 
TOs oil can be obtained at the sewing 
machine manufacturer’s. If by acci- 
dent oil should get upon the work, 
rub the spot with soap and cold water 
before washing, or iron it out. 

After oiling, run machine rapidly for 
a few minutes, in order to work the 
oil well into the various parts. Be 
most careful to ^pe the superfluous 
,oil from every part above, and near, 
the cloth plate, 

ii the machine should run hard from 
long disuse, or neglect, apply a little 
bensine instead of oil, a^ after 
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working until it runs freely, wipe ma- 
chine, and use the oil. 

The machine should be kept covered 
when not in use. 

Never use a blunt or bent needle. 

If the material to be worked upon is 
hard and difficult for the needle to 
penetrate, rub the seam with a little 
curd soap. 

Never allow an unskilled mechanic 
to, tamper with machine. 

SILK OR COTTON MACHINE 
SEWING 

Cotton or silk should generally be 
three sizes finer than that used for 
hand sewing. Any good cotton will 
work well on a machine,* with the 
exception of very fine numbers of soft 
finished. 

For black or coloured cottons use 
only glad finished. 

To work upon calico, long cloth, etc., 
use cotton Nos. 6o to So. 

For fine linens use Nos. So to 120. 

For nainsook and lawn, etc., use 
Nos. 100 to 150. 

For woollens, flannels, etc., use Nos. 
40 to 60. 

For heavy woollen materials use Nos. 
20 to 40. 

Pbr ^essmaking use Nos. 50 to 70, 
or silk Nos. 24 to 30. 

For braiding use cotton No. 70, 
or silk No. 30. 

For hemming silk use silk No. 36. 

For embroidery use silk Nos. 8 to xo. 

CUTTING CXJT 

Paper patterns of the desired 
dress, or article of clothing, are given 
away with most of the fashion journals, 
and papers devoted to the cult of the 
needle, or can be obtained at the 
pubUshers of these periodicals for a 
very small sum. The patterns are 
usually accompanied by all necessary 
directions for cutting out and making 
up material. 

the “WAY OP THE STUFF” 

The first point * to be mastered 
before cutting out a garment is the 
“ way of the stuff.** All woveif 
materials have a selvedge way and a 
weft way. The selvedge is generally 
known as the “ right ** way, and the 
weft as the “wrong.** There are 


several ways of distinguishing the 
selvedge from the weft, but the sim- 
plest is to take the edge of the material 
in one hand, and with the other, hold 
the materials at the distance of an inch 
or so, then gently pull in opposite 
directions. The selvedge way wiU 
remain firm against the pulling, while 
the weft will give and stretch. 

MEASURING MATERIAL 

Supposing one is asked to measure 
a piece of material and the measure- 
ment is given as 24 by 12, meaning 
length and width. The tape measure 
must always be placed selvedge way 
first and weft way afterwards — 
viz. 24 inches selvedge way and Z2 
weft way. The selvedge measurefneut 
is always given first. 

When measuring out a length* of 
material with an inch tape care should 
be taken not to stretch the stuff, 
but rather to very slightly ease it. 
The best way to measure is to place the 
material on a flat, hard surface and 
lay the tape along it. 

CUTTING AND TEARING 
MATERIAL 

Some materials can be tom while 
others must be cut. Flannel, print, 
and calico should tear evenly, but as 
tearing generally twists the material 
it must l^ pulled diagonally in order to 
strsLighten it before being used. 

Muslins and cambrics, and such 
like thin materials, also flannelettes, 
should be cut, as tearing spoils the 
edges by straining. 

Oxford shirting, and other striped 
or checked stuffs, should also be cut. 
To cut lawn, linen, and holland it is 
advisable to draw a thread and cut by 
that, so as to keep a perfectly even 
edge. All crossway pieces, yokes, 
shaped bands, etc., must alwa^ bwcut. 

PLANNING MATERIAL. 

tain the right si^e of the stuff. v 
care is req^ed in nlafinifig inaiM 
with a pattern upon ft which must only 
be used one way. In this case it is 
best to cut each part the garment 
singly, then maftib pat^ OH; 
malmiai and lay tl^ ci^ 
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right side downwards in order to cut the 
fellow piece. 

It is alwa3rs best when placing a 
pattern on material to arrange all the 
parts before commenAng to cut out» 
as by that method one can contrive 
to fit each part in to the best advantage. 
This is also advisable on the score of 
economy as, with a little dexterous 
manoeuvring, the small pieces can be 
fitted in between the larger portions. 
Economy can also be practised by 
making several similar garments at 
the same time, as by this means it is 
possible to save a certain amount of 
material. It often happens that a 
piece of stu£f remaining over from one 
garment can be made use of in the 
construction of another. Thus, where 
two garments might be made out of 
six* yards of material, half of this 
quantity would not make one singly. 
But, when placing a pattern to the 
best advantage, one should be careful 
not to allow one's economical enthusi- 
asm to make one lose sight of the fact 
that due allowance must always be 
made for turnings. 

When it is desired to cut out a 
number of garments of the same kind, 
always make use of the original pat- 
tern for the shaping of each, as, the 
scissors always go slightly outside the 
edge of the pattern, thus, if the second 
pattern be used to cut the third, the 
third the fourth, and so on, the outline 
will increase with each garment and 
the desired shape will probably be 
spoiled. 

ARRANGING PATTERNS 

Most paper patterns are for one side 
of a garment only, so it is most im- 
portant that the material be folded 
correctly, and that the part of the 
pattern which represents the fold be 
placed exactly at the folded edge of 
matdial. Great care must also be 
taken to fold the material properly 
as regards selvedge, or weft, way, so 
that the pattern lies in the exact 
position upon the material which the 
designer intended it should. A great 
deal depends upon this ; in fact, the 
whole set and shape of the garment 
may be ruined if these directions are 
not closely followed. 

As a rule^ the pattern should *be 


placed lengthwise upon the selvedge 
way of the material, that is to say, the 
selvedge must run downwards from 
neck to feet and from shoulder to wrist 
in all garments. Of course there are 
some extreme fashions in dresses which 
may depart from this rule, but in 
every case a lining or foundation is 
always cut out upon this principle. 

It is best to use double material 
for cutting all parts of garments which 
are in pairs, such as sleeves, legs of 
drawers, armholes, sides of night- 
gowns, etc. 

Material should be cut on the cross 
when used for binding or finishing 
off necks, arm-holes, wrists, or any 
part in the nature of a curve or slant. 

All straight bands, whether for 
waist, wrist, or knee, are cut selvedge 
way, to prevent them stretching or 
splitting. That is to say, the selvedge 
should run round the bands. High 
collars of dresses depart from this rule 
and should be cut on the cross. 
Yokes are generally cut out selvedge- 
way, with a few exceptions, which 
depend upon the material used and 
the effect desired. In such cases the 
lining of yoke must bo cut selvedge 
way. 

When all portions of a pattern are 
correctly arranged they should be 
very lightly pinned on to the materisd 
to prevent them from slipping out of 
place. All outside corners should be 
pinned near the edge. 

HOW TO CUT OUT 

There is a proper way of using the 
scissors when cutting out a garment, 
and correct and rapid cutting can only 
be attained by handling the blades 
skilfully. The bulk of the material 
to be cut out should be kept to the 
left hand side, and the scissors used 
along the right hand edges of pattern. 
The left lumd should be finmy laid, 
perfectly flat, upon the pattern, witMn 
an inch or so from the cutting edge. 
The right hand should hold the scissors 
so that the pointed*blade is downwards 
upon the table. A firm, steady grip 
ik essential for nice, clean cutting. 
The material should only be raised 
sufficiently to insert the scissor blade 
beneath it. It is the greatest mis- 
take to raise the material from the 
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table while cutting, as in so doing it is 
liable to slip out of position. Of 
course, in some cases it may not be 
possible to keep the material flat 
beneath the left palm, but this plan 
should be followed whenever it can be 
managed. 

Do not cut through more than two 
thicknesses at a time as, in so doing, 
the lower folds become strained by the 
blade of the scissors, and therefore 
lose their accuracy of outline. If the 
material must cut fourfold cut 
through the two upper sections first 
and the lower folds by this. 

The blades of the scissors should be 
opened wide and closed smartly, or 
jagged, uneven edges will be^hc result. 
See that the greater part of the lower 
blade rests upon the table. When one 
cut is taken move the left hand and 
place it firmly in line with the scissors, 
ready for the next cut. Don't take 
small bites with scissors, but endeavour 
to use the entire length of blade ; this 
will ensure a clean, even cut. 

TO MAKE PATTERNS 

The right proportions of the human 
figure are perfect, and so beautifully 
combined that, if the size of one part 
be known, the exact measure of all 
the other parts can he ascertained. 
Thus it may be noticed that the 
measure of wrist, neck, and waist is 
often taken, so that either forms a 
starting-point for the whole. Thus 
the size of the wrist is half the size of 
the neck; thit of the neck half the 
waist ; half the waist is the len^h of 
the waist to the throat. The size of 
the waist is equal to the inner length 
of the arm ; the length of the arm is 
equal to the width of the chest ; two- 
thirds of the size of the waist are equal 
to the length and width of the back ; 
one-third the size of the waist is equal 
to the width of the shoulders and 
len^h of the side, and so on throughout 
But calculations based upon p^ect 
proportions are not of much service 
to inexperienced, considering that 
figiM in exact proportion form the 
exception and not the rule. A pat-^ 
tern prepared in accordance with the 
rules of i^oportion may look exceed- 
indy nice, mt it is not at all likely to 
fit w ordinary individual. Therefore, 


the more simple and direct plan 
is to take some additional measure- 
ments and thus prevent wrong calcu- 
lations. The good habit [of never 
working without measurements lends 
an exactness to the eye which will 
make easy the different alterations 
required by different figures. 

MEASUREMENTS REQUIRED 
FOR A PATTERN 

X Length of skirt in the front. 

2 Length of skirt at the back. 

3 Length of front of the body. 

4 Width of the chest. 

5 Height of the side. 

6 Size of the waist. 

7 1st height of shoulder. 

8 2nd height of shoulder, 

9 Size of the neck. 

10 Length of the back. 

11 Width of the back. 

12 Size of the armhole. 

13 Width of the shoulder. 

14 Width of shoulders from one 
side to the other. 

15 Length of the arm. 

T^e length of all parts when ascer- 
tained is to be marked in full, but in 
the case of the width only half the 
measurement is required. The reason 
for this is that the back and the chest 
represent two equal hadves ; it is 
therefore sufficient to know the size 
of one half of the back and chest 
rightly to obtain the other and thus 
the whole width. For this reason never 
more than half a pattern is made. 
This plan besides saving the trouble 
of cutting out both sides also ensures 
that both sides of the material, when 
cut from it, are exact 

TO TAKE MEASUREMENTS 
Length of skirt, front and haok.-^ 
One end of yard measure is placed 
at the lower end of the back at the 
centre of the waist and drawn Sown 
until the required length of the dr^ 
has been obtained. The length of tfao 
front of tbp drera Is taken from weM 
to feet. 

Length Of front of fift 
measure is placed at the holkrw of th^ 
neck, in a straight Une to the 
The exact position of the Ohglif 
to be just SkDbve thin hij^ 

Un^ be held aqxwi 
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of the line will be the spot to place the 
lower measurement for the length of 
the body. 

Width of the ehest. — ^The measure is 
laid from one side of I9ie chest at the 
side of the right arm and taken loosely 
across the fullest part of the chest 
towards the left arm. 

Height of the side. — The measure is 
placed under the arm and taken to 
the hip. 

Size of the waist.— The measure is 
placed' round the waist and joined in 
front, allowing about ^ of an inch 
more than the exact size. 

1st height of shoulder.— The measure 
is placed at the waist and carried over 
the shoulder by the neck to the end of 
the back at the centre of the waist. 

2nd height of shoulder.— The mea- 
sure is laid at the waist by the hip, and 
taken over the shoulder by the hollow 
of the arm to the lower part of the 
back, at the side of the waist. 

Size of the neck. — The measure is 
placed lightly round the neck. It 
should then be folded into six parts 
for the whole ; or three parts for the 
pattern and half the neck, one-third 
(of tlie half) showing the front and 
lowest part of the neck ; the next 
a^ain higher ; and at the back, or 
nape of thCHKk, the highest part of the 
body. 

Length of the back.— The measure is 
taken from the nape of the deck to the 
waist. 

Width of the back. — ^The measure 
is placed at the top of the “ side- 
pieces from one arm to the other, 
drawing measure somewhat tight. 

Size of the armholes.— The measure 
is passed under the arm and made to 
meet (without being tightly drawn) 
at the \xfp of th)s shoulder. 

Width of the shoulder.— The measure 
is pla^d from side of the neck to slope 
of the shoulder. > 

Width of shoulders from one side to 
the other.— The measure is placed 
aerdes the back, from shoulder to 
shoulder. 

Length of the arm.— The measure 
is first laid under the arm and taken to 
the wrist, then from the shoulder and 
caxried over the elbow (which must be 
slightly bent to allow cl free action in 
the sleeve)' to the back of the wrist. * 


It is necessary to take the two 
measurements of the height of the 
shoulder because the form of the 
shoulder causes a curve from the 
neck to the turn of the arm ; and as 
this curve is more or less pronounced 
in different figures, it is necessary to* 
take first the height at the neck and 
secondly near the arm. If these in- 
structions are carefully followed little 
or no difficulty will be found in fitting 
even the most exceptional figure. 

MAKING UP A DRESS 

In fitting the bodice put the edges 
of the front together and pin it, first 
loosely, afterwards tightening it by 
putting another row of pins behind 
the first. Do not make it tight, for 
nothing looks worse than a front 
which drags across the chest. The 
seams under the arms and upon the 
shoulders generally require a little 
shaping to the figure, however carefully 
the pattern may be cut. To make up 
the skirt, first place the breadths 
together in the right order, and then 
lightly tack them together ready for 
the machine. In the case of a skirt 
being lined throughout, the lining 
must be cut exactly the size of each 
breadth and tacked to it all round 
before the breadths are stitched 
together. 

A dress stand is a great help to the 
amateur dressmaker, enabling her to 
see how the skirt hangs, one of the 
most important points in a well- 
made gowm. Accurate i^utting should 
ensure the right length all round, but 
the arrangement of any fulness at the 
waist can be better done on the 
stand. A ** dummy ** figure is also a 
great help in the making of blouses. 

TO MAKE PATTERNS OF 
MADE UP ” GARMENTS 

There are three methods of doing 
the above. In the first, measurements 
of the length and width of the principal 
parts of the garment should [be taken 
and Jrom these a pliper pattern can be 
drawn and shaped. Or thin paper 
ihay be pinned flatly over the parts and 
the outune obtained by means of pin- 
pricks or a tracing wheel. When cut 
out this will at least give a rough shape, 
from which a better pattern can bo 
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formed. When cutting the latter one 
must not forget to allow for turnings. 

A third me&od is to lay the garment, 
from which the pattern is to be taken, 
flat upon paper ; place strong needles 
along the seams and curves, then 
gently lift the material ofi the needles 
and draw a pencil line from needle 
mark to needle mark. 

This kind of work requires infinite 
patience and it is a great help if certain 
parts of the garment can be unpicked 
and used as a pattern in the ordinary 
way. 

TO ENLARGE A PATTERN 

It is a mistaken idea to imagine 
that a pattern intended for a small, 
slight person can be made to fit a taller 
and stouter one simply by cutting it 
larger in every direction. In order to 
enlarge the shape correctly one must 
take measurements of the person one 
wishes to make the garment fit, and 
enlarge the portions of the pattern 
according to those measurements. 

TO REDUCE A PATTERN 

To reduce a full sized pattern to half, 
third, or quarter size, the full size 
measurements must be divided by 
2, 3, or 4. Thus if one wishes to reduce 
a pattern to half its size one must allow 
for half the length, half the width, and 
half the turnings. In this way the 
various parts will retain their proper 
proportions. 

ADAPnNO*TO FASHION 

Though fashion unceasingly varies 
the forms and names of garments, no 
cl^ange can alter the foundations upon 
which they are made, and nothing is 
easier than to modifiy according to the 
caprices of fashion, or to suit particu- 
lar requirements. Practice alone is 
needed in order to succeed in making 
any artide of dothing. 

If the generally fixed rules with 
regard to the cutting out of a pattern 
are thoroughly understood, it is quite 
possible to make up the most elaborate 
and up-to-date garments by ingenious 
alteration and modification of the 
rimlest old fashioned shape. 

Tne art of adapting ” in this way 
enaUes the skilfifl workwoman to 
*rcrehte** a pattern of her own— by 


which she can suit her own taste of 
fancy. 

MATERIALS FOR ORDINARY 
ARTICLES 

Men's Night Shirts require 4 yards 
of stout calico, or twill, 36 inches 
wide. The length required for day 
shirts depends upon iridth of shirting 
used. There are various kinds of 
materials used for men's day shirts, 
such as Oxford shirting, galatea, 
prints, linen, flannel, etc. These vary 
in width from 28 to 32 inches — 3^- 
3rards is the average length required 
for a day shirt. 

Men's Pyjamas are usually made of 
flannel, flannelette, or linen and re- 
quire about 5^ yards, according to 
width of materials and size of garment 
required. 

For a Ohild's (6 to 8 years) simple 
Frock, with long sleeves, either 3( 
yards of narrow width material (such 
as silk 27 inches widel or 2^ yards 
of wide material (suen as cambric 
42 inches wide) is required, zi yards of 
36-inch cambric, long cloth, flannel 
or flannelette is neraed to make a 
baby’s night gown. 

For a Woman's Under Skirt, or 
Petticoat, with frill round bottom, the 
average length required would be 
about 4 yards of 28 inch material. 
This len^h varies with height of 
wearer and width of stuff. 

Women's Knickerbockers or Bloom- 
ers are usually made of tweed, cloth, 
serge or homespun for winter wear, 
and alpacca, fould, moreen, holland, 
drill, or flannelette, for summer. 
The width of these materials is gener- 
ally from 42 to 44 inches, and tbb 
quantity required for a person of aver- 
age stature is 2 yards. For the lining 
i yard less is sufficient. . 

The quantity of material q^eeded 
for a woman's* nightdress is 4I yards 
of 40-inch width, or 6 of 30 inch width 
materip.1. 

if yards of . 30-ittch Unen Or hoi** 
land are needed to hiake a WO]il|lil!p 
cooking apron, ^ 

For a medlnm-slMd WotnanV 
blnatlons 3 yards of 36-ihch lon^loth' 
is sufficient. v : " 

An easy wky to ntake rouj^ caleu* 
laAon of quality w 
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to make most ordinary garments is to 
illow twice the length of the front, 
ivith an extra ^ yard added. 

MAKING CLOTH06 

Right and left side of Oarment.-- 

Remember that the right, or left-hand, 
side of a garment is spoken of as it 
ivould be when on the wearer, and not 
ELS it appears when facing the worker. 

All men’s and boy’s clothes fasten 
“ left over right ” and women’s and 
girls ** right over left** 

How to Join Sleeves and Legs 
of Garments. — When joining sleeves 
begin from the wrist upwards, and 
drawer legs from the knees upwards — 
any slight unevenness can always be 
cut away at top of sleeve, or seat of 
drawers, without spoiling the set of 
tha garment. 

How to Insert Sleeves. — Sleeves 
which have an upper and under piece 
shaped to fit the top of the shoulder 
and hollow of the arm must be faced 
and folded for the right and left arm 
before material is cut out. It is a 
common mistake for beginners to 
make both sleeves for the same arm. 
Sleeves of this description are inserted 
in armholes with the front, or under, 
seam of the sleeve fixed about 2^ 
inches in front of the under arm seam 
of the bodice. The exact position of 
the seams depends upon the size of 
the garment, but, in this make of 
sleeve, the under seam should always 
be in front of the under arm bodice 
seam. The upper and under part of 
some sleeves are shaped alike,, the only 
difference being in the way of the 
stuff.’’ When this is so the selvedge 
part of the sleeve should be fixed at 
upper part of the arm and the slanting 
side to the underneath. To ensure the 
correct making up of sleeves cut in 
this way the' material should be first 
folded* for right and left arms. These 
sleeves are usually put into armholes 
with the seam of the sleeve exactly 
\o the seam of the garment. 

Care must be taken that the armhole 
is not larger thasi the sleeve. Althouf^ 
the form of the sl^ve often varies, 
there is one rule which never changes, 
and that is that the outer side of the 
arm Is always longer by si inches than 
this isM:ier .Qr sloped side,. . ^ 


Making Bands.— When putting a 
band (which should be made selvedge 
way) on to the weft edge of material 
whether it be straight, tucked, or 
curved, the garment should be slightly 
eased in and the band stretched as 
much as possible, as this will avoid 
puckering and ensure a good " set.” 

A circular, or shaped band, is cut in 
one piece, with the selvedge of material. 
dovm in the front, slanting on hips, 
and across the spine. This kind of 
band is always made in double material. 
It is not intended to fit closely round 
the waist, so an easy measurement 
should be allowed. 

There aje two ways of cutting a 
yoke, one is with a join on the shoulder 
and the other is with no join on 
shoulder. The latter is known as a 
" saddle joke.” All yokes should be 
lined. 

When at work a needlewoman should 
hold the work level with her chest, and 
care should be taken that the stitohes 
are not drawn hack — that is to say, that 
they are not gathered. 

It is an excellent plan always to 
leave three-quarters of an inch every- 
where for turnings and two inches 
down the front of a bodice. In ^se of 
a mis-fit it ^ well to have four inches 
of turnings to fall back upon. 

When woollen braid is used for 
binding the edge of a dress it is a good 
plan to previously scald the braid with 
boiling water, and dry, as otherwise 
it is apt to shrink and give a puckered 
appearance to the bottom of the 
skirt. 

Fastenings. — ^A button-hole should 
alwBys be made before the button is 
sewn on, but, of course, care must be 
taken to make the len^h of the hole 
correspond with the size of the button 
to be used. 

When making button-holes it is 
easier to work them if they are pre- 
viously sewn over lightly with silk. 
They should be cut with a sharp pen- 
knife, or. scissors specially made for 
the purpose. Tailm’ twist should be 
used for working them, and three- 
<^arters Of a yard will work a large- 
sized Dutton-hole. In workhig button- 
holes the usual order of things is 
reversed and one works from left to 
.sight instead of from right to left. 
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The stitches must be set very closely 
together and the silk put round the 
needle while the latter is in the stuff. 
This method helps to keep all even 
and smooth. Loops are sometimes 
used as a fastening for buttons. 
They should take the place of button- 
holes on insertion, embroidery, or 
lace— or on very narrow bands. The 
loops should be made on the under 
side ef the material in most cases. 
One is apt to be deceived in the size of 
a loop— and it often happens that one 
which appears the correct size in the 
making is too small when it comes to 
buttoning — loops should therefore be 
made a trifle larger than,, at first, ap- 
pears necessary to the worker. 

When fixing hooks and eyes be care- 
ful that the loop of the hook does not 
extend quite to the edge of the material 
and that the eye is fixed in such a 
way that the necessary overlapping is 
allowed for. 

Trimmings. — ^The very least that 
shodd b) allowed for most trimmings 
is once and a half again the length of 
straight edge to be trimmed, a little 
more is an improvement. Trimmings 
should be suited to materials, such as 
a fairly strong embroidej^ for calico 
or flannelette, and lace tor fine cam- 
bric. Some trimmings and laces have 
a thread at the edge which can be 
drawn up to the required fullness. 
This is a great saving of labour and 
time for bu^y workers. 

When trimming a garment place the 
right side of trimming to right side of 
garment and be careful to begin in a 
place where the join will be hidden as 
far as possible. 

It is not always necessary to run 
or gather trimming before sewing 
on to garment — it can be slightly eased 
by movement of the left thumb while 
being sewn on. All trimming should 
be halved and quartered and the full- 
ness equally distributed along the 
part to be trimmed before commenc- 
mg to sew on. Tlie trimming should 
be hdd facing the worker while 
sewing. When finished flatten sewifig 
thoroughly. 

To cut embroidery evenly cut an 
inch or so carefully, then fold over 
so that the edges o^ the pattern match. 


Continue this as you go along and the 
cutting will be even, 

MAKING UNDERCLOTHING. 

A Man's Day Shirt is made of several 
parts, of which the chief are : — 

1 The body of tlie shirt (back and 
front pieces.) 

2 The shirt front. 

3 The sleeves. 

The accessories are 

4 The shoulder-piece. 

5 The collar. 

6 The wristband or cuff. 

7 The gusset. 

8 The collar band. 

9 The tongue. 

It must be remembered that the 
back width, or half of the shirt, is 
alwa 3 rs larger than the front by about 
three inches; besides this the. two 
side seams are not joined right down. 
A division must be left of about 
inches, at the top of which a small 
gusset is placed. 

The most usual mistakes in the mak- 
ing of a shirt are ; — ist, not giving- 
sufficient slope to the neck (when 
sloping this out of the shoulder- 
piece it is best to refer carefully to the 
size of the wearer’s neck) ; 2nd, the 
shoulder-piece being too large, thus 
giving too great a width across the 
chest, which causes the shirt to gape 
open and bulge, and also makes most 
uncomfortable folds round the arms. 

The button-holes are made on the 
left hem of the shirt front. Tliree 
or more can be made, and, if studs are 
to be used, a small button-hole must 
be placed at each end of the band on 
the neck and two on each cuff. 

The tong^e is placed beneath the 
lower edge of the shirt front and on it 
is made a button-hole, which, being 
fastened to a button on the waistcoat, 
is intended to keep the shirt front in its 
place. , • 

Women’s Unto-garmints.— Sloping 
bancji that fit closely oyer tho hips 
now mke the place of the straight ontt 
that used to go round tlie irusl 
petticoats and drawees, etc. . ; r J ;; 

Petticoats shouU be seasaed 
top to fit smoothly unthout any 
then set into a 
should He ■withqiit: A 
hip band-.df'a. 
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be deep enough to come to the edge of 
the stays, and the petticoat should be 
short and not very wide. 

The easiest way to m^e a chemise 
is all in one piece. Measure the 
length of calico required, then double 
it over and tear off. Next, lay the 
edges neatly together, fold over again, 
bringing the four selvedges together ; 
then lay on your pattern and cut, 
leaving the full width at the bottom. 
Havin|g[ hollowed out the neck, a little 
more in the front than at the back, 
cut a band the size required and some 
narrow crossway bands to hem the 
sleeves, also a small piece to line the 
plaquet in front. 

The front of the garment may be 
either tucked or gathered, and trimmed 
according to taste. 

Drdwers should be cut from a suit- 
able pattern, each leg in one piece, 
allowing no fulness in front, and set 
into a sloping hip band. If knicker- 
bockers, they should be gathered 
into a band that will just pass com- 
fortably over the knee. 

Combinations consist of chemise 
and drawers cut in one. This rarment 
buttons to the end of the bust in front, 
the gathers at the back being mounted 
with a narrow band. In other respects 
it is made and finished like the ordin- 
ary chemise and drawers. Petticoat 
bodies are best made perfectly fitting 
and plain. 

Nightdresses vary in cut and style, 
but the most comfortable and best 
wearing are those set into a yoke with 
tucked and insertioned fronts. 

HOUSE LINEN 

Sheets.— Making sheets depends in 
some measure on the quality of the 
material to be used. All sheeting 
is sold in double and single widths. 
The foriper is xhade expressly for the 
purpose and is from two and a half to 
three yards in width. 

When measuring the bed for vdiich 
the sheet is intended an additional 
quantity is Blmm allowed in order to 
turn well over the bolster and tuck 
in under the mattress at the feet. 
The best sheets are nearly double the 
length of the bed and when the upper 
one is turned down it reaches almost 
to the foot. • 


The ordinary calculation of the 
length of sheets is from three to four 
yards. This length is used in double 
width, or double the amount in single 
width. For a small bed, however, two 
yards and three-quarters to three 
yards of double width is sufficient for 
each sheet, or, as before stated, 
double this quantity in single width. 

For sheets made in material of 
double width it is only necessary to 
hem them at the ends, and it is thus 
that the end is distinguished from the 
sides. The hem at the top ought to 
be twice as deep as that at the lower 
end. If single width material is used 
the sheet mpst be joined by a seam. 
For best sheets the upper hem is often 
edged with embroidery, or the top 
part of the sheet itself, which folds 
over the bed, can be embroidered. 
There are two methods of making 
sheets in which economy and a good 
appearance are combined. To carry 
out this idea two different sorts of 
material are used, one of ordinary 
and the other of better linen — the 
latter intended to form that part of 
the sheet which folds over the bed. 
The first way of making is by simply 
joining the two widths together, and 
the second is by placing the better 
material as a border round a width 
of that which is stronger, or com- 
moner. This last plan is the most 
^onomical, because one width of fine 
linen cut in two is suffiC.ent for a pair 
of sheets. This, however, ;J:ake3 longer 
to make, because three seams are 
required to join the border at top 
and sides (it is not necessary to put a 
border at the bottom of sheet). Also, 
when made in this way, a hem must 
be made entirely round the sheet. 
The material, however, may be so 
contrived that the selvedge edge is 
left at one side of the sheet, and so 
avoid hemming all round. 

Pillow Oases. — Both square and 
long cases are made, the sizes of which 
ought to correspond jBxactly with that 
of the pillows, or bolsters, for which 
they are intended. The material of 
Which ^he cases are made is about 
three-quarters of a yard wide. Double 
the length of the pillow, allowing 
also for the hems at the edges of the 
opening, is required for a case. For a 
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pillow of nearly a^ard, tWo yards and 
a quarter of material would be requis- 
ite. This is folded in the centre of the 
length, and sewn like a bag, joining 
the edges at the selvedge. The 
edges of the opening are then hemmed 
from one to three inches in depth, 
according to whether an ordinary or 
a better pillow-case is required. To 
keep the pillow in its place two or 
three pieces of tape are sewn at the 
back of each hem and tied together 
when the pillow is in the case. 

For better pillow cases the material 
is not folded exactly in half, because 
one of the halves of the case ought to 
be larger than the other ,to the depth 
of the hem. This, when the case is 
sewn together, will be folded over the 
shorter side. These cases are closed 
by buttons and button-holes, the 
former placed in the upper hem and 
the latter in the lower. Pillow-cases 
f>^Ti be trimmed with different sorts 
of lace or embroidery round the edge 
of the case, or the upper part of the 
pillow-dase may be embroidered. It 
IS often found that buttons are fre- 
quently broken in the washing, and 
dierefore one is xontinually having to 
sew new pnes on. German house- 
wives have a very good plan for fasten- 
ing pillow cases, which does away with 
the broken button trouble. Three 
button-holes are placed on both hems 
of the pillow case. A wide tape, cut 
in length equal to the distance from 
the first Ujitton-hole to the third — 
with a little over to allow for a hem at 
each end — must have three buttons 
sewn on it in a position to correspond 
with the button-holes. Pass the but- 
tons through holes from under side 
of hem and then through the upper 
hem. This tape can easily be removed 
when the case is vrashed, and, with 
proper care, will last for years. 

1^wels.-^The material intended for 
towels is always half-width and gener- 
ally of diaper-pattern linen or hucka- 
back, a mateml made expressly for 
the purpose. Usually they are a yard 
in lengtii, and a narrow hem is made 
at eitner end. In some cases Ihe 
edges are fringed, or ravelled out. , 

TaUe-Cnotlll. — ^Damask linen, which 
can be product in patterns or striped, 
is manufactured expressly for table- 


cloths, and is made also in double 
width. Cloths may also be obtained 
of different sizes, and then they have 
a border running round the edge, 
and only recfhire hemming at either 
side or end. If, however, a table- 
cloth has to be made of two single 
widths of material, great care must be 
taken to make the pattern exactly 
correspond in the centre of the doth, 
sewing the two widths carefully 
toother. 

Table-doths can be very costly, 
having in some cases the coronet, 
crest, monogram, etc., woven in the 
pattern of the damask in centre of 
cloth. Qoths intended for ordinary 
use are two and a half and three yards in 
length, the width being in the propor- 
tion to the length ; these are for the 
usual long dining-tables. 

Side Cloths. — These are small cloths 
one width wide, placed during dinner 
on the large table-cloth, and withdrawn 
after dessert. 

Serviettes. — ^For these striped linen, 
or damask of the same pattern as the 
cloth, is used ; they are always cut 
exacUy square, and hemmed at the 
ends. If striped damask is used great 
care must be taken to cut the napkins 
so that exactly the same number of 
stripes are in each. 

Kitchen Linen. — For kitchen use the 
linen should be especially strong. 
Kitchen table-cloths are made of coarse 
linen, generally having a pattern in 
squares or stripes ; this can be bought 
by the yard, and is hemmed all round. 

Glass Cloths.— Uloths used for dry- 
ing and polishuig glass articles ought 
to be of a fine texture, and always of all 
linen. Coarse cloths are used for 
drying plates, dishes, etc. All cloths 
of this description should be about a 
yard long, and hemmed at each end, 
the material sold for them being 
of the right, width uid havihg a sel- 
vedge at either side. 

Kitchen Rollers.— These useful 
articles for kitchen use. are made the 
exact width of the wooden roller upon; 
which they are to be hung. Towellingls 
made expressly for this pur^e, aibout • 
half a yard wide. The length to cut 
the towelling is from S ywd and a 
half to three quarters; The two epds 
hre firmly sewed and felled tbj^^ 
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and the towel passed over the Wooden 
roller and fixed into place. 

PLAIN SEWING , 

The cotton for sewing should be of 
equal texture to the thread of the 
material it is intended to work upon, 
except in the case of stitching, when 
a coarser cotton may be used. Care 
must be taken not to use too long a 
needleful and the thread ought always 
to be cut and never broken off. In 
every class of stitcli care should be 
taken that the stitches are even and 
placed at equal distances. According 
to the texture of the work they can be 
near or far apart, so can the work be 
finely or coarsely done. When working 
on fine linen the necessary regularity 
of the stitches can be obtained by 
couniing the threads. 

STITCHES 

Slip or Running Stlteh.->a. {See Nee- 
dlework illustration. Fig, i.) This is 
done by constantly running the needle 
into the material in front of the stitch 
just formed. Several stitches may be 
taken on the needle at the same time 
before drawing the cotton through. 
This stitch is generally used in making 
the seams of a garment, whether in 
silk, cotton or woollen material. It 
is as well to place a back stitch here 
and there in order to strengthen the 
seam. 

English Stitch. — b. For this the 
needle is directed in an upward direc- 
tion on the cross, for which reason it is 
much stronger than any other. 

Back Stltcn. — e. This is done in two 
ways— .first, joing from right to left, 
the needle stitched into the work be- 
hind wh^e it has been drawn out, in 
order to take a stitch of the same size 
in front Passing from left to right, 
the needle is inserted in front of the 
stitch last formed. Proceeding thus 
causes the stitch to appear on the 
reverse side as shown at a. For this 
reason it is frequently used for turn- 
down seams. 

Stitching. — e. *This is composed of 
a row of back stitches without any 
interval between them, the needle be- 
ing at once inserted backwards into 
the stitch just made to be drawn out 
at an equal distance in front of the 


stitch which has to be formed. Ex- 
treme regularity should be observed 
in this class of work ; this is obtained 
by counting the threads of material 
for each stitch, more or less, according 
to the requirt^ size of the stitches. 
Stitching a facilitated by drawing a 
thread at the place where the work is 
intended to be. If it has to be done 
on the cross, or in other material besides 
calico, it is advisable to make a tacking 
with some bright-coloured cotton in 
order to guide the needle, but when it 
has to be straight it is not difficult to 
keep it perfectly so by drawing out a 
thread or by making a fold across the 
material. « 

Hem Stitch.— This stitch is em- 
ployed to fit a hem in any stuff, the 
needle to be placed under the material 
to be drawn out about two threads 
above the edge. 

Side Stitch. — g. By the help of this 
stitch the folds, or rather the folded 
edges, of two pieces of stuff are joined 
together ; the stitch is made slantingly 
in the opposite side to that \’hich is 
held towards the worker. 

Sewing Stitch. — h» This is employed 
to join two edges of material. The 
needle, directed over the edges, stitches 
through the outer fold and comes 
under that which is held nearest the 
worker. A depth of some threads 
should be observed. This stitch is 
used to join the two selvedges of calico 
or other cloth and is called sewing 
a seam. Great regularity^is required 
for the stitches of such seams. 

Herringbone or Cron Stitoh.—f. This 
is used to Join two edges of material 
which, instead of being folded together, 
are laid one over the other and worked 
from left to right, making alternately a 
stitch below and one above. The cross 
stitch is made by the thread being 
drawn out each time above the stitch 
which has just been done. This 
stitch is V iCd particularly foi making 
flannel garments. 

Button-hole Stitoh.— f. This is used 
in making button-holes. The stitches 
. taken from left to right in the slit 
the button-hole, to be drawn out 
at an even distance all round, making 
the thread form a species of knot. 
This is done either by holding it with 
the thumb below the needle or in 
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casting it upwards ; thf fbiread is seaniMpf often emplm^ fojbil&ves. 
drawn out gently towards the slit, Flatmid Seams^These wf lised 
upon the edges of which the knots in making the seams of garments, 

ought to be formed. It is of import* Afterthetwopecesof stuff are Joined^' 

ance to. remember when making but* either by a smple running, or a baok 
ton-holes to place some stitches. at stitch, they are openedi^d the gar- 

nther end of the hole so as to give it a mex^t laid upon an ironing-board and a 

nice appearance, and to ensure its hot iron passed quickly over thex^* 

wearing well. This stitch is also used When this has been done the edges of 

for making eyelet-holes, loops, etc. the seams are fixed to the garment in 
The thread which form a loop are various ways. It b best to use a cross- 
held toge^er with button-hole stitch. stitch dr to run them down, taking 
Chain Stlteh* — k. This is done in care that the stitches do not go 
a similar manner, but the stitches through to the right of the article, 
are like rings chained together. The Sometimee the edges are covered by 
needle is held straight, and always a. narrow ribbon being run on to the 
placed in the last ring or^ stitch, to be selvedges of both sides above the seam, 
drawn out an equal distance to the To do this both sides of the stuff are 
lengtii of ^e following ring ; the cot* brought together and the ribbon 
ton is to be held below the needle. sewn over .&mn. This is frequently 
Oyersewing is sewing with very done to 'cover tiie seams of unlined 
wide stitches to prevent the edges jackets. AfUr ih^y haoe frssa ironed 
of stuff ravelling out. oiU the rough edges are drawn up 

together and the ribbon bound down 
SEAMS on each side over them. Sometimes 

The stitches already explained serve the edges are kept in their places by 
to make different classes of seams, a ribbon being sewn over the seam 
which can be called simple or double, itself. This is useful for seaxns -on the 
A simple seam is that wluch is finished cross. The seams of shirts and under- 
at once— ^or example, the hem of a linen, unless they are ’sewn together, 
handkerchief or garment Double are made by simply running the 
seams and oversewing exact double width together and hemming, or felling 
work. The former are frequently thex|^dO^ 

made with two sorts of stitches, such A Doubls Hein or Hemmed Seam 
as turned-down seams, those turned is used to join pieces of material of 
up and those flattened out, etc. moderate thickness, folding them 

fr A Turnedidown Seam is used when down together/ axid at once hemming 
it is desired to give extra finish to the seam, dispensing with any other 
• any work. Two pieces of material stitch 
are joined so that one side is higher Rolled Rein*— -This is made in fine 
' than the other. One side of the seam linen, light stuffs, etc. It is prepared 
' is made either by the " English Stitch’* as required — ^that is to say, by rolling 
bf or by Running Stitch, a. When the edge of the material between 
this is done the material is unfolded, the fin^ while sewixig. 
so as to flatten out the sewing, then Whipped 8woM«’~*'^his is prepared 
the longer side is^tumed down in a like the foregoing hem ; the difference 
tiny fold and hemmed. These seams, exists in working the needle over the 
which should be as much ^ttened edge, so as to take several stitches at 
as possible, are made, with few excep* the same time. This wUpping '* is 
tions, very narrow. generaUy used to make tiny frills, as 

A Tnrned-up ,or French Seam.— the thr^, if takeh loosely, can be 
This is used in fine linen and light drawn up to f orm a ^theiing. 
stuffs. Two pieces of material are . Gathering is fotiuied by Running 
joined together near the edge. A r&n* "Stitch d. The Stitches , m running 
ning or slip stitch is used. When cannot be too regularly ihade, but are 
this seam ls finished the work is tunied larger or smaller ecoMrdiM to ^ 
so as to make a similar seam at tiie thickness of tibe materiaL .One needier' 
back and dose to the fint. These M of thread Is done used to make a 



I. Slildies. 2. Casting On. 3. Purling. 4. Increasing. 5. Decreasing. 6. Plain 
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gathering. This is never broken oft 
until the running is finished. When 
the gathering is of requisite length it is 
firmly fastened off at the end. This 
must be carefully seen as few things 
are more irritating than for the thread 
to run back and all the work to come 
undone. The running must be gradu- 
ated, it being above all necessary to 
equalize the gathering. This is done 
by taking a strong needle or pin and 
stroking down each pleat of the gather- 
ing separately, so that it is all equally 
divided. 

Doable Gathering.— This consists 
of two or more rows of gathering nsqfe 
or less apart, the stitches of which are 
exactly over each other. 

Puffing. — This is made like double 
gathering, but leaving a greater inter- 
val between the rows of gathering, the 
stitches of which go the reverse way — 
i.e., one line is run in one direction, 
and the lower commences at the re- 
verse end. 

Sawing on Tapes, Buttons, Hooks, 
etc. — ^To sew on these different fasten- 
ings always use very strong cotton 
in order to avoid a great number of 
stitches. Tapes are turned in at the 
end which is to be attached to the 
garment, and are fastened down by 
stitching simply round the edge of the 
fold, which should form a small square. 

Different buttons require different 
methods of fixing on. For those 
having holes, such as pearl andjiqen 
buttons, it is sufficient to pass the 
needle through one hole into the 
material, and back again through the 
other hole several times, ending by 
winding the thread four dr five times 
round the stitches passed through 
holes, between the button and tii|ib 
material, and fastening it off at the* 
back of the garment. Some buttons 
are made with tails," and these are 
fixed on from the wrong side of . the 
garment If the material on which 
the button is to be sev^ is not strong, 
it is requisite that a round piece of 
lining corresponding [to each button 
be fixed on thp reverse side of the 
garment. This piece is fastened down 
by a series of biu^k stitches. To this 
the button is attached by stitching 
taken to the outer part of each little 
round piece. • 


DARNING. 

A brief way of describing a dam is 
a perfect lattice-work of cotton, or 
wool, worked over a hole. There, are 
many sorts of darns, which may be 
classed thus : i. A plain dam ; 2. 
Crossed darn ; 3. An opened or figured 
darn ; 4. The invisible or joined dam. 
All these should be made at the back 
of the article in need of repairing. 
Some people find it easier to dam over 
a hard surface, and darning “ eggs ” or 
balls are sold for this purpose. For 
all dams what may be called a warp 
and a woof have to be formed, and a 
flat thread, whether cotton, flax, silk, 
or wool, always finer than the material 
itsdf, is u^d. 

Plain Darning.— This is used to 
repair a rent. Before commencing, 
the edges of the worn or torn part 
ought to be equalized and cut even ; 
often it is as well to form the part to 
be repaired into a square. The threads 
for the warfi are then drawn fty the 
needle from one side of the hole to the 
other. These should not commence at 
the extreme edge of the hole, but be 
taken from about } an inch from it. 
The thread must never be pulled tight, 
but a tiny loop left at each end. The 
threads are laid close together, no 
interval being between them. The 
needle making the warp raises and 
flattens alternately the two edges of 
the tear— that is to say, that first it will 
pass under the edge in order to come 
out at a distance of two or three threads 
beyond, and in returning, the needle 
will pass over this edge in order to slip 
under that which is opposite. This is 
to be done until the warp fills the hole. 
The woof is made in the opposite direc- 
tion to the warp. The needle carries 
the thread through the former, raising 
and lowering alternately each thread. ^ 
This is again reversed at each turn, the 
needle sdways taking up the thread 
which h^'^ been previously left below. 
To form a very even woof the needle 
niust press the threads from time to 
time closer togethef. Of course, this 
will Tio% be necessary unless a very 
ebse dam is required. The edges are 
to be flattened by the thimble. 

Another way of making a plain dam 
is to form the woof by taking two 
threads upon the needle and leaving one 

OQ 
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beneath. The thread left in the first 
row is in the second taken on the 
needle with one of those already taken 
up. The third and following rows are 
made like the second, only alternating 
the threads. 

A Crossed Darn on the Cross. — This 
is done by forming the woof on the 
cross. The first thread of this is taken 
through the warp in the centre of the 
tear, in order thus to divide the hole 
into two equal parts, filling first one 
half and then the other. By this 
method greater regularity is observed 
in the stitches. It is as well to fit the 
worn part over a hard surface for this 
darn. 

Open or Figured Darn.~lhis is done 
like a crossed dam. It is in the woof 
that the pattern of the material has to 
be imitated. Two, three, or four 
threads are taken upon the needle, 
According to the required design. Then 
the usual woof is continued — that is to 
say, when there is one, because often 
the patterns of checks, stripes, etc., 
form a Effect ground of themselves. 
This land of darning is used for repair- 
ing table linen. If carefully mended 
good damask does not lose its beauty 
when old. Do not set aside only the 
cloths with actual holes in them for 
darning. If the thin places be strength- 
ened by neat darning with fine linen 
thread, it will prevent holes appearing. 
Imitate as nearly as possible ^e weav- 
ing of the pattern, and darn as far as 
possible un(^r the outer thread when 
it is on a pattern. 

Hidden or Joined Darn.-— This is only 
done when the edges of the tear can be 
joined naturally ; or again, in a species 
of patching which will be explained in 
the next article. Care must be taken 
in these repairs to equalize the edges, 
or to cut away the ravelled threads 
which are generally to be met with, and 
thus to render the repair almost in- 
visible. For a hidden repair it is use- 
less to make a warp ; the edges are 
simply joined in the woof. This will 
be quite simple fof linen and crossed in 
other stuffs. In other materials it is 
sometimes necessary to use the ravelled 
threads of the stuff in order to carry on 
the different shades in the material. 
When it is a question of repairing cloth, 
only halt the thickness is worked upon. 


PATCHING AND PIECING 

There are three sorts of patching. 
I. Patching by overcasting ; 2. Patch- 
ing with a turned-down seam ; 3. 
Patching by du'ning or joining. 

As a general rule when a garment 
requires a patch the torn part must be 
taken away, with all the worn part 
near until sufficient resistance is found 
in the material of which the garment 
is made to support the new piece placed 
on it. The hole into which the patch 
has to be placed is to be cut straight 
and quite square. About a quarter 
of an inch ought to be allowed all round 
th;. new piece, in order to make the 
seam. Except for a darned patch it 
is requisite to cut a little notch, of some 
form or six threads in depth, in the 
corners of the square hole out of which 
the old piece has been taken. If .the 
material to be patched has a pattern, 
care must be taken to make that on the 
new piece exactly correspond to that 
on the article itself. The selvedge way 
of the patch should run the selvedge 
way of the garment, or article, to be 
repaired. It is advisable to tack the 
patch in place before commencing to 
sew it on properly. 

Overcasting Patches.— In order to do 
this a little fold is made at the back to 
the depth of the notches upon the edge 
of the rent. A similar fold is made 
upon the patch itself, and tacking that 
upon the part to be repaired it is to be 
overcast all round, care being taken to 
keep the parts clear of each other, and 
to make the corners well. The seam 
should be flattened down by the 
thimble, the edges turned down and 
lightly over-sewn. This class of repair, 
although frequently employed for 
linen, is especially used in other 
materials, nere is also another way 
of piecing by overcasting, intended for 
worn linen and in thick stuff. For 
this the worn pr torn part which has to 
be cut away is only done so after having 
laid the piece upon that part and over- 
casting or sewing it there. It is better 
before doing so to tack it carefully all 
round. The torn part cut away cth 
the wrong side ought to allow all round 
its edges sufficient to make a good 
turned-down seam, which completes 
this class of repair. Whm patching 
flannel the edges of material are not ' 
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turned in and the stitch used to fix the 
patch is herring-bone. 

Piecing by a Turned-down Seam. — 
This is prepared like the foregoing. It 
is sewn, either by overcasting or run- 
ning, so that the right side (or where 
the stitches are placed) is always found 
above the turned-down seam. In this 
patch the comers are very difficult to 
form, and done by unpractised hands 
are sure to gather up. It is precisely 
this detail which forms the greatest 
difficulty in patching. In order to 
make the corners well it is necessary 
to keep to the straight thread for the 
seam, and when the notch is an^d 
at care must be taken to seize withrhe 
last stitch the last thread of the sel- 
vedge or of the weft, following the 
course of the sewing into the side of 
the notch and never a thread beyond. 
In brder to sew the next side the first 
stitch is taken with the first thread in 
the notch in the opposite side, and thus 
following for each comer. When the 
piece on the back or wrong side is sewn 
the flattened seam is then made, fold- 
ing the edge down upon the article 
which is mended. 

Piecing by a Seam.— -This is rarely 
used for linen except when it is neces- 
sary to repair something very fine and 
dehcate which has been torn by acci- 
dent and not by wear. It is service- 
able in very clear stuffs, such as muslin, 
etc., when there is only a little tear. 
It is frequently used in other materials, 
especially in woollen and always in 
cloth stuffs. 

In order to place these last named 
pieces it is useless to cut notches in the 
sides, as the patch is cut exactly to the 
same size as that taken away ; about 
the dep^ of two or three threes may 
be left halfway round the piece so as 
to make a tiny tmming by which to fit 
it intp the hole.. It is kept in its place 
by the md of a tack like a darn, and 
then the stitches are .joined by the 
invisible stitch explained in the article 
** Hidden or Joined Dam.” The 
thread used for this ought to be finer 
than that of the material itself. On 
cloih a fine sewihg silk is used, and only 
half the thickness of the clo^ is used. 
When the piece is sewn in, the work is 
turned on me right side so as to slightly 
raise with the needle the nap of ^he 


cloth upon all its repaired sides. This 
renders the patch completely invisible, 
and after this it is requisite to pass a 
hot iron over the sewed edges at the back, 
as this greatly improves the appear- 
ance of the repair. 

THE CARE OF CLOTHING 
is the secret of economy. Dresses, 
when taken off, should be well shaken, 
and, if silk, dusted ; if of woollen 
material thoroughly brushed. Man- 
tles and jackets the same. Under- 
clothing becomes spoiled and dis- 
coloured if put away damp. It should 
therefore hie thoroughly dry and un- 
starched when put away till the follow- 
ings seasoi^ Gloves are better not 
folded together, but laid in a glove box 
when taken off. Boots should be 
dusted after having been worn in dry 
weather, and dried, at some distance 
from the fire, if wet. 

Dresses should not hang too long on 
a nail, as they get into folds that do 
not look well when the dress is worn. 
Folded smoothly, they should be laid 
in a drawer. Bonnets and hi ts should 
be carefully dusted before being put 
away. Such articles of clothing as are 
kept in drawers should be neatly folded,, 
and loops attached to bodices and 
skirts to hang them by. 

TO TURN A DRESS 

This task is much more difficult than 
is that of making a completely new 
dress. The first step to be taken is to 
pick the dress to piece, i. A small, 
sharp-pointed penknife is better than 
a pair of scissors for this purpose. If 
the material should be silk, all the 
ieces must be shaken, dusted, and 
rushed with a soft brush. Should 
this not work sufficient renovation 
sponging may be necessary, and the 
b^t preparation for freshening black 
silk is obtained by boiling a black kid 
glove for two or three hours in m quart 
of watm. When the mixture is cold 
the breadths must be thoroughly 
sponged with it, on both sides, and 
afterwards folded up and laid on a 
clean doth or towel. When all are 
^iinished^ the silk should be rolled up 
loosely in the towel and left till the 
following day, when it should be 
ironed on the side that is to be turned 
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in when the dress is re-made. The kid- 
water has the efEect of renewing the 
black, and this process thoroughly 
cleanses the silk without imparting the 
disagreeable stiffness that so often 
characterizes cleaned silk. 

The water in which ivy leaves have 
been boiled affords a good means of 
cleansing and restoring black cash- 
mere that has got out of condition. 

It is always well to line a ** done- 
up " silk skirt. If not, the silk is likely 
to split sooner than it would without 
the support of a lining. It also pre- 
vents the silk from looking thin, or 
poor. As soon as a dress is worn or 
frayed at the bottom repair it, by 
putting a new lining in, at braiding. 

If coffee, tea, or chocolate should be 
spilled on a dress, no matter how deli- 
cate the fabric may be, use a clean 
white clotli and clear cold water to 
wash out the spot immediately after 
^e accident, before the liquid has time 
to dry : and in nine cases out of ten the 
dress will never show where the liquid 
touched '^t. 

TO CURL A FEATHER 

It is not difficult to curl a feather* 
especially if it be a good one, but it 
requires a fair amount of patience and 
some delicacy of touch. The operation 
should be begun at the tip. The 
feather, after having been thoroughly 
dried, is taken in the left hand. With 
the right, a paper knife, or fruit knife, 
is placed a^ right angles with each 
frond of the feather, which is closely 
pressed from the stem to the edge 
between the thumb and the knife. 
This dose pressure has sometimes to 
be repeated. Occasionally two or 
three fronds may be curled together. 
It is a mistake to curl feathers too 
clo^ly or tightly. 

DYEING AND CLEANING 

Sometimes it costs as much to have 
a dress dyed and re-made as it would 
to buy a new one, but a dress of really 
good material caxf generally be dyed 
at least once with advantage^ Only 
silks of the veiy best make will bear 
dying ; cheap silks are apt to become 
very thin and streaky in the process. 

Good gloves will loqk like new after 
having been cleaned bncei and some- 


times they will clean twice and even 
three times without losing the slight 
roughness of surface that is necessary 
to make kid draw on comfortably. 

Before sending an article to be dyed 
or deaned it is well to ask the opinion 
of an experienced person as to whether 
it can be done satisfactorily, as some 
materials become rotten in the process. 

Boots should always be repaired 
immediately they begin to need it, 
otherwise they will soon get quite be- 
yond the reach of art. 

To Freshen a Blaek Straw Hat.— 
If the hat is not very far gone a good 
-^h and rub over with a velvet pad 
will take out all dust and restore the 
black; but if the straw has become 
" rusty mix half a penny bottle of 
gum with an equal quantity of warm 
water to which a few drops of good 
black ink has been added, and apply 
to hat with a brush. 

Straw hats can be painted with a 
” Straw-hat Polish,'* sold, in all colours, 
for the purpose. This process makes 
the straw rather stiff, but really the 
effect is remarkably good. 

To Preserve Fnrs^ and Clothes from 
Moth. — ^Always remember when put- 
ting about furs and woollen garments 
to either well pepper them, or scent the 
box or drawer in which they are kept 
with camphor, spirits of turpentine, or 
cedar- wood. 

To Remove Grease Spots from 
clothes. — A drop of benzine on the 
grease, rubbed in briskly with a piece 
of cloth, will often remove the stain ; 
or, spirits of turpentine and a little 
essence of lemon is a good thing. 

To Clean Gold or Silver Laee.— Rub 
some fine bread crumbs and mix a 
little blue with them. Lay the mix- 
ture plentifully upon the lace, and let 
it remain for an hour or so. Then 
brush the crumbs off with a piece of 
flannel, and 4[nish by gently tubbing 
the lace with a piece of crimson veli^ 
To Raise the File of Velvet.— Make 
a clean brick hot, place a wet cloth 
over it, and hold the velvet over t^ 
steam, which will raise the pile. A 
hot iron will answer the same purpose. 

MILLINERY 
The true milliner is, Him tlm 
peet, bom, not made; Sonie wbi^ ^ 
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have naturally the knack, or the gift, 
for a certain amount of artistic talent 
is required in the perfect arrangement 
of flowers and feathers, etc. Neverthe- 
less, it is possible tD make oneself a 
very successful milliner, with the help 
of pains and patience. 

The fashion in women's head dress 
changes with the seasons, therefore no 
fixed rules can be given for the trim- 
ming of a hat. But the really skilful 
milliner has but to take note of a 
pleasing hat, seen in a shop window, 
or upon the head of another person, 
to be able to copy the style with her 
own materials at home. 

A little practice will soon produce 
those careless-looking folds which look 
as though they had come there without 
trouble or intention on any one's part 
— rnot oven of their own. This is the 
great art of millinery — ^to conceal art. 

Graceful as feathers and flowers are, 
they require to be deftly arranged, or 
they may even look ungraceJful. 
Feathers especially must be firmly 
fastened at the stems and lightly 
tacked down at the back, otherwise 
they are apt to blow about to the risk 
of their being. broken, and with rather 
a wild effect. The stem of the feather 
should always be hidden. The finer 
a feather is, the easier it is to arrange 
gracefully. 

To Bind a Hat.-r-The material must 
be cut on the cross. The usual width 
for a narrow binding is about an inch 
emd a half. The right side of material 
is laid upon the upper side of the brim 
of the hat, and carefully stitched to the 
brim at al^ut a quarter of an inch from 
the edge the whole way round. Care 
must be taken not to have a join in the 
material in the front of the hat, as any 
inequality, however slight, is very 
apparent over the eyes. The material 
is &en turned over and under the brim, 
and ti tnm^ in an^ fastened down 
with long stitches slipped between the 
material and the hat This is easily 
done on felt, but is rather more difficult 
on straw. 

V/hen the brim iS deep and requires 
to be lined to the ftul extent, the 
material-^always on the cross — ^is cut 
a good inch deeper than the depth of 
the brim. Allowing twice the measure- 
ment of the brim m length, the pfeces 


of material — ^probably two lengths-- 
must be joined together. A ga&ering 
thread is then run in about half an inch 
from the edge, and being drawn up, the 
fulness is evenly dispersed and pinned 
to the outer rim of the hat. It is then 
sewed on, but the stitches must not 
be too small or too close, lest they 
should make holes in the straw or felt 
of the hat. Another gathering thread 
is run through the outer edge of the 
material, also half an inch from the 
edge. It is drawn up, the material 
very closely drawn within the brim, 
arranged in graceful folds, and then 
stitched into the crown of the hat. 
•Jo Lino a Brim Plainly.— This re- 
quires some care, as the material must 
& cut to the shape of the brini. Lay 
the hat crown downwards on the table, 
place the material over it, and pin it 
upon the brim here and there. Then 
cut it round the outside, leaving a good 
half-inch of turning aU round. Pro- 
ceed to cut away the inside, leaving an 
inch of turning. When this has been 
done the brim should thm be lined 
according to the directions given with 
regard to the first hat, in this article, 
taking care to keep the material in 
place upon the brim which it was cut 
out to fit. This is most essential, as 
the front, and back, or sides of the 
brim may vary in shape. 

To Cover a Toque. — ^A toque is more 
easily made at home than any other 
kind of hat. The quantity of material 
needed is according to ' he size of the 
hat. Material for this purpose should 
be cut on the straight. First, loosely 
cover the outside of the shape with soft 
muslin or alpaca, then take the 
material for covering and lay a comer 
over the front of the shape, the oppo- 
site comer falling^ over the back. Pin 
it in folds all round the hat, so as to 
have the crown soft and full, and the 
material equally divided round the 
sides front. This will need a little 
care, as much of the appearance of the 
hat depends on the arrangement of the 
material. There 'should be no undue 
fulne^, or the reverse, to he observed 
anyv. here. When the folds are pinned 
in place stitch all firmly down and cut 
away the corners and other super- 
fluous parts of the velvet. 

To Une a Hat«-*-A piece of soft silk. 
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generally white, should be used for this 
purpose. Tack it all round the crown, 
turn in the silk, and having hemmed 
the inner edge and run through it a 
narrow ribbon, draw the ribbon to« 
gether and tie it in the top of the hat. 
Every hat should have a head lining. 

FANCY NEEDLEWORK 

There are numerous kinds of work, 
both useful and artistic, which might 
be placed under the above heading. 
The following is a list of the various 
handiworks done, chiefly, with the aid 
of the needle: — 

Embrolderj. — Embroidery is used 
to ornament furniture, such ^ scree/'% 
cushions, curtains, portieres, table- 
cloths, etc., as a decoration for bed- 
linen, and as a trimming for dresses, 
handkerchiefs, and various articles 
of personal apparel. 

Appllqnl Work. — In this form of 
emt^idery the pattern, which is 
usually of flowers or leaves, is ** ap- 
plied** on the material, the latter 
being generally a kind of muslin or net. 
The '* applied ** pattern is embroidered 
round and the surrounding material 
cut away. 

Braiding is a kind of spurious em- 
broidery which forms a handsome 
trimming for dresses. 

Oross-stitek is derived from the old 
Berlin wool-work done on canvas. 

Drawn-thread Work. — ^The main ad- 
vantage to be claimed for drawn-thread 
work is its durability. It is princi- 
pally used for the ornamentation of 
house-linen of all kinds and pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 

Ribbon Work. — ^This work is done 
with narrow ribbon used instead of 
silk, as in embroidery. 

SmoeUng. — Used« in ornamenting 
l^es* and children's dresses and 
clothes. 

Netting is chiefly used for garden 
hammocks, hand-bags, mittens and 
fancy articles. 

Patehwork. ^ 

Beid-work. 

Onipm IPArt^This is composed 
upon a square net-work of linen^ 
thread, and is generally used for furni- 
tum* The square net-work is stretched 
tidily upon a wire frame and the 


pattern is worked upon it with Uuen, 
or silk, thread. 

Laee Making. 

Maeramd Lace is a useful trimming 
for brackets, and various articles of 
furniture, while the finer make of the 
lace is sometimes used to trim dresses 
and underclothing. 

Knitting. 

Oroehet. 

Tatting. — ^This is merely an imita- 
tion of crochet work, only done with a 
shuttle instead of a needle. 

Straw Work.— This comprises the 
making of straw hats and bonnets and 
the ^plaiting of straw for trimming 
Fancy articles, such as photo- 
graph-frames, can also be made in 
plaited straw. 

To give the necessary instructions 
for putting into practice all the above 
handicraft would fill volumes ; there- 
fore, in the small space at disposal, 
it is only possible to briefly include 
those in more common use. 

KNITTING 

The materials required for knitting 
are two or more needles of steel, ivory, 
or wood, and some cotton, silk, or 
wool. The mode of using these is as 
follows : 

Casting on.— For this only one 
needle is necessary. Hold the end of 
the cotton (it should be rather coarse 
for beginners) between the first and 
second fingers of the left hand, throw 
it over the thumb and forefinger so as 
to form a loop, and pass the needle 
through this loop. Draw up the cotton 
so as to tighten the loop. This forma 
the first stitch. Any number of 
successive stitches can be formed in 
the same way. When the requisite 
number of stitches have been cast on, 
take the needle on which they are in 
the left hand. Hold another needle 
of the (same size in the right luhd. 
Pass the point this needle tnrou|(h 
the loop of the last made stitch on 
left-hand needle, throw the cottdm 
over the right-hand needle, slightitr 
tightening it, draw it through the loop : 
of the stitch on the left-hand neew ; 
retain this loop on the right-hSqd ' 
needle, where it forms a stitbh. Miihi!- 
while, the loop thxtius^ whitb It 
be^ passed is gehti^j^ ditipp^ 
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right-hand needle. (See Needlework 
Illustration, Fig 2.) 

Plain Knitting.— Pass the right-hand 
needle into the first stitch of the left- 
hand needle, at the 4 )ack, throw the 
thread forward, and with the first 
finger pass the point of the needle 
under the stitch in forming a fresh 
stitch with the thread already thrown 
over, as in " Knitting on/* only, in- 
stead of placing the newly-formed 
stitch on riie left-hand needle, leave 
it on the right-hand needle, and let the 
stitch drop ofi the point of the left- 
hand needle. Continue in this way 
until all the stitches are taken a 
the left to the right-hand needle, when 
the row is complete. 

Purling. — Seaming or purling a 
stitch is done by taking up the stitch 
in front instead of at the l^ck, throw- 
ing the thread over and knitting the 
stitch as in plain knitting ; but before 
beginning to purl, the thread must be 
brought in front of the needle, and if 
a plain stitch follows, the thread is 
passed back after the purl stitch is 
made. (See Needlework Illustration, 

Fi«- 3 ) 

Increasing and Decreasing.— Increas* 
ing, or making a stitch, is done by 
throwing the thread once round the 
needle and in the next row knitting it 
as an ordinary stitch. Decreasing is 
done in two ways : firstly, taking up 
two stitches and knitting them to- 
gether as one : secondly, by taking up 
a stitch without knitting it, called 
slipping, then by knitting the following 
stitch in the usual way, and then slip- 
ping the first (unknitted) over the second 
(knitted). ( 5 m Needlework Illustra- 
tion, Figa 4and 5.) When it is necessary 
to decrease two stitches at once, 
proceed thus : Slip one, knit two 
stitches together, then slip the un- 
knitted stitch over the two knitted 
together. 

This completes the necessary in- 
structions for the simpler forms of 
knitting, viz., those which are done 
on two needles. The same stitches 
are used in round knitting, but a 
greater number of needles are necessary. 

Round Knitting.— In round knitting 
four or five needles are used. With 
this knitting stockings, socks, cuffs, 
mittens, etc., aTb made. To kflit 

■>?> . . 


with four needles, cast on, say, thirty- 
two stitches upon one needle, insert a 
second needle in the last stitch of the 
first, and cast on thirty stitches ; pro- 
ceed in a similar way with a third 
needle, but casting oh twenty-eight 
only ; when this is done, knit the two 
extra stitches on the first needle on to 
the laist; this makes thirty stitches 
upon each needle, and completes the 
round. 

Various Stitohos. — Casting - off 
Stitches, the operation by which 
a piece of knitting is finished is 
done by knitting two stitches, and 
with the left-hand needle slipping the 
firj 4 knitted over the second. This is 
continued to the end of the row. In 
finishing off a piece of work, the cast- 
ing off must be done very loosely, 
otherwise it will be much tighter than 
the other rows of knitting. 

Ribbed Knitting is made of knitting 
and purling alternate groups of stitches. 
There may be one stitch or more in 
each group. The stitch that is knitted 
in one row, or round, is puried in the 
next. 

Double Knitting is very useful for 
making socks (two of which can be 
knitted on one needle by means of this 
stitch), shawls, and warm mittens. 
The stitches for double knitting must 
be even in number. Knit a stitch, 
bring the thread forward, slip a stitch 
off without knitting it, bring the thread 
to the back again, knit a stitch, bring 
the thread forward, and / o on through 
the whole of the row. The reason for 
having an even number of stitches is 
that &e stitch that is knitted in one 
row must be slipped in the next. 

Honeycomb Stitch is done as fol- 
lows: Knit first the stitch, put the^ 
cotton over the needle to make a loop, 
knit two stitches together. Continue 
making a loop and knitting two stitches 
together till the row is completed. 
Then kni* a row of plain knitting, an- 
other row of honeycomb stitch, and 
then one of plain knitting. 

Cable Knitting.— Eight stitches are 
required for each cable. Add on four\ 
iAoie ptitches, to do two plain at the 
be^nning and end of every row, and 
knit a few plain rows for a foundation. 

ist row. Purl one, put the wool 
back again, slip one, lernt one, pull the 
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slipped stitch over the knitted one^ 
purl one, putting the thread twice round 
the needle, knit four. -Repeat. 

2nd row. Purl lour, knit one, purl 
two, knit one. Repeat. 

3rd row. Purl one, keep the thread 
forward, slip one, knit one, pull the 
slipped over, purl one. Now slip the 
next two stitches on a third needle, 
and keep them to the right side of your 
knitting ; knit off the next two 
stitches then knit the two from the 
third pin. 

4th row. Like 2nd, and then begin 
again from ist row. 

The cable can be made any width. 

Cable Knitting for a Stocking. — 
When knitting a man's shoof^ing st^'k- 
ing in this stitch arrange the cable 
thus : knit three, purl two ; the cable ; 
purl two. This gives three ribs 
between each cable. 

Brioche Knitting. — This is the best 
stitch for comforters. Cast on loosely, 
let us say, twenty stitches with any soft 
wool. 

rst row. — ^Wool before the needle, 
slip one if you were going to purl, 
knit one. Repeat. 

2nd row. Wool before the needle, 
slip one as though you were going to 
purl, knit two together. Every row is 
the same. 

Chain Edge. — Instead of slipping 
the first stitch in the ordinary way, slip 
it as if you were going to purl. Knit 
all the other stitches plain, as usual. 
In knitting strips or woollen scarves, 
this method pves a neat finish. 

HOW TO MAKE A MAN’S SOCK 

This is an average size; a ribbed 
sock fits better than a plain one, and 
requires no decreasings. 

Use needles No. 15 (Bell gauge] and 
the best Scotch fingering wool; 7 oz. 
will make two pairs. 

Cast on 84 stitches, 28 on each 
needle, and rib for 9} inches (or 122 
rounds). If you wish to rib in 3 plain, 
2 purl, cast on 85 stitches. There 
iieM bo no seam-^titch in a ribbed 
sock. 

Peel. — Knit backwards add foi> 
wards on 43 stitches for 41 rows, about 
inches ; d long heel wears better 
than a short one. Keep 3 plain 
stitches at the beginning and end of 


the heel needle. Knit off the heel 
needle and now discontinue the rite 
for the sole of the foot ; you are hold- 
ing the wrong side towards you ; purl 
23 stitches, puri 2 together, purl i, 
turn back so as to have the right side 
of the knitting towards you, and you 
have left 17 stitches untouched. Knit 
5, knit 2 together, knit i, turn back, 
purl 6, purl 2 together, purl i. Turn, 
knit 7, knit 2 together, knit 1. Con- 
tinue working off the stitches in this 
gradual manner until the heel is turned. 
Raise 22 stitches from each side of the 
heel needle, and in raising them twist 
thci^ so as to prevent leaving little 
>:^^s. Keep the 15 ribs even on your 
front needle. 

Instep. — On the right hand side of 
heel, slip i, knit i, pull the slipped 
stitch over the knitted one, and at the 
left of the heel knit 2 together. Do 2 
rounds and then repeat the decreas- 
ings ; when you have 77 stitches the 
foot will be narrowed sufficiently. Go 
on knitting until the foot is 7| inches 
long, or 80 rounds. 

Toe. — Divide your stitches for the 
convenience of narrowing; put 39 on 
one needle, these must be the front part 
of foot, and divide the sole stitches on 
the other two needles ; 19 stitches on 
each. Discontinue the rite. Knit oiff 
the front or instep needle, the one with 
39 stitches, until you come to the last 
three stitches ; slip i, knit z, pass the 
slipped stitch over the knitted one, 
kmt the last stitch. Go on with the 
second needle, knit x, knit altogether, 
knit the rest. Go on with the third 
needle, knit all but 3, slip i, knit i, 
pass the slipped over, knit the last. 
You are again at the instep needle no^ 
knit the first stitch, knit the 2 next to- 
gether. Repeat this round, doing 
plain rounds between each narrowing.* 
When you have done about 2 inches 
either join as directed in artidt he^ed 
" Invisible Jdh,** or as follows : divide 
the stitches, lay the needles alongside, 
and cast off through both sets at , qntef 
knitting through 2 stitches at bnce*in 
the middle, so as to get/id Of the x exMre 
stitch on your instep needle. .. 

SCALE FOR A STOGKIjdi!^^^ 

^Bt ttS^ 
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directions to work from. Cast on lo 
stitches and knit a square. Now lay 
this square on the sized stocking you 
want to copy, and see how many times 
it must be multiplied. •This is a much 
better plan than casting by guess work. 
Knit 12 ribbed rounds for the top of 
the stocking, and do not calculate this 
inch in future measurements; you 
start from this point. 

Leg. — ^The number of rounds is one 
and a half the number you cast on ; 
for example, if you had cast on 8o 
stitches you must knit Z2o rounds. 

Oalf. — Divide your number of 
stitches by 9 (never mind the odd«^nes 
over) and the answer gives the numbe?*> 
of intakes. By intakes, is meant 
decreasing on each side of the seam- 
stitch, by knitting 2 stitches into i. 
Haying found the number of decreas- 
ing rounds to be made, you must find 
out how many rounds to leave between 
First you must know how many roupas 
the calf and ankle take up, for the^are 
of equal depth; you must alkr<v^for 
these two parts exactly three-quarters 
of the number of rounds you had for 
the upper part. Having discovered 
this, take the half of the number of 
rounds for the calf, and after making 
the first intake, divide the remainder 
into the distances. 

Ankle. — As you have already calcu- 
lated, is the same number of rounds as 
the calf. 

Heel. — ^Put half the number of 
stitches on one needle ; when an equal 
number is not advisable give the extra 
ones to the heel. The length of heel- 
fiap to be as many rows as there are 
stitches on heel needle. In picking 
up the side stitches, increase x in 5 
to prevent any dragging of the heel out 
of shape. Avoid making holes as you 
pick npj by twisting the stitch. 

Instep.— Decrease at each side of the 
foot, leaving 2 plain rounds between 
each narrowed round, until the number 
is the same as ankle. 

Fobt.-^Knit as many rounds as there 
were stitches at the ankle. A woman's 
small foot is % inches long, ordinary, 
9}. A tall woman would require 10 
inches long. A man's small size is 10 ; 
large zi ; extra, 12 inches long. 

Cblld*l StoeUiig^-— Supposing you 
have none to nmauie by, f or a chilg of 


five years a woven one would be as 
follows. The stocking's entire length 
is i6l inches from the top to the bottom 
of heel ; the foot's entire length from 
edgeof heel to tip of toe 6 1 inches. The 
leg before decreasing for calf 9^ inches 
long; the decreasings 2 inches, the 
ankle 2| deep, and 2} inches wide. 
Of course these measurements are as 
the stocking lies on the table doubled. 

RE-HEELING 

Cut away the old heel, but not as 
much as you intend to renew; fray 
out the stitches with a needle to the 
exact size, pull out all small ends of 
y(pol so as to leave each loop distinct. 
Taft up the stitches on a knitting- 
needle and turn the heel as usual; 
leavohrthe stitches left on your heel 
ne^die for a time. 

Pick out the ends of wool from the 
loops at the foot and tack these and the 
heel stitches from which the needle 
must be pulled on to a piece of stiff 
paper. Arrange that the heel stitches 
come exactly in the middle, put a pin 
on each side of them to mark the centre, 
then graft the new heel and the old 
knitting together {sea Needlework 
Illustration, Fig. 9), and the join ought 
not to show at sm. 

GRAFTING 

This is the name given to the joining 
of two pieces of knitting when done by 
an ordinary needle and thread and not 
a knitting needle. 

After unravelling the Mtting to be 
joined, and freeing the loops from any 
ends of wool, tack firmly to strong 
paper, as a foundation or frame to work 
upon. 

Thread the wool-needle with the same 
coloured wool or cotton used in the 
knitting, and fasten on, by darning in 
and out of the stitches, not maldng a 
knot. Workfromrighttoleft ; takeup 
2 of the u^;per loops of knitting exactly 
in the manner shown in illustration 
Fig. 9, inserting your needle at c, 
bringing it out at,&. Put the needle 
into the lower piece of knitting i loop 
^^ack /, and bring the needle out 
through s; then put the needle into 
the upper piece at b and bring it out at 
a ; then into e and out at d. Go on 
thus, working first through Ihe uppet 
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and then through the lower loops. {Sea 
Needlework Illustration, Fig. 9.) 

INVISIBLE JOIN 

The ordinary way of joining up the 
toe of a stocking, or the ^e of a baby's 
boot, is to lay itie a needles alon^ide, 
and cast off through both sets of stitches 
at once, thus causing a ridge in the 
work. The following method of graft- 
ing together is far preferable, as it does 
away with all unevenness, leaving the 
yait where the knitting is joined exactly 
like any other row. A look at the illus- 
tration (Fig. 9) will be a help when 
doing this join for the first time. Put 
half your stitches on the back nej^^, 
and half on the front or ins^p needle ; 
if they are not an even number, Imit 2 
together before beginning the join. 
Break off the wool, leaving a length of 
about half a yard, and thread a wool- 
needle with it. Note that you are only 
to puU the stitch off the knitting-needle 
when especially directed to do so, other- 
wise you merely put the needle and 
wool through the stitch, leaving it still 
on its kmtting-needle ; you will see 
that you pass the wool-needle through 
each stitch twice except with the first 
2 stitches. 

Put the wool-needle through the first 
stitch on the knitting-needle as if for 
purling ; put the wool-needle through 
the first stitch on the back knitting- 
needle as if for knitting. * Needle 
through the stitch on front knitting- 
needle (the game you went through 
before) as if for knitting, and take it 
off the needle. Then through the next 
stitch on front knitting-needle as if for 
purling; through the stitch on back 
knitting-needle as if for purling and 
let it off the needle ; through the next 
stitch on back knitting-needle as if 
for knitting. Repeat from When 
finished, carefully dam in the end of 
wool 

The pattern condensed for conveni^ 
ence in following, is simply thus : — 

Ftont as if for knitting and take off. 

Front as if for pihrling. 

Back as if for purling and tal^ off. 

Back as if for knitting. Repeat. « 

TOURIST, OR GOLF, STOCK- 
INOS 

The fancy Turnover " which now 


adorns the top of men's knickerbocker 
stockings can be made in a variety of 
colours and designs. The different 
patterns, with directions for working 
same, may be fi)und in those journals 
devoted to knitting, but the following 
is a simple and easy way of making an 
effective " Turnover " in honeycomb 
stitch. 

Three colours of wool are required 
for this design, and these can be chosen 
to suit the wearer's taste. However, 
for the sake of example, we will sup- 
pose the stockings are to be made of 
dark Ixrown five-ply fingering wool, and 
JJj^umover is to be composed of blue 
"and tan wool. The blue should be 
five-ply fingering and the tan four-ply. 
Use four steel needles. No. 12. First 
take the brown wool double to cast on 
96 stitches, and arrange these on three 
needles to knit in rounds. 

xst round. With single wool, knit 
2, purl 2 ; repeat the same twenty- 
three times. Then repeat the round 
seven times. 

9th round. — Knit plain, with the blue 
wool. 

loth* and xxth round. — Purl, with 
blue wool. 

X2th round. — Use the tan wool, slip 
2 stitches as for purling, then knit fi, 
and repeat the same ^even times. 
Repeat this round three times. 

x6^ round. Knit plain, with blue 
wool ; and be careful to knit the twp 
slipped stitches loosely. 

17th and x8th round. — ^Purl, with 
blue wool. 

xqth round. — ^Use tan wool, knit 4, 
slip 2 stitches as for .purUng, kbit 6 and 
re^at same ten times. Then slip 2 
and knit 2. Repeat this round three 
times. 

23rd round.— Knit plain, with blue 
wool. 

24th and 25th round. Purl, with 
blue wool. ^ • 

This finishes one honeycomb patt^. 

Now start afresh at the X2M rcuni 
and knit to the end of the 2$th 
three times. The fanev part of ihi 
turnover is now complma, Bteak 0^ 
the blue and tan wooto, and attach 
dark brown with whidi the 
are to be made. The nex;t 
are to be the saxiie as ^ 
knit two rounds pufl 
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and turn the work outside in on the 
needles. Repeat the first round till 
the ri^^bing is the same length as the 
turnover and then commence the 
or^nary leg of the slaking. 

GLOVES, TO KNIT 

For a lady’s size, cast on 6o stitches 
(very loose), with the best Scotch 
fingering wool, and pins No. 15 ; have 
20 on each needle. 

Wrist. — ^Do 38 rounds, or about 3 
inches, of ribbed knitting, 2 plain, 2 
purl. 

Hand. — Knit 2 plain rounds. Then 
a round of i plain, z purl. Keefa.this 
pattern throughout the glove; 
purled stitches alwa)^ come in the same 
line with the purled in previous rounds, 
and 2 plain rounds to be left between 
each spotted one. 

dth round. — Knit i, increase by 
knitting into the lower part of the next 
stitch, for the thumb ; always in- 
crease in the same manner, by knitting 
into the lower part of the stitch as well 
as into the stitch itself. Purl z, in- 
crease again. Knit and purl for the 
remainder of the round. Knit 8 
rounds as usual, but note that now 
you have 2 plain stitches coming to- 
gether In the two places from whence 
the thumb starts. 

Z5th round. — Knit z. Increase by 
purling into the lower part of the next 
stitch, knit z, purl z, knit z, increase 
by purling into the lower part of next 
stitch, knit z, purl and knit the 
remainder. 

Do 4 more rounds. 

20th round. — Knit z, increase, knit 
5, increase, knit the rest. 

2zst round. — ^Notice that you knit 
the zst and 2nd and the 8th and 9th 
stitches plain. 

22nd round.— Knit z, increase, knit 
7, increase ; knit rest. 

25th Tound. — Knit z, increase, knit 
9, increase. 

27th round.— In this one, you have 
again the 2 plain stitches coming to- 
gether on each side of thumb. 

28th round.-^Knit z, increase, knit 
zz, increase. Increase in this manner 
at each side of the thumb, in the 30th, 
35tH> 37t^ 2nd 40th rounds. 

45th round.r-^p the 25 thumb 
sHtches on a piece of wool, and les^e 


them unknitted ; cast on 2 extra 
stitches at the end of the 3rd and 3 at 
the beginning of zst needle ; these 5 
stitches must all come together at the 
join of the thumb; this brings the 
pattern row even. Knit 20 rounds. 

Forefinger. — ^Take 2 more needles 
into use, and divide your stitches con- 
veniently ; take 7 stitches on each side 
of the extra 5 you had cast on opposite 
the thumb,- which makes 19, and cast on 
3 to go between the fingers. You now 
have 22 altogether. Knit 39 rounds ; 
decrease 4 times in the round ; the tips 
are all plain knitting, and may be done 
on finer needles if preferred. Do a 
. plain round and decrease 3 times in a 
roiiaKl unl^l only Z2 are left. Break 
off the wool, and draw up the stitches 
with a wool-needle, fastening off firmly 
on the wrong side. Any holes left 
where the fingers join, must be sewn 
up afterwards. 

Middle Finger.— Pick up 3 between 
the fingers, Mt 7, cast on 3 to go be- 
tween this and the ring finger, knit 7. 
You have 20 in a round. Make this 
finger a little longer than the other. 

Do the fourth finger in the same 
way, but not quite so long. 

Utile Finger.— Take the last Z5 of 
the stitches, and raise 3 between the 
fingers. Knit 33 rounds and decrease. 

Thumb. — Ma&e a gusset, by pick- 
ing up the 5 stitches which you had cast 
on below the forefinger. Knit 2 to- 
gether at the end and beginning of 
them in every alternate round. When 
the 4 are worked off, deitrease at*'once 
at the gusset until you have only 22 
stitches; you must manage to keep 
the pattern even. Make the desired 
length (30 rounds), decrease ; join up. 

It is unnecessary to make right and 
left hand gloves ; even trying them on 
almost shapes them. 

With rabbit wool, you would cast on 
less stitches, and stop decreasing at the 
37th roun:', and knit 2 plain rounds, 
slipping off 22 for the thumb and only 
working Z2 rounds, before the fingers, 

MAN’S GLOVE * 

Knil • xactly as in preceding pattern, 
except that you cast on 38, which gives 
you 2 more stitches for each finger; 
make them all half an inch longer, and 
give Z2 extra rounds before dividing 
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the fingers. Decrease to 24 for the draw it as a loop through the loop al- 
thumb. ready on the needle, wUch is cast off 

needle by this means and forms one 
CONCLUSION chain stitch. The drawing of the 

A very wide choice of articles upon cotton tiirougb. the loop is repeated 

which to expend her skill is offered to until the foundation chain has acquired 

the knitter. sufficient length. When enough chain 

Lace, of many beautiful styles and stitches have been made take the found- 

designs, can be knitted, with suitable ation chain between the thumb and 

thread. forefinger of the left hand, so that 

A Parting Hint for the Knitter. — these fingers are alwa3rs close to and 

Never allow any one else to do a row under the hook of the needle. Each 

for you.*' Such an offer may often stitch must be loose enough to allow the 

made in kindness but, if accepted, in needle hook to pass easily through. All 

nine cases out of ten will prove disas- foundation chains afe begun with a 

trous. Some workers knit loosely, Joofe^ (See Needlework Illustrations, 
others more tightly, and this makes ati ^*^fig. 6.) 

appreciable difference in the ap^^- Double Foundation Chain, — Crochet 
ance of the work. two chain stitches, insert the needle 


HOW TO CROCHET 

Cotton, thread, wool, or silk, and a 
crochet-needle, are the materials re- 
quired for crochet work. The long 
wooden and bone crochet-needles are 
used for wool, while for cotton and silk 
short steel needles screwed into a bone 
handle arb best. The beauty of crochet 
work largely depends upon the regu- 
larity of the stitches; they must be 
elastic, but if too loose they look as bad 
as if too tight. The size of the needle 
must correspond with the quality of 
cotton or wool used. The work should 
be done only with the point of the 
needle ; the stitch should never be 
moved up and down the needle. 

All crochet-work patterns are begun 
on a founc&tion chain. There are 
three kinds of foundation chains— the 
plain, the double, a|id the purl. The 
plain foundation consists of chain 
stitches only. 

Plain Foundation Chain.— Form a 
loop with the cotton or other material 
wito which you work, take it on the 
needle, and hold the cotton, as for 
knitting, on the forefinger and other 
fingers of the left hand. The crochet 
needle is held in the right hand 1^- 
tween the thumb and forefinger, as you 
hold a pen in writing ; hold the end of 
the cotton of the loop between the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand, 
wind the cotton once round the needle 
by drawing the needle underneath the 
cotton from left to right, catch the 
cotton with the hook of the needle and 


downwards into the left side of the 
first chain stitch, throw the cotton 
forward, draw it out as a loop, wind 
the cotton again round the needle and 
draw it through the two loops on the 
needle, * draw the cotton as a loop 
through the left side of toe last stitch (see 
Needlework Illustration, Fig. 7), wind 
the cotton round the nee^e, and draw it 
through both loops on the needle. 
Repeat from * till the foundation chain 
is long enough. 

Purl Foundatton Chain.— Crochet 
four chain stitches, then one treble 
stitch — ^that is, wind the cotton round 
the needle, insert the needle downwards 
into the left side of the first of the four 
chain stitches, wind the cotton round 
needle, draw it through the stitch, 
wind toe cotton again round the needle 
and at the same time draw the cotton 
through the last loo^ and through the 
stitch formed by winding the cotton 
round the needle. Wind the cotton 
once more round the needle, and draw 
it through the two remaining loops on 
the needle. The four chain stitches 
form a kind of scallop, or purl. 
Needlework Illustration, Fig. A.) 

311 p Stiteh*— ff^aw the needle toron^ 
the back part of a plain or doumd 
foundation chain stitch^ or in the , 

of the work, thtough thfo beck - 

a stitch of the preceding row, wind tlw 
cotton round toe needle^ and digii^ Jt 
through toe stitch and loop ; ^ 
needle. The ihustraiion (Figi^Ld^ 
a number of slip sritchnii . M 
oi which ia.-^left.:qu^;vjd;^ 
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UTOW marks the place vrhere the 
aeedle is to be inserted for the next 
stitch.* 

Double Stlteh. — ^Double stitches are 
nrorkcd nearly like slip%titchcs. Draw 
the cotton as a loop through the back 
part of a stitch, wind the cotton round 
the needle, and draw it through the 
two loops on the needle. 

The Ribbed Stltoh. — ^This stitch is 
worked backwards and forwards — 
that is, the right and wrong sides are 
worked together, which forms the 
raised ribs. Insert the needle always 
into the back part of every stitch. 
Work one chain stitch at the enci of 


loops on the needle. The two loops 
that remain at the end are cast off 
together after winding the cotton round 
the needle. 

Open-work Spots (sometimes called 
“ Square Crochet "). — ^These spots are 
treble stitches divided by two chain ; 
miss two stitches under the latter 
{See Needlework Illustration, Fig. 14.) 

These are all the stitches with which 
it is necessary for the beginner to make 
herself acquainted. 

DIAGONAL TUFTED CROCHET 
EDGING 


every row, which is not worked, how-'-'^.^a^s is a.Strong edging, suitable for a 


ever, in the following row. {See 
Needlework Illustration, Fig, ii.) 

Slanting Stlteh. — ^This stitch is worked 
liko that described in article headed, 
“ Double Stitch." The cotton is not 
wound round the needle the first time 
in the usual manner, but the needle is 
place<l in the direction of the arrow {see 
Needlework Illustration, Fifi 15) above 
the cotton. Draw the cotton through 
as a loop ; the stitch is finished Uke 
the common double stitch. 

Grots Stlteh. — ^This stitch is worked 
like " Slanting Stitch," on a founda- 
tion like the " Double Foundation 
Chain," only insert the needle through 
the two upper sides of a stitch. {See 
Needlework Illustration, Fig. 12.) 

Long Double Stlteh. — For this stitch 
wind the cotton round the needle, 
insert it into the back of a stitch, draw 
the cotton out as a loop, wind the 
cotton again round the needle, and 
cast off together the two loops and 
the loop formed by winding the cotton 
round the needle. 

Treble Stlteh. — ^Treble stitches are 
worM as has been described for the 
" Puii Foundation Chain." The treble 
stitches axe worked on a foundation 
chain, of in the stitches of the preceding 
row. {See Needlework lUustratiott, 
Fig. 43.) 

Long Treble Stlteh.— These stitches 
are worked like treble stitches, only 
the cotton is wound twice round the 
needier In ** Double Long Treble’* 
the cuttoh is wound three times round 
the needle. The loops formed by 
winding the cotton round the needle are 
cast off one by one with one of the 


dozen different purposes, and as it is 
very quickly worked and a particu- 
larly easy pattern to join, the direc- 
tions for making it may l^ useful to 
readers of this article. 

Cotton of a . medium size is most 
satisfactory for this edging, such as 
No. 12, with a hook No. 18. 

jst row , — Make 18 chain stitches and 
work a row of double crocj^et upon 
them. 

2nd row, — 1 chain, 16 double crochet, 
and 2 double crochet into the last 
stitch. 

3rd row , — 2 chain, i double crochet 
in the first chain, 14 double crochet 
into the next fourteen chain, malm 5 
treble in the upper thread of the four- 
teenth double crochet qf the ist row, 
3 double crochet in the next three 
stitches. 

4th row , — I chain, 3 double crochet, 
2 double crochet, worked off together 
into the first and fifth treble, ^us 
drawing them together into a " tuft," 
then 3 double crochet, 4 chain, * miss 
two, I treble, 2 chain; repeat three 
times from * and finish with i long 
treble in the same stitch as the last 
treble. 

$th row, -2 chain, z double crochet 
in the first chain, 16 double crochet. 
Repeat from the 2nd row. 

For the edge, work as follows ; — 

♦ X double crochet in the edge of 
|he first nb, 5 chain, then 4 double 
crochet with 5 chain between each in 
the point, 5 chain, z double crochet in 
the stitch over the next tuft, a chain* 
Repeat from *. 
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EPFECnVB ABTICLES FOB 
CROCHET WORKINO 

The following selection of articles 
for crochet working may offer some 
helpf^ suggestion to the reader. 

Neckband and cuffs. 

Cdlar-band, with plastroon attached. 

Camisole yoke. 

Chemise top. 

Crochet initials, for marking house- 
linen, etc. 

Fascinator, or ** Theatre ** wrap, for 
the head. 

Girdle. 

Medallions, for blouse trimming, etc. 

Most knitted articles are made 
equally well in crochet. A combina- 
tion of crochet with embroidfcry is fery 
charming work. 

When the worker becomes suffi- 
ciently expert to crochet with a very 
fine needle and fine cotton, she can 
imitate with great fidelity most of the 
beautiful old laces, such as Brussels, 
Point, Honiton, etc. 

As in knitting, some workers crochet 
loosely, others tightly. Crochet that is 
done too loosely is perhaps even uglier 
than that in which the loops are too 
tightly drawn. There is a happy 
medium which the clever worker knows 
how to command. 

macrame lace 

Macram6 lace is made simply o! 
an ''arrangement of knots, all of which 
are founded .upon button-hole stitch 
grouped in various ways, and made 
with the strands themselves without 
the help of any needle. The lace is 
extremely strong, but it is its very 
hardness and firmness that render it 
unfit for many of the purposes for 
which o^er kinds of lace are used. 
Much, however, depends upon the 
nature of the threads of which it is 
made. For hand-bags, bracket and 
mantel-borders, and trimming for 
fumitttie, a good make of twine, in 
any artistic colour, is most suitable. 

H crochet cottoiv or flax thread, is 
employed, the lace is very appropriate 
/for Irimming linen blinds. Fnxges for 
diess trimmings should alwa]^ be 
made in silk. Unen thread can be 
knotted into beautiful fringes for trim- 
ming tow^» piUo#-tases, sideboard 


doths, tea-cloths, and many other 
linen articles. 

The coarser threads are better to 
practise the knots with, but, once 
these are knoTO, the worker will 
easily be able to manage the finer 
strands. 

Artieles for Making Maeram6 Lace.— 
The lace is made on a board or loom, 
or on a heavy cushion. A loom can 
be bought, made for the purpose, and 
provide with screws for tightening 
the threads and a support by which it 
can be placed at a convenient slope 
on the table. If a cushion is preferred 
the r/orker can easily make one for 
.^iJKrself. It should be filled as tightly 
as possible with a mixture of bran and 
sand, the latter giving the necessary 
weight. The outside cover should be 
made of ticking or some similar striped 
material, which is necessary in order 
to get the lines of the lace exactly 
straight and the same distance apart. 

The next requisite is a box of Ma- 
cram6 pins. These are sharp steel 
pins aboutian inch and a half long, 
having gaily coloured glass heads. 
The other necessaries are [such fas 
every worker has at hand, and include 
scissors, a yard measure, and one or 
two strong ordinary pins. 

To make Ponndatlon.—The first 
thing to be done is to cut a piece of 
twine the length of the lace that is to 
be made. This must be folded in hsdf 
and pinned down to the left-hand side 
of the cushion; it is then carried 
across the cushion upon one of the 
stripes of the cover, and is firmly pinned 
down at the other side. The rest of 
this length of twine should be folded 
up and fastened to the side of the 
cushion out of the way. Two of thme 
foundations are necessary to begin with, 
others being added as the pattm of 
the lace requires them, ana the inext 
thing to do is to learn to put on 
strands with mhich the various Idiots 
are made. 

The length of tfrine to cat kae eidi 
strand is always more or less 
puszle to a be^nner. Most jpktierhs 
give the necessary rndMureiheniavl^t 
these are sul^ect to variation acdmiof 
to the coarseness <d tte 
for the work. ' 
tbf qayktery 
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the first Vandyke of the lace into what that they pull equally. Take 4 over 2 

appears a sufficient length, and to be and 3 and under i, and pass z under 2 

guided by what remains when all the and 3 and up through the loop made by 
knotting is done, in cutting the others. 4 ; then complete the knot by repeat- 

Each string is cut the Ifcngth required, ing the first tie. A true Solomon's 

folded in hsdf, and the loop pushed Knot is made up of these three ties, 

downwards under the foundation ; though many workers use two only, 

the two ends are then brought over and so make what is really a Double 
the foundation and through the loop, Knot, 

and are pulled up tightly. The Josephine Knot. — ^This is an 

The Cord and Macramt Knot. — ^To exceedingly pretty tie. Take strand 

make what is known as the Cord, take i and make a loop by bringing the end 
the first strand, pass it first over the over the upper part, pass strand 2 

foundation, then under it towards the under the loop over the end of 1, under 

left hand and through the loop made by the upper part, over the upper end of 
itself, draw it up firmly and make an- the first loop, then under itself and over 
other similar loop, which must set ' lower part of the first loop, and 
quite close to the first. The double dra\ 3 ^up etenly. 
knot then made is called a Macrame The Diamond Pattern. — ^This pattern, 


knot. By a half Macrame knot is 
meant the first half of these stitches. 
See Needlework Illustration, Fig. 16.) 

Single and Double Chain.— Single 
chain is made with two threads thus : 
With the right hand work a half Ma- 
cram6 knot over the first strand, hold- 
ing this out taut, then with the left 
hand work a similar knot on the second 
strand. Continue making these knots 
alternately till the bar is long enough. 
Double chain is made in exactly the 
same way, but with two strands instead 
of one. 

Button-hole Knot.— To make this, 
hold out strand x, and with 2 make 
Macram6 knots upon it until the bar is 
the right length. 

Tatted Knot.— To work this, make 
the first half of a MacramS knot with i 
upon 2, then pass the strand under, 
then back over the foundation and 
under itself. Draw up tightly. 

The Twisted Bar.— The Twisted Bar 
needs four strands. Hold out 2 and 3 
as leaders, * cross i over 2 and 3 and 
under 4, and pass 4 under 2 and 3 and 
up through the loop made by i, then 
take hold of both strands and draw up 
the knot. The twist&l appearance 
wi]Qi be gained as the knots are made. 

Solomon*! Knot and Doable Knot.— 
The Solomon's Knot is one of the most 
effective and requires four strands. 
Fasten down 2 and 3, take x across 
them and under 4, as in making the 
Twisted Bar, then pass 4 under 2 and 3 
end up throu^ the loop made by i, 
dhiw up tighuy, holding both endmo 


in some form or other, is found in almost 
every piece of Macrame lace or inser- 
tion. After the cord has been made, 
take twelve strands and consider them 
as numbered from left to right. Take 
6 in the left hand and hold it in a 
slanting direction over the first five 
strands. This strand is known as the 
Leader. Take 5 in the right nand and 
work over the Leader aMacram6knot, 
then take 4, 3, 2, and i, and work a 
knot with each in turn, still holding 
down the Leader. When all are done 
pin down the Leader, take strand 3, 
hold it close to the first Leader, and 
with 4, 3, 2, and i make a knot upoh 
this second Leader, finishing the bar by 
making a knot with the first Leader 
on the second one ; then j ake strand 4 
as Leader and work in the same way. 
In good work these three Leaders will 
set firmly and compactly one against 
the other, no loose thread being visible 
between them. This completes a quar- 
ter of the star, as shown in the illustra- 
tion (Fig. 1 7). The second half is made 
in exactly the same way, but in the 
opposite direction, strand 7 serving as 
the first Leader, and being sloped from 
left tt right downwards. Rn down 
these sections of the star firmly, then 
to complete the first section, take the 
last Leader again,* hold it so that it 
slants downwards from left to right, 
^nd iilikke knots on it with the other 
strands in succession, then continue 
as before with the remaining six 
strands, taking the twelfth strand as 
Leader 
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New Strands. — Should any particular upon a more or less elaborate'ground. 
strand be used up too soon the fresh In that particular kind of embroidery 
strand should always be passed on to called Broderie Anglaise the stitches 
one of the Leaders, simply by folding used are the same, with one exception, 
it in half and passing the Leader through as those used in general embroidery, 
the loop. One end of the strand will The one exception is the o^n stitch, 
be above, the other under the Leader, which is seldom if ever used in em« 
Take the former in the finger and broidery on such materials as silk, 
thumb to steady it and work a half- satin, velvet, or cloth. This open 
Macram6 knot on the Leader with the stitch is commonly known as the 
latter. Should one extra strand only be Eyelet-hole Stitch." 

needed, one end should be arranged to In working embroidery with cotton 

be longer than the other, the shorter on linen, muslin, cambric, etc., the 
one being sewn down at the back with following rules must be observed, 
a needle and thread and cut away when The size of the thread and needle 
the work is taken ofi the board, or mns^ correspond to that of the material 
cushion. ^.^^n which you embroider ; the needle 

The Star Pattern. — ^This worlged^in must not be too long, and the cotton 


the same way as the Diamond, the 
difference in the effect being gained by 
slanting the sections so that they meet 
in the middle, where is made a Raised, 
or Genoese Knot. To work this, take 
the four middle strands of the twelve, 
hold the middle two of these out as 
leaders. Take i in the left hand, and 
with the right pass 4 over z and 5, under 
z, over*!, under 2 and 3, and up 
though the loop made by itself ; draw 
it up, but not very firmly. Repeat 
about eight times. Get a medium sized 
bone knitting-needle, place it across 
the bar, take the four strands, curl the 
knot over the knitting-needle above 
the star and pass the four ends into 
the hole between the three cords, bring 
them down and out under the knitting- 
needle and tie tightly, then take out 
the needle^ and continue the star. 
Another raised centre is made by work- 
ing a flat bar of Solomon's Knots. 
To shape this, thread the first and 
fourth strands each to a carpet needle 
and pass each needle through a wee 
hole that will be found exactly at the 
top of the bar. Pass the two middle 
strands through the large hole between 
the sections of the star, draw them all 
down and continue the work as be- 
fore. 

Having mastered the different 
'* ties " described jn this article, the 
worker should be sufficiently skilful to 
.make an easy lace. % 

EMBROIDERY STITCHES 

’Bf the term Embroidery is meant 
the working in tilbsi wools, or cottons, 


must be soft. Skilful embroiderers 
never work over anything, because 
when you tack the material on paper, 
or cloth, each stitch shows, and if the 
material is very fine, leaves small 
holes. But it is advisable fora begin- 
ner to tack the material to be embroi- 
dered upon a piece of suitable paper. 
If, however, you work without this, 
place the material straight over the 
forefinger of the left hand ; the malmal 
mmi never be held slantways. The 
three other fingers of the left hand hold 
the work while the thumb remains free 
to give the right position to each stitch. 
The work should always, if possible, 
lie so that the outline of the pattern 
is turned towards the person who 
works. 

The following are a few of the prind* 
pal stitches used in "Broderie An* 
glaise." 

A Scallop.— In order to prepare n 
Scallop take thicker cotton than that 
you would use for other stitches. 
Never commence with a knot, and do 
not take a thread longer than sixteen 
or eighteen inches. The outlines of 
the Scallops are first traced withshort 
straight stitches. In the confers 
ticularly the stitches must be short. 
The space between the. ouiliiics is 
filled with chmn stitches,^ tiiCy inwt 
not be tod long, otherwise the mbl^ 
dery will look coarse* It is in thilrw«y 
that every pattern tb be 
button-hole or satin stitch Is,; 
prepared* ", ■ " V-*' ■ 

Ofsroast 8tftelb-^1%e^^ 

cqst and the 
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worked from left to rieht, whilst back 
stitches, knotted, and satin stitches 
are worked from right to left. In order 
to work the overcast stitch first trace 
the outline ; fasten the cotton with a 
few stitch^, hold it wilh the thumb of 
the left hand under the outline, insert 
the needle downwards above the out- 
line, draw it out under the same and 
below the cotton with which you work, 
and which you keep down with thumb 
of the left hand. Care must be taken 
that the stitches are regular and lie 
close to one another, also that the 
material is not puckered. 

Baek Stitch.— The working of • this 
stitch is well-known. It is worked, 
in several rows close to each other. 

Knotted Stitch. — ^The simplest way 
of working this stitch is to work two 
back stitches at short distance from 
each other over the same thread. 
Another way of working a knotted 
stitch is to take about four threads of 
the material on the needle, draw the 
needle half out, wind the cotton twice 
round the point of the needle, hold it 
tight with the thumb, draw the needle 
out carefully and insert it at the next 
place where the stitch was begun, then 
draw it out at the place where the 
next stitch is to be worked. 

Raised Satin Stitch.— This stitch is 
chiefly used for flowers, leaves, letters, 
etc. After having traced the outlines of 
the pattern, fill the space left between 
them with chain stitches in a direction 
diflerent from that in which the pattern 
is to be embroidered; begin at the 
point of ^he leaf, working from right to 
left, make short straight stitches, 
sdways inserting the needle close above 
the outline, and drawing it out below. 
The leaves bn the flowers, as well as 
on the branches, must be begun from 
the point, because they thus acquire a 
bettershape. If ^u wish to work a leaf 
divided in the middle, you must trace 
the veining before filling in with chain 
ititches. then begin at one point of the 
leaf and work first one half and then 
the other. 

The outline stitch so much used in 
emlumdery garthents is simply over- 
cast stitch. 

Drawn-Thread Work.— This work, 
as its name implies, is a style of em- 
broideqr in winch the pattern is worked 


by entirely drawing out some of the 
threads of the material (usually linen) 
and worUng various stitches upon the 
remaining threads. 

SMOCKING 

The beauty of smocking depends 
entirely upon the evenness and re- 
gularity of the gathering, so that 
the utmost care must be taken to 
keep the lines of gathering threads 
perfectly straight, and the stitches at 
equed distances one from the other. 
As it is almost an impossibility to do 
this without a guide of some sort, 
transfer sheets, printed for the purpose, 
can be bought. These have small 
''^ots^upon^them at regular intervals, 
and only require ironing on the material 
in the same way as the designs for 
crewel work. The dots then ^come 
apparent and the gathering can be 
done from one to the other. In order 
to begin the gathering insert the needle 
in the top right-hand dot, bring the 
point out half-way between this and 
the second dot on the same line, then 
in through the second dot and out 
half-way between this and the third, 
and so on for the whole length of 
gathering. The second, and all follow- 
ing rows of gathering, should be done 
in exactly the same wi.y. When all 
are gathered, draw up the threads and 
keep the gathering in place by winding 
the cotton round pins put in materied. 
It is always best to do aU marking and 
gathering upon the wrong side of the 
material. ^ 

If desired beginners can make their 
own guide, instead of buying the trans- 
fer sheets. To do this a long strip of 
ordinary stout cardboard, about six 
inches in width, is required. Spaces, 
measuring half an inch apart along 
one edge, and three-eighths of an inch 
apart along the other, should be 
marked along each edge of the card- 
board with a pen or pencil, thus x, i, i. 
Having placed the half -inch edge of 
cardboard uppermost on the wrong 
side of the materi^, tick each mark. 
Then remove cardboard and place it 
as muglx lower down on material as 
the length of the smocking is to be 
and tick more marks exacUy baowiht 
first. To eiiisure perfect evenness it is 
as well to measure from margin of 

HH 
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stuf!. The next thing to be done is 
to draw lines, with a ruler, from one 
tick to the other, using a blacklead 
pencil for light material and a coloured 
for dark. The lines now traced are to 
show the width of the stitches, and in 
order to form the gathering lines the 
three-eighth inch edge of cardboard 
must be made use of. With this you 
tick as many lines as are required for 
length of smocking, both on right and 
left-hand side of material. Then 
draw lines from each of these marks to 
the opposite one. The result will be a 
series of oblong squares, such as are 
used for working the ordinary Honey- 
comb Pattern. 


spot, but in third pleat only, to bring 
it out in same pleat over first gather- 
ing thread. Continue in this way, 
working a stitch alternately in each 
row. When you go from one row 
of gathering fo the next always 
slip the needle up and down^ never 
across. 

NETTING. OR KNOTTING 

In this form of work exactly the 
same stitch is used either to make a 
fine mitten or a strong hammock. 

The implements required are a net- 
ting needle and mesh. These are 
madtf of steel, wood, bone, or ivory. 


Different patterns require differcif?^^^® first-named is used for silk or 
tracings, sometimes the spacing ^eing cotton, the three latter for wool, 
perfectly square, as for Diamond needle is filled by passing the end 

Pattern. the thread through the little hole at 


The gathering should be commenced 
on the top line, the needle being inserted 
on the right-hand side where the lines 
cross one another. Bring the point 
of needle out half-way between the 
first and second perpendicular lines, 
then insert again at the crossing of the 
next lines, and so on till end of line. 
Finish off in the way already explained. 
It is necessary to make certain of the 
number of rows and gathers required 
to form a pattern so that the material 
can he marked accordingly. 

All gathering threads are pulled out 
when the work is completed. 

HONEYCOMB PATTERN 


the left-hand point, and tying .it ; 
then the thread is wound on the needle 
as on a shuttle. The meshes corre- 
spond to the sizes of the needles and 
are made of the same materials. The 
larger the size of the stitch required, 
the thicker the mesh must be selected. 
A stirrup to slip over the foot on which 
the foundation is attached is required 
by those who do not use a netting 
cushion, placed before them on the 
table and heavily weighted; to this 
the foundation is fastened. The stir- 
rup is made of a loop of ribbon, to 
wi^ch the foundation is tied. 

In netting, the mesh is placed under 
the thread, between the finger and 


This conAsts of hollow cells caught 
together at the four angles by stitching. 
When the gathering is arranged and 
drawn up in the manner already de- 
scribed, hold the material right side 
towards you, and having your needle 
threaded with silk, insert it from the 
back to the front at the left-hand top 
corner in the first pleat, and exactly 
over the gathering thread. Join the 
next pleat to this by a stitch taken 
from right to left, through each, an- 
other stitch through both pleats, then 
insert the needle in the same spot, but 
in the second pl^at only in order to 
Mng it out in the same pleat but over 
the second gathering thread.' Attach 
the third pleat to this by a stitch 
tbrongh each, then another through 
both. Insert the needle in the same 


thumb of the left hand. The work 
should rest on the middle of the finger 
and be held only by the thumb. The 
needle is taken in the right hand, the 
thread is passed over the middle and 
third fingers and over the mesh, then 
upwards and behind the mesh into 
the large loop which is formed by the 
thread round the fingers and at the 
same time through the first stitch, or 
loop, of the foundation. The needle 
is then drawfi out, the lodpa being 
retained on the fingers and drbp^d 
off one by one, the little finger ^ng 
the last to release the thread. As the. 
thread tightens the Ipop on- 1**^*^ 
finger should be drawanp qhicjdy fod 
sharply, thus maWnrthe ^noMm. 
This completes one lo^ 
and the riUft ara':..|ni0€is^y 
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LACE MAKING 

Point Lace.<-^ Having secured a good 
design for the lace to made, the next 
point to be carefully attended to is the 
placing of the braid. As this should lie 
perfectly flat, and ynt must follow the 
principal outlines of the pattern, its 
placing is not exactly a simple matter, 
though it becomes so after a certain 
amount of practice. On the inner 
edge of a curve, the braid has to be 
carefully drawn, or gathered in, and it 
is well on this account to avoid sharp 
curves or angles, especially when one is 
in the noviciate stage of lace-making. 

The thread used in lace-making is of 
a peculiar texture and has non# of the 
harshness of cotton about it, bein^Mi 
much softer in effect. 

The stitches used in the making of 
point lace are over one hundred in 
number and besides these there are con- 
necting bars, finishing edges, wheels, 
and rosettes to be learned. However, 
very beautiful work can be done with 
a comparatively small number of 
stitches. The following are those 
more generally used. 

Brussels Stltch.~>This is a kind of 
loose button-hole stitch, and its beauty 
consists in the regularity with which 
it is worked. For the sake of clearness 
our illustration (Figs. 18 and 19) repre- 
sents the stitch as being larger than it 
should be, as the thread should be 
drawn up so close to the braid, or bead- 
ing, as to leave only room for the next 
stitch to be inserted. This stitch is 
occasionally used for edgings, but is 
oftener employed to fill up the centre 
of a leaf or flower. Brussels stitch 
is the foundation of nearly all lace 
stitched* 

Box Stiteh. — ^Box stitch is worked 
by inserting the needle in the edge of 
the braid, keeping the thread to the 
right, and bringing it out inside the 
loop formed by itself. There are 
many ( Varieties of this useful and 
beautiful stitch. Close** and 
** Treble are among these, the first 
consisting in working the twisted 
stitch into every pinhole of the braid or 
beading. Thg latter consists of three 
close stitches and one open, alter- 
nately, on the second row, the open 
stitch coming under the three close, 
and vice versa, producing an effect 


frequently seen with treble stitch in 
crochet. 

Valenciennes Stitch.— This stitch 
appears complicated, but is quite 
simple really. Begin at the left hand 
and work six Brussels stitches at un- 
equal distances, every alternate stitch 
b^ng larger. Second row : Upon the 
first large or long stitch work nine 
close buttonhole stitches, then one 
short Brussels stitch under the one 
above, then nine close stitches; and 
so on to the end of row (right to left). 
Third row : Five close buttonhole in 
the nine of previous row, one short 
Brussels, two close in the Brussels 
stitch, one short Brussels, five close, 
one short, also Brussels, then two close, 
on<# shoflt, five close, one short, aU 
Brussels. Repeat. 

Fourth row : Five close, one short 
Brussels, two close, one short, five 
close, one short, two close, one short, 
and again repeat. Continue the rows 
until sufficient of the pattern is worked. 

Wheels and Rosettes.— Wheels and 
rosettes are used in point lace to fill 
up spaces. The English wheel is formed 
by inserting the needle under each 
bar, and bringing it out again between 
the thread and the last stitch, thus 
producing a kind of buttonhole stitch. 

After having carefully learned and 
practised these stitches, and as many 
more as she can imitate from old, or 
other lace, the worker should select a 
very simple pattern to begin upon. 
The width of the braid, or beading, 
must be selected in porrortion to the 
width of the lace as well as the charac- 
ter of the design. All the bars which 
form the foundation for fancy stitches, 
wheels, and rosettes, should be put in 
before any of the finer stitches are 
begun. Ihe braid and bars form the 
skeleton, or sketch, on which the worker 
has to exercise her imagination for the 
filling in, and it is as well to get the 
foundation of fact complete at all 
points before fancy begins her play, 
^venteen inches of braid are sufficient 
to allow for the beading of eighteen 
inches of lace, an the lace shrinks in 
working. This is the reason the bead- 
ing ■s' not i>ut on till last, and the bars 
which join it to the lace form an excep- 
tion to the rule which fills in all the 
bars before the stitches are begun. 
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having lap-dogs will find that rice, pro- 
Dogs* Pood.— The food should be perly seasoned or soaked in gravy is 

particularly attended to. Raw meat less likely to render them gross, and 

is not lit for purely house dogs, their bodies odorous, than dining them 

Sheep's head boiled is good for pup- daily from the family joint. Never 

pies, and when stewed small and give li dog warm meat ; sooner or later 

mixed with rice will be found excelr^^ it will certainly enfeeble digestion. Be 
lent. For the grown aninTal a ^ari- regular in giving dogs their meals, 
ety is good, as he will enjoy a change For dogs that are ill, food should be 

of diet as much as anybody in the prepared with extreme care. Sickness 

^o'^se. cannot be relieved without trouble, 

Meat, when allowed, cannot be of and in many cases an animal requires 

too coarse a quality ; the shin or the as much attention as a child, 

cheek of the ox being preferable to the Nothing smoked or burnt, no refuse or 

ribs or buttocks. It should be lean, tainted flesh, must on any account be 

Paunch is excellent meat for dogs, made use of. The meat may be coarse, . 

and to ajistocratic animals it may be but it should be fresh and wholesome, 

given in the form of tripe. Never Dirty saucepans or dishes ought not 
allow your dog to eat what is com- to be employed. Beef-tea is one of 
monly known as '' cats '-meat." the articles which, in extreme cases, 

Bullock's liver is good for dogs, not is of great service, 

as the staple of its food, as it is laxa- To prepare the beef-tea, take half 

tive, but say once or twice a week, a pound of beef, cut from the neck or 
when its medicinal properties will be round is better than any other part, 
beneficial ; besides that, it will break but it does not matter how coarse the 
the monotony of "paunch for din- quality may be. Divest the beef of 
ner." It is much more laxative in a every particle of sldn and fat, kad 
raw than a(, boiled state. It will be mince it as fine as sausage-meat. Put 
well to bear in mind that raw meat is it into a clean saucepan, with a pint of 
more stimulative than cooked meat ; water, and stand it on the hob at such 
consequently, for idle dogs the latter a distance from the fire that it will be 
is preferable. " Give dogs as much half an hour before it boils. Let it boU 
porridge and as little meat as they ten minutes; set it aside to cool; 
will take ; if ill, double the quantity skim off what fat there may be on '^e 
of meat." surface, and, without the additioh of 

^ Breakfast should be light — ^two salt or any kind of seasoning, the b^- 
biscuits and the important butter- tea is ready for your canine patishts, 
milk which Dr. Stables says is invalu- However, we will say no ingre 0f lick 
able. There is nothing like it. Oat- dogs at preseift. ■■■ r'K-' ' 

meal porridge is good for dogs ; so is The dog should be fed a day^ 
sjup-bwuit. Rice is excellent, be- and his food need not be idViW bii a 
sides bei^ very cheap. A pound of plate. Throw him his meat , W 
thin of beef boiled, and the broth floor-Miotontoapaved orpiaikkllooiri 
saved, and a pound of rice welltboiled but on the earth. 
tbB next day in the broth, wiU served latter he wm swlOhw 
a heiuty dog nearly a week. Persons will not hurt him ; cm 
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will stimulate his intestines. Feed Do not, however, chain any dog up 


him regularly. 

As to the quantity of food with 
which a dog should w supplied, it is 
impossible to direct, as no two dogs 
eat alike. The owner of a dog. how- 
ever. may easily ascertain the whole- 
some limit of his dog's appetite. Set 
before him in a corner, where he will 
not be disturbed, an ample allowance, 
or more, and, unobserved, keep your 
eye on him. If he be in health, he will 
set to, and not abate his industry till 
he feels comfortably full ; then he will 
raise his head, and move away from 
the remnants. Marking this, and to 
save him eating to repletion, as fie cer- 
tainly will, if allowed, you will remove ^ 
what is left, and so learn what should 
be his regular allowance. 

A large, hard bone thrown to the dog 
vfry frequently will be useful to him ; 
not for the sake of what he may pick 
off it — ^indeed, the less there is on it the 
better — ^but to keep his teeth in 
order. 

Some general remarks as to feeding 
dogs may be added. For instance, 
sporting dogs have meat mixed with 
vegetables or oatmeal, with meat twice 
a week only, but vegetables should be 
sparingly used when the dogs are at 
work d^y, as such diet is laxative. 

In all cases flesh for dogs should 
be well boiled, and not served to 
them hot at any time. Some people 
always give dogs their food quite 
cold. Remember variety is charming. 
Hounds in the hunting season may 
have some sulphur mixed with their 
food once a week. Greyhounds may 
be generally fed u^on animal food, 
boiled or stewed, twice a day, and al- 
wa^ in moderation. 

General Treatment of Doge.— Damp 
ia very injurious to dogs, and kennels 
should be warm and dry. placed in non- 
mipoBed situations, and raised from the 
ground,^ The bed should be particu* 
larlv clean. 

don require considerable care. 
The sleeping places should be warm 
and comfortable, and the pet should 
never be permitted to eat too much, 
nor forced if disinclined. More illness 
arises from over-feeding than from 
otiier causes/ The snoring of dogs 
also j^roceeds from this cause. 


m a place where he cannot get shade 
from the sun. Do not leave him dirty 
water, or water that has been long in 
the heat of the sun. Feed your dog 
in the morning if you wish him to be 
watchful at night, for if fed late the 
dog will remain quiescent during the 
progress of digestion. Always unchain 
your dog for a run every day, and after 
meals. House dogs should be regu» 
larly turned out, and if they transgress 
the rules of cleanliness, should be taken 
to the spot and scolded and gently 
beaten. They will not offend again. 
Raw meat should on no account be 
given to dogs kept in the house, as it 
makes them offensive, and it is also 
apt* to nfake them savage. 

Concerning “ scraps,’* a lately- 
quoted authority has something in- 
structive to communicate on this point. 

However strict may be the orders, 
and however sincere may be the dis- 
position to Observe them, scraps will 
fall. Bits will be thrown down. 
Dishes will be placed on the ground ; 
and sometimes affection w?U venture 
to offer * just a little piece,’ which no 
one could call feeding. It is astonish- 
ing how much will in this way be 
picked up, for the dog that lies most 
before the kitchen Are is generally the 
fattest, laziest, and at feeding-time the 
best-behaved of the company. Con- 
sequently, no dog should be allowed to 
enter the kitchen, for their arts in 
working upon mortal frailty can only 
be met by insisting on >heir absence. 
The dog that is well fed and not 
crammed should not refuse bread when 
it is offered. If this be rejected, while 
sugar is snapped eagerly, it will be 
pretty certain either that the animal 
is too much indulged, or that its health 
requires attention.” 

Cleanliness is essential to the well- 
being of dogs. The kennel ought to 
be washed once a fortnight at least, 
and dore over with turpentine. The 
straw should be changed at the same 
time, or oftener in wet weather. Wash 
the yard well by (touching with water, 
wd carbolic acid may be used as a dis- 
infec ' \nt if necessary. A wooden 
' bench is recommended for dogs to lie 
on outside the kennel, which ought to 
be made so as to open or close up at 
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night, accordibg to the weather. Good scamper about, in which case yon 
housing and feeding, cleanliness, plenty must rouse him, and either take or 
of exercise, will always keep the dog's send him out for a run. 
coat in good order. For the destruction of fleas a well- 

Do|[S will but seldom require wash- known authority directs as follows : 
ing if properly treated. Frequent '' The dog must K taken from the place 
washing, es]^ci^ly where soap, soda, where it has been accustomed to sleep, 
etc., are used, renders the hair harsh and The bed must be entirely removed and 
rough, and much more liable to catch the kennel sluiced — ^not mtf ely washed 
thedirt than the hair of the dog treated — ^with boiling water, after which it 
as a rule by the dry process. All that should be painted with spirits of tur- 
is required is a comb with a fine and pentine. The dog itself ought to be 
a coarse end, and a stifl brush. It washed with eggs and water, with a 
should be combed and brushed regu- teaspoonful of turpentine to each egg- 
larly every morning, and if it is allowed volk. After this the animal should 
to get its coat mudded, the mud should have yellow-deal shavings to sleep on, 
stay on till it is quite dry, when it may and it they are frequently renewed the 
be dusted and brushed out without^ annoyance will seldom be again corn- 

leaving a stain. ^ plained of. As, however, exceptional 

An occasional wash will be beneficial, cases will always start up, should the 
but in the coldest weather the chill tribe not be entirely dispersed, the 
only should be taken off the water, and washing must be repeated, or if frqm 
the yolk of an egg used instead of soap, want of time or other cause it be in- 
As useful a lather as soap lather is pro- convenient to repeat the operation, a 
duced, it does not burn the animal's little powdered camphor rubbed into 
skin, and if he wishes to '' plume ** the coat will abate and often eradicate 
himself, after his nature, he will not the nuisance." 
be made ill. A small dog, say a Skye Dog Breeding and Pii|»ples*--Sixty- 
terrier, will not require more than the three days is the period of gestation in 

yolk of a single egg. the dog ; and as the lady-dog is rather 

Never use lukewarm or warm water fastidious respecting her o&pring, a 
in dog-washing ; nothing is more de- nice warm place should be prepared 
bilitating to the system. The animal for her. But be careful that she be 
will feel faint and weak, and not at all not exercised too much ; no violent 
disposed to frisk about after his im- exercise is permissible before the anti- 
mersion. It is utterly impossible cipated event takes place. For some 
thoroughly to dry the coat of a long- days previous to the birth of the pops, 
haired dog, smd violent cold is the result, some boiled sheep's-head, carrots, and 
A cold batn, which is of course alto- milk will be of use and assistance. Be 
gether different from a cold wash, will sure that she is not worried or intruded 
not hurt a robust dog even if it be prac- on, except when it is necessary to call 
tised every morning. Do not allow in proper assistance. Food must not 
the dog's head to be plunged under be forced upon her, and she may safely 
water ; it does no sort of good, and be left alone. Mind that she has wattf 
inflicts on it a certain amount of pain, and air, but no draught. 

Even if it be a stupid dog, and unable As to the management of the pup- 
to Imep its head above water, a very pies, it should be laid down as a, rule 
little assistance from you, applied to that all handling is injurious. You 
tiie nape of the neck, will effect the may feel tempted to do ao, l>iit yon 
purpose, y/ittk the other hand the will ptchMy ^urt the puppius^ aUd 
doga coat should be stirred and roughed annoy the mother, or at least ^use 
so that it be thoroughly saturated. her ^atnnxiety. After they are four 
It is almost usel& to try to dry the or five days oM, the pups may he tlkint 
.anj^ial by means of the towel ; dried, out and their dew-ejaws^ 
however, he must be, and thatf by hia then those yon do not niNluire 
own bodily exertion. In all proba- taken away from their 
biliiiy he will be mutUx more inclined to foster-mother may he pi#^^ tt 
tkm bv the kitchen fire than to children are toO tt|iiy 
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Be careful that excessive fondness 
for her progeny does not so far lead her 
to neglect exercise as to injure her 
health. No doubt she will, on the day 
following the birth of her family, be 
very loth to respond io your whistle, 
and would much rather stay at home 
and cuddle her babies than go a-walk- 
ing. In this, however — ^always assum- 
ing her to be a healthy animal — she 
must not be indulged. Take her a 
short walk, say of a mile's length, and 
then let her return to her family. 
Afterwards, she may be expected to 
get about pretty much as usual. 

Some she-dogs are averse to suckling 
the pups they give birth to ; dlhcrs 
will, as is the case with cats, rabbits, 
and other animals, eat them as soon 
as they come into the world. Both 
sorts of dogs are, of course, objection- 
abl,e. The dog that evinces no inclina- 
tion to give suck to her x)ups, is, in all 
probability, physically incapable of 
performing that necessary function, 
and will remain so, to the expense and 
perplexity of her owner, as long as she 
lives ,* but the disposition to cannibal- 
ism is not likely to be a fixed propensity. 

As no satisfactory cause for the ap- 
parently unnatural act has yet been 
assigned, one cannot be wrong in 
choosing to ascribe it to benevolent 
rather tnan to malicious motives. One 
thing is certain, that the animal may 
eat her pups once, and never, in the 
whole course of her life, repeat the 
eccentricity. Indeed, it has been re- 
marked that such do^ are generally 
among the most afiectionate and weU 
disposed. 

The mother of the pups must be 
carefully fed. Healthy pups will, 
after the first few days, add at least an 
ounce daily to their weight ; and in 
cases where the unlucky mother has 
five or six youngsters, it may be easily 
imagined that the drain on her system 
must enormous— five ounces of 
puppy flesh and bone « to be realized 
from her teats 1 At the same time, it 
must ci course be borne in mind that 
discrimination as regards feeding must 
be observed as scrupulously now as 
at any other time. 

If for any reason the pups have to 
be raised by hand, feed them on milk 
sop, imd at the end of a month they will 


be sufficiently established in life to be 
equal, in a certain degree, to the busi- 
ness of self-feeding. Their tender 
mouths, however, must not at first be 
too severely tasked. A mixture of 
finely-shredded meat, mixed with 
soaked ship-biscuit or boiled rice, is as 
good food as any. 

The feeding of mother and puppies 
is a matter of very ^eat importance. 
Food should be nourishing, light, and 
cleanly prepared. Milk-and-water may 
be given warm to pups when they begin 
to lap at about three weeks old. A 
little cod-liver oil will improve their 
appearance after they are five weeks 
old. By the time they are six weeks 
<>ld they should be removed from their 
motlier, a^they will gain nothing, and 
indeed they will rather lose by remain- 
ing longer under her nursing. Light, 
wholesome food six or eight times a 
day is not too often at first. Any non- 
stimulating food will do, bread-and- 
milk, boiled rice-and-milk, oatmeal 
porridge and milk, boiled biscuits and 
sheep's head broth with an allowance 
of the meat. Never restrain puppies ; 
keep them clean and make them happy 
as possible. 

Dogs* Disease.— 

Fits. — ^When out with a dog which 
has a fit, secure the animal and pre- 
vent it running away when the fit is 
over. Get the dog home with all 
speed. 

Arrived home, should the fit con- 
tinue, send at once for r- veterinary 
surgeon, as any medicine you can ad- 
minister will useless, or worse, be- 
cause the animal being unconscious 
cannot swallow, and you may chance 
to sufiocate the creature for whose 
welfare you are so solicitous. Should 
the fit be got over, take care that 
the dog's bowels are in good work- 
ing order, and keep it cool and quiet 
for a day or two on a low diet. 

iNDion^rxQN.— -From this inalady 
arises the majority of the complaints 
that affiict dog-kind. All kinds of skin 
diseases, are bred th^elrom, and in- 
flammation of the gums, foul teeth, 
and ] • Jtilent breath, are produced 
from it. It is the origin of asthma, 
excessive fat, cough, and endless other 
ailments. 
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Luckily the symptoms are not very extract of gentiaUi half an ounce ; ferri 
obscure.' ** A dislike for wholesome carb., half an ounce. To be made into 
food, and a craving for hotly-spiced eight, sixteen, or twenty-two pills, 
or highly-sweetened diet is an indica- according to the size of the indisposed 
tion. Thirst and sickness are more animal, and two to be given daily, 
marked. A love for eating string, With very oKl dogs indigestion is 
wood, thread, and paper denotes the accompanied by alarming appearances, 
fact, and is strongly put down to the The stomach becomes inflated to a 
prompting of a more mischievous degree almost incredible. As the 
instinct ; any want of natural appe- digestive organs are worn out a cure 
tite, or any evidence of morbid desire in such a case cannot be expected, 
in the case of food, declares the stom- still relief may be given. Liquid, but 
ach to be disordered. The dog that, strengthening food, such as beef-tea, 
when offered a pieCe of bread, smells should be given. A weak solution 
it with a sleepy eye, and, without of chloride of lime, or the liquid potassas 
taking it, licks the fingers that present is as. good a medicine as any. You 
it, has impaired digestion. had oetter, however, before ^minis- 

** Such an animal will perhaps onl^ tering it, let a veterinary surgeon see 
take the morsel when it is sfoout'co be the dog, that he may instruct you as 
withdrawn, and having got|it, does not to the strength and quantity of 
swallow it. but places it on the ground medicine to be given at a dose, 
and stands over it with an air of peev- How to Give Physic. — It may .be 
ish disgust. A healthy dog is always as well here to give some instruction as 
decided. It will often take that which to the proper way to give physic to a 
it cannot eat, but having done so, it dog. 

either throws the needless possession There are several ways of managing, 
away, or lies down, and with a deter- but the best of any are those recom- 
mined air watches the property, mended by Mr. £. Mayhew. 

There is no vexation in its looks, no ** A small dog should be taken into 
captiousness in its manner. It eats the lap, the person who is to give the 
with decision, and there is purpose in physic being seated. If the animal 
what it does. Ibe reverse is the case has learnt to fight with its claws, an 
with dogs suffering from indigestion.** ' assistant must kneel by the side of the 

The best mode of treatment is to ^ — — i — nu- 

dist the animal on sound and plain 
food, taking care that moderation is 
observed. If he has been in the habit 
of eating at any and every hour in the 
day, divid^ his daily portion into 
three, and for the first two or three 
days give him a meal morning, noon 
and night. After that his allowance 
may be cut in two, and only two daily 
meals given — one at noon and the 
other before he retires to rest at 
night. Dog-fanciers generally agree 
that a dog should be fed but once a dav. 

While thus dieted the animal should 
have unlimited exercise in the shape 
of running or walking. A cold bath, 
of the sort described elsewhere in this 
article, is good for a dog suffering 
from indigestion, a& well as tonic seda- 
tives and vegetable bitters. 

As an ordinary stomach-pill cfor the 
dog, the following compound is recom^ 
inmed :-»-<Extract of hyoscyamus, six- 
teen grains sodm carb., half an ounce ; 


cnair ana tignuy noia tnem wnen me 
dog has been cast upon his back. 
The left hand is then made to grasp 
the skull, the thumb and forefinger 
being pressed against the cheeks, so 
as to force them between the posMor 
molar teeth. A firm hold of the head 
will thus be obtained, and the Jaws 
are prevented from being closed by the 
pain which every effort to shut the 
mouth produces. 

No time should be lost, but ita 
pill ought to be dropped as far as POSdi* 
Die into the mouth, and, with the j^se^ 
of the right hand, it ought to be. 
the entire length down th^ thrba 
This will not ihconvenitin<si thb 
The epiglottis is of such a 

finger does hot excite a desbt ; 

and the pharynx and oes(^tuighl^:f^^ 
so lax that the passage ffMh 
obstruction. ' 

** When the finger Js;^ 
jaws ought to be hjilp ' 
and the attention , 0^^ 
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diverted. The tongne bein^ pro- 
truded to lick the nose and Ups will 
certify that the substance has been 
swallowed, and after a caress or two 
the dog may be released. Large 
brutes, however, ar^not thus easily 
mastered. Creatures of this descrip- 
tion must be cheated, and they 
fortunately are not as naturally sus- 
picious as those of a smaller kind. 

The dog bolts its food, and unless 
the piece is of unusual size, it is rarely 
masticated. The more tempting the 
morsel the more easily is it gorged : 
and a bit of juicy or fat meat, cut so as 
to contain or cover the pill, ensiles its 
being swallowed. Medicine which in 
this manner is to be administered 
ought to be perfectly devoid of smell, 
or for a certainty the trick will be 
discovered.. Indeed, there are but 
few drugs possessed of odour which 
can be long used in dog practice, and 
even those that are endowed with 
much taste cannot be continually 
employed. 

Fluids are more readily given than 
solids to dogs. To administer liquids 
the jaws should not be forced open and 
the bottle emptied into the mouth, 
as when this method is pursued the 
greater portion will be lost. The 
animal's head being gently raised, the 
corner of the mouth should be drawn 
aside so as to pull the cheeks from 
the teeth. A kind of funnel will thus 
be formed, and into this a quantity of 
medicine equal to its capacity should 
be poured. After a little while the 
fluid will, by its own gravity, trickle 
into the pharynx and oblige the dog, 
however unwilling it may be, to swal- 
low. A second portion should then 
be given in the like way, and thus little 
by little the full dose is consumed. 
G^en dogs treated . in this fashion 
swallow a draught very expeditiously ; 
but others will remain a considerable 
time before they deglutate. Some, in 
spite of every precau&on, will manage 
to rej^t the greater part, while others 
will not waste a drop.'* 

Tq^Maxs a Dog Swallow.—** Two 
piecss of tapeiv^ne passed behind the 
canine teem of the upper, and the 
bthw in like manner upon the lower 
jaW. have been recommended. The 
tapes m given to an assistant, who 


pulling on them forces tne mouth 
open and holds it in that position. In 
certain cases this may be adopted for 
pills ; indeed, every stratagem will be 
needed to meet the multifarious cir- 
cumstances that will arise. For or- 
dinary circumstances, however, the 
practice is not to be commended, and 
should never be embraced when drinks 
are to be given : the animal cannot 
swallow while the jaws are held 
asunder : but for solids the plan an- 
swers better. 

** There are several objections, how- 
ever, to be urged against its constant 
use. The operation is violent, and the 
restraint it necessitates not alone 
prevents the poor animal deglutating 
fluidsj bift also terrifies it, and on the 
next occasion it will be more resistful. 
Difficulties therefore increase, and the 
dog generally is not long before it 
baffles the efforts to confine it. More- 
over, unless the assistant be very well 
up to his business his steadiness can- 
not be depended on, and the hand 
often is wounded by the teeth of the 
patient." 

Distemper. — ^Distemper is not easy 
of detection in its early stages. Some- 
time it starts with watery eyes and a 
short cough ; at others, the same sort 
of desire to be alone and secluded, 
and the same peevishness that braids 
the all-dreaded disease, hydrophobia, 
marks its advent. If, however, in 
addition to these or any other unusual 
symptoms, there should be a redness 
about the eyelids, and tfie dog’s body 
should feel dry and feverish, you may 
make up your mind as to what is 
about to happen. 

The symptoms the dog may exhibit 
during the prevalence of the disease 
are wonderfully numerous. There is 
not a single inch of his body, from his 
head to his tail, but may seem to be 
the : part suffering especially. The 
eyes SOM letimes, indeed generally, are 
very bad. Indeed, it is by these or- 
gans that the owner may tell whether 
his dog is really cured of distemper, 
or whether the disease, instead of 
taking its departure, is merely at rest, 
to break out immediately with renewed 
’^‘fury. 

It will frequently happen that after 
the dog has exhibited a few of the 
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milder characteristics of the disease 
it will disappear even more rapidly 
than it developed itself, and, better 
than all, leave the patient much better 
than it found him. His eyes look 
brilliant and transparent, his nostrils 
are dry and comfortable, his coat 
clean and glossy, and his spirits not 
only high, but actually boisterously 
unruly. He does not shiver, and eats 
like an Acrtic wolf. But don't j ump to 
the conclusion that your dog is better. 
Does he grow visibly fatter again ? 
Look under the upper eyelid ; is it 
clear and healthy, or thickly marked 
with minute red veins ? Unless these 
two questions can be answered satis* 
factorily. do not say your dog is well ; 
and if within a week, or evei]^withtn a 
month, he should grow suddenly and 
dreadfully ill, and, after exhibiting 
a complication of perplexing symptoms, 
die, do not attribute the death to fits, 
to some physical injury, or to the ma1i> 
cious and poisonous designs of your 
servant or neighbour. The simple 
truth is, the supposed poisoning was 
nothing but the second stage of dis- 
temper. 

The eyes sometimes suffer very 
much during this disorder. The pupils 
seem to fade and blanch, the lids are 
nearly closed, and the dog seems blind. 
Possibly it is. Its lungs may be 
effected. On applying the ear to the 
animal's chest a harsh wheezing may 
be detected, denoting something very 
wrong in the interior. 

The poor* creature is constantly 
shivering and has a wearying cough. 
A viscid matter impedes the passage 
of breath through the nostrils, and the 
paws are ever busy tapping and 
rasping at the unfortunate nose, some- 
times coaxingly and sometimes irrit- 
ably, as though the poor wretch felt 
aggrieved that this, his leading organ, 
should serve him so. Besides these 
there are many other dreadful symp- 
toms. 

Six weeks is the average time 'the 
attack lasts, though the owner of the 
animal will know before that time if it 
will live or die. The following are 
bad signs. Steady dwindling o^bulk, 
while at the same time the patient has ^ 
a ravenous appetite. A very harsh 
sad imy inoeforous coat, the latter 


leaving a taint on the hand that is 
passed over it. The tongue furred, 
almost lead-coloured, and red and 
dry at its tip and edges. All these 
things are ominous. So is a prevalence 
of vermin in the* dog’s fur, especially 
if fleas or other parasites appear very 
suddenly and swarm in great numbers. 
The worst symptom of all is when the 
breath is exceedingly hot and foul, 
and when the belly and the extremi- 
ties feel cold to the touch. Even then, 
however, so long as it keeps on its 
legs and is able to walk there may be a 
chance of recovery. 

"During the recovery from dis- 
temper, small and delicate animals, 
^ terriers and spaniels, are very liable to 
faint. The dog is lively, perhaps 
excited, when suddenly it falls upon its 
side and all its limbs stiffen. A scries 
of these attacks may follow one an- 
other, though generally one only 
occurs ; when numerous and rapid 
there is some danger, but as a general 
rule little apprehension is to be enter- 
tained. The fainting fits are of some 
conseq[uence if they exist during a 
sickening for or maturing of distem- 
per. In pups that have not passed 
the climax of the disease they are 
not unseldom the cause of death. 

"When the symptom is mistaken 
and the wrong remedies are resorted 
to, the fainting fits will often continue 
for hours, or never be overcome. 
When let alone the attack does not 
last, as a rule, more than a quarter 
of an hour, and under judicipus treat- 
ment the consciousness almost imme- 
diately returns. When the faintiffg 
fits occur during the progress or ad- 
vance of the disease — ^that is, before 
the symptoms have begun to amend 
--it is usually preceded by signs of 
aggravation. For twelve or twenty*; 
four hours previously the dog is per- 
ceptibly worse. It may moan or 
cry, and yet no organ seems to be 
decidedly affectai than before. 

" The uncertain character dl ; the 
disease renders it a difiSicnlt 
to lay down laws for its treating ; 
there can be no doubt, bowei^f Wt; 
food and exercise have mioeh 
over the complaint, in 
it may appear. £verytitiiligte|i^ 
ever 3 rthi^ fat miu^ 
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idthheldr Skim-milk even is prefera- 
ble to new, and ship-biscuit to be 
chosen before wheaten bread. If 
these two latter articles can be pro- 
cured, a more wholesome dish of bread- 
and-milk may be prefared with them 
than with any other. Boiled rice 
may be given in considerable quan- 
tity, moistened — and this is the 
extreme limit as regards animal food 
— ^with broth from which every parti- 
cle of fat has been skimmed. What- 
ever the sop consist of, let it be cold 
before offered to the sick animal.** 

Your care of the animal must not 
cease. The diet must still be sqrupu- 
lously regulated, and the following 
tonic pill prepared : — ^Disulphate of 
quinine, one to four scruples ; sul- 
phate of iron, one to four scruples ; ex- 
tract of gentian, two to eight drachms ; 
pdwdered quassia, a sufficiency. Make 
mto twenty pills, and give three daily. 

In distemper cases it will sometimes 
happen that the animal, irritated 
beyond control by the violent itching 
of a particular member— either of 
its feet or tail — ^will commence to 
nibble at it with his teeth. Nor will 
he stop at nibbling, but proceed to 
downright gnawing. A dog has been 
thus known to consume the first two 
joints of his tail. Applications of 
nauseous drugs to the itching parts 
are sometimes recommended as a 
preventive, but the best remedy is 
to encase the offending member in a 
socket of leather. 

With regard to the animal’s eyes, 
however bad they may appear, do not 
meddle with them. According to the 
best authority all water, either warm, 
tepid, or cold, every kind of lotion, 
or any sort of salve or powder, will do 
harm, either by weakening or irritating 
the organs of sight. Nature, if left 
to herself, will probably restore the 
fmimal*8 eyes to their former perfec- 
tion, blit any meddling with them win 
certainly put it to greit pain, and not 
improbably destroy the sight, or at 
least leave on the eye a white seam 
to reimind you of your folly. 

CAKKEk.— Almost all dogs suffer 
from tgnker in the ear more or less, 
and wnen the disease is deep seated 
it is veiw difficult to exact ; it should 
therefdii be atteiidM to directly any 


symptoms are shown of its being pre- 
sent. In bad cases the poor dog suffers 
agony, and will carry one ear loWer 
than the other. But, when there iS no 
external sign, by pressing the ear 
lightly between the fingers of the 
hand its presence can be ascertained. 
The dog will shake its head or begin to 
scratch its body with one of its hind legs. 
There are several remedies for canker, 
but before either is applied, the ear 
should be thoroughly washed out, 
either with soap and water or disin- 
fectant ; the latter is probably the 
better. Then when the ear is quite 
dry, a little liquor plumbi mixed with 
water may be poured into the ear ; 
*in this application there should be one 
part%>f liquor plumbi to three parts of 
warm soft water. Another good thing 
to use for the purpose is powdered 
boracic acid, which may be blown into 
the ear. A tablespoonful of methy- 
lated spirit in a pint of warm water al^ 
makes a good lotion, or a few drops 
of boracic oil dropped into the ear is 
another useful remedy. When there is 
a sore on the bottom of the flap of 
the ear, caused by the dog shaking its 
head, it is a sure indication of canker ; 
the outside sore will disappear when the 
canker inside is cured. Any lotion 
that is used for the ear should be 
warm. 

CATS 

Treatment and Diseases.— The dis- 
eases of cats may here be. briefly men- 
tioned, with hints for their cure. 
Cleanliness is absolutely essential. 
Dirt provokes disease. Let everything 
be as clean as possible. A cat does aU 
he or she can to be clean. He is un- 
wearied in licking and dusting his coat, 
and rubbing or washing his face. Let 
those who keep cats remember to profit 
by the example, and keep the cat dean ; 
clean food, dean plate (or saucer), and 
a dean ^ed. The animal can easily 
be taught td be dean in a house. A 
gentle correction after the first or 
second offence will be found sufficient, 
and then the aninlal will ask to go out 
when ‘ ecessary. and the request should 
4 be at bnee complied with. 

Cats should not be put out at night. 
They lose their domestic virtues, and 
become a nuisance to all iritbiH hearing. 
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Some will roam ; but if a comfortable 
bed be made up for him, a cat will 
seldom ream at night. 

To cure a cat of her ailments it is in 
most cases necessary to administer 
physic in some shape or another. This, 
at the very outset, is enough to daunt 
at least nine-tenths of the lady cat- 
owners in the kingdom. '* As difficult 
as giving pills to a sick cat,** is a 
familiar way of illustrating the extreme 
hardship of any task, and yet, when 
properly managed, a sick cat may be 
made to take pills or any other drug 
without risk of a severe scratching on 
your part, and danger of a dislocated 
neck on the part of suffering Grimalkin. 

If the cat and yourself are on good, 
terms no difficulty will be erperienced 
in approaching her, whatever be her 
bodily condition. Have ready a large 
cloth-^ crumb cloth, for instance— 
and wrap the patient therein, wisping 
the cloth round and round her body, 
so that every part of her except the 
head is well enveloped. Any one may 
then hold it between their knees while 
the operation is completed. Put on a 
pair of stout gloves, and then, with a 
irm hand, open the animal *s mouth 
wide. Do not attempt to pour down 
the cat*s throat too much at a time, 
or your object will be frustrated. A 
small spoon should be used, and no 
more poured into the mouth at a time 
than may be easily swallowed. 

Be very careful to cleanse the fur 
of the animal's face and neck of any 
physic thatimay have been smeared 
thereon. The cat, of all things, dis- 
likes a dirty coat, and as the nastiness 
of the medicine will prevent her licking 
herself clean, she will go about in a 
miserable condition, and one that will 
probably counteract the good effects 
of your doctoring. After tiie dose has 
bem swallowed the patient may be 
unswathed, and turn her into a quiet 
room, where there is something soft for 
her to lie on, and a cheerful me. Do 
not offer her any food for at least two 
hours after the administration of the 
physic. I, 

Piarrhcea is a very common com- 
pb^t with cats. It may be jpown 
by the animal's becoming thin, oy her ( 
coat being dirty, and by her dull eyes. 
Uol^ this be checked dysentery will 


set in, and the cat’s fife be sacrificed. 
An ounce of fresh mutton suet, dis- 
solved in a quarter of a pint of new 
milk, will, if the malady be taken in its 
earlier stage, effect a speedy cure ; or 
a little castor ail, with two drops of 
muriate of morphia (5/a6/s5). The 
milk should only be warm enough to 
melt the shredded suet ; and if the cat 
be t(M ill to lap, put one or two spoon- 
fuls into its mouth every two hours. 
If the scouring do not abate, a spoonful 
of chalk mixture, with eight drops of 
tincture of rhubarb, had better be 
given, and two drops of laudanum 
between the doses three times a day. 

Fifii of delirium sometimes attack 
cats. The animal may be discovered, 
with staring eyes and bristling fur, 
rushing here and there in a way most 
terrible to see. Generally it finishes 
by plunging into the darkest cornea it 
can find — into a lumber-room or the 
coal-cellar, may be — ^and will there 
remain to die, unless attended to. 
There are several remedies for this dis- 
order, but that advised by Lady Cust 
is certainly the most efficacious. 

” Take a sharp pair of scissors and 
slightly slit one of the ears, but not 
to disfigure the cat ; it must be in tlie 
thin part of the ear. Have ready 
some warm water, and hold the ear in 
it, gently rubbing it, and encouraging 
the blood to flow; a few drops give 
relief. The most timid lady need not 
fear to perform this slight operation, 
as during the attack the animal does 
not feel, nor does it resist in any way ; 
but the wearing of thick gloves is to be 
strongly recommended in handling the 
animals. When the attack is pyer 
keep the cat quiet, as it will be obsexved 
to be very nervous after, and alar^d 
with the slightest sound; and let 
its food be rather less in quantity Md . 
less nutritious fit qmdity till it p jit ' 

the time of fits. 

Cats will never prosper without g^ass 
to eat I " „y' '''V . 

In the first place, it cools the btoc^, 
preventing humours, and Oonitri^M , 
to the healthy condition \ 

rendering the fur fine ind 
has also a material eff^'on ' 

health. Every one mgst 
the constant licking 
coat, . and . the toughl' 
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tongue. Consequently, the loose hair 
is conveyed to the stomach and intes- 
tines, where it remains in balls or long 
rolls, causing dulness and loss of 
appetite, and ending in death. The 
hair swallowed adhergs to the rough 
grass, and is then digested, or, if the 
mass is too large (as is often the case 
in the moulting season, especially with 
Angora cats) it will be seen thrown up 
— ^long rolls of hair with grass, per- 
fectly exclusive of any other substance ; 
and the animal that a few minutes 
previously was dying, will now be 
relieved, and take its food as usual. 

In the spring and autumn cats are 
frequently afflicted with a dftease 
resembling chicken-pox in the human 
subject. The head and throat are 
the parts chiefly attacked, the hair 
falls off, and the animal’s appearance 
is very miserable. Rub the places 
with flour of brimstone mixed with 
hog’s lard. 

When the cat has kittens, never be 
so hard-hearted as to carry ofl at one 
swoop the whole of her little family. 
There is no animal on earth that exhi- 
bits more affection for its progeny than 
the cat. If her children are takenfrom her 
she goes for days stalking about, a lean 
and wretched cat, filling the house with 
her melancholy mewings. Therefore 
be merciful. If the entire litter must 
be destroyed, take them away one at a 
time, allowing a day or two between. 
Motherless kittens may be reared by 
hand by sweetening new milk with 
brown sugar, and feeding them with 
the mixture several times a day. The 
best substitute for the healthful licking 
afforded by the mother’s tongue' is a 
soapy spohge squeezed nearly dry. 

’’ Cats have a very dangerous com- 
plaint which is called distemper, though 
it is different to the distemper in dogs. 
It nevw attacks the' iSme cat more 
than once; and it is well it does 
not, as it requires every care and 
attentioh to isave thp life of the 
sufferer. Sometimes it begins with 
constant vomiting of a bright yellow 
frot)]^ liquid; diarrhcea then comes 
on, whi^ ends in d3rsentery. If you 
see the yellow A^miting, give a small 
dose of salt and water ; in this case 
it will.act as an emetic. When the 
stomach ig Cleared, [then, as the vomiting 


will continue from irritation, and 
reduce the strength to the last degree, 
very painful to witness, stop it as soon 
as you can, by giving half a teaspoon- 
ful of melted beef marrow, free from 
skin. One dose is generally sufficient ; 
but if it is not, another half spoonful 
may be given in half an hour. 

** The secret of success in the rearing 
of cats,” said a well-known cat fancier, 
’’ is unceasing care and attention, and 
judicious feeding — for over-eating pro- 
duces eczema — and an avoidance of 
coddling. My kittens spend the day 
in the garden when the weather per- 
mits. The flower beds are covered 
with cocoanut fibre, in which they 
frolic about. You must never let 
Persians out of doors in the wet. 
Their thick coats will not dry easily, 
and they get chills and die.” 

“ Don’t keep many cats if you wish 
to make a profit,” said another fancier, 
the owner of thirty. ” As to feeding, I 
give two meals daily. Variety and 
vegetables are great points in cat- 
feeding, but it is impossible to lay down 
hard and fast rules, as no two cats feed 
alike. Plenty of fresh water*!! just as 
much food as they will eat at a time, 
warm milk morning and night, with a 
little water added and bread crumbled 
in, are all necessary.” 


RABBITS 

The breeding season with its atten- 
dant operations lasts from February 
up to the end of October c .' beginning 
of November; and rabbit keeping 
may be well begun by purchasing a doe 
in kindle early in February ; and for 
convenience sake we will caU this the 
commencement of spring. 

The doe should be fed on hay, and 
as unnecessary quantities of fo^ are 
often thrown down, we may remark 
here that about i lb. weight of hay per 
week isfsi^.ffldent for its support, to- 
gether with a small quantity of oats 
or barley. About a couple of table- 
spoonfuls a day will be found 
enough, together with a little green 
fo^ and a root of some sort, as a par- 
snip, or carrot, rabbits being very fond 
ff the iatter. 

Early in March the doe will bring her 
litter, and she should now be fed 
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.liberally with biscuit, boiled rice or 
boiled potatoes, soaked in skimmed 
milk, a description of food which encour- 
ages the secretion of milk, and so the 
young are brought on well through the 
mother. 

A supply of succulent green food 
should be given also in moderate 
quantity only. The doe will give signs 
of her l^dling-time approaching, as a 
few days beforehand she will prepare 
a bed for her anticipated young, by 
stripping off the down from her breast, 
and preparing with her mouth bits of 
hay or straw to form the nest, which 
she will line with the fur she takes off 
for the purpose. 

At this time a doe-rabbit should on 
no account be handled, but be left 
quietly to herself as much as possible, 
with only the necessary attention to 
her wants given. After she has 
suckled her young for two or three 
weeks her allowance of oats should be 
increased, and she should be allowed to 
have access to the buck upon two con- 
secutive days, and by this method of 
treatment no time will be lost in obtain- 
ing a succeeding litter. When the 
young rabbits are a month old they 
may be removed from the mother and 
placed in a hutch by themselves, the 
most roomy compartments being set 
aside for this purpose. The weaned 
rabbits. should be M upon hay, corn, 
and biscuit, with a limited supply of 
green food. 

Assuming, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, May fo be the commencement of 
summer, early in this month the doe 
will bring another litter, when the same 
treatment should be pursued as before 
with her, the weaned rabbits now 
receiving a more liberal allowance of 
green food ; and at the end of the 
month they will have attained to the 
limit of the twelve weeks, the time 
allowed for them to attain a size and 
age sufficient for killing, which may 
now be done, and the tow cost of their 
ke^ will be found to have been but 
trifling. 

Early in June tke second litter may 
bp weaned, they occupying the hutch 
now vacated by the nrst litter which 
had been summarily disposed of, an^ 
same proceedings are followed as 
before*. At the begifuiing of July the 


doe will bring another batch of young } 
and again the same routine has to be 
followed. 

Autumn, we will say, now com- 
mences in the allotted course of rabbit 
economy with |he advent of August, 
and the third litter may be weaned, 
and the second sold off or killed, the 
doe again visiting the buck as before, a 
succession of litters being produced and 
disposed of up to the end of October, 
or the beginning of November, accord- 
ing to the time they fall, which will 
be slightly varied according to circum- 
stances. 

From November t:ill February in the 
folloiiring year the doe should have 
rest, and not be allowed to breed again. 

Rabbits should be fed twice a day, 
in the morning and in the evening, and 
the young which have been but recently 
weaned should only be very sparingly 
fed at first with green food. By giving 
them wet cabbage leaves, which is 
often done, diarrhoea is brought on. 
Carrots, parsnips, Jerusalem artichokes, 
and boiled potatoes are the best roots 
to give rabbits ; they will eat mangold, 
but do not relish it, and some who ^ve 
paid a great deal of attention to rab- 
bits commend chicory, field parsley, 
and comfrey, in preference to some of 
the coarser and more succulent green- 
meat that is often grown, and these 
stand growing for a considerable time 
out of the year, and offer a convenient 

cut and come again ** supply. 

As the doe will bring a htter about 
every seven weeks under the course of 
treatment recommended to be fol- 
lowed, she must be liberally supplied 
with plenty of succulent food as well 
as dry com to build up hrir stamina* 
When doe-rabbits eat their young, 
which is often the case with badly- 
managed stocl^ it is well to remembtt 
that this uhnsiliiral habit is caus^ by 
thirst in most instances, and the 
way of obviating the chanfi^ of v^ils 
occurring is te. give her a pkii^tbl 
sujp^ly of biscuit soaked in 

Salt should be givto in siBiiff^ 4^^ 
tities, a pinch nuxed wiih t^^^ 
doled out to the yo&g 
None should be given 
BuckUng, althou^ at otw/^raws 
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her young are to be weaned some should 
be administered, as it tends to dry up 
the milk. 

As wet food is very injurious to 
rabbits, especially the most succulent 
kinds, as cabbage, whwh is very com- 
monly given to them in large quantities, 
though the practice is a bad one, it 
should not be given quite fresh, as is 
sometimes the case, covered with dew 
or rain, but be placed aside for a few 
hours, so that some of the redundant 
moisture may be evaporated. 

Placed upon a sieve, or hurdle raised 
above the ground, the moisture will 
have an opportunity of draining off. 
This kind of food given in great quan- 
tities is the fruitful source of disease 
in rabbits, and although it may be 
economically resorted to in moderate 
quantities, dry food should always be 
giv/^n as well, as an accompaniment to 
counteract its effects. Some people 
appear to think cabbage leaves alone 
sufficient food for a rabbit, so it only 
has enough of it, and consequently 
the supply is not limited as it should 
be. Cabbage leaves with the frost on 
them, or any other vegetables in this 
condition, are highly injurious. 

Hay, clover-hay, oats, barley, bran, 
peas and beans are all excellent dry 
food for rabbits, which, like human 
beings, relish a change in their diet 
occasionally, and correspondingly 
tlirive upon it. Certain foods produce 
certain effects, and very often a change 
of victuals produces a necessary altera- 
tion in the system of an animal, as too 
much dry food, or dry food alone, is of 
a somewhat heating nature, which a 
proper admixture of that of a more 
succulent order will modify, while too 
much green-meat, on the other hand, 
is injurious by relaxing. 

Ten days before the rabbits are 
killed for the table or tor sale, as the 
cm may be, they should have a more 
liberal supply of food given to them to 
make them fat, such a^boiled potatoes 
and milk, oats, peas, biscuit and 
skimmed milk, and plenty of good 
sound hay, which should be placed in 
little racKS, of such a form that they 
cannot pull do’^ large quantities to 
waste^ but only enough for them to eat. 

The best way of killing rabbits is to 
•tun wifli a sharp blow behind 


the ears, and bleed by cutting the 
jugular vein, the blood-letting causing 
the flesh to become very white. 
Directly the rabbit is killed the paunch 
should be taken out, and a wholesome 
old-fashioned practice may be fol- 
lowed even now to advantage, of put- 
ting a few green herbs, such as sage or 
thyme, inside after the paunch has 
been removed, which will come clean 
away with but very little trouble when 
removed by practised hands. 

It only remains to remark that none 
but healthy rabbits should be bred. A 
doe or buck may appear healthy and 
strong in bodily condition, yet exhibit 
some comparatively trifling ailment. 
These should not be made use of for 
breeding psirposes, for the apparently 
trifling ailment may become more 
pronounced in the progeny, and the 
quality of the whole stock deteriorated. 
If the doe is kept too long from the 
buck after parturition she will not 
thrive. 

Most, if not all, the diseases of rab- 
bits are attributable to dirt, or neglect 
in some form or other. 

Scab or rot is one of the most offen- 
sive forms of disease to which rabbits' 
are subject, and exhibits itself in a 
thickening of the cuticle by the occur- 
rence of a sort of white deposit upon it, 
which mats the hair together, and will 
eventually assume the form and char- 
acter of a running sore, which is some- 
times, but not alwa3rs, accompanied 
by a swelling of the belly. The cause 
of this disorder is dirt and /'>ul hutches, 
the feeding upon damp food, or food 
of an unsubstantial character. 

Give five grains of sulphur each 
morning in bread and milk, and use 
externally an ointment composed of 
the protonitrate of mercury. Change 
the food, and substitute that of the 
best quality, and also give the patient 
change of air, and remove it to a sweet, 
wholesome locality. 

Snuffles ar^ the indication that a 
cold has been caught in the head and 
nose, often occasioned by damp, but 
when the anim^ ^e kept dry, expo- 
sure to keen winds will produce them. 
If not arrested at once, inflammation 
.;.of this' lungs may ensue. Remove 
the patient into a dry, warm place, 
and feed it on tne best nourishing food. 
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' Young rabbits are the most subject 
to diarrhoea, generally caused by wet 
food, or too much succulent food inter- 
spersed by dry fodder, as com. hay. 
or bran, which consequently must be 
changed. 

The young are usually affected by 
ophthalmia, mostly when they are 
about a month old. Dirt is the occa- 
sion of their eyes being affected, owing 
to the ammonia thrown off by the dung 
and urine which is allowed to accumu- 
late in the hutch. The affected 
rabbits should be immediately removed 
to sweet and clean hutches, and their 
food changed, dry fodder being given. 
The affected eyes should be bathed 
once or twice a day. with three m*&ins 
of sulphate of zinc in an ou*hce of rain 
water. 

Dropsy is one of the most frequent 
diseases to which rabbits are subject, 
and is caused by wet food, or food of a 
not sufficiently substantial character ; 
by bad or foul air. filthy hutches, or 
by crowding up too many animsds 
together in one compartment. Thor- 
ough cleanliness must be resorted to 
first, accompanied by feeding with dry 
food, burned barley, bread, and. in- 
stead of the usual green-meat, give 
them aromatic herbs or parsley quite 
dry, sage, thyme, and lavender. * 

Foul air and bad food are the chief 
causes to which diseases of rabbits 
l^pt in confinement are due ; if they 
are kept dry and clean, and not too 
much croT^ed. are fed with substan- 
tial food once a day. and do not have 
given to them too much of a succulent 
or unsubstantial character, they will 
seldom ail anything, diseases amongst 
wild rabbits being almost unknown, 
unless traceable to contagion from 
stock. 

Rabbit skins are cured in a v^ 
simple and easy manner, by tacking 
the skin with the fur downwards to a 
board, and removing with a sharp 
knife any bits of fat or pieces of flesh 
that may remain adhering to it. and 
afterwards rubbing it with an ounce of 
ainm dissolved iif lialf a pint of soft 
rate. The alum and water should 
be applied with a sponge or (flannel, 
and oe rubbed twice a day for thre€ 
daya The skin should then be dried 
in tim suit, or ia wet weather before a 


slow fire, and the slight degree of stiff- 
ness that remains after the treatment 
may be removed by rubbing it briskly 
between the fingers and drawing it up 
and down between the half-closed 
hand. • 

The cost of keeping rabbits is very 
trifling when proper economy and 
supervision of the food are used. It is 
calculated that a young rabbit of 4 lb. 
weight from the time it is weaned from 
its mother, and killed at twelve weeks 
old. will only consume a total weight 
of 20 lb. of green food, and 12 lb. of dry 
food, but of course in this calculation 
no aircount is taken of waste, but only 
that which is actually consumed and 
eaten ; and this, as may be seen. will, 
leave a considerable margin of profit. 
A full-grown rabbit of average size; it 
has been computed, will eat about 3 
lb. of green food per week, and x } Ibi of 
dry food. but. in feeding, too much 
should never be given at once, and the 
leavings of one meal must not be 
expected to be eaten at another. 

As the winter is the unprofitable 
season for rabbit-keeping, as few as 
possible should be kept through the 
winter months. It is no good keeping 
the bucks, unless specially valued on 
account of breed, and then their use 
is somewhat doubtful, as a change of 
blood is necessary, so that under 
ordinary circumstances the stock may 
be limited to a few breeding does. 

Our remarks have borne mainly upon 
rabbits of an ordinary description, 
but as a valuable animal costs no more 
to keep than a common one, the 
breeders of fancy rabbits often taike a 
good deal of money by their sale, there 
being generally willing purchasers 
of a good variety. especiaUy of any 
particular sort that suits the fashion 
of the hour. Five pounds is no uncom- 
mon sum to be given for a good buck- 
rabbit that is required lor brecicl^ 
purposes, and a pore stock. •sdiiitBrer 
the kind may'be, should aiWaya be 
aimed at— to nave the best of ibieidi^ 

THE oumBA tta ::.-w . 

The Guinea pig is o| 
to mankind* .. Its.' f^ 
food; and its hide. 

slight attachment ■ 

is unavailable' 
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Nevertheless, it is a pretty pet, and 
an observance of its habits, especially 
its scrupulous cleanliness as regards 
its coat, will repay ^the attention it 
is necessary to lavish on it. 

The Guinea pig's cage should be well 
defended against cold and damp, as 
unless the animals are kept perfectly 
warm and dry they will never thrive. 
Like the rabbits, they prefer gloom to 
light, and thrive very well in a port- 
able hutch. As regards drink, the re- 
marks made in the case of the rabbits 
apply also to the Guinea pig. The 
animal is very fond of milk. • 

As regards food, any sort of vege- 
table food seems acceptable to the 
Guinea pig ; herbs of most kinds may 
be given it, not forgetting an occasional 
sprig of parsley, of which it is specially 
foml. Carrots and carrot-tops, apples, 
oats, and tea-leaves, may be safely 
placed in the hutch. 

The female goes with young three 
weeks, and after suckling them for 
three weeks turns them od to shift for 
themselves. When first born the 
little pigs have their eyes open, and are 
covered with hair. They do not, how- 
ever, attain perfect growth till the age 
of eight months, soon after which they 
will begin to reproduce their species. 

THE SQUIRREL 

The time to buy a squirrel is about 
tne end of September, for then the 
animal, if newly caught, will be fat, 
healthy, and vigorous, and its fur in its 
prime. * Never mind about the crea- 
ture's tameness ; if you wish to culti- 
vate its friendship it will be better to 
tame it yourself. The key to the 
squirrel's heart is of the same old 
pattern, and is called by the same old 
name as the key to every difficulty, 
little or big, that the world may present 
— patient ^kindness. .House him in a 
cage in which is conTprised a great 
rm^olving cylinder of zinc wire, and 
to which is attached a snug little ante- 
room, to Which he may retire when he 
feeb so di8poBed.$j^> Squirrel-cages being 
•pretty ftiu^ of one pattern, and that 
pattern seemingly well adapted 
to their hamts, hotbmg further need 
be said Oh thdt head, except it be— - 
have yoiir cage largg enough. * 
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As to the squirrel's food, must 
be guided by his habits while in a state 
of freedom. He will enjoy any sort 
of small nuts (it will be as well to 
avoid those of a very oily nature) or 
some grains of wheat, or an acorn ; 
a stale crust of bread will be taken 
between his little hands with a deal of 
pleasure, and as a treat a bit of boiled 
potato, and even a bit — a little bit, 
of course — of fresh meat will do him no 
harm. This will not be outraging the 
squirrel's nature, as in a wild state he 
frequently asserts his claim to be 
classed with the carnivora by robbing 
birds' nests, and carrying off mem- 
bers qf thp young brood. 

WHITE MICE AND RATS 

Many people, especially young folks, 
are very fond of these little creatures ; 
certainly, when properly kept in good 
health, they are very amusing. They 
may be bought for a small sum at the 
bird fancier's. White mice and rats are 
what are called albinos — they k ave red 
ej^es. It is wonderful how clean they 
will keep themselves, but it must be 
remembered that their cage must be 
kept clean for them. It should have 
a sleeping-place like a squirrel's cage, 
and sand ought to be strewn on the 
floor. 

White mice and rats may be made so 
tame, by care and attention, that they 
will come at their master']^ call, eat 
out of his hand, and even perform a 
variety of triclra. The best food for 
them is bread sopped in milk, and then 
squeezed tolerably dry in a handker- 
chief or a piece of cambric. Peas and 
beans may be given to them sometimes, 
but never meat or cheese, which are far 
too heavy a diet for these little prison- 
ers, and will soon make them feel 
uncomfoftable and unhappy. 

GOLD AND SILVER PISH 

There m two methods of keeping 
gold' and silver fish ; first, in pon& or 
large tanks, in whidh they will breed 
and multiply famously under favour- 
able circumstances ; secondly, in glass 
bUwla, in which they look very orna- 
mental, but require very little care and 
attention. In keeping gold fish in 
bowls be very carefm. in the fiirst 

' ^ ' ■ IX ■ . 
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instance to procure healthy, shining 
fish. The signs of disease in a gold 
fish are its coming frequently to the 
surface of the water, and occasionally 
making a clinking noise. When strong 
enough to breath properly beneath 
the surface it will seldom do this. 

The water should be changed every 
day, and the bowl must be frequently 
wiped round the inside with a 
cloth, to get rid of any slime that may 
adhere to it. A few bread crumbs, 
very small, given once a day, are 
enough in the way of food. Do not 
put too many fish in one bowl, or they 
will hunt each other to death. Have 
a few pebbles at the bottom pi the 
bowl, or better still, a few sprigs of box. 
Do not let the bowl be shaken violently, 
for gold fish are very susceptible, and 
this often kills them. Keep them near 
an open -window, that they may have 
plenty of light and air, but do not 
tet the sunshine full on them. When- 
ever the water in which they swim 
becomes turbid it requires changing. 

REPTILES 

As to the animals to be kept in the 
vivarium, the tree-frog, the sala- 
mander, green lizard, eyed lizard, wall- 
lizaxil. West India anolis, viviparous 
lizard, and blind-worm are desirable 
inmates, usually thriving in confine- 
ment. The various kinds of frogs and 
salamanders must be kept separate 
from the ilizards, as when kept to- 
gether they are apt to fight ; and, 
besides, while the saurians require to 
be placed in the full sunlight, the 
batrachians should be kept in a cool, 
shady place. 

As to food, all the species will eat 
mealvrorms readily when flies are 
scarce, these being by far their most 
favourite food. The mealworms may 
be put in a jar, with flour and a few 
pieces of brown paper, where, if tied 
up tightly and kept for some time, they 
will mcrease rapidly, so that a stock 
may always be kept up. The difierent 
kinds of snake mflst be kept in separ- 
ate cases, and fed with frogs, of which 
one or two will be consumed ia a week 
by a la^ specimen of the ringed 6r 
eommod snafte. This kind may be 
rea^y tamed. • 

The Hsards may be supplied every 


day with fresh flies or mealworms. 
When kept in this way nearly every 
sort of lizard will breed in confinement ; 
but several species have a habit of 
eating their eggs, although at the same 
time they may be supplied with plenty 
of food. To prevent this, the eggs 
should be taken out at once, and de- 
posited, covered with sand, in a shal- 
low box exposed to the rays of the sun. 
When hatched, the young lizards may 
be fed on small flies and raw meat, 
minced very fine. They may be kept 
in this way till they have grown to a 
considerable size, when they may be 
put with the full-grown animals in the 
vivarium. Although the tree-frog is 
one of the most interesting to keep, 
it is one of the most difficult to main- 
tain in health, as sores often make 
their appearance on the head and ITps, 
and frequently prove fatal. There 
is no certain cure ; it is best, as a rule, 
to leave the healing department to 
Nature. 


CAGE BIRDS 

As to the terms ** hard-billed ** and 
** soft-billed,*' the former is applicable 
to all birds with short, strong, and more 
or less thick bills ; they fe^, for the 
most part, on grain, seeds of various 
kinds, nuts, and similar hard sub- 
stances, which they prepare for eating 
by shelling or crushing them between 
their mandibles ; soft-billed birds, on 
the contrary, live mainly on fruits, 
worms, insects, herbs, etc., or, if they 
partake of com, swallow it whole, as do 
the pigeons and doves for example, 
and nave bills that are much longer, 
narrower, and less powerful than those 
of the preceding group. 

The terms, however, are ratiier 
elastic, for there are many spedes of 
birds that do not really fall readilv 
into either of them, although sucin 
creatures as hawks and owls,*m’Owu ahd 
magpies arn often i^ken of indiier-* 
ently as hard or soft-billedr ^ 
difficulty is a real one, but 
rid of here by remember^ that m 
are only dealing with W 
suitable for keepiiig 
house, from wmch esris . 
are necessarily exoliided^ II 

a toms sn — • 
rule. 
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'Seeds for hard-billed British birds : — 
Canary-seed, hemp, spray millet, sum- 
mer and winter rape-seed, and occa- 
sionally, for a change, a little maw 
(poppy) and linseed (Sax). For young 
birds, especially goldfinches, linnets, 
and bullfinches, it is a good plan to 
soak canary-seed and to s(^d rape-seed. 
The first should be soaked in cold 
water for twenty-four hours, and when 
strained should be wiped dry in a cloth ; 
rape-seed should be covered with boil- 
ing water, strained when cold, and 
also dried in a cloth ; enough to last 
for one day only should be prepared 
at one time, as soaked and scalded 
seed will not keep. 

For soft-billed birds of all kinds, 
foreign as well as English, the follow- 
ing is a very good staple food : liver 
of horse, bullock, or sheep, boiled till 
haxd, and grated when quite cold, one 
part ; ants* eggs, freed from rubbish 
of all kinds, half-part ; fine oatmeal, 
one part ; and preserved yolk of egg, 
half-part. Mix well together, and, 
if not quite dry, spread out thinly and 
evenly on a tray or sheet of paper, and 
place in a cool oven till perfectly dry ; 
then preserve in closely-stoppered bot- 
tles. When wanted for use, mix as 
much as will last for one day, with an 
equal quantity of freshly-grated raw 
carrot. This must be supplemented 
by mealworms, gentles, or other in- 
sects in suitable proportions, or fruit 
to such birds as eat the latter. 

For foreign hard-billed birds, the 
best seed is white millet ; but the 
French, or spray millet, may also be 
supplied, and is much relished by 
most of them. *' Mixed seeds *' of 
all kinds should be avoided, as they all 
contain some that are useless, and 
many are partly made up of seeds that 
are positively injurious. 

Parrots — ^that is, the large kinds — 
eat maize (cooked or raw), hemp and 
canary-seed ; they may have a piece of 
plain tocuit, a few k;uts, and a little 
fruit occasionally. For drink they 
shouldihave plain water, not left in the 
cage, but onered to them in a cup or 
spoon, two or, three times a day. 
Should they emce a desire to bathe, 
it is best to sprinkle them gently 
from tht^ rose of a watering-can. 
This ^ fUOdt cQUveniently done on the 


lawn ; but, of course, is only practica- 
ble in fine, warm weather. 

N.B. — ^Never expose any bird, Eng- 
lish or foreign, to the full glare of the 
sun for more than a few minutes. 

Small parrakeets eat white millet 
chiefiy, but may also have canary-seed, 
and, if they are breeding, some white 
oats or a little coarse oatmeal. Lories 
and lorikeets require soft food ; the 
best is rice, well boiled in milk and 
sweetened with honey or cane-sugar ; 
in addition, canary and millet-seed 
may be offered to them, though but 
few ever touch it ; ripe, sweet fruit 
they will thoroughly enjoy. 

If it be desired to breed parrots and 
the larger parrakeets, they should be 
provided with a small barrel or a 
hollow log of suitable size, which should 
be hung sideways at a con- 
venient height from the ground ; the 
entrance may be at one end or in the 
middle — it does not matter which— 
and no nesting-material of any kind 
is required, as these birds lay their 
eggs on the bare ground ; incubation 
lasts from seventeen to twenty-one 
days, and the eggs, which are all 
white, vary from two or three to seven 
or even nine, according to size and 
species, the smallest sorts being the 
most prolific. A cocoanut husk makes 
a good nesting place for the latter. 
The only members of the parrot family 
that line their nests are the lovebirds, 
which use shreds of fibre and bark ; 
the kea, which employs the last ; 
and the monk parrakeet, also called 
the quaker, which builds a nest with 
sticks among the branches of a tree. • 
The Indian parrakeets often breed in 
holes in buildings as well as in those of 
trees. 

All birds of the finch tribe will nest 
in the ordinary boxes provided for 
canaries, while those that are more 
nearly related to the sparrows nest 
either in a nole of some kind or build 
themselves a domed residence among 
the branches of a tree. Tlie weavers 
display the utmost ingenuity in the 
construction of thek wonderful nests, 
which a.e made of grass and fibre, 
and m^y of the small foreigners v ill 
j^est in a cocoanut shell, which they 
line with hay and feathers. 

Cages for birds should be of sufficient 
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size to enable them to exercise freely, 
and care must be taken not to crowd ; 
especially is this necessary if the birds 
are kept in the house. Needless to 
say. the utmost attention must be paid 
to cleanliness, both for the sake of the 
birds themselves and the human 
inhabitants. For the floor or tray of 
the cage sawdust is preferable to sand ; 
this can be laid down thickly, be 
raked over every day. and renewed 
once a week. Grit that is coarse, or 
coarsish sand, must be supplied in a 
tin ; it is as necessary to the bird as 
food, for without its assistance in the 
gizzard the food cannot be digested 
and properly assimilated. 

Where possible, straight perches 
ought to be avoided and Be replaced 
by a branch or branches of a tree, so 
that the feet of the bird may be rested 
on twigs of different size. 

Green food is a very vexed 
question, and amateurs will do well 
to be careful. Watercress is quite 
inadmissible, unless for a goldfinch, 
and then it should be well washed and 
dried by pressing it in a cloth. Ground- 
sel and plaintain are the best green 
food for our native birds, and grass for 
the foreigners. 

Some of the Most Popular of British 
Cage-Birds. — Canary, goldfinch, bull- 
finch, linnet, chaffinch, sparrow, tits, 
thrush, blackbird, robin, larks, magpie, 
jackdaw, rook, raven, doves, foreign 
starlings, mocking bird, parrots and 
parrakeet^ cockatooe. 

PIGEONS 

Extreme cleanliness is absolutely 
necessary to the health — ^nay, to the 
very existence of the pigeons. They 
possess remarkable warmth of body, 
so that if you allow dirt of any kind to 
accumulate on or near them, sickness 
will be the inevitable result Sweep 
out their house every morning, and at 
least twice a week garnish the floor 
with some bright sifted-gravel. Don’t 
forget the first essential in all 
households— clean water 1 Let them 
have a broad ehe^low pan full of it. 
and let the pan be replenished every 
monifug. In the hottest Rummer 
monthe twice a day will not be too free 
quent. This will entail some UMe 
trouble, of course, but the pigeon 


keeper will find himself amply com- 
pensated if he will take the pains to 
watch through a chink, and see the 
grateful little creatures washi^ and 
pluming and plunging about in their 
refreshing bath. Besides this they 
will require a constant supply to drink, 
and to guard against its becoming 
fouled by their excrement (as would 
speedily be the case if the water was 
contained in an uncovered vessel), a 
little ingenuity is necessary. No end 
of elaborate and expensive vessels 
have been invented. 

Avoid purchasing old birds. They 
ma 3 ( be more immediately valuable 
on the score of breeding, but as a set 
off to this advantage it is almost cer- 
tain that their first flight from your 
dormer will be their last. 

It is advisable to purchase pigeons 
that are from a month to five or<six 
weeks old, before which time they 
will have attained but little strength 
of wing. They begin to peck for them- 
selves when they are five or six weeks 
old, and the sooner after that they 
come into your keeping the greater wiu 
be your chance of keeping them. Un- 
til, however, you are sure the pairs 
have really mated — ^until, indeed, 
they have laid their first eggs — it would 
be unsafe to trust them abroad. They 
would almost surely be inveigled away 
by the knowing old pigeons of the 
neighbourhood. 

To distinguish the sexes during 
squeakerhood is rather a difficult 
matter to a new hand. In half a 
dozen birds, of the same age. the cocks 
may be known by their superior size, 
and the female squeaker has a more 
prolonged squeak than her male com- 
panion. 

The sorts to be selected entirely de- 
pend upon the taste of the keeper, 
amusement be his only aim. thesi he 
should purchase tumblers. 11 he b^ 
determined to hi^ve none but h^jr 
respectable and^^graceful bizdi 
his premises, he should buy 
or nuns or owls. M ^ 

consideration, pwxbm 
They are 
flym. but 

lific. and substantial 
spit or pie. ■. 

But there can ba 
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start with the cheapest and com* 
monest sorts is the best plan. If they 
abscond the loss will be but trifling, 
and if they stay with you a month, 
not only will you have a better chance 
of retaining any of tne more valuable 
sorts you may afterwards introduce, 
but the old lodgers will be useful as 
eg^ hatchers to their aristocratic 
neighbours, should such service be 
required. The best time to begin to 
found a colony is about July. 

Pairing and Breedlng.^When your 
squeakers have reached six months, 
you may put them up for breeding ; 
that is you may enclose the ]Kiir — 
the cock and hen — ^in a cage, out of 
sight of any other pigeon. At the 
expiration of two days you may give'*' 
them their liberty again. 

Presently the hen will set about egg 
laying. First she lays one, which she 
keeps faithful guard over, and next 
day she lays the other — ^always two, 
never more nor less. 

The shells burst and the chicks 
emerge at the expiration of seventeen 
days from the la3^ng of the second egg. 

Feeding.— 'Their staple food should 
be mixed pigeon's food. They wiU, 
however, thrive well on wheat, oats, 
maize or barley, separately or mixed. 
The smallest of beans, known as 
pigeon's beans, may also be given, but 
should be mixed with some inilder 
grain. Care should be taken that the 
pigeon beans are not newer than a year 
old, or the^ will scour the birds. Sseds 
are sometimes given as stimulants, 
and many use hemp seed for the pur- 
pose. Rape seed is, however, far 
preferable. Hemp seed is of an ex- 
ceedingly heating nature and apt to 
induce skin msease. Equal care 
should be taken that whatever food 
you riye them is not decayed, and full 
of mites. If you have the least doubt 
on the subject, bake the suspected 
grain foff'hali an hom^ Mites swal- 
lowed alive, and renuuhing alive in the 
stomach, have destroyed many a bird. 

Thett is hardly any kind of grain or 
com which pigeons will refuse, but 
their preferencfiseems to be given to 
hemp seed ov«r every other. 

TORTCaSES 

A tortoise should be allowed to have 


the run of the garden, which should 
contain plants of the juicy order, such 
as lettuce and dandelion ; then leave 
it entirely to its own devices. During 
the summer months it will crawl about 
in a lazy, happy way, eating moder- 
ately, sleeping soundly, and troubling 
nobody. As winter approaches if it is 
let alone it will probably dig itself a 
grave in a flower-bed, and bury itself 
comfortably till the sun’s returning 
warmth rouses it from its lengthy 
nap, and it scrambles out of bed to 
begin another summer. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES 

Whether straw hives or wooden 
boxes are best for bees is hard to deter- 
mine.* supposing one to be as good 
as the other, straw hives are most 
picturesque and comfortable look- 
ing. 

The situation of the hive is of con- 
siderable importance. Indeed, there 
are certain localities where one would 
be wise to eschew the keeping of bees 
altogether ; as, for instance, near the 
banks of wide rivers, or by the sea 
shore, for, on their homeward voyage, 
like a fleet of richly laden sugar ships, a 
storm may arise, and they may be 
driven out to sea, and there be wrecked 
and drowned. Water, however, is 
essential to the bees’ well doing : it is 
needful for moistening the pollen on 
which the young are fed. You are 
lucky if within a little distance of your 
house there runs a bright s'xallow uttle 
brook, for on the stepping stones the 
bees will rest and sip the sparkling 
liqmd to their hearts’ content. 

^e bee house should not be far re- 
moved from your own, and the bees' 
feeding-ground should not be too far 
from home. No doubt they will travel 
incredible distances in search of suitable 
food, but wary in this as all else, they 
will nev^ be found with so heavy a 
load coming from a great distance as 
when their pasturage is close at hand. 
Most flowers cultivated in gardens are 
good for the bee, as is sanfoin, buck- 
wheat, and clover. ^The horse-(^estnttt 
and the lime tree are bound to pay 
heavy joll to the bee^-and should there 
^ fhappien to be in your vicinity a heath 
or common, well covered with furze, 
the quality of your honey is assured* 
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Poisonous plants, it would seem, yield 
poisonous honey. 

The hives when they occupy open 
ground should each be placed on a 
separate stand, at least three feet apart, 
liie aspect should be southerly, and 
they should be protected from rough 
winds. A good authority on the 
subject says, ** It is not material in 
what aspect the stock stands, provided 
the sun shines upon the hive once in the 
course of the day, as well-peopled hives, 
kept dry, will thrive in most situations. '* 

If after swarming, the weather 
should become unfavourable, you must 
supply your bees with food. Any 
sugary syrup will answer. It may be 
placed in a saucer with son^ chms of 
wood to serve the bees as rafts to 
settle on while they feed. 

The bee has many natural enemies, 
winch it cannot overcome without the 
assistance of man, and therefore the 
bee-keeper should take care to destroy 
the enemies of his friend the bee. 

The mouse is a dangerous enemy, 
for if he gets into the hive he tears down 
the comos, makes havoc with tha 
honey, and so starves the bees. To pre- 
vent this take care that your hives are 
well and closely wrought — for if the 
straw be loose and soft the mice will 
eaadly make their way through into the 
hive — also take care that your hives 
be closely daubed with doom, that they 
may have entrance nowhere about the 
sld^ except at the door. It is a food 
plan to occ^ionally take off the mves, 
not only for this but other causes. 

The woodpecker and sparrow are 
both enemies to the bees, the wood- 
pecker with his long round tongue sucks 
out the honey, but he does more mis- 
chief to wood bees than those of the 
garden ; the sparrow will devour bees 
from the time of first breeding until the 
wheat is kerned. 

The titmouse Is another enemy, of 
which there are three sorts. The great 
titmouse, from his black head and 
bfeast called a coal mouse, is the worst 
enmy to the bees : he will watch at the 
hiw for the coming and going out of 
the heel, he will stand at the door of 


the hive and never leave off knocking 
until a bee comes to see who is there, 
and then, suddenly catching it, away 
he goes, only to return immediately 
he has eaten it^ eight or nine will 
scarcely serve his turn at once. If 
the door be shut that none of the bees 
can come out he labours to remove the 
bar. If that be too heavy, he falls to 
undermining the door for a new way ; 
and when these devices cannot get the 
bees out, some have the skill to break 
the daubed walls of the hives above, 
over against the place where they lie, 
and there they are sure to have their 
purpcfie. This is the greatest enemy 
the bee has, sometimes called the bee- 
biter. The little russet titmouse in 
"^nter feeds only on dead bees ; but 
in the spring he will take part with the 
great ones. The little green titmouse 
can only be accused of eating some few 
dead bees, and that only when very 
hungry. 

The swallow is another bee-eater, 
who catches the bees as they fly, and 
that not far from the hive, when they 
come weary and laden home. 

The hornet is much too strong for the 
bees and is a great devourer of them. 
In destroying the hornet you must be 
careful, for their stings are danger- 
ous. 

The wasp is a great enemy of the 
bees, and more hurtful than the hornet, 
for the wasps destroy the honey as well 
as the bees themselves. The best way 
to destroy them is to kill the mother 
wasps when they fint come abroad; 
you may take them with your flag 
at your bee doors on the hives, where 
they sit sunning themselves, and on the 
gooseberry bushes from the begiiining 
of May. 

The spider Is another enemy, which 
harbours between the hadde and the 
hive, and you wiU seldom find that it 
has not two or three bpff in etorp tb 
feed on, and somgj^mwwhmf fhb bbss 
are weak the spidS will be bold 
to enter the hive and there wsgvb^ 
fatal web. Ashes strewed on 
side of the hive wiU 
spider's entry. . • 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF A LENS 
When the rays of light pass through 
ordinary glass they keep parallel to 
each other, but when they pass through 
glass which is either concave or con- 
vex the rays do not follow a straight 
course, and are bent according to 
the concavity or convexity of the^ 
glass, which is then called a lens. 

The rays are refracted or bent, and 
meet at a certain point, called the 
focus.** The distance between the 
lens and this point is called the focal 
length of the lens. Lenses that are 
thicker at the edges than in the centre 
are called diverging lenses, and those 
that are thicker in the middle are 
termed converging lenses. 

The lens is an instrument for gather- 
ing up all the rays of light which are 
reflected from any object, and trans- 
mitting them to the plate so as to 
form an image of the object there by 
virtue of the action of light on the film 
of gelatine and silver bromide. The 
camera is merely an apparatus for 
protecting the plate from all light 
except that which reaches it through 
the lens. 

We have seen that the rays of light, 
when passing through a lens, meet in 
one plane at a definite point, called 
the focus. As for any subject within 
a certain range, the focus varies, the 
camera is provided with bellows, so 
that the plate may be made to approach 
or recede from the lens by turning a 
pinion. ..Thc^j^^^te can thus be brought 
In the same plane ‘le the point where 
the rays, passing through the lens, 
meet. The plate is then said to be 
“ in focus.” 

It is most essential that, the plate 
be placed in tbcus, for if not in the 
correct plane the picture will have 
that blurred appearance which we so 
often see in amateurs* prints. 

In order to know what should tbe 


the right distance between the lens 
and the plate, the camera is provided 
with a ground-glass screen, called the 
focussing screen, usually held in a 
frame made of wood. The rays of 
light passing through the lens will 
strike the ground glass, and will re- 
proc^pce ^on it whatever subject is 
placed in front of the lens. 

But if we cause the screen to ap- 
proach or recede from the lens, it 
will be noticed that there will be one 
definite position, in which the subject 
will appear quite clearly and with 
great detail. 

The subject is then said to be “ in 
focus,** and the act of getting the 
plate in focus is termed ** focussing.** 

It is our aim to allow the rays of 
light to strike our plate in that plane, 
and if focussing be done accurately, 
a picture with very great detail may 
subsequently be obtained. 

In order to focus more sharply, a 
focussing glass is often used. This, 
as a rule, consists of an ordinary mag- 
nifying glass mounted at the end of a 
short tube. 

After having focussed the subject 
accurately, the focussing screen is 
thrown back and the plate-holder 
containing the plate is substituted 
for it. This holder, which is techni- 
cally called a dark slide, is constructed 
in such a way that when substituted 
for the focussin^-screen, the film of 
the plate, which it contains, is exactly 
in the same plane as the glass of the 
focussing-screen. 

It is a 5tns qua non that no light 
should reach the plate either before 
or after the exposure, and consequently 
the diak slide containing the plate 
must be quite light-tight. Having 
^covered the lens with the cap, the 
dark slide is inserted, the Gutter 
withdrawn and the exposure made. 
In other wnrd%, the ravs of light passing 
|0S 
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through the lens may now be allowed 
to fall on to the plate and reproduce 
on it the subject which was in front 
of the lens. 

The exposure varies considerably 
according to the construction of the 
lens, the sensitiveness of the plate, 
and the conditions of the light at the 
time of exposure. The usual method 
of making an exposure is to leave the 
lens uncapped during a certain length 
of time. After exposure the shutter 
of the dark slide is pushed in and the 
plate is ready for development. 

Development is the operation of 
rendering visible the latent image 
which the light has produced on the 
plate, and the various cheii^ical /solu- 
tions which do this are called develop- 
ers. 

Since the effect of light is to darken 
the plate (on development), white 
objects, which reflect the most light, 
will appear black and vice versa, with 
the result that a ** negative ** is ob- 
tained in which the lights and shadows 
of the object are reversed^ 

It is necessary that all the operations 
and the handling of the plates should 
take place in a dark room in which 
all actinic light has been excluded, 
and only light filtered through a ruby 
or dark orange glass should be allowed 
to enter in the room. Light that has 
been passed through glai^ or fabric 
of these colours does not affect the 
plates in any way. 

After devaopment, the plate is rinsed 
in cold water and finally the silver 
bromide, which has not been affected 
by light, is dissolved away in hypo- 
sulphite of soda (this is called *' fixing '*). 
The plate is then no longer sensitive 
to light, and is washed again in running 
water for from thirty to forty-five 
minutes. After the plate has been 
allowed to dry thoroughly, the printing 
operations may be started. 

The usual method is to place the 
negative in a wooden frame with the 
film upwards. Next to the film of 
the negative is placed a piece of what 
ii known as ** sensitised paper,** or 
P.O.P. This is paper coated with an 
emulsion which is wected by the ex- 
posme to light. 

the eatdnon on the paper is much 
hMs se^tive than that on the plate, / 


and need not be handled in the dark, 
but may be put in the frame in sub* 
dued daylight. 

In the operation of printing, the 
light passes through tiie negative 
and reaches the paper. As the nega-' 
tive is more opaque in some places 
than in others, so more or less light 
passes through each variation of the 
mm of the negative, and the paper 
is affected according to the density 
of the particle of the plate in contact 
with it. As previously stated, the 
plate, after development, is negative. 
At the same time, all the intermediate 
shadet between black and white are 
reproduced with corresponding but re- 
versed density. 

The light passes through the nega- 
tive on to the paper which has been 
placed just behind it, and the darker 
the part of the negative so much the 
less light is prevented getting through 
the plate or on to the paper. There 
is thus a reversal of light and shade, 
and a positive is produced with all its 
gradation corresponding with nature. 

After the paper has Mn sufficiently 
printed, it is removed from the printing 
frame, and is readv to be placed in 
certain chemical solutions, which will 
now cause it to assume a more pleasing 
colour, and will render it permanent. 

After the paper has b^n finally 
washed in water it is allowed to dry, 
and is afterwards ready for mounting. 
This is usually done by pasting it care 
fully on specially-cut mounts. 


DEVELOPMENT 
The development must take place in 
the dark room, and the red lamp 
mentioned before is the only lig^ 
permissible. 

The operator should be provided 
with two dishes, of a sise correspoxuUnS 
to the plates used, 

After the exposn.'ft'^as bett i^ioei 
the beginner will perhaps 
the appearance of the pkte 
different to what it was 
was put m the dark sUda^ ' In 
however, no visible 
taken place. . 

There are many 
that- can be 
ma)^/as 4; ..riffe,^^ 
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used which is most suitable to his 
plates. 

Developers can be bought ready 
made at chemists and photography 
dealers. The Pyro sofhtion is the most 
effective, although Metol and Hydro- 
quinone have great claims to popularity 
'by reason of the fact that they can also 
be used for developing bromide prints, 
which the staining properties of Pyro 
will not permit. 

The separate Stock Solutions will 
keep good for a long time if kept in 
stoppered bottles. 

Having mixed the solution Jp the 
measuring glass* take the plate from 
the dark side and put it in dish with 
the film side upwards. The solution 
should then be poured evenly and 
quickly over the plate so as to avoid air 
bubbles. The bath should flood the 
plate at once. 

The dish should then be slowly 
rocked* so that the developer may 
always be on the move. 

In about one minute the plate, 
which was formerly perfectly white in 
appearance, begins to assume a grey- 
ish tint at certain places* and after 
some little time the delineation of the 
subject which has been photographed 
begins to show clearly on the plate, 
which assumes now a darker tint in 
various places. 

Rocking should be continued for 
several minutes until the plate has 
reached its full strength. It is rather 
difficult to judge when the development 
should be stopped. As a rule* grey 
shadows ought to appear at the back 
of the plate — ^that is to say, the glass 
side, when those shadows appear 
pretty plainly, it is time to stop the 
development ; and the plate* after 
having been washed in cold water for a 
few seconds, should be immersed in a 
dish which^ contains the following 
fijdng sdutiiMitt., , 

j^^posutphite of SowL • • • • 3 os* 

five minutes after the milki- 
ne^'^'Visible at,the back of the plate 
has totally di&ppeared. 

The photograpner should not be in 
too gM a hurry to withdraw the 
pUtfi^ ixbiDi the fixing solution, as it 
doef inatter if it oe left in a little 


too long* whereas if it be taken out 
before being completely fixed the plate 
will be spoilt and fade in a few weeks. 
When fixing is completed, the plate is 
no longer sensitive, and may be taken 
to the light. It should be placed in 
a bath or tank for at least 30 minutes 
if the water be continuously running* 
or for two hours if the water be merely 
changed from time to time. In every 
one of these operations it is an absolute 
necessity that the dishes be kept scrupu- 
lously clean, and that the fingers be 
not contaminated with hypo before or 
during development. In fact* a good 
practice is to keep the h3q>o or £dng 
dish in some corner where there is no 
chante o£> coming into contact with it 
excepting when required. If a drop 
of the hypo solution were to get into 
the developing dish during or before 
development, the plate would no longer 
develop. 

In every operation the plate should 
be put in the dishes and into the water 
with the film side upwards. 

When the plate has been thoroughly 
washed, it is taken out of the water 
and allowed to dry. To do this, it may 
be placed in a rack or merely tilted on 
a shelf against a wall so as to allow all 
the water to drain off. Artificial heat 
should not be applied, and the plate 
should be allowed to dry natur^ly; 
but if the operator for some reason or 
other be in a great hurry to dry the 
plate, it may be soaked in ^ome methy- 
lated spirit for five minutes and after- 
wards withdrawn. It will then dry in 
a very short time. This method, 
however, should be sparingly resorted 
to. 

If the image appem in less time than 
a minute the plate is over-exposed ^21x16, 
six or seven drops of the following 
solution, which must always be kept 
in readme s, should be poured in the 
measuring glass, and the developing 
solution poured back from the develop* 
ing dish into the measuring glass again. 

Bromide of ^Botassium . , xo ffrains. 
Water ....... a os. 

The solution, which now contains a 
^ little imore bromide, should be poured 
over the plate again, and the rocking 
started once more as in the first 
instance, bnt development should bo 
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pushed much farther than for a cor- 
rectly exposed plate. The process 
is then continued in the same way. 

If the image takes more than a 
minute to appear, the plate is under- 
exposed, and the developer should be 
poured back into the measuring glass, 
to which should be added an equal 
bulk of water. Pour now over the 
plate and proceed as before, giving 
plenty of time. 

The edges of the negative should 
appear perfectly clear. If they are not 
transparent, light has probably reached 
the plate in some way or other, either 
before or after exposure. The plate 
is then what is technically called 
** fogged.’* Either the lamp ow the 
camera is not safe, and should be tested 
over again. Sometimes, however, pro- 
longed development or want of bro- 
mide in the developing solution is a 
cause of fogging. 

PRINTING 

There is a great variety of sensitised 
papers. There are some that are 
glossy, some that are matt, some that 
give b^utiful black tints like etchings. 
The amateur should not attempt 
several methods of printing, and should 
at first remain faithful to one tyi>e of 
paper, one that will give him no occasion 
to pull his hair out in despair, or ruin 
him in attempts or failures. The paper 
he should work with at first is of the 


but otherwise it is preferable not to 
allow the sun’s rays to act directly 
upon it. If the negative be thin, i.e. 
lack of contrast, it should be printed 
in the shade, or fi ground glass should 
be placed on the top of the frame. 
The paper need not be put in the frame 
in the dark, but in subdued light. 
The time taken in printing from a 
negative varies considerably. It may 
be done in ten minutes, and will some- 
times require as many hours, or more, 
according to the intensity of the light 
and the density of the negative. 

It i% necessary to print a little darker 
than the finished picture should ap- 
pear, as it loses strength in the sub- 
sequent solutions used. The print 
should be examined by releasing one 
spring, and raising half of the paper, 
the other half of which is held tight 
by another spring. When the print is 
deep enough, both springs are undone, 
and the paper withdrawn. It is then 
allowed to soak in water (preferably 
running) for about seven or eight min- 
utes. If running water be unobtain- 
able, the water should be changed 
several times until all the milkiness lias 
disappeared, and the last bath remains 
perfectly clear. The print is then 
immersed in a solution composed of : 
Sulphocyanide of Ammonium 30 grains. 

Gold Chloride 2 „ 

Distilled Water . . . . ao oz. 

The colour of the print will then 


class knowngvs printing-out or gelatino- 
chloride paper. It is usually sold in 
packets cut to size, or in sheets, which 
the photographer cuts up, as he may 
require. Many lovely and various 
tones are obtainable with this paper. 
The photographer should bu^r a print- 
ing-frame of a size to fit his plates. 
\i^en the plate has been dried and is 
^feady for printing, it should be placed 
in the printing-frame with the glass 
side outwardi^i.e., the glass side 
resting on the rebate of the frame. 

Next to the film side of the plate a 
jdece of paper is placed, the sensitised 
mcii of the paper touching the film 
side of the plate. The printing frame is 
clos^ by fastening the springs at back 
and is then ready for exposure to* light. 1 

If the negative be very strong in 
eohtrast— that is*, black and white— 
the frame should be placed in the sun, ; 


begin to alter, and pass throuw 
various shades. The toning shomd 
be carried on a little further than the 
tone required in the finished print. 

The begtoner will find it rather 
difficult to judge when to stop toning, 
just as he had probably found some 
difficulty in knowing when to stop Ifre 
development of the plate. A little 
practice, however, will soon put h^ 
right. When the toning is compiela*^ 
the print is washed iqsdSSf minutes lU . 
water, and is theifvnxed in a. sblis^qU 
composed of 3 ozs. of hypo and so M 
of water. Mil;' « 

The print should reznaiu lA 
for at least twelve nadimt.e8^ .,h^,||ii^ 
ferably a quarter of a« 
ensure complete fixing,, : - 
otherwise.''^ 



POULTRY KEEPING 

SELECTION OP BREEDS. their good qualities, will often be not 

The prospective fowl-keeper must only most unlike their parents but also 

take care to select a breed to suit most unlike among themselves. Nor 

his accommodation and requirements, in many breeds is it of any use to sim- 

Some breeds are particularly good ply buy the best show cock and the best 

layers ; others particularly good for show hens available. In the dark 

table ; some require large dry runs Brahma and in many other breeds it is 

to do well ; others will stand confine- necessary to have cock-breeding pens 

ment and, in some degree, damp. to produce the cocks and cockerels for 
If he has good dry runs, and wishes show, and pullet-breeding pens to pro- 
to breed poultry for table, he will pro- duce the hens and pullets for the same 

bably select some such breed as Dork- purpose.* The cock-breeding hens and 

ings, Houdans, Game, Indian Game, pullets thus being only available for 

etc. If for eggs alone, Minorcas, Wyan- breeding, and so also the pullet-breed- 

dottes, Orpingtons, Hamburghs, Polish, ing cockerels and cocks. 

Spanish, Leghorns. If for both pur- In any case, let him take care 

poses, few breeds are better than Brah- that he begins with fairly young 

mas, or Langshans, and Brahmas birds — ^that is, not more than two years 

crossed with one or other of the above old. Two-year-old hens and a cockerel 

breeds. For table purposes no doubt of the year is, perhaps, best ; next best, 

first crosses are best ; some splendid re- a two-year-old cock and pu!lets. 

suits are so obtained. If a smaller bird Here it may be well to define what 
of high quality is preferred, few crosses is meant by the term cockerel and 
can surpass Game, or old English Game pullet, as distinct from cock and 
cocks crossed with Dorkings, or Brah- hen. 

mas. If a larger bird be required, the For show purposes, young birds are 
cross of a Dorking cock with dark Brah- properly called cockerels and pullets 
ma hens will produce a magnificent during the year in which they are 

table fowl, and of fine quality. Lang- hatched. But from a breeding point 

shans are also fine table birds, and of view, for a purchaser, they are often 

would, no doubt, answer well for cross- defined thus : a cockere' is a young 

ing with Game or Dorkings. cock which has never moulted through 

If his object is to exhibit, and breed completely, after having attained his 

his own winners, he will probably con- full chicken feather, and is not in his 

sider only one ^int ; namely, which full adult plumage, 
breed he most admires of all those he The same definition may be used of a 
sees at the shows, and will purchase pullet as distinct from a hen. But in 
stock of that variety to begin upon, hot seasons it sometimes happens that 
Let him not be deluded by the foolish early chickens moult right through, 
old saying as to the advisability of buy- even when seven or eight months old ; 
ing *' unrel(^edtods.** For mere farm- these mus i: be regarded as still cockerels 

yard pufJpOm^ifN^may answer well, and ptillets; therefore it may be well 
as greater vigour is probably obtained to add to the above definition, " a cock- 
in this way. But for breeding for* erel is a * young cock,* and is for show 
show pui^fcloses, and to establish a purposes called * a cockerel 'during that 

3rar4 which may be trusted to breed year o.,ly in which he was hatched." 

true, such a tfian is fatal. The produce For breeding purposes, however, a 

of unrdated birds may be rdied on young, cock counts as a cockerel until 

sHtltfiUr certainty to "splash "in vari- ‘he goes into his adult moult in the 
piw directions ; that is, the young ones, summer or autumn of the year foUow- 
tiwti^ of ra^ the parents^ in ing that in which he was hatched, 

m 
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economy to have this fairly strong. The 
mesh need not be very small, in. to 
2 in. answers well for ordinary purposes, 
though young chickens cannot be kept 
in by such large me^. For a chicken 
run X inch mesh is preferable. There 
should be a door frame, covered with 
wire, to match the rest, to give admis- 
sion to the run; and this wire door 
should be hung close to the shed, so 
that both doors are close together. 
The surface of the wired run should 
also be covered with either good gravel 
or sifted ashes. In any case, a hand- 
ful of fresh gravel, thrown in every day, 
will be a great help to the birds, as it 
greatly assists their digestion. 

If the birds chosen to keep are either 
Brahmas or Cochins, perches are not 
desirable, as these breeds, if the sleeping 
place is dry, do quite as well, or 
better, without perches. But if the 
ground is at all damp, they also 
should have low perches, to be about 
fifteen or eighteen inches from the 
ground. In any case the perch should 
be of good size and rounded ; and, if 
a pole, should have the bark removed, 
or it will be a great harbour for insects. 
An occasional brushing with paraffin 
will be very useful for &is perch ; and 
when time can be spared to lime-wash 
the house well, with a little Jeyes’ 
Fluid and paraffin added to the 
limewash, excellent results will fol- 
low. 

For the lighter breeds perches are 
necessary, and if care be taken that 
they are arranged like steps, no one 
being above another, so that the drop- 
pings of birds on a higher perch shall not 
fall on those below, the more perches 
the better, as it gives the birds a means 
of exercising themselves. AU ventila- 
tion should be at the top, and should 
be 80 arranged, bv a slide or otherwise, 
that a great deal of fresh air can be 
allowed imjmmet, and a more moder- 
ate amofSt in Even in winter 

want fresh air causes the houses to 
become elpse and stuffy during the 
nighti v and then when the morning air 
obmei to be breathed, colds and chills 
result^ and are |mt down to the cold oiH^ 
8 ide, . v^ereM the real cause is the 
heat and foul air inside. " Humans *' $ 
may taM a aseful hint from this. One 
or panes of glass shoulc^ be 


let into the house-front on the sunny 
side. This is of advantage in three 
ways. 

Firstly, light is of great importance 
for health, a fact often lost sight of by 
people who apparently try and keep 
health out of their homes by closely 
drawn curtains and blinds. 

Secondly, it enables the birds to see 
their way about in the house at day- 
break, and it is possible to leave them 
a little food — com, not soft food — over- 
night, so that they will have an early 
meal before their owner need let them 
out, though if their owner is an early 
riser, and can feed them between five 
and six, a hot meal of soft food is pre- 
ferable to com left overnight. 

Tfiirdflr, for convenience when lime- 
washing, repairing, etc., when it may 
be necessary to have light inside, but 
the door shut. If the roof of the whole 
run can be boatded over like the house 
itself it will be a great gain, as the run 
will be kept dry and will be much more 
easily kept clean. A piece of guttering 
to carry off the rain from the roof, 
which should be conducted I'o a drain 
or soft-water barrel, will help to keep 
the place tidy and dry. 

It is advisable not to try and 
keep too many in such a yard ; and 
if the keeper is going in for egg 
production he may safely have 
from six to twelve hens with one 
cockerel. Let the hens or pullets be 
early hatched. Buy forward birds 
about August, such as kok likely to 
lay early, and prefer birds which have 
a good deal of comb for their breed. 
Such arc likely to give you eggs in the 
winter, when eggs, are scarce and dear, 
and here is your best chance of a good 
food, but 

don t lot the birds get too fat. A stump 
of a ^ placed in the run for them 
to fly up and down is a good help to 
exercise, and therefore to health 

Where movable nest-boxes are used 

-T^d next to boxes projecting out- 
side the house they are much to be 
preferred-^hey should bff taken out 
of the xiouse each^night and placed in 
the dustmff sheds, that the birds may 

not sH^ in them and foul them. 

Various forms of movable houses are 
used, and trade advertisements of such 
are very common. 
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MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING. 

In fin« weather, and throughout 
the summer, it is very important that 
the fowls should be let out early, and 
that when let out they should be fed 
soon. This is especially important on 
cold mornings, and in cold weather, as 
the system soon gets chilled in the 
morning air after some hours without 
a meal, in the comparative warmth of 
the fowl house. 

If any of the well-known poultry 
meals sold by various firms be used, 
it is best that they should be used 
diluted with a fair proportion, at least 
half, of ordinary meal. In that case 
the process should be as follows. 
Take the required quantity of the 
patent meal and half fill a bubket, 
poor boiling water on it, so as to fill 
the bucket, and place upon the bucket 
a board or cover, so as to retain the 
steam. In a short time the meal will 
have swelled considerably, when the 
hot mass should be turned out into 
the mixing tub and well mixed with the 
meal to be added, till the whole is of 
equal cdnsistency, and in a moist 
crumbly condition. If available, good 
soup in which dogs* meat, etc., has 
been cooked, is excellent for mixing the 
soft food, and the meat itself, broken 
fine and mixed in well, is of great value. 
Both these are more suited for winter 
work than for summer, when they are 
rather too stimulating. If the poultry 
keeper can pick up, cheaply, parts of a 
horse whicfa^has had to be killed, and 
use it as above advised for his fowls, he 
will find it both good for the fowls and 
economical. A bone with a little of the 
meat, whether cooked or raw, left on it, 
and put in the run for the fowls to peck 
at is also most beneficial. 

The maggots from a tallow chandlers 
are also valuable food for poultry if used 
in moderation. Barley-meal and ground 
oats make a splendid meal for fowls, 
especially if a little middlings be added. 
Equal parts of each, mixed with boiling 
water, and mixed rather crumbly, 
so that it'4lreaks when thrown on the 
ground and is not stcky, is as good as 
anything in the meal fine. 

If weU-oooked vegetables, scraps of 
meat dropped fine, bone-dust, house- % 
scraps of any sorts can be mixed with 
it, It will be improved. Fowls, like , 
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other creatures, are the better for some 
variety in their food, which the house- 
scraps tend to provide. 

In summer, with a good run, they 
need have nothing more than a few 
scrai^ at mid-day until the last meal 
at night, which should always be of 
whole com. As a staple food wheat 
is best. Good barley and oats are a 
useful change. Maize should be seldom 
used. It contains too much heating 
and too little flesh-formiifg material, 
and tends to cause unheal&y fat and 
disease of the liver. Buckwheat in 
winter is a nice change, and is good as 
an occ«;^ional food for young chickens. 

In winter the mid-day meu for adult 
fowls must be increa^ into a fairly 
substantial one, as more food is re- 
quired to keep up the warmth of the 
bodies, and in winter there is little or 
no insect food which the birds can pick 
up for themselves. 

At little chopped meat daily, during 
the winter months, no doubt adds to 
the number of eggs, and also to the 
proportion of fertile eggs among those 
laid, as it takes the place of insects, 
which are not easy to provide for birds 
in small town enclosures. 

Avoid foul water for the birds, and 
especially sun-warmed water in the heat 
of summer. The water vessel should in 
summer always stand in the shade, but 
in winter in the sun if there is any. 

Some sort of grit is absolutely neces- 
sary to the digestion of fowls. A hand- 
ful of gravel thrown among them daily 
is excellent ; pounded oyster shells are 
also very good, and in addition provide 
plenty of lime for the formation of 
shells. The oyster shells should be 
baked in the oven, when they will be 
found much easier to pound up. 

Even broken crockeiy, pounded 
small, about the size of peas or smafieqr* 
has been found very useful by people 
who could not easily get 
sand answers capitg^ andlBiajBBS A 
very good fidor for me bouse or “ 

Vegetables of some kind d^VijW 
most necessary; cooked 
chopped fine and ndxed. 
food, fresh lettuce leaves^ 
piece of mangold, a SiMe 
the birds to peck at, a 
roadside. - Ml . 

use^l . to 1^- ■ the , - ■' 
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Of course, in a grass run they are not 
necessary, though even there change is 
good. 

BREEDING-PENS. 

For breeding exhibition poultry, 
careful mating, namely, careful selec- 
tion of the cock and his mates, to 
correct the faults on the one side by 
the excellences of the other, or at any 
rate not to breed jn to a bad fault 
is necessary. And to get strong chic- 
kens it is desirable that an excessive 
number of hens should not be run with 
the cock. If eggs alone be theiobject 
it does not matter, as the question 
whether the egg would have hatched 
into a strong or a weakly chick matters 
little to cither the vender or eater of the 
egg. But for rearing good stock, this 
question is of the greatest importance. 

And in the first place it maybe pointed 
out that in the cold weather birds are 
not so fertile as in the warmer months, 
and that as a rule cockerels are far more 
fertile than cocks. Also the heavy 
breeds, such as Brahmas, Cochins, 
Dorkings, Langshans, etc., should not 
have so many hens in one pen as the 
lighter breeds, such as Hamburghs, 
Minorcas, Wyandottes, Leghorns. 
Hence it follows that in the early part 
of the season it is most unwise to over- 
crowd the breeding-pens. 

For heavy breeds : — 

(1) For a cockerel : till end of Feb- 
ruary, 3 hens ; then increase to 4 or 5. 

(2) For a once moulted cock : early, 

2 hens ; later, 3 or 4. 

(3) For an old cock : early, z hen 
only; later, 2 to 3. 

For the lighter breeds ; — 

(1) Cockerel: early, 4 or 3 hens; 
later, 6 to 9. 

(2) Cock : once moulted, early, g or 
4 hens; later, 5 to 7. 

(3) OldMck : early, 2 hens ; later, 

. 4 or 5. - cvji. 

These numbers are only given as sug- 
gestions and approximate. The indi- 
vidual birds vary so much that obser- 
vation will at times give reason to 
change the nunibers. If tiie hens are 
observed to be losing their featl^rs on 
back or sides, it is generally wise to 
add another hen or two. Fresh birds^ 
added should always be placed in the 
penafterdark. There is less Uk^ftood 
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of a severe fight when birds wake up 
together in the morning. 

SETTING AND HATCHING. 

For setting hens detached boxes, 
which can be easily moved, lime-washed, 
and generally kept clean, are better than 
fixed rows of nests, in the chinks and 
joints of which insects are likely to 
congregate. Use empty boxes, such 
as orange boxes, divided into three 
parts (or if small into two parts) by 
wooden partitions. The top should be 
removable, and should allow for plenty 
of ventilation. The fronts should take 
on and off, so that the sitting hen can 
be shut in, and daily let off for a quarter 
of aA hofir to feed. If let off morning 
and evening, it will be all the better. 

Each division should be large enough 
for a large hen, and deep enough to 
allow of a good deal of ashes and straw 
for the nest, and a good air space between 
the hen's back and the top of the box. 
At ^e bottom put a good lot of finely 
sifted moist sand or cinder ashes. If 
not finely sifted, as the iLcubation 
goes on, pieces of hard material are 
likely to work through to the eggs, 
and if the hen then treads on an egg 
which touches one of these bits of stone 
or coal, the chances are that the egg is 
broken. 

On the top of the ashes, which should 
be scooped into the form of a nest, add 
plenty of good straw, » and on that, 
especially in cold weattoV a little hay. 
Then a few china eggs should be put in 
the nest, and at night the broody ben 
should be placed on the nest and shut 
in. In a few hours, from twelve to 
twenty-four, it will be seen whether the 
hen intends to sit quietly. The real 
eggs should by no means be put under 
her till she is steady and reconciled to 
her nest. Then, at night again, the 
china eggt should be quietly removed, 
and the real ones substituted. It is a 
mistake to put too many valuable eggs 
under ahen, especially in severe weather, 
when an if pushed oulMtom under 
the hCi, soon gelfS chilled. In winter 
nine to eleven eggs are enough, later 
on thirteen may not be too many, and 
in vety hot weather a large hen may be 
trusts with even fifteen eggs. It is a 

powd^ undtt the hwa'a and 
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aboat her back and fluff before setting 
her» and again when she hatches out 
before putting her in a coop with her 
chicks. The eggs should be carefully 
tested by candle light when they have 
been sat upon for a few days. Some 
can test earlier, but for most people the 
seventh or eighth evening will be early 
enough. All clear eggs should be 
removed, and can be used for puddings, 
etc., for which purposes they are excel- 
lent. The clear eggs can be seen 
through when held before a candle, 
much the same as a freshly laid egg. 
The fertile eggs will be opaque, or 
clouded, and should be carefully re- 
placed without shaking. The lessened 
number of eggs is more handy foe the 
hen on the nest,' the eggs get more 
certain warmth, and are less likely to be 
pushed out into the cold. 

Some prefer to use artificial incu- 
bation, and it no doubt answers well for 
those who will give ordinary care to it. 

The incubator should be placed on a 
firm stand or table, in a well-ventilated 
place, free from draughts. The ther- 
mometer should be tested for a few hours 
before the eggs are placed in it, and 
if steady at from 102 to 104 degrees the 
eggs may safely be put in. For incu- 
bators it is very important that the 
eggs should be fairly fresh. If possible 
no eggs should have been laid more 
than a week or ten days before they are 
placed in an incubator. They should 
be turned dgily, though perhaps not 
necessarily tum^ right round. They 
should be moved to vary the positions 
in the drawer. Thus thoM in the centre 
should be placed at the outside, and 
vice versa. The drawer should be left 
out for some little time morning and 
evening to air the eggs ; the neglect of 
this is most injurious, and there is no 
doubt that plenty of fresh air is of great 
importance if strong chickens are to be 
obUined. In winter, and on cold days 
especially, when spring easf winds are 
blowing, cars must be taken not to 
leave the egfl out too long, or the germs 
may get dulled. Imwarm weather a 
qmurter of an hour is not too long, 
especially when the eggs are due to 
hatch in a few days. * 

It is important* to avoid sudden 
Chocks, Jaie, noises, etc. The heat 
should be kept op to Z03 up to the 
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sixteenth day, afterwards reducing it to 
loi degrees. And airing extended 
when near hatching even up to one and 
a half hours at a time. Of course the 
avoidance of draughts is absolutely 
necessary when the ^s are out for an 
airing. To avoid this, cover the eggs 
with porous sacking or some such 
material, and allow the eggs to get 
almost cold before returning them to 
the incubator. 

The germs are more delicate from the 
sixth day till about the fifteenth than 
either before or afterwards. In fact, 
many pases have occurred in which 
eggs nearly due to hatch have got 
apparently quite cold, after even hours 
of chilling, yet have recovered their 
warmth and eventually hatched out 
strong chickens, though a little late. 
A chicken has been known to hatch 
out six days after it was due ; set under 
a hen, and, so far as could be discovered, 
without any reasonable explanation; 
but as a rule eggs overdue two days 
contain dead chicks. 

It is very important that a sufficient 
amount of moisture should be given, 
whether the hatching be by incubator 
or hen, especially a day or two before 
the chicks are due. In the case of the 
incubator the tray underneath gives 
the opportunity to add a little luke- 
warm water. When a hen is used, it 
is desirable in dry weather to pour a 
little lukewarm water round ana upon 
the nest. The steam will rise when 
the hen goes on again, and will kera 
the skin inside the shell fairly moist. 
If this skin gets really dry the chicks 
cannot penetrate it, or u they do succeed 
so far, it will adhere to them, preveQt 
them from turning round inside the 
egg, and thus prevent them from cb^ 
ping enough of the shdl to get out. The 
chicks usually emetge from the laijge 
end, where the air babble iS|but son^ 
are turned round, yet jpocesCnn hetidb- 
ing from the narroe^iid. 

The chick alborbs the yolh;,;;;i 9 ^b^ 
has been kept in reserve for 4 $^^ 
through the process of ihcubat^M^^tiit 
before it hatches. Some cU]^ " 

clear before thi^ have doitt' ip ^ 
almost always me, but 
*a few succeed in abebrbfay 
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tested by floating them in a vessel of 
lukewarm water — ^not hot, but just so 
warm as to feel comfortable to the 
hand. If allowed to become quite still 
on the surface of the eirater, the live 
chickens will cause the eggs to give 
odd little twitches or jerks, and these 
are likely to hatch. Those in which 
no movement can be seen are usually 
dead, or so weak that they would not 
hatch. 

It used to be said that if it became 
necessary to help a chicken out, and 
in the process it bled, the loss of blood 
was fatal to it. This is not so. 

It is best to hold the greater part 
of the egg in warm water while helping 
the chick, taking care to keep the head 
above water. If the head, neck, and 
shoulders can be got fairly clear, the 
chick will generally struggle and help 
the* operation by its own efforts. 

COOPS, FOOD, AND REARINO, 

Etc. ^ 

When the chicks are hatched, they 
must either be placed in coops, with the 
hens which have hatched them, or have 
hatched others, or under the contri* 
vances which are called artificial 
mothers. This should not be done till 
they are twenty-four hours old, as it is 
necessary that they should get thor- 
oughly dry, either in the nest or in the 
drying-box of the incubator before 
being exposed to the fresh air and risks 
of chill. During this period they need 
no food, as they have the yolk — ^the 
most nourishing and digestible food 
possible— to sustain them for the first 
twenty-four hours. 

When first put out they should have 
a meal of some wholesome and digesti- 
ble food* For this purpose dry bread- • 
crumbs Is strongly recommended, mixed 
with a little finefiy chopped hard-boiled 
egg. Care npst be taken to only give 
chickens as mudi as^ey will eat up 
clean. Sour food left lying about 
means disease and death. A little 
findy dropped lean meat every day is 
most Imdicial. and if they cannot mn 
to gr^ for memSelves, a fresh sod 
by tho coop is excdlent. 

Yomtlg (^ckens sh^ have alter- 
natdy ^d^ imd hanl but always 

hard which « 
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should be given as late as there is light 
for them to see to eat. At first, five 
meals a day are not too many, but 
gradually they should be reduced to 
four, then to three, which is the best 
number when they get nearly grown 
up. For hard food, for the first week, 
" grits " and split wheat, but they 
must not be allowed to overeat them- 
selves with wheat, which they will 
sometimes do. After a week drop the 
grits and use split wheat only, till they 
are old enough to have whole wheat. 
Wheat is preferable to all other kinds of 
grain. The chickens should be let out 
as soon after daylight as possible, and 
fed with soft food directly they are out, 
or at agy rgte within a quarter of an 
hour. 

Take care that the water is quite 
fresh, and the drinking vessels kept 
quite clean. Above all, beware of sun- 
warmed water in the hot weather. As 
chickens which have been shut in all 
night are usually thirsty when first let 
out, it is important that the attendant, 
or whoever lets them out, should take 
round a can of fresh water, and, having 
thrown away the old stale water in the 
vessels, fill them afresh. For young 
chickens use flower-pot saucers glazed 
inside. These keep very clean, and are 
not expensive. 

It is essential that a coop should be 
watertight above and below; should 
have a front for night time to protect the 
chickens from rats, weasels, c^ts, etc., 
and plenty of ventilation without 
draught. 

It must also have a strong, movable 
tray, fitting inside to form a floor to the 
coop, which should be covered with 
fine sand, ashes, or gravel. This can 
be daily raked over, to keep the coop 
clean and keep down insects. Before 
putting a hen in a coop with chickens, 
sprinkle her wdl with pyrethrum 
powder, especially under the winn 
and all the lower flufiiy parts. TIus 
may be repeated when necessary, and 
the chicks may also be treated iui^imilao 
fashion. They will not mw if tormen- 
ted imd partly devoured by insects ; and 
lice are even more trouble than fleas, 
and more^ often unnoticed. Examine 
caflsfully the young chicks at intervals, 
and especially under wings and at 
back of head. A good heap of dry 

KX 
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soil, gravel, or ashes for them to run to 
and &st in will be of great service. 

If artificial mothers are used, care 
must be taken that the chicks do not 
get entangled in the flannel, or what- 
ever is used as a substitute lor feathers. 
In the early days a good many chicks 
got hung up in this way, but most 
mothers are now arranged to avoid 
this. It is as well to say, keep the 
heat in the mother too low rather than 
too high. Excessive heat means chills 
and deaths. Plenty of nice, small 
gravel thrown down for the chickens 
in the run is most important, giving 
them occupation and helping them to 
digest their food. 

Again, do not let access ta green 
food of some sort be foi^otten, and 
fresh, clean water. See thkt the floor 
of the mother is cleaned ev^ day, and 
thoroughly. Look out for insects, and 
if you And any, act at once. Paint 
woodwork with paraffin, and sprinkle 
pyrethrum powder on chicks, floor, 
and wherever necessary. If the chicks 
seem to have a difficulty in growing 
their feathers, a little flowers of sulphur 
mixed with the food, say twice a week, 
is very beneficial. It is also good for 
adult birds when moulting, to help the 
new feathers. For leg-weakness, iron 
in the water and bone-meal in the food 
are excellent. 

FATTENING. KILLING, Etc. 

The flctih of a healthy fowl, which 
has lived a free, out-of-door life till 
the last moment, is both better in fla- 
vour and more wholesome than that of 
one which has ton kept in confine- 
ment and fed, ^rhaps compulsorily, 
into an unhealthy condition of obesity. 
And if well fed, and killed at the right 
time, such naturally fed birds will be 
quite plump enough. Pheasants and 
partridges come fairly plump to table, 
even when left quite free to find their 
own living. 

Occasionally it is advisable to arti- 
ficially increase the flesh of birds to be 
killed for one’s «own table. In that 
CBOB, if a few birds are confined in a 
clean, warm pen or run, and fed on as 
much soft food as they wilheat— say 
three or fbnr times a day, care be£ig 
taken to feed very early in the morn- 
ing aiidl ae late as may be at night— 


the birds will gain in weight, and will 
eat well. It often happens that for 
the first few days no great increase of 
weight is to be noticed ; occasionally 
for a day or twcsa loss of weight occurs, 
owing probably to fretting, but after 
the tot few days the gain in weight 
should be very noticeable. 

But where special fattening for 
market is desirable, a few of the ordin- 
ary rules or principles may be given. 

Firstly, to fatten successfully, the 
birds should be kept in the dark, or, 
at any rate, in a dim light, which will 
encemrage them to rest, an essential to 
the laying on of flesh. 

The fattening pen, whatever sort be 
used, must be kept scrupulously clean, 
and be well lime-washed beforehand, 
and, if necessary, at intervals, with 
ordinary lime-wash, to which a little 
size and a little Jeyes’ Fluid or petro- 
leum has been added, the former for 
choice. 

The birds should not be fed at all 
*till they have been in the fattening pen 
some few hours, long enough to get hun- 
gry, and while they are being fattened 
must have only soft food, no hard corn 
being admissible. The floor of the pen 
should be made of strong laths or strips 
of wood, so that all manure may drop 
through and the pen thus remain 
clean. The pen should have a mov- 
able front, reaching nearly to the top, 
so that when it Ib fastened up the 
birds are almost in the dark. The 
fixed front behind this movable one 
should be barred ; either strips of wood, 
or rods of wire, fastened vertically. 

For fattening foods, no doubt, the 
best are ground oats, buckwheat-meal, 
maize-meal, and wholewheat-meal. At 
any rate, the buckwheat-meal shohld 
form an item in the process. Some add 
suet and other fatty substances. These, 
no doubt, contribute to the fat of the 
birds, but not so much fleldi, and 
in fattening fowk,^as it is called, the 
true object is not to lay on /sf; but to 
develop plenty of good, wholesomi 
flesh. Take care that no stale ffSOd is 
left; this applies to to fpsdhw 
all animals or birds, to psraeto to 
young chickens and fatmed^ to 
soft food left about 
rious whin eaten, and 
•a distaste to tod# ; to ie> to 
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great to take to scrape away or remove 
any soft food left over. The water 
must be fresh and clean. 

It is not wise to try and fatten too 
many fowls in one coop. For ordinary 
purposes two or three«hould be cooped 
together, as birds are generally more 
quiet when they have companions to 
which they are used. It would not be 
wise to pen together birds which are 
strangers to each other ; the first re- 
sult would be probably a free fight, 
which would discount the effect of 
several days* fattening. If. however, 
it is necessary to put strange birds 
together, it is best, not only for fatten- 
ing purposes but at all times, to*make 
the change in the evening after dark. 
The birds hear each other, more or less, 
they wake up finding their neighbours 
by them, and probably, in the dim 
early light, in many cases get reconciled 
to the idea before they can see well 
enough, or are wide-awake enough to 
fight. 

Again, variety of food is desirable 
for every one, and for fowls as well as 
humans. To increase the appetite of 
the fattening fowl, it is especially neces- 
sary. The longest period for fattening 
a fowl is three weeks. It will not lay 
on so much flesh proportionately after 
that time, and the confinement and the 
unnatural system of feeding will begin 
to tell on the bird after three weeks. 

If milk is plentiful, whether skimmed 
or new, it is a very valuable addition to 
the food, which should be mixed with 
hot milk, instead of hot water. 

One of the most unpleasant parts of 
keeping poultry is the necessity for kill- 
ing. 

The best way of killing a fowl, if 
one has a strong wrist, is to take the 
head of the fowl in the right hand, the 
neck in the left, and with a sudden 
wrench backwards of the right hand 
holding the head, to dislocate the neck. 
If this cannot be managed, the operap 
tor should lie the^2^ and wings of the 
fowl together, and with a sharp chop< 
per chop the head clean off, chopping 
of course on a solid block. The tying 
is recommended because even after the 
head is off the i:auscular action is con 
•iderabbt though no doubt without 
any sensation remaining in the bird. 
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The slow tortures which some other 
methods involve are a conclusive ob- 
jection ; a severe blow with a stout 
stick on the back of the head, if well 
managed, is a good plan, as if properly 
dealt it should cause instant insensi- 
bility. Plucking should be done while 
the bird is still warm, but not, as in 
some recent horrible cases, while the 
bird is still alive 1 The bird should be 
left till It has ceased to quiver, so 
that there can be no doubt of its death, 
and then the sooner it is plucked the 
better, and if necessary singed. Those 
who like the effect can then place it 
between two boards “ to keep the 
breast down ** as it is called. Some 
beat the breast bone down for the same 
purpoje. ^or market it may be well 
to concede so much to custom. 

Some recommend that the bird - 
should, when plucked, be at once 
plunged into boiling water, to improve 
its appearance. There is no objection 
to this, though it is only its appearance 
that will be improved. 

If the poultry keeper also keeps pigs, 
he will probably give them the entrails 
from the fowls he kills. There is no 
doubt piggy likes them, and they are 
nourishing food which do no harm tc 
the pig. 

The feathers are a valuable item in 
poultry keeping, if carefully kept and 
properly treated. The process is 
fairly simple and much as follows. 
Avoiding all dirty feathers, take aU the 
small feathers from back, breast and 
fluff, cut the hard ends off, &d then at 
night put them in the kitchen oven, 
where they remain and are thorough- 
ly baked by the morning. They are 
then collected into* a bag. and kept 
dry, until one has enough for making 
a pillow, bolster, or feather bed. If 
the feathers are collected for market 
they should be divided into classes — 
ducks* feathers apart from fowte* fea- 
thers, white apart from coloured, the 
L trippings from the larger feathers 
apart from the smaller and more fluffy 
feathers. They should be kept in 
muslin or canvas b^ which are ex- 
posed by their open texture to the 
action of the air. If hung up in the 
air on 4ry, warm days it will help to 
ikeep them sweet and drv. 
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DISEASES. 

U is not possible to go fully into the many diseases which may befall the 
poultry fancier* s live stock. It must suffice here to take a few of his probable worries 
and suggest how he may best deal with them. 


El^-bound.— In mild cases a dose of 
castor oil or Epsom salts answers the 
purpose. If &at does not answer 
shortly, chop some groundsel, make it 
with butter into a big pill, and adminis- 
ter. A feather dipped in sweet or linseed 
oil and passed up the vent and round 
the fore part of the egg often succeeds. 
Great care in handling must be exer- 
cised, to avoid breaking the egg inside 
the hen. Olive oil inj ected with a small 
syringe is a further method. The bird 
should be kept very quiet for a day or 
two, and fed on soft, non-$timplating 
food. 

Egg*eating. — ^This is rather a vice 
than a disease, and very troublesome 
to cure. One of the best remedies 
is obtained by leaving rotten eggs, 
which have been well sat on, about 
at the disposal of the egg-eater. If 
the egg-eater is very valuable and all 
plans fail, a nest box contrived so that 
a new-laid egg at once rolls under a 
sheltering cover is good. The difficulty 
is that all hens won't use such elaborate 
nest boxes. 

Indigestion.— -Often caused by want 
of proper grit and gravel to aid diges- 
tion. Too much soft food and too little 
hard corn also weakens the action of the 
gizzard — or the bird may be generally 
" below tlfe mark," or the liver sluggish, 
or have had too little exercise. In most 
cases of the sort great thirst is present, 
and fowls will fiU their qrops with 
water, sometimes to such an extent 
that the crop never properly contracts 
again. Give, therefore, only a moderate 
amount of water after each meal, 
leaving none for the bird to drink 
freely from. Empty the crop, and 
give first half a compound rhubarb 
pill and half a compound blue pill, 
together — the ordinary pills as sold by 
chemists. Feed moderately on soft 
food only, and a little lean meat, 
cooked and chopped fine. After a dav 
or two mve tonic, half teaspoonful each 
Parrishes Chemical Food and cod liver 
oil twice a; day. A digestive pill, such 
$» ia for humans, cut in hall 


and given twice a day is good. It 
should contain rhubarb, pepsine porci, 
aloes, and nux vomica. Most chemists 
keep such in stock. Exercise and plen- 
ty of grit and gravel are the main things 
to remember for future treatment. 

inseots. — Fowls are tormented with 
fleas, lice, and ticks. P'requent pow- 
dering of the birds with pyrethrum 
powder, Jeyes' powder sprinkled on the 
groujid of the sleeping places, lime- 
washing the houses and perches, espec- 
ially any chinks or cracks, wi^ ordi- 
nary limewash, to which a little size 
and one part in sixty of Jeyes' Fluid 
have been added, will greatly help to 
keep these pests down. Painting the 
perches with one part of paraffin and 
three parts water is also excellent. 
Good heaps of sand or ashes for dusting 
help the birds to clean themselves. A 
little sweet oil rubbed on the back of 
tile head is also good. Insects, or 
their eggs, are often brought in with 
the straw. Old straw should be buried 
or burnt, and cleanliness generally 
attended to. 

Moultlng.-^Though not a disease in 
itself, it often leads to weakness and 
illness. If the fowls can’t get rid of 
their feathers they should be helped, 
the dead feather being pulled out to 
make room for the new ones. The 
head feathers seem often a special 
difficulty. Tonics, such as the Parrish 
and cod liver oil recommended else- 
where for indigestion, or a little iron in 
the water, nourishing food, and plen^ 
of green food are the best hel^. If 
birds get very thin in moult, an extra 
meal or a tonic is advisable, as the 
strain on the system of throllii:^ off 
the old feathers and growing the new 
is very heavy. A little cooked 
meat daily durin^^'moult is of great 
service, and if during the latter part 
of the moulting stage the new ifiawm 
seem backward in growing it is to 
mix a little fiowers of sul^aV/inidtn .the 
soft food about twice a Week« , Jolphnr 
is no doubt of great asi^te|iOe I or ptn* 
during . ^e new. feattew-.rf-' ; 



PROFESSIONS AND 
OCCUPATIONS 


Whbn a boy has a strongly-expressed 
preference for a particular profession, 
the parents will be well advised to 
allow him to prepare for it, as%iming, 
in the first place, that they are in a 
position to bear the necessary pre- 
liminary expense and. in the second, 
that the child has the vigour of con- 
stitution, the apparent mental capaci- 
.ty and the demeanour and disposition 
that make for respect and amiability, 
if not for popularity. In those cases, 
unfortunately too numerous, in which 
a bent is lacking, responsibility for 
making a choice must rest upon the 
parents, who should be guided by a 
thorough consideration of all the fore- 
going conditions and of the idiosyn- 
crasies (if any) of their boy or girl. 
With a view to assist in their selection, 
we supply the following general notes 
concerning the leading careers. De- 
tails as to examinations, fees, the cost 
of board, lodging and equipment, can 
always be readily obtained on applica- 
tion to the authorities, or head- 
quarters, in the profession that has 
been selected. 

ACC30UNTANCY 
The main qualities needed for the 
profession of an accountant are apti- 
tude at figures, method in analysing 
and displaying accounts, ^ewdness in 
dealiii|[ with explanations of the 
problems that may arise in connexion 
with an afidit— -wnich is by no means 
the casual o&cdfUt formerly was,— > 
tact and address in cultivating an 
extShsive acquaintance with business 
houses, and a careful knowledge 

K iys kept up to date) of ever\^ 
ch of ooiamercial law. Many 
great eompanies maintain an account- 
ants' department— such as insurance 


offices, banks, the Navy and others— 
in which the posts usually carry a 
much higher salary than do those in 
the ordinary departments, A boy 
cannot be articled with a chartered 
accountant until he is sixteen years 
old, and AS every firm is permitted to 
engage not more than two such pupils,, 
the desirable course, where the 
means sanction it, is for parents to 
article their son when he leaves school 
with. a good firm doing a large busi- 
ness. The premium varies, and may 
run to as much as five hundred guineas, 
but in an office of high reputation the 
pupil is certain to acquire a wider and 
more diversified experience than he 
would obtain in a smaller office. After 
an apprenticeship of five years, he 
will be entitled to enter for the first 
examination for the Associateship of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants 
(A.C. A.). In two and a half years he 
will be able to go up for the Inter- 
mediate, and after the lapse of two 
more years, for the final ei^Amination. 
Fellowship (F.C.A.) follows, without 
further examination, after several 
years spent in active practice of his 
vocation. 

ARMY. 

It is commonly supposed that the 
Army offers a more desirable career, 
even to the ranker, than it once did. 
Candidates for commissions, however, 
''hould be possessed of a private in- 
come, for a certain number of years at 
least, if not permanently. I^s varies 
from an absolute minimum of £100 
per annum for the infantry to ;£200 
for the cavalry, and even to ;^500 for a 
few "swagger” regiments. It is 
before all things essential that the 
*‘%oy should be thoroughly examined 
6i7 
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by the doctor to see that he is sound 
not only in wind and limb, but also in 
height, girth and other points, while 
the family history in respect of con- 
stitutional disease should be beyond 
suspicion. Since physique and stamina 
count for so much, the lad who has 
figured to advantage in the playing 
field, as wen as in his ordinary class- 
work, is exceptionally fitted, to start 
with, for a military career. Prom 
school he wiU proceed to the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich (** the 
Shop **), for the Engineers and Artil- 
lery, and to the Royal Military CoUege 
at Sandhurst for the Cava^ and 
Infantry. Between the ages of 17 
and 19) years he wiU present himself 
for the Qualifying — ^unless ^ he* hold 
certain exempting certificates — ^and 
Competitive Examinations, which 
passed, he will enter upon the special 
study required for a commission. He 
has, within limits, a certain option as 
tb the arm of the service in which he 
would wish to act, but it would scarcely 
be worth his while to try for Woolwich, 
unless ne were decidedly strong in 
higher mathematics. In the course 
of two years he will be in sight of his 
final, a^ should he pass, he will be 
gazetted in the order of merit. Some 
choice of corps is customarily afiforded. 
Promotion from the ranks is suffi- 
ciently common to warrant a youth, 
s^oi^ bent on the career and other- 
wise without the necessary means, 
entering me Army. He must possess 
certain physical qualifications, be 
steady, diligent, fond of the work of 
his calling and riiow tact and skill in 
the han dling of men. Nor should he 
neglect the many opportunities pre- 
sented of improving his mind, for he 
will be required to pass an educations^ 
test, the severity of which, however, 
need not alarm the studiously disposed. 

ABTIST 

The boy or girl who does well In the 
dra^ng chases at school and is, more- 
over, in the habit— consciously or not 
—of covering evCry sheet of blank 
with simtches will, more likely 
not, " want to be an ^artist” 
However, so, far as emoluments go, it ig 
not the career it used to be, and the 
artist% lot is commonly hard, if happy. 


The student will spend two or three 
years at an suxredited school, draw- 
ing from life — ^in London, Heather- 
ley's, the Slade and Lambeth are very 
acceptable — and then, should his work 
pass the examination, enter the Royal 
Academy Schools in London for three 
or five years, where tuition is partly 
free, and conducted under the super- 
vision of Academicians; or go to the 
Beaux Arts, or Julian's, or some other 
far-famed school in Paris, or to one of 
the German or Italian schools. Here 
he may attend a year or two longer if 
he chooses, of course), when he will 
be equipped for his life-work. For a 
few years he will do well to supplement 
whatever income he may derive from 
work in oil, or water-colour, or both, 
by black and white drawings for books, 
magazines and other periodicals. 
Should he possess facility of style and 
a readiness to adapt himself to the 
requirements of editors, he may easily 
earn more money in this mode than in 
the higher branches of his craft. If 
he has a fine sense of colour and possess 
the power of invention, not without a 
turn for humour, he should not neglect 
the lucrative field presented by posters, 
for which there is, in these days of 
keen competition and advertising 
enterprise, a steady demand. 

BARRISTER 

It is understood that the bar is 
one of the professions that is over- 
stocked. Yet a clear-headed, ^arp- 
witted Junior, gifted with the linack of 
getting at the heart of a problem and 
sticking to it, and likely to make a 
shrewd cross-examiner, |cw always earn 
a living, the more readily should he 
possess a more or less extensive ac- 
quaintance among solicitors, by whom 
barristers are briefed. He may enter 
one of the Inns of Court in London 
either straight from the University or 
after private study^ The wddle and 
Inner Temples are preferred for Com- 
ihon Law, Lincoln's Inn and Cray’s 
Inn for Chancery. Having passed jms 
preliminary examination, paid >is 
and deposited his bond, he will jM^d 
to **eat his dinners.** T6 kim teite 
as this is called, he must Sit 
than six dinners in oiis ^ 

there aie lour terms 
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routine lasts for three years, he must 
eat 72 dinners in all. Concurrently 
he will, if he be well advised attend the 
lectures at his Inn. He has to pass 
four examinations^ (Roman Law; 
Constitutional Law; Evidence, Pro- 
cedure and Criminal Law ; and English 
Law and Equity, including Persons, 
Real and Personal Property, Convey- 
ancing and Obligations). He cannot 
present himself until he has kept six 
terms, but may take the first three sub- 
jects separately or at a blow. The 
fourth subject is the final, having passed 
which he will be duly ** called.** 
Roman Law is exempted under tertain 
conditions, and the number of dinners 
may be reduced to 36 in the case of 
members of a University. A newly- 
fledged barrister usually reads in 
chambers for a year with a leader, or 
other well-known barrister, though he is 
at liberty to divide this period into 
six months with a Common Law man 
and six with a Chancery or Equity man, 
should he desire a close insight into 
both sides. During the time that he is 
likely to remain ** briefless,** he may 
“ devil ** for a successful barrister, who 
will probably, if he is a good fellow, 
keep his eye upon him. In any case 
the work is doubly useful, for he is 
sure to meet with a number of solicitors 
and to be increasing his knowledge of 
detail and enlarging his experience. 

CHURCH 

To enter the ministry as one would 
enter the Army, or Law, or Medicine, 
is repugnant to conscience, and though 
the Church — ^using the word in its 
widest sense — is often spoken of as a 
profession, the service of God pre- 
supposes on the part of the student a 
very distinct pr^ilection, or **call,** 
as it is termed, for the supremely im- 
portant and ^responsible duties of the 
office. In ifie case of the Church of 
England it is ci^omary to take the 
cumculiim at ^Cntiord, Cambridge, 
Durham, or other University; before 
entering on the more purely theological 
coarse of three years at a Divinity 
College. No n^fin can be ordained a 
deacon before he is 23 years old or. as 
a rule, after he is 30. To reach this 
stage he must have passed the pre- 
linlnaiy, or entrance examination for 


Holy Orders and the Bishop*s examin- 
ation, the latter of a highly technical 
sort, dealing with the Old and New 
Testaments (textual, exegetical and 
historical), the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
the Book of Common Prayer, Church 
History (with special emphasis on the 
Anglican Church), the Evidences of 
Christianity, and an ecclesiastical authoi 
in the Latin tongue. Having filled 
the diaconate for a year the candidate 
will then proceed to the examination 
— ^not (quite properly) of so searching 
a nature — ^for the priesthood. In the 
case of Nonconformity, students (who 
must be at least 16 years old on admis- 
sion) can attend the colleges of the 
body to which they belong. The 
Presl 5 ytc#ians in Scotland, the Con- 
gregationalists. Baptists, Methodists, 
Catholics, Unitarians and Jews all 
support colleges the professors of which 
are able theologians and competent 
teachers. After the ordinary curricu- 
lum has been gone through the theolo- 
gical course of three years is entered 
upon. Accordingly a period of seven 
years is necessary, on an average, 
before a man is able to begin his 
ministerial duties with full authority. 
To enable poor men of talent who feel 
the ** call ** to qualify for the ministry, 
various institutions have been estab- 
lished that will provide ways and means. 
Necessitous candidates generally put 
themselves in communication with a 
recognized institution or well-known 
priest, who will supply thC necessary 
information as to how this assistance 
may be obtained. Candidates must, 
of course, be prepared to have their 
claims for help thoroughly sifted. 

CIVIL SERVICE 
No wonder the Civil Service attracts 
so many candidates. A living wage tc 
begin with, a certain annual Increase 
of salary—- small, perhaps, at first, but 
growing larger latterly— a liberal (and 
even more than generous allowance in 
some branches) grant of holidays, and 
a substantial pension on retiring ; these 
are features that fieadily account for 
the popularity of the service. It is 
liecessajy for intending competitors 
^o kee^ watch on the daily papers for 
announcements of examinations, or, 
better still, to apply for full particulacs 
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to the Civil Service Commission, Bur- 
lington House, London. On leaving 
school a boy between the age of 15 and 
17 may go up for the next exam, for a 
Boy Clerkship. This will keep him in 
more than pocket money and familiar- 
ize him with the routine of office work, 
but, having an eye to promotion to the 
Second Division (for his employment as 
a boy clerk ceases altogether at 20), 
he should attend the evening classes in 
one of the numerous institutions that 
make a speciality of coaching for the 
Civil Service. The age limits for the 
Second Division are 17 to 20 years. 
Above this comes the First Division, 
for which the age of admission is from 
22 to 24 years. The examinations 
grow correspondingly stiver •and* some 
boys may hnd the services of a crammer 
indispensable. Young men who pass 
their exam, may be drafted to the 
department in which their services are 
most needed, though they are allowed 
some degree of option, if they care to 
risk the delay this may involve. A 
candidate may sit for the Second 
DivisioA and the Customs, and, since 
the one fee covers both, it is often 
prudent to do so. He may pass in one, 
while failing in the other; and if he 
pass in both he may choose in which he 
will serve. The Customs and Excise 
present attractions to those who have 
a liking for an open-air life, but these 
candidates should certainly be careful 
livers and have robust constitutions, 
as they m£st turn out in all kinds of 
weather. Before entering for the 
Indian Civil Service, candidates should 
be thoroughly overhauled by their 
family doctor. It is a cruel experience 
to pass the severe exam, and then be 
ploughed by the medical man. The 
Diplomatic Service is practically a 
close department, since a ve^ influen- 
tial nomination is imperative and a 
private income is essential during the 
earlier stages of employment. 

CLERK 

To be a clerk is the manifest destiny 
of all who have ne bent, who answer 
the question what they would like to 
be by the rather futile ** Anything." 
Their outlook is not too aieerfuL 
Owing to the' vast suf^ly of glerks th^ 
sal^eft are k^ low. Nevertheless, 


there are many opportunities to those 
who are punctual, methodical, dis- 
creet, accurate, who are not mere 
automatons, but take an interest in the 
business of their firm, who cultivate a 
correspondential* acquaintance with 
French, German, Spanish and Italian, 
who are able to write a well-expressed 
letter, and who have a working know- 
ledge of typing and shorthand. The 
entry to a clerkship is easy enough, 
since every business house of any 
standing needs clerical a.ssistance. 
The best openings are to be found in 
banks, insurance companies, and the 
counting-houses of the principal whole- 
sale concerns and great manufacturers. 
An introduction from an influential 
customer to a director or highly-placed 
official is necessary in the case of 
banks, which usually put the appli- 
cant through a more or less nominal, 
examination. Often, too, the larger 
banks prefer lads who have already 
had some experience of office routine. 
A clerk who reads up for and passes the 
examination for the Associateship or 
Fellowship of the Institute of Actu- 
aries will be almost sure of a strong 
position on the actuarial staff of an 
insurance company. The entrance 
exam, is comparatively simple, but 
the various stages of the next are 
highly technical and really searching. 
The clerical staff of the cmef munici- 
palities presents excellent oppor- 
tunities to well-educated youths. In 
the case of the London County Coun- 
cil, for example, the career is not far 
short of the Civil Service in respect of 
the advantages offered. It is neces- 
sary, however, to pass competitive 
examinations, for boy clerks (up to 
the age of 17) and for the Second Divi- 
sion (between 18 and ai). The sub- 
jects, dates, and places of exami^tion 
are advertised some time befoxUiand 
and it is desirable that boy ;e£»k8 
should, during this^peric^^ or p^ba- 
tion, attend clas8d8*^at one or 
the institutions that specialise this 
type of exam., or at all e^||^ tpad 
up privately. . 
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addition to the scientific knowledge 
and skill essential to the calling, sym- 
pathy, a good manner, firmness, 
fearlessness and promptitude in detect- 
ing and reading symptoms aright are 
indispensable, while those who take 
up the more purely surgical side must 
possess an iron nerve, sureness of 
touch, facility and dexterity. Since 
doctors cannot call their time their 
own, being constantly liable to have 
even their necessary sleep encroached 
upon, a vigorous constitution and long- 
sufiering disposition are almost im- 
perative. Though attendance on the 
Art classes at a University Ife advis- 
able — ^for a doctor must have culture 
and taste and be versed in literature 
and the fine arts — ^it is not absolutely 
necessary. A preliminary examina- 
tion to test general knowledge, how- 
ever, must be passed by all candidates 
who are not otherwise exempted. 
Then comes the four or five years* 
course in connexion with some well- 
known medical school. Some schools, 
like Edinburgh, are famous for their 
teaching, others, like ** Bart.'s *' and 
London Hospitals, for the oppor- 
tunities afforded for clinical experi- 
ence. The curriculum embraces four 
exams., of which the first deals with 
the more general subjects, like chemis- 
try, physics, pharmacy, biology ; the 
second with anatomy, physiology and 
materia medica ; the third with 
medicine, pathology, therapeutics, 
medical jurisprudence, public health, 
surgery and midwifery and women's 
diseases ; and the fourth and last 
with midwifery (if not taken before), 
clinical medicine and clinical surgery. 
The student has to act as dispenser 
to some chemist convenient to the 
school for a few months and must 
undertake midwifery cases before 
examination in the subject. During a 
consider|ble part of his studies he will 
attmid oike oj|4he consulting staff of 
&e hospital in niyf daily round of cases 
and learn by precept and example 
wl^t should prove of the utmost value 
in clinical medicine and surgery. This 
custom is Imown as ** walking tl.o 
Hospital,** &d, as the consulting 
surgeon may be a man of world-wide 
reputation, attendance is of final im«^' 
poitaace. In London most students^ 


take the double qualifications 
(L.R.C.P. and M.R.C.S.). After he has 
passed his final, the student will prob- 
ably spend a year as house surgeon, or 
doctor to his hospital, or obtain a 
junior appointment on the staff of a 
leading infirmary or asylum. Having 
acquired confidence and experience, 
he will next address himself seriously 
to the question of his practice. It is 
frequently very doubtful policy to buy 
a practice ; often it answers to enter 
into partnership (junior at first) with 
an established practitioner ; still more 
frequently it pays in the long run tc 
** spot ** a new neighbourhood ox 
district and grow with it. 

ENGINEERINQ 
Engineering, as one of the practical 
professions, appeals to lads who are 
clever with their hands, are of an 
inventive turn, fond of applied mathe- 
matics and mechanics, good geometri- 
cal and mechanical draughtsmen, not 
averse from hard work and, at any 
rate during the earlier years, early 
rising. The profession consists of 
five branches — ^mechanical, electrical, 
civil, mining and gas; to which is 
sometimes added what is comprehen- 
sively called borough or municipal 
engineering. From school the boy 
usually goes to a technical college and 
studies the theory and practice of the 
branch which he intends co follow, and 
at the age of 18 enters !L< well-known 
** works,** where he actively pursues 
his calling as an ordinary workman, 
spending six months in each ** shop.** 
On the expiry of three years he will 
have learned the practic^ side of his 
business and should then pass into 
the drawing office for a couple of years. 
It is disputed whether it is better to 
attend a technical college before 
** serving his time ** (so to speak), or 
reverse the process, or spend half his 
time in the shops and half in college. 
Really it is a matter of choice, but 
probably where the last system can be 
adopted it may^rove the best, since 
practice and theory may then go the 
more readily hand in hand. Consider- 
ing the aptitude and ingenuity of 
Amerxq^s in certaiii branches of 
engineering, it may be worth while to 
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spend two years in the United States 
acquiring something of the methods 
and practice in vogue in the Republic. 
The student in mining will, of course, 
take up geology and mineralogy and 
a working knowledge of French, 
German and Spanish is to be recom- 
mended in these da3rs of company 
promoting in all parts of the world. 
Every mining company of any conse- 
quence requires the report and often 
the permanent service of an expert 
engineer. 

JOURNALISM 

Like the poet, the journalist is bom, 
not made. The boy or girl who fancies 
this career ought to have a good* all- 
round education and read up the best 
authors privately, not excluding the 
best novelists and something more 
serious in the way of philosophy, logic, 
sociology, political economy and local 
government. There is less occasion 
for specializing, though art, music, and 
science present openings in this direc- 
tion. Wbmen will, of course, be 
familiar with the details of fashion 
and follow actively the doings of 
Society. Though a reporter's career 
is not what it used to be, fluency in 
shorthand is a desideratum, since a 
verbatim report is frequently called for, 
through one of the Press agencies. 
Keen observation of men and things is 
essential, and a bright and graphic 
style shoukf be cultivated. On the 
other hand, the art of rapid and intelli- 
gent condensation is also invaluable, 
but accuracy must never be sacrificed. 
Journalism is most usefully approadied 
through experience on a good provincial 
newspaper, where perhaps in the long 
run the quality of one's work will ten 
and may even attract the notice of a 
London editor. It is wisest for the 
youtii to go through what may appear 
to him to be drudgery. If he spend a 
few weeks at case in the composing- 
room, or leam to operate a type-setting 
machine, or "read" in the reader's 
doset for a month of two, his experi- 
ence, will be extremely useful in the 
snb-editorial or reporter's room, and 
even in the /editorial chair.* In 
die eonne of his training he will li^ 
the whole ait and mystery of " blae 


pencilling" and be taught to avoid 
the shoals, rocks and quicksands of the 
law of libel. 

MUSIC ^ 

Music, in a sense, is the most specia- 
lized of all the professions. A real 
love and. one may even say, genius for 
it must show itself, especially in the 
case of instrumentalists, from an early 
age. Should this bent be manifested 
beyond all question, then the best plan 
is to place the young instrumentalist 
under the tuition of the most accom- 
plished teacher whom the means of the 
parent dkn secure. His teaching must 
be backed up by constant practice, 
running to many hours daily. When 
the young musician is old enough he 
should be placed under the care of the 
masters at one of the recognized 
colleges at which, after some three 
years, he may finish ofl at one of the 
foreign conservatoires. In the case of 
singing, a somewhat different course 
must be pursued. Should the qusClity 
of the voice be beyond doubt and, 
therefore, worth cultivating, nothing 
will be gained by forcing it until the 
boy or girl is 1 7 years old. This is not 
to say that a boy will gain any harm 
by singing in a choir. On the con- 
trary, the practice and the training will 
be highly beneficial. But the human 
organ cannot be worked like an instru- 
ment and, therefore, greater modera- 
tion and prudence must be shown in the 
traixiing. Up till the age named the 
pupil will do well under a private 
teacher of recognized ability, and then 
he may be placed with a master at the 
best musical college. The art of voice 
production, however, is one that is so 
seldom scientifically and sympathetic- 
sdly understood and taught that 
ex^ustive inquiries should be resorted 
to in order to find out who is really an 
expert teacher. Three years, at such 
an institution may lM^]lo#ed by a 
further private course under the great* 
est exponents at home and abroiki, 
and then the vocalist should be ready 
to embark upon the chosen careefir ^ 

NAVY . • C 

The senior service is open to 
Vho lacks means as as to m'SOO 
ef-tl^ rkb jssaa. ]>« 
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latter first. The boy must be hardy, 
smart, amiable, likely to be fond of 
work and to devote himself to it, pre- 
pared to rough it in a give and take 
fashion, and to lovg the sea in all its 
moods. Application to the Board of 
Admiralty must be made between the 
ages of 12 years 8 months and 13 
years, along with a nomination from 
the First Lord, or a member of the 
Board, or one of a few other privileged 
persons. The boy will then be inter- 
viewed by a special committee, and 
should he be deemed fit, must pass a 
searching medical examination and a 
fairly easy qualifying exam.* These 
passed, he will then proceed to Osborne 
Naval College for two years, and after- 
wards to Dartmouth College for another 
two years. He will next be drafted 
to a training cruiser for eight months 
and then be sent as a ** middy on a 
sea-going battleship. On the expir- 
ing of three more years he will go in for 
his lieutenancy exam, in seamanship, 
gunnery, engineering and other sub- 
jects. Following the pass he serves a 
further period of two years as sub- 
lieutenant and lieutenant. At this 
stage he must specialize if he mean to 
specialize at all, taking gunnery, tor- 
pedo, engineering, navigation, or other 
particular branch. Failing this he will 
continue in the Royal Marine. Be- 
sides the executive service there are 
other departments that attract some, 
such as ^e chaplaincy, surgeoncy and 
accountancy. Lads who lack the 
means or make up their minds too late 
to enter as cadets may yet join the 
Navy, provided they are not above z6 
or 17 years old and pass the necessary 
ph3rsical standards and a simple educa- 
tional test. They will be required to 
serve for twelve years (18 to 31 years). 
By assiduity, competence and good 
conduct it is possible for them to 
feach commissioned rank. 

NUBSmO ^ 

Nursing is a profession for which 
women are pre-eminently adapted, 
provided that they have the aptitudr 
and temperaswt for it, that they are 
strong and healthy, and that 
nervous system is well under control. 
Aftdr attending classes on the subject 
at everdng continuation schods, w£ere 


the practical work is taught by trained 
nurses, and lectures on the nursing of 
the more common ailments are given 
by women doctors, the student should 
then enter a training school for nurses, ** 
Such institutions have been estab- 
lished in connexion with the leading 
hospitals in the chief cities, and there 
are, Asides, privately-venture schools 
of good repute. The custom is to 
apply to the matron for admittance as 
a boarder or for service as a proba- 
tioner. The training is thorough, and 
the novice must be prepared to do her 
share of the menial work of the wards 
and sick-rooms (such as dusting, wash- 
ing-up, tidying and the like) to start 
with. In addition she will be grad- 
ually trained in all the branches of her 
work and finally be entrusted with the* 
charge of patients under the direct 
supervision of the house surgeons and 
physicians. After three years she 
should be ready to pass hf.r examina- 
tion as a certificated nurse.^ There are 
constant openings for efficient nurses 
in hospitals, infirmaries, asylums and 
workhouses, as well as in the nursing 
homes of practitioners, specialist and 
general, in the army and navy, and in 
midwifery cases. In many instances 
women have successfully specialized as 
nurses,, studying the requirements of 
patients who are afllicted with diseases 
likely to be of long duration and de- 
manding unusual intelligence and 
care and sympathy. Women will be 
able to take complete charge of a case 
by the age of twenty-five years, as a 
rule, and should not undertake the 
responsibility earlier, because it is 
essential that their physical growth 
should be matured before entering 
upon duties often of a harassing and ex- 
ceptionally trying description. Nurses 
are well paid, and deservedly so, 
since upon their unselfishness, skill 
and devotion, the comfort and restora- 
tion of patients must largely depend. 

SOLICITOR 

Though up to a point less anxiety as 
to livelihood neecf be felt in this branch 
of Law than attends that of banister, 
in which therejis a long period ofuncer- 
tainty, yet unless parents and family 
frksuds can control a good deal of 
bu^ess, a boy has little else to look 
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forward to in this profession than the 
post of a managing clerk to a firm of 
solicitors — some of which, however, 
are well remunerated— or, more rarely, 
a clerkship under a municipality, coun- 
ty council, or other public body. Let 
the boy have a good all-round educa- 
tion till x 6 years old. He ought then 
to be ready to pass the Preliminary 
exam, of the Law Society. Next he 
must become for five years articled 
clerk to a firm of solicitors (and great 
care should be taken to ascertain the 
standing and reputation of the firm, 
else the premium and stamps may 
easily be wasted). After twelve 
months' service he will be entitled to 
take the not too difficult Intermediate 
exam., and, on the termination bf his 
articles, he will go up for the Final 
exam. This, as is only right, is ex- 
haustive, covering conveyancing, the 
principles of law and procedure ob- 
taining in the various Courts of Justice, 
ecclesiastical, bankruptcy and criminal 
law and practice. After he has been 
admitted a solicitor, the future has to 
be studied, and the courses usually 
open are admittance to a partnership, 
the purchase of a practice, or a clerk- 
ship. The first settles itself, the second 
should only be negotiated after thor- 
ough inquiry, and the third is that 
which most of beginning solicitors 
necessarily adopt. If the solicitor 
take care to keep up his law, be a man 
of scrupulous integrity, cultivate a 
suave and taking" manner, be 
methodical, reticent, punctual and 
energetic on his client’s behalf, it 
is quite possible— especially should 
he become intimate with a wide 
circle of men of business— that he 
may in time, build up a lucrative 
practice. 

TEACHING 

Before deciding to aHow a son or 
daughter, and the latter especially, 
to qualify for this onerous and res- 
ponsible profession, a parent should 
bl^n the clear sanction of the family 
doctor, for the drudgery of it— most 
of w^h is performed " behind the 
^constant and exacting. 
But yqunin; persons of sound constitu- e 
Hon, who have patience and sym- 


and possess the gifts of assimi- 
knowledge, of imparting it 
readily, and of " managing^* children, 
may unhesitatingly follow a career, the 
emoluments of which are certain, if 
seldom more than moderate, and in 
which the demand is likely to continue 
to be distinctly in advance of the 
supply. The routine of training is 
composed of comparatively short but 
well-marked stages, but the first, that 
of pupil teacher, should not be entered 
upon until a good, all-round education 
has been acquired, for with this as 
foundation the later "grinding is" 
less axSiuous. Between the ages of i 6 
and 1 8 years most of the pupil teach- 
i^ work will be finished, and proba- 
tioners who pass the examination will 
then be ready for a training college, 
where they learn the whole theory and 
practice of teaching. When they have - 
passed the final exam., usually between 
the ages of 20 and 22 years, they 
will receive a certificate entitling them 
to hold any post in an elementary 
school. Before becoming fully-fledged 
teachers, however, there are certain 
privileges in virtue of which, as pro- 
vision^ assistant teachers, student 
teachers, unccrtificated teachers and 
the like, they may begin to earn a 
salary whilst continuing their own 
studies for the full qualification. For 
teachers in secondary, higher grade, 
and the public schools the Arts course 
at a University is undoubtedly an 
advantage, as more attention is fre- 
quently paid to a degree than the 
degree itself seems to warrant, while 
for some public school positions Holy 
Orders are an absolute stipulation. 

It should not be forgotten that in- 
creasing interest is taken in athletics 
and manly games, and teachers 
, should qualify themselves to paj> 
ticipate in and, if necessary, anper* 
intend the sports and pastimes Of 
their pupils. Field JVKttaA history 
occasionally offers^ preferable open- 
air means of recreatioa and, in Such 
circumstances, it devoWes npoh 
teachers to accompany 
on their botanical, bt 

soological . excursions, f TUs ^ 
poses, on the teacherV|M^ 
than " bowing acquainlihi^f ^ 
these sciences,'- ■ ^ ■ 



RELIGION 

In its highest sense religion implies Atonement, and in the need of regener- 

belief in and worship of the omni- ation and personal holiness. The fiwt 

present, omnipotent and omniscient Baptist community was formed in 

God, but the term covers ma®y other 1633 at Wapping, in London, under 

modes of faith, from Buddhism, on the the pastorate of John Spilsbury. 

one hand, to the grossest supersti- Secessions, however, have taken place 

tions of the most depraved savages, on from time to time, the two leading 

the other. The word is also employed, branches now being the Particular- 

though improperly, as if it were a Baptists, who mostly accept the Cal- 

synonym of theology. It is further vinist doctrine of election, and the 

frequently used in popular speech as General Baptists, who maintain that 

if it meant churches, or bodies of Jesus died to redeem all men. In their 

worshippers, bound together by one Church system every congregation is 

or more articles of faith and rules of self-governing and most of their 

Church Government held and observed churches belong to the Baptist Union, 

in common. Such is the sense in which was founded in 1832*, but pos- 

which it is used in the following brief sesses no right to interfere with the 

summary of the creeds and doctrines autonomy of the component Societiw. 

of the leading faiths. Without this In the United States the first Baptist 

explanation it might seem singular to church was formed in 1639 by Roger 

treat separately of Catholics, Church Williams, after he had himself been 

of England, Methodists, Baptists, publicly immersed. 

Congregationalists, and so on, instead 

of considering them under the collec- BRAHMINISM, or HINDUISM, 

tive heading of Christian. For con- is the religion professed by about 

venience of reference the religions 200,000,000 of the peopld^bf India. It 

and denominations are arranged in is founded on four sacred books in the 

alphabetical and not chronological Sanscrit tongue, collectively known as 

order. Vedas. They consist of hymns to 

various gods and date from 2,000 b.c. 
BAPTISTS to 1,200 B.C., being in any case very 

are so called because the vast majority ancient. The faith derives its name 

of them hold that the rite of baptism from the Brahmins, the highest caste, 

—which, in their view, consists in the or class, of its professors, and they, in 

immersion cf the whole body in water— turn, are named from Brahma, the 

should O^ly be ^administered to Chris- Supreme Being of the later develop* 

tiau beuevMPvhO are old enough to ment of the religion. At first Hin- 

gfve^4 reason foi^'the faith that is In duismwaspolyth&tic, beingapersoni- 

them. Thus baptism is the outward fication of the powers of Nature, 

and visible sign that the recipient is amongst which worship was paid 

already conv^ed, the rite of itself especially to liidra, the Firmament, 

having no intrinsic spmtual signiu- and Agni, Fire. When, under the code 

cUoo* ^ Baptats believe in the Trmity, of the lawgiver Manu, the priesthood 

in the insp&ation and authority of the was exalted, and elaborate and minute 

Bible as a revelation from God, in the^ ceremonies were set up, an extensive 

m 
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secession took place, culminating in 
the rival faith of Buddhism. Though 
Buddhists were at length expelled 
from India, in the meantime the spirit 
of reform had mitigated the polytheism 
of the old faith and modified it into 
Brahminism, in which Brahma, the 
Creator, Vishnu, the Preserver, and 
Siva, the Destroyer, became the gods 
of a great triad, along with a host of 
minor Deities. Vishnu and Siva were 
the subject of particular adoration. 
Vishnu has appeared in the guise of 
avatars, or incarnations, of which 
nine have been manifested on earth, 
one being yet to come, of which Krish- 
na — a name which some have thought 
to be a variant of Christ — and Rama 
are the most venerated. Siva, often 
under grotesque and even monstrous 
images, is worshipped with animal 
sacmces and sell-torture, in many 
cases hideous, of devotees. The Ganges 
and other rivers, the cow, serpent and 
monkey, the peepul, or sacred fig-tree, 
are also objects of worship. In process 
of time the idolatry, etc., of the system 
were tongd down into a scheme of 
philosophy, which taught that there 
was one Supreme Being (Brahma), 
from whom the other divinities eman- 
ated, and that man’s soul was part of 
the Divine Essence into which it was 
ultimately re-absorbed. The castes 
originally numbered four — Brahmins, 
from which the priests were chosen ; 
Kshatryas, princes or warriors ; Vais- 
yas, merchs^ts and traders; and Su- 
dras, labourers and other wage-earners. 
Excepting that of the Brahmins, 
each caste has been further divided 
into more or less numerous sections. 


— Buddha (*' Enlightened ”) — ^given to 
its founder. Prince Siddhartha, who, 
in certain of his phases, was also styled 
Sakya-muni and Gautama, but who, 
according to some responsible authori- 
ties, was a m)^hi(n.l personage. The 
religion is destitute of the idea of God 
— that is, God is neither affirmed nor 
denied, — but there is worship or ador- 
ation of Buddha, for which purpose 
many ten^les have been built in China, 
Japan, Ceylon, Tibet and India. 
Prayer, contemplation, and the burn- 
ing of incense More the innumerable 
images of Buddha (some of which are 
of enormous size) are the chief features 
of the worship. Buddhists beUeve in 
metempsychosis, or the transmigration 
of the soul, according to which when a 
man dies he immediately reappears in 
another man, or an anixM, or even, it 
may be, matter. They ^lieve also 
that human existence is a curse, since 
old age, misery and death are due to 
birth, and that, accordingly. Nirvana, 
or escape from existence—a condition 
of complete extinction, annihilation, 
or nothingness — is the highest bliss to 
which man may aspire and which can 
only be attained to by leading an 
austere and ascetic life and by prac- 
tising charity, humility, respect for 
parents, regard for truth, obedience, 
purity, knowledge, meditation, prayer, 
sympathy, and unselfishness. It in- 
volves, in fact, the most perfect obli- 
teration of self. Buddhism origin- 
ated as a protest against Brahminism 
in India, m which country, however, 
the number of its adherents is stUl 
comparatively small. 


The Brahmo Somaj is a modem CATHOLICISM 

revolt against excessive Brahminism, See Roman Catholic Church. 

It arose in i8z8, under Rammohun 

Roy, a wealthy, able, and high-minded CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 

Hindu. Under it Brahma is recog- at first called by its founder, Mrs. 
nixed as the One God, and his worship- Mary Baker Glover Eddy (bom about 
pm oollectively form the Church. 1822 at Bow, New Hamp8hire^U.S.A.), 
The Brahmo Somaj is thus in effect a the Science of Di^^^MItaidiysical 
purified Theism. Healing, was discovered in i860. Ito. 

■ Eddy began to teach it systematicaBy 

BUDDHISM in tne following year. The 

is the form of religion professed by more to its philosophy Is found 
tiian 500,000,000 persons, or over one- position that 'V All Camgktlon is 
> third of the human race. It dates and every effect a mental pheAQIk^|i^^ 
from the fifthcehtury before Christ, and Its doctrine, therefore, 
is named firom the highest appellation all atomic 
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the imperfect decaying forms of 
material life are solely the evidences of 
personal sense, while above this sense, 
to the spiritually enlightened, there 
exists the eternal oiigin^ of the visible 
universe. Consequently sin, sickness 
and death are not manifestations of 
God. Immortal man has an immortal 
soul and a deathless sense of Being, 
but mortal man believes that spirit 
or soul exists only in matter, a belief 
which is shattered by the law of Life 
and Truth. This law, expressed in the 
words, “ I am all,** is ever present to 
rebuke any claim of another law. 
Christian &iience teaches tftat sym- 
pathy with sin, sorrow and sickness 
would dethrone God, as Truth, for 
Truth has no sympathy with error. 
Disease cannot be eradicated, if it be 
admitted that God sends or sees it. 
Disease and sin are unknown to Truth, 
as darkness is unknown to light. Mrs. 
Eddy defined the cardinal tenets of 
Christian Science in these terms : ** i. 
As adherents of Truth, we take the 
inspired Word of the Bible as a suffi- 
cient guide to Eternal Life. 2. We 
acknowledge and adore One Supreme 
and Infinite God ; we acknowledge 
one Christ— His Son, Christ Jesus; 
the Holy Ghost, or Divine Comforter, 
and man as His image and likeness. 
3. We acknowledge God's forgiveness 
of sin, in the destruction of sin, and 
the spiritual understanding that evil 
is unreal, hence not eternal. But the 
belief in sin is punished as long as it 
lasts. 4. We acknowledge Jesus* 
atonement as the evidence of Divine, 
efficacious Love, unfolding man's unity 
wi^ God through Jesus Christ, the 
Way-shower. 5. We acknowledge 
that man is saved through Christ, 
through Truth, Life and Love, as de- 
monstrated by the Galilean Prophet in 
the healing of the rich and the over- 
comin^of sin and death. Also, that 
the Cruci'iiiia^ of Jesus and His resur- 
rection served to elevate faith and 


CONGREGATIONALISTS, 

OB INDEPENDENTS, 
to employ the name by which the com- 
munity was called in the turbulent 
period of English Church history 
throughout the seventeenth and a 
considerable portion of the eighteenth 
century, are a body of Christian Non- 
conformists who hold that a Church or 
congregation is complete in itself, 
with full and sole power to elect its own 
officers, to manage its own affairs, and 
to be independent of all authority 
saving that only of the Head of the 
Church, the Lord Jesus Christ. It 
has been asserted that the first society 
was formed under the ministry of 
RoJ^ert^ Browne (1550-1633?), who 
taught that religion being an affair ol 
the conscience was not a matter ol 
which the State could take cognisance; 
but, however that may be, the Inde- 
pendents suffered severely under the 
Stewarts, and it was not until after 
the py)mulgation of the Act of Tolera- 
tion (1689) that they began to enjoy 
any immunity from persecution. Each 
congregation possesses perfect self- 
government, and though the various 
churches in England and Wales were 
federated in 1831 under the title of the 
Congregational Union, this institution 
has, nevertheless, no power of interfer- 
ence in or jurisdiction over any con- 
p^egation. Great latitude of doctrine 
IS thus permissible. One congre^tion 
may be Calvinist, another Broad, and 
a third may accept what is called the 
New Theology — ^variously described as 
Progressive Unitarianism and Sweden- 
borgianism — and so long as the congre- 
gation is willing to support the minister, 
neither pastor nor dock can be hin- 
dered or restrained, the one from 
giving and the other from receiving, 
what both are agreed upon. Every 
congregation elects its ovm minister 
and deacons, and these are the only 
office-bearers known to it. 


understanding to perceive eternal EASTERN CHURCH 
Life— the allness of Spirit and the noth- Se$ Greek Church. 

ingness of matter. 6. We solemnlv # 

promise to strive, wat^, and pray for ENGLISH CHURCH, or the 
&e Mind to be in us which was also CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
in Christ Jesus ; to love one another ; daims an unbroken succession of 
and to be meek, merciful, just aa4 episcopal authority from the time ol 
pure/* the Apostles to the present day, St 
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Paul is baid by tradition to have Council, or Sacred Synod. EachConvo- 
visited Britauii and there is no doubt cation consists of two Houses, the Upper 
. but that the early British church was and Lower, the Archbishop of Canter- 
alinost submerg^ by the flood of buryand;twenty-six bishops forming the 
paganism that overran the land dur- Upper House of thetSouthem Province, 
ing the Saxon inroads that followed the Archbishop of York and nine 
the Roman Occupation. Towards Bishops forming that of the Northern, 
the end of the sixth century Pope The Lower House is composed of the 
Gregory the Great sent Augustine deans and archdeacons, and two 
on a mission to convert the people proctors from each Cathedral Chapter, 
anew, and his efforts were to successful besides two proctors representing the 
that not only did the Church flourish clergy in each diocese in Canterbury, 
again, but Augustine himself became and two representing the clergy in each 
the first Archbishop of Canterbury archdeaconry in York. Convention- 
(597). The influence of Rome thus ally there are supposed to be three 
established grew rapidly after the Con- parties iiT the Church — ^the EvangeU- 
quest, reaching its climax under John, cal, or Low Church, the Broad Church, 
Henceforward the power of the and the High Church, — ^but this division 
Papacy declined and unmislakaTole has only a controversial, not a legal, 
signs of a need for Reform were mani- significance. Archbishops and Bishops 
fested in the popular support accorded are appointed by the C^own, but, in 
to John Wycliffe. The rupture with virtue of seniority, the Archbishop of 
Rome was effected in the reign of Canterbury is Primate of all England 
Henry VIII. It was due partly to the 
King's quarrel with the Pope and FRIENDS 

partly to a demand for national free- a society of Christian believers, was 
dom from foreign supremacy in matters founded by George^ Fox in 1646. The 
religious. Vnder Edward VI, to whose body is commonly known as Quikers, 
reign the first (1549) and second Books an epithet applied to the members by 
of Common Prayer (1552) belong, and Gervase Bennett, a magistrate, whom 
Elizabeth, in whose reign the Thirty- Fox exhorted to *' tremble at the 
nine Articles were decreed (1563)* Word of God. The leading tenet of 
the Reformation was completed, the Friends is that caUed the Inward 
The doctrines enunciated in the Second Light, according to which they hold 
Common Prayer Book and the Thirty- that the spirit of God dwells in the 
Nine Articles constitute the confession heart of every person, shining as a 
of faith of t^ English Church, which, light to guide and direct, and that 
while retaining much of the Roman they who heed and obey it are the 
liturgy and ritual, rejected certain people of God. From tms it follows, 
distinray Roman tenets, such as the they contend, that there is no need of 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, Auri- a creed, liturgy, priesthood, or sacra* 
cular Confession, the worship of the ment. In public worriiip they wait 
Virgin and the celibacy of the clergy, in silence until the Spirit " moves 
The chief features in the history of the one or more of those present, gpm 
Church since the accession of James or woman, to pray or pre^. Though 
I (1603) were the expulsion of the they do not object to set aside one 
Bishops fromthe House of Lords (1641), day in seven to public worship and , 
the abolition of Episcopacy in 1643^ private meditation, they do notul^h . ' 
both measures rescinded at the Res- tfny special sanctily to omaiAy menra 
toraiioii,— the lengthened period of than other, deeming*that the Ktf 
apatli^ in the eighteenth centmry, which Soiiit is operative on all days alike, V** 
was dissipated by the Revivalism in- Tney carry out the letter as 
augurated by John Wesley and George the spirit of Christ's ieachii»^:^ki|dvr 
Whitifield, and the Oxford or hence refuse to take oaths, 

Tyaeiarian Movement (1833-41). The ance military service, 

Ctniioh is governed by the Conveca- and to render hbrnags, 
tions of Canterbury and York which, f^rxnerly wont to diessln an 
anting in *ocjHloM the National quiet ajul 
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•* thou *’ and ” thee ” in private con- 
versation, to disapprove of dancing, 
cards, and the like as frivolous, and 
even to discountenance art and music. 
Current usage, hod^ver, has sanc- 
tioned a considerable relaxing of 
several of these minor observances. 
Marriage is looked upon not as a civil 
contract, but as a Divine ordinance, 
and it is, therefore, the prerogative of 
God alone to join persons together in 
matrimony, the interference of a ^i^t 
being wholly unwarranted. Their 
marriages are sanctioned at a monthly 
meeting before being ratified i% public 
worship. Their views of marriage 
and the oath have received legal 
consent, and they have won other 
privileges by means of passive resis- 
tance. 

GREEK CHURCH 
embraces most of the Christians oifc 
Russia, in which it was established in 
988, Turkey, Greece, and Asia Minor. 
It is a branch of the Holy Oriental 
Orthodox Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, or Eastern Church, which, as 
including the cradle of the Christian 
Church and the homes of the Greek- 
speaking Apostles and evangelists 
who first spread the Gospel, is thus 
the Mother Church of all the Christian 
Churches. During the first five cen- 
turies whilst the Roman Empire de- 
clined and' the Byzantine Empire was 
at its height, the Church had its seat 
in Constsmtinople {md its sway was 
recognized, but, as the Roman pon- 
tiffs power grew, jealousy and rivsdry 
between the Churches of the East and 
West increased, and in 1054 reached 
its cubiUnating point and each excom- 
munidited the other. The ostensible 
catisepf strife between the two Churches 
arpse out of a controversy respecting 
the procession of the Holy Ghost. 
Accordii^ t<^he Nicene Creed, drawn 
up m 335, aH^ehlarged by the Council 
^ Ckwtahtinople in 381, the Holy 
dhost ^ proceedeth from the Father,*' 
but at a Council in Toledo (558) the 
Rman Pathers added the words and 
The Bastem 
ChuiA steadfly renised to countenance 
tbe'addjltioii, aad utbe Western Chui^ 
PM^viniibvaUe, separation became 
inat TbJs dispute, 


which is known in Church history:^ 
the FiUoque Controversy, and the 
repudiation of the Papal supremacy 
still constitute the two leading points 
of difference between the Churches. 
The Greek Church otherwise holds 
much the same tenets as the Roman, 
though it does not worship the Virgin 
and allows the statits of marriage 
to its pries^ before ordination. It 
forbids the u^ of images, but sacred 
pictures (icons) are sanctioned and 
are extremely popular. The Tsar 
is the head of the Church, the affairs 
of which are administered by the 
Holy Synod. Attempts to recon- 
cile the Eastern and Western 
Churgheg were made periodically after 
the rupture, but the fall of Constan- 
tinople (1453) involved the collapse of 
political power in the East, and Rome 

?7ceforward determined to rule 
alone. ' Under the Turkish regime the 
Church of St. Sophia was converted 
into a mosque and Christian influence 
gradually declined. The Greek ritual 
is said to ^ more elaborate a id more 
gorgeous than even the Roman. 

HINDUISM. 

See Brahminism. 

INDEPENDENTS. 

See CONCRSGATIONALISTS. 

JUDAISM, V 

or the faith held by the Jews, is re- 
markable for its conservative character, 
the provisions of the Mosaic, dispensa- 
tion being strictly adhered to. They 
believe in One God, the Creator and 
First Principle, Indivisible, Immaterial, 
Eternal, Who alone ought to be wor- 
shipped. Moses is held to be the great- 
est of the prophets, and the law which 
he left was fully inspired and dictated 
to him by the Almighty, and is conse- 
quently neither to be added to nor 
di m i ni shed. God knows and goveims 
all men's actions, rewarding the oteerv- 
ance and punishing the violation of His 
Law. Jews look for the co ming of a 
Messiah, and believe that God will 
raise the dead at the last p^od of time 
r.and judge all mankind. The Jewish 
Sabbath extends from sunset on Friday 
to eunset on Saturday, and is k^t by 

■■•■■■■ • . .LL. - 

■ ■ . . . . . . *5 ■ ■ r,; . 
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worship in the synagogue (in which the 
men and women sit apart), the service 
consisting in the reading ol the Law, 
a sermon or exposition, prayers and 
the benediction. Their great feasts 
are those of the Passover, Pentecost 
(or First Fruits) and Tabernacles (or 
Ingathering). The requirements of 
the Levitical Law in respect of for- 
bidden meats and other matters are 
rindly complied with, and every year 
a l>ay of Atonement, or national humi- 
liation for the sins of the whole people, 
is observed. 

LATTER DAY SAINTS 
See Mormons. 

LUTHERAN CHURCH ‘ 
the established religion of Germany, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, was 
founded by Martin Luther in 
Its doctrinal system is based cfu. thg*' 
Augsburg Confession, and its two dis- 
tinctive features are the doctrine of 
consubstantiation, according to which 
the bod^ and blo^ of Christ are sub- 
tantially present together with the 
bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper, 
and the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. Certain doctrines and 
practices of the Roman Church are 
rejected, such as masses for the dead, 
the sale of indulgences, purgatory, the 
invocation of saints, penances, extreme 
unction, and the celibacy of the clergy. 
PreachingH* prayers and psalmc^y 
constitute the main routine of the 
service, but crucifixes, the use ol 
lights candles on the altar, and the 
8^ of the Cross in pronouncing the 
benediction at the close are recog- 
nised. There are no Lutheran bishops 
in Germany, where their place is taken 
by superintendents, but episcopacy is 
admitted in Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark. In Germany a council or con- 
sistory in each State regulates afiairs 
and settles disputes or other difiicul- 
ties. The head clergy, or superin- 
tendents, alone have the power to 
ordain, but the pastor may confirm, 

METHODISTS 

To John Wesley (1703-1701) is 
miinaruy due the foundation of thCL 
MethOdbt ifpvemmt Whilst attend- 
Chibt Cbnr^ he and 


his brother Charles (1708-1788), along 
with a few like-minded friends, were in 
the habit of meeting together to study 
the Bible and strengthen their spiritual 
lives. Because bf their earnestness 
and the methodical manner in which 
these reunions were conducted, they 
were nicknamed Methodists,”, and 
the title applied by way of taunt was ulti- 
mately adopted as a distinctive appel- 
lation of their body. In conjunction 
with George Whitefield, the founder of 
Calvinistic Methodism, John Wesley 
engaged in open-air preaching and 
formed societies intended to be subsi- 
diary and not antagonistic to the 
Established Church. On account of 
certain opposition, Wesley, who per- 
sonally desired to remain in the com- 
munion of the Church, formed his 
adherents into a regular society, and 
Hfjp Methodist Chapel was 

wunded. In 1740 Wesley and White- 
field separated owing to a difference in 
their views. The doctrines of the 
Wesleyan Methodists are contained in 
Wesley’s Fifty-three Sermons and his 
Notes on the New Testament. They 
are substantially those of the Church 
of England. Most Wesleyan Churches 
use the Prayer Book in their ser- 
vices, usualW in the morning; either 
the Book of Conunon Prayer, as author- 
ised to be used by Wesley in 1786, or 
a revised edition issued by the Confer- 
ence. Class meetings and love feasts 
are a characteristic feature of Method- 
ism. There have been numerous 
schisms from the parent body, but 
not on doctrinal grounds, for nearly all 
the seceding sections hold the same 
tenets. Among these sects are the 
” Methodist New Connexion" formed 
by Alexander Kilham (1797^ ; the 
Primitive Methodists," founded by 
two local preachers, Hugh Bourne and 
William Clowes (181 1) ; " The Bible 
Christian Society," orig^ted in iBx$ 
by William O’Bryan/ anSr TbaMetho* 
dist Free Churches." TM- ^ 
Calvinistic Methodbts ate.i^ 
Methodism, which is abo 
in the United Stotto* 
are not so much eonpibiedi;^^^ 
trine or; -chittcb;;,govii^^ . 

perscmal' ' 

are graded 

alunitedailtoh 
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together frequently for the exchange 
of religious experiences; circuits/' 
comprising a certain number of 
classes and churches ; and dis- 
tricts/* composed oifa certain number 
of " circuits. The governance of the 
whole body is entrusted to the Confer- 
ence which assembles once a year. 
No minister, excepting in very peculiar 
circumstances, is permitted to preach 
in the same circuit for more than three 
successive years, though he may return 
to it after doing duty for three years in 
another circuit. 

MOHAMMEDANISM 
is the faith professed by 200,000,000 
of the human race, of whom 80,000,000 
are found in Turkey, Persia, India, 
Arabia, and other Asiatic countries, 
and 120,000,000 in North and North 
Central Africa. It was delivered bv 
Mohammed in 610, and by its adherents 
is called Isl&m, or Resignation and 
complete surrender to the will of God.” 
The Koran, its Bible, is supposed to 
have been a revelation to Mohammed 
and its keynote is the formula, ” There 
is no God but God, and Mohammed is 
His Prophet.” Its professors have a 
firm faith in angels, ox whom twoattend 
every believer. The efficacy of prayer 
is accepted, and the Moslem prays five 
times every day — at sundown, night- 
fall, daybreak, noon, and in the after- 
noon. Their temples or mosques all 
contain a niche or other clear indica- 
tion of the direction of Mecca, towards 
which the faithful turn at the time of 
prayer, having been summoned thereto 
by the Muezzin proclaiming the hour 
from the minaret. Ablution is en- 
joined, and in the desert, where water 
cannot be had, sand is employed. 
Almsgiving is compulsory. Hell con- 
tains seven divisions, of which the 
second is reserved for Christians, while 
yrith its beautiful houris, 
awaits the true believer. God's fore- 
knbvdedae and predestination are 
cherished to the extent of fatalism. 

e m is recognised as a divine being, 
t not as the Son of God, and has, 
moreover, been replaced by Mohammed. 
Eriday is the Mohammedan Sabbath. 
Dur^g the month of Ramadan (the. 
nintib M the Mohammedan year) an aU- 
; 4 fty amd every 


believer who can do so makes a ^Igrim- 
age to Mecca before he dies. Though 
the moral code of Islam is severe, ^e 
Koran permits the believer to take four 
wives; the condition of woman is 
degraded, and slavery is sanctioned. 
None but a degenerate Mussulman 
drinks alcoholic beverages, and the 
flesh of swine is an abomination. 
Mohammed was so anxious lest his 
followers might lapse into idolatry 
that both images and pictures are 
sternly forbidden. Islam is divided 
into the Shiah and Sunni churches. 
The former, the smaller in number, is 
the stronger in Persia, and traces ito 
foundation to Mohammed's cousin 
Ali ;• th# Sunni Church, of which the 
Sulton of Turkey is the head, is pre- 
dominant in Africa, India and Arabia, 
and recognizes the four immediate 
.?i^ssors of Mohammed as true Caliphs. 
The two sects differ also as to the head- 
ship of Islam, the Sunnis advocating 
the principle of election, the Shiahs 
apostolical descent by appointment 
and succession. 

MORMONS 

or the “Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints,” constitute a sect 
formed in 1830 at La Fayette, in New 
York State, by Joseph Smith, who 
professed to have discovered, through 
Divine revelation, certain records 
which, when translated by him, became 
the Book of Mormon. Ttt body was 
subjected to much persecution and 
finally settled at Salt Lake City in 
Utah in 1847. Their distinctive doc- 
trine sanctioned polygamy, and this 
practice was the main, if not the only 
cause of the obloquy they endured. 
Public opinion at length unreservedly 
condemned the community and, in 
1890, Wilfred Woodruff, the ^en 
head of the Church, proclaimed that 
plurality of wives, or “ sealing,” was 
abandoned. Mormons believe in the 
Trinity, the Atonement, repentance, 
baptim by immersion for the remis- 
sion of sins, the.gift of tongues, pro- 
phecy, in the Bible and the Book of 
Mormon as the Words of God, in the 
litersjl gathering of Israel and the 
f restoration of tme Ten Tribes, that 
Zion will be built on the American 
continent and that Christ will reign 
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personaHy upon the earth. In their 
Church government they adopt the 
organization of the primitive Chris- 
tians, that, namely, of apostles, pro- 
phets, pastors, teachers, and evange- 
lists. 

NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH, 
founded in London in 1788 by the 
followers of Emanuel Swedenborg 
(1688-1772), is so called because the 
Last Judgment having been effected 
in the World of Spirits in 1757, a new 
dispensation was then inaugurated, 
signed by the New Jerusalem in the 
Revelation of St. John, of which 
Swedenborg was the precursor and 
his writings were the doctrii^e. ,The 
New Church, as it is called for brevity, 
believes that there is but One God in 
Essence and in Person, in Whom 
resides a Divine Trinity of 
(essential Divinity), Son (Divine^! 


inanity) and Holy Ghost (Divine 
Proceeding), answering to the soul, 
body and operative energy in man, 
and thaic the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ is that One God. It holds that 
the Word was made flesh to rescue man 
from the dominion of hell. It teaches 
that there is not only a literal and 
natural text in the Scriptures (not all 
of which are canonical), but also a 
spiritual, and that the former is ex- 
plained by the latter according to the 
.science of correspondences which 
Swedenborg rediscovered. Death is 
only the laying aside (for ever) of a 
material body, the person rising again 
in a spiritual body, in which he fives 
to all eternity— in heaven, if his ruling 
affections and life have been good ; 
in hell, if his ruling affections and life 
have been evil. The ritual of the 
New Church is simple. They use a 
liturgy, read lessons, preach and praise. 
The affairs of the Church are aoiainis- 
tered by an annual conference of 
ministers and laymen, and the Sweden- 
borg Society disseminates its litera- 
ture. Swedenborgians are not prose- 
l^zers, their contention being that 
dieir view9 are gradually permeating 
otlw Churches. Swedenborg himself 
was a mmber pf the Lutheran Church. 
Iron which lU^ hever seced^ed. ^ 

0PA1U9EBS 

, M of tlm doctrines 


taught by Zoroaster, or Zarathustra, 
one of the greatest of Oriental teachers, 
of whose mography nothing is known, 
but who is comnmnly referred to Soo 
B.c. The distinctive feature of the 
faith is dualism, or the warfare between 
the two creative powers — Ormuzd 
or Ahura-MsLzda, the god of light and 
the author of all good, and Ahriman, 
or Angra-Mainyus, the lord of dark- 
ness and the cause of all evil. These 
two powers — the Good and the Evil- 
carry on constant warfare in the world 
and the soul. The conflict will last 
for i2,oCb years and end in the victory 
of the good, when evil will be exter- 
minated, the dead will rise to be re- 
united to their souls, the living wiU be 
immortal, and every one will live 
happily, under Ormuzd, for ever after- 
Fath«c ^"wds. The Parsees are worshippers 
the sun. Fire is their sacred symbol 


and is kept continually burning— being 
fed by sandalwood— in their temples. 
Even the fire on the hearth is never put 
out. and the pious Parsee refrains 
from smoking because of the reverence 
paid to fire. Prayer is indulged in 
several times daily— on rising in the 
morning, after bathing and other func- 
tions, and on retiring for the night. 
Purity and cleanliness are much in- 
sisted on. and contact with the dead is 
a special source of defilement. The 
dead are not buried, but conveyed to n 
Tower of Silence, a stone structuzi 
about 20 feet in height, resembling a 
truncated round tower. The 
Is conveyed to a platform on the top. 
where the flesh is devoured by vulturei 
and the bones are afterwards cast iotP 
a pit below. Parsee women en joy s 
much more honourable position > than 
do their Hindoo and lldhammndan 
sisters. The Parsees are nnnievonsi in 
Bombay and Persia, where theyvate 
often s;^ken of as Zor oastrians^^ ^ M 
Scriptures are contained iskimMmti 
written in Zand. % tongue 
Sanscrit, and comprise 
laws and prmyen. The liym 
Men from the whC biW.M 
riiip the intot' lesaa«;iM^;||^^ 


have been Fars^; 

mssBY^tAm 

is the siaiUn, |^^ |b 
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is governed by presbyters and by 
them only. Accordiug to this view, 
there is only a verbal distinction be- 
tween ** presbyter^** and “ bishop.” 
Of presbyters there are two kinds — 
the teaching elder, who preaches and 
administers the Sacraments, and the 
ruling elder, who supervises and visits 
the congregation — and with them may 
be associated a deacon, charged with 
attending to the finances of the church. 
In cre^ '(iie Presbyterians were 
formerly Calvinist, but their views 
have b^me softened through course 
of time. The ritual is sim^e, being 
confined to prayer, praise, preaching 
and the reading of the Scriptures. 
Organs and choirs, once vehemently 
denounced, are now customary. The 
control of ^e congregation is entrusted 
to the Session, composed of the minister 
and ruling elders. Then comes 
Presbytery, composed of the ministers 
of the churches in a given area and one 
elder from each congregation. Above 
this is the Synod, composed of the 
presbyteries within a still wider area, 
and at the head of all is the General 
Assembly, which meets once a year, is 
presided over by a Moderator, and is 
composed of the ministers of all the 
churches of one particular denomina- 
tion, and one ruling elder from each 
congregation. Presbyterianism dates 
from the Reformation, and was largely 
establi^ed through the instrumental* 
ity of John Knox (1560). The church 
adopts the Westminster Confession 
(1646) and the Larger and Shorter 
Catewisms embody the standards of 
orthodoxy. The attempt to impose 
Episcopacy on the Scottish people was 
replied to by the formation of the 
Smemn League and Covenant (1643). 
The Established Kirk of Scotlwd is 
Presbyterian, and differs only from the 
other Jpnns by recognizing the head- 
ehip dfuieeovereign,'TOOis represented 
In m General Asi^bly in May by the 
LofdHic^Coininisskmer, To abuse of 
thev patronage system was due the 
aeoesikm in ZS43 of Dr. Chalmers and 
470^1^^ of their con- 

gi^tiiimi, set np the Free Church 
m In 1847 the Relief and Se- 


Churches amalgamated and founded 
the United Free Church of Scot- 
land. A minority of the Free 
Church maintained that the union was 
illegal, and their contention was upheld 
by the House of Lords (1905). The 
disposition of the Church property 
and funds, however, was arranged 
according to the proposals of a Com- 
mission of Inquiry (1906). Presby- 
terianism is strong in Scotland, in 
certain parts of England, in Ulster, 
Holland, the Cape, Canada, Austra- 
lasia and the United States. 

QUAKERS 
See Friends. 

ROM^ CATHOLIC CHURCH 
though the Daughter Church, claims 
supremacy over the whole Christian 
'^Tch, resting its claim on St. 
Matthew's Gospel (xvi. 18, 19). Tradi- 
tionally said to have been founded by 
St. Paul and to have had St. Peter for 
its first bishop, it thus dates from 
Apostolic times. For a considerable 
period it was occupied with ecclesias- 
tical matters pure and simple, but it 
derived prestige from the fact that the 
see of its bishop was also the greatest 
city in the world, and in time conso- 
lidated its power. Circumstances 
largely favoured it. From its earliest 
days it stood for orthodoxy and the 
practice of referring hereti^i^l or doubt- 
ful opinions to it for settlement gave 
it exceptional Kudos and privileges. 
With the founding of the Byzantine 
Empire political power shifted to Con- 
stantinople, but the Roman bishops 
in their sphere acquired all the more 
influence, in time asserting a right to 
command where before they had been 
satisfied to advise. With the advent 
of Gregory the Great (590) the change 
I'l its chiuacter was completed, and 
henoMorward it had to be reckoned 
with as a temporal as well as a spiritual 
power. Accordingly when it deemed it 
necessary so to act, it even went so far 
as to raise aisd depose monarchs. 
When Gregory VII became Pont^ 
(1073) he ordamed that in future only 
the Bishop of Rome should bear the 
title of Pope, in itself a customary titls 
of all the ctogy in the East and still 
used in the Greek Church. But when thi 
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Papacy assumed temporal sway, abuses 
were allowed to grow up within the 
religious body and these attained such 
proportions thAt, owing partly to the 
Renaissance, partly to the invention of 
printing and partly to the outbreak 
simultaneously in many Christian 
countries of a sense of discontent, the 
movement known as the Reformation 
rent the Church (Luther's conflict 
began on October 31st, 1517), and she 
suffered serious secessions which 
set up churches of their own* It was 
against the spirit and tradition of the 
Papacy to conciliate these other 
churches, and the attempt has never 
been made. In doctrine the Roman 
Church maintains the creed «3f «the 


Courts Pope Clement XIII abollAed 
the Order in 1773, but the Jesuits 
survived all these edicts and the Order 
was re-established Jn 1814, and grad- 
ually returned to me countries from 
which it had been banished. It was, 
however, no longer allowed to regain 
its old ascendency in civil matters, 
and was, in fact, once more expelled 
from Germany (1872), and France 
(1880), but it secured the confidence 
of the Vatican, and is said to have 
inspired the dogma of Papal infalli- 
bility. The Jesuits* strongest claim 
torespecfristhe service they rendered 
to education. 

SWEDENBOROIANS 


earUw Councib, but hu promul- su Nbw Jerusalem Church. 

gated tenets and practices distinctively 

her own, such as transubstantiati on U MITARTANS 

personal unity or one- 
ness of God in wntradistinction to the 
Trinitarians, who believe in three 


Eucharist become, by the act of con- 
secration, the body and blood of 
Christ), worship of the Virgin, penance, 
extreme unction, the invocation of 
saints, auricular confession, the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, the immaculate con- 
ception of the Virgin and the infalli- 
bility of the Pope. (The second last 
did not become an article of faith until 
1855, d^bu’ed in 

1870, when it led to the withdrawal of 
the Old Catholics.) The temporal 
power of the Papacy was annulled in 
1870. Alonp with the Pope the college 
of CardinaEb — seventy in number 
elected solely by the Holy Father — 
forms the governing Council of the 
Roman Church. The Roman Service 
is in Latin, and the ritual is of a 
splendid c^racter, frequently sus- 
tained by finely-rendered music. 
Amongst Roman Catholic religious 
Orders the Jesuits, founded by Igna- 
tius t.ayola in 1540, have proved the 
staunchest supporters of the power of 
the Papacy. As the Order, in course 
of tinie, arrogated the right to inter- 
fere in general politics, it became 
obnoxious to several countries, 


Persons in one God. Arius, in the 
fourth century, and Laelius Socinus 
and his nephew, Faustus Socinus, in 
the sixteenth century, taught doc- 
trines in some respects similar, while 
in Great Britain such views have been 
espoused from time to time since the 
Reformation, John Milton, Samuel 
Clarke, Joseph Priestley and Thomas 
Bebham, amongst others, professing 
them. As the logical consequence cS 
their main tenet, Unitarians do not 
accept the Atonement, a personal 
Devil, eternal punishment, miracles, 
and Ghiginal Sin. Jesus is regarded by. 
them as the greatest teacher that has, 
ever lived and as divinely inspired, 
and they adopt the Bible as the text* 
book of the *' ever true and perman- 
ent religion of humanity.-* The 
affairs of their church are adminis*^ 
tered by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian As.sociation. 

UNITED FREE 
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from which it was enpelled in turnf 
Portugal leading the way in 1759. 
Under preesure from the Euro^an 
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••KNOW THYSELF I” 

This maxim is attributed to Solon, 
who flourished 600 years b.c.. and was 
the greatest lawgiver of ancient Greece. 
It is one of those bedrock truths that 
belong to all ages and all countries. 
Therefore, it is the first article of 
advice that must be impressed on the 
young person, of either sex, who sets 
out to earn a living. 

Many an unhappy beginning would 
have been avoided had this home 
truth been steadily borne in mind. 
The race is not always to the swi^t^'j. 
who starts well does not necessarily 
breast the tape first. A youth who is 
ignorant and knows that he is ignor- 
ant is by no means past redemption. 
In point of fact, he has learned more 
than he is quite aware of. But the 
man who is ignorant and thinks he 
knows a lot is little better than a quack 
and a fraud, whose last state will be 
worse riian his first. 

Sir Isaac Newton, shortly before his 
death, reviewed his long and fruitful 
career in these immortal words : ** I 
do not know what I may appear to 
the world, but to myself I seem to have 
been only like a boy playing on the 
seashore, and diverting myself in 
now and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the ^eat ocean of truth lay 
undiscovered before me.'* 

To know oneself is not at all the 
same as to undervalue or depreciate 
oneself, but rather to realize one's ' 
powers and limitations with a view to 
best and wisest use of the 
onei and to broadftn and enrich the 
other. '*Who aimeth at the sky," 
wrote George Herbert, " shoots higher 
much than he that means a tree." 
But, as the German proverb reminds us, 

•• To aim is not enough, we must hit." 

Thqt^h it is hard to unite in one 
person all the attributes of Shakes- 
pBareVmb^t; yet some at 1^ 
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qualities he enumerates are within 
everybody's reach. This is the por- 
trait the dramatist drew — 

" Is not birth, beauty, good shape, 
discourse, manhood, learning, gentle- 
ness, virtue, youth, liberality, and such 
like, the spice and salt that season a 
man ? " 

BEGIN WELL 

"•Always begin as yon mean to go 
on " is a precept that will cany you 
far. For, since every one wishes to 
do well, there will be every prospect of 
^ id- ‘'e;tod start. But as you intend to 
go on as you have begun, there will 
also be the prospect of a good finish. 

When you have ascertained the rules 
and regulations of the office, w^house, 
factory, mill, foundry, yard, or shop, 
comply with them loyally in spirit as 
well as in letter, even if some of ^em 
strike you as harsh, fussy, or unreason- 
able. 

PUNCTUALITY 

will be the first essential, and as this 
will entail early rising, in most cases, 
a good habit will be established which 
will eimble you to get more out of life 
than is dreamt of in the sluggard's 
philosophy. Every golfer will tell 
you that to " get well away ” is neces- 
sary to a keen game. 

CLEANLINESS 

is said to be next to godliness, but 
however that may be, it is desirable in 
itself and the morning tub vrill give 
vou a tonic, the benefit of which will 
last all day. The manager will also 
expect to see you tidy and neatly 
dressed. Taste in attire is not a matter 
of money. Avoid what is " loud," 
eccentric, horsey^ and vulgar. 

METHOD 

Cultivate from the first a methodical 
, way of doing things. Certain proverbs 
put the advice pithily-—" A place for 
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everything, and everything in its place.** 
** There's a right way to do a thing 
as well as a wrong." " If you want 
a thing done, do it yourself." 

ANTICIPATE 

When you begin to feel your feet, 
you will have a chance of showing what 
you are worth. Do not wait to ^ told 
to do everything, but learn to antici- 
pate and look ahead. Try to take a 
read and intelligent interest in your 
work and your employer's 

success yours. 

You meet some people who are 
always grumbling Md brooding over 
difficulties, whereais an obstacle looked 
at faiirly and squarely often «vatijishes 
into thin air. 

" I like a* things wecl," said Miss 
Wood of Elie, " and guid things best." 


amendment be prompt and thorough^ 
But you must be sure that it is serious. 

MANNERS » ^ 

So far ais personal demeanour goesg 
do not forget the old saying, " Manners 
make the. man." Politeness costs 
nothing. Deference to seniors is as 
easy as courtesy to a woman, and as 
pleasant. Be careful, too. of your walk 
and conversation before men, who, in 
turn, should be scrupulous of their talk 
before you. Juvenal, the famous 
Roman satirist, expressed a profound 
truth ifi memorable words— Afartma 
dehetur puero reveretUia, " The greatest 
regard is due to a child," because, as 
Wordsworth sang, " The child is 
father of the man." 

Other snares surround youth. The 
Irishman who declared that " he could 


True philosophy, and a nght spirj|^eMa«^m^sj 3 ^ everything but temptation ** 
in that sunny speech. liy^s only anecdote, for temptations 

besct us. not tliat we may fall into 
BUSINESS AND SBNTIMEN P them, but that we may rise superios 
One sometimes heara it said, to them and conquer them. This is 
" There 5s no sentiment in business. more easily said than done, yet that is 
Do not believe it. You cannot divorce the only way to peace of mind and 
business and morals. One of the great happiness, 
nations of the world, commonly con- 
sidered to have a brilliant future, is BAD HABITS 
endangering its pMiti<m, present and Beware of drink. Fortunately, tha 
to come, because it laclo honesty and « nipping,*' which used to be 

^rtue. So yw shall practise ^ pitfall to the thoughtless and unwary 

hones^, manhness, truthfulness and and ruined many a bright and promis- 
integnty. -Ev^ when it mnu to ing young man, has been voted " low ** 
pay to be and shm, notmng longer the curse of city life. 

IS Mned m the long run if you forfeit But drink is an acquired taste and, 
self-respect. Our forefathen observed even in ^ose cases mere there can be 
these laws and became men of character, question of abuse of it, for the sake 

of example, every lad i^ould be an 
COURAGE abstainer. No one can tell or measure 

is called for elsewhere than on the the force of example, 
battlefield, else it would be a poor look- Betting is another prolific source 
out for the race. If you make a mis- of mischief and degradation. It is a 
take, own up. It is paltry to hide it fool's game, but it has a dangerous 
and still worse to let another suffer for fascination, and is by no mem coii- 
yonr error. You will no doubt see and fined to the racecourse. 
hear things of which you cannot you would poisoui. Even srhat ^Is 
approve. It will be more kindly to apologetically called the harftil^ 
correct them rather than play the part sweepstake *^ is better left iil<ate« 
of tale-bearer. Yous schoolboy horror " Bendd, how great a matter a little 
of the sneak, however, will not stand fire kindleth.*' 
the wear and tear of the world, but ItUapitysomanyadhiiiira&le gaidee, 
n, in the last resort, warn ^ mis- games denundtng undohbtt^ ^ 

S ftXtow that, even to eave him. and science, am 
imaelf, you will be compelled to There is not one of 
report any serioiie misconduct unless be*plaved for iiiett 
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Its merits. But convention on this 
point is very strong. People who 
would never think of betting on a 
horse, do not object^to playing bridge 
for money. The only stipulation 
they insist upon is that the points shall 
be nominal, and this may be found in 
practice to operate as a safeguard ; 
indeed, many who have pondered the 
question maintain that, over a given 
time (six months or a year), gains and 
losses balance each other. Still, the 
smallest of stakes may prove to be like 
unto the thin end of the wedge and the 
only certain safeguard is to plhy every 
game for the love of it. Rightly con- 
sidered. a game that needs an artihcial 
stimulus is a game that is lacking in 
some element of interest. 

AS TO OVERTIME 

When you know " the ropes *' you 
will discover that other factors go to 
success in business besides the funda- 
mental ones of punctuality, diligence, 
method and integrity. For instance, 
a clerk who has his eye constantly on 
the clock may jeopardize his chances of 
promotion. It is always pleasant to 
be able to leave the office at the custo- 
mary hour, but even in the best- 
regulated establishments it is some- 
times impossible to forecast the run of 
the day's work. Consequently, when 
emergency demands overtime, put 
the ^st face you can on the matter 
and do your extra “ piece ” with right 
good will. Employers who habitually 
** sweat ** and “ hustle,” though they 
aie too selfish and short-sighted to 
realize it, gain nothing by their tactics. 
They cannot have it both ways. That, 
however, is their concern not yours, 
and your wisest plan is to steer clear 
of such offices, the existence of which 
is more generally known than their 
owners imagine. 

’fiAT^LINa ,, 

Again, to dawdle profiteth no man. 
Indeed* the slacker is a nuisance to his 
nuuter, to his fellows and to himself. 
He seems to block everybody's road. 
Pilly’dallyinjt;may be a second nature 
tohim, but how about his fellows, whose 
wprk he may be keeping back, because 
hia is not to fall into line or ti6: 
liidc thein? There can be 
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nothing but scorn and contempt for 
such selfishness as that. 

COURTESY 

In dealing with customers never 
forget that you are acting for another, 
that you are taking the place of one 
who has left everything to you with 
completest confidence. So carry your- 
self that by instant courtesy, sincere 
desire to please, and a winning and 
obliging demeanour — not abating there- 
in one jot of gentlemanliness — you 
may perhaps convert a casual into a 
constant client and thus effectively 
help to build up a flourishing business. 
Payment is sometimes tempered by 
result. ^ 

BORES AND OTHERS 

You must not expect to tread the 
primrose path of dalliance in trade, or 
comX.jrce, or manufactures. In fact, 
besides an inevitable amount of worry 
and annoyance, you are bound to meet 
with bores even of the first magni- 
tude. There is the visitor w! o deems 
that time was made for slaves and is 
quite prepared ” to talk your head off.” 
You will, however, soon be able to 
size up your interviewers and, with a 
little tact and firmness, acquire the 
knack of showing them to the door with 
such a good grace as almost to make 
them think you are inviting them to 
dinner. 

AFTER BUSINESS 
pleasure. You are entitled to find 
much more in life than the weary 
round of making money for yourself 
or other people. Music, the drama, 
pictures, social entertainments, such as 
whist drives and dances, games of 
skill, all these are good in their place 
and must on no account be neglected. 
Al'jve all things recognize the claims 
of literature as paramount, and keep 
UP your reading of the best authors. 
If you are level-headed and know the 
world, you will not degenerate into 
that odious creature called a prig. 
Take some interest in public affairs 
axul questions of the day : as to which 
you will do well to remember the 
famous maxim,—" In things that are 
essential, unity, in things that are open 
to doubt, libei^y , in all things, charity*'* 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING 

Scarcely a function of the clay .ses 
without some amount of public speech 
being necessary ; it may be as chair- 
nian of a local meeting, as pro{X)ser of 
a toast or vote of thanks (or under- 
taker of the reply thereto), as opener 
of a bazaar, or as participant in a dis- 
cussion after a lecture or in a^meyre or 
less fiery debate on a political question. 
Sometimes it happens that a person is 
unexpectedly called upon to “ say 
something ** in circumstances ^^hcn 
refusal is impossible, and on sucMcca- 
sions the experience may be as painful 
to the audience as to the unfortunate 
speaker. With a view to assist those 
who arejikely to be required to speak 
as well as those who wish to learn the 
art, we propose to consider public 
speaking from various standpoints, 
but always in a practical spirit. 

Public speaking no longer means 
speaking in public, but speaking in 
the hearing of other people, who may 
number a dozen or a thousand. It 
may be defined as the art of thinking 
aloud on ote’s legs in the presence of 
an assemblage of strangers, or friends, 
or both. 

It is not identical with elocution, 
which presupposes several accomplish* 
meats and graces not ordinarily looked 
for in a speech and which, save in the 
highest exponents, is apt to be arti- 
ficial rather than spontaneous and 
natural. 

Avoid self-consciousness is an essen- 
tial piece of advice. The speaker 
must be cool and collected. If at the 
outset he only retain presence of mind 
for a minute or two, he will rapidly 
adapt himself to th| novelty of his 
position, but if he give way to nervous- 
liess^ or think of what he is going to 
say next before he ha.s finished what 
he is saying at the moment, hef will 
be apt to flounder. Do not speak 


quickly, but take things comforfalily 
and (leas and words will flow i«‘ '. lily, 

VOICE MANAuhr.T’^N r 

fn the management (»f the voice a 
variety of st - ingestions •* i.uilcd for. In 
the fir^ place, there is no occasion 
whatever to shout. Ch lii iiess of enun- 
ciation and a steady utterance r;n..nt 
for far more to the hearer tluar a r 
bellow does. Thiow the vc e, vs it 
were, to the distant corner v>i the h.i’l, 
and if it appear to come back to ^ f = 
smootT'ly and the physical clforf 
c.. .V, you may be sure you have Cro .;!i 
the pitch of the hall and are sp-.- ik i 
\v(*ll. But a warning will be usel? i lo 
guard agaiii‘*'t disappointment. Sp^ 
ing *0 a hall that only ))arlially f'*’' d 
isalway .nor ; dif ilt than in ■. i 
hous#* these circamstan .:i y a 

lit oral- f. el the ^.uysii ;d eifort" of 
speec bu< ..s yo.i • tnnot nunid 
matter yon Mist !•> oni bes.. A) 
way;’ do yoni best wi* iIi* i y(tur audi- 
enc* be Large or sui.d! 

ENUNCIATION 

Clearness of ennndatioii is ati.iinable 
by all. It is saM lhat Dcmostheiif ;, 
the illusti ions Creek orator, cured him- 
self of an impediment in his speech 
by walking on the sea *;hore and ad- 
dressing the breaking waves with a 
few pebbles in his mouth. If you 
arc in the habit of speaking hurriedly, 
of running your words into each other, 
or of clipping them, these are deftjcts 
which you must conquer. Eve iiJf y ou 
are not likely to speak in publicrtmSIl^ 
faults will mar younordinary conversa<* 
tion. You know how painful it is to 
listen to a mumbler. The curipu-s 
thing is that one is iibt always aware 
that one mumbles. One of the most 
eloquent lecturers of the day is a 
wholly different being in his private 
study, whm he seems to ebew^ his 
Swords till yon cannot recaiiDlM them. 
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FINAL CONSONANTS 

There is a working rule which has 
the double effect o£ securing deliberate 
speech and clcamew of eniim ition, 
and that is, always sound the final 
consonant of a word. Just tr> it i.. 
your own room and you w^” be sur- 
prised how efficacious it is. 

Bf‘ careful to give each of your 
points its proper vocal value. Every- 
thing a r ''luer s» has not eipuil 
merit, anu .f he fa to discriminate 
betw^oi. the more and the less impor- 
tant he '5 bound to fall into^ mono- 
ton: 'e'’very. You know how 

wtv’-"h;;» *1 is Ii: 3 ten to a preacher 
Ad 10 r \ ; adcpte'l this sing-song style, 
idi i of the deeping in church is due 
Ihere should be light and 
:djA»ie in r sp''tch just as H a picture. 

I'oo many speakers have a wa;, 
».:-o,;pmg their voices towards 
olose of a senten'ie, with the a 
tjuvneo that their hearers often lose 
th” nil significance of the statemenc 
or uttered thought. T rc is, no 
doubt, some amount of rhytjitnic rise 
;'ud fall in the cour.'e of r* socc'^h, but 
this, is endrely (iiffc’'cnt ir,.- tl'»‘ sys- 

temalir. si iviug of the v'ure 1 \ low Its 
normal tone at nl sentences. 

Ttiis culpable p dice * the more in- 
I'xciisa 1 Mu’ .t is VO simply remedied. 

x»RON^TNCIATION 

To ...icnnce clearly and slowly a 
word that is wrongly pronounced has 
dll eftect that sometimes borders on 
the ludicrous. Tberetore speakers 
must pay heed to the right pronuncia- 
tion of words. An out of-the-way 
word wrongly pronounced is more 
likely to escape animadversion than a 
mispronounced everyday word, simply 
because many of the audience, possibly 
.a^m^jj’fity, may know no better than 
of e speaker how to p-onounce it. But 
it is different ir tne case of words in 
daily use. 

Offence chiefly turns upon the un- 
fortunate letter A Lapse in this re- 
gard is main]Y caused by imperfect 
sense of heamg. The best way to 
cure oneself of it is to induce some 
friend to s^pol one's ear for sound. 
There are^me mechanical aids, but 
the dra\mck of these is that one is 


apt to forget all about them in the ab- 
sorption, or excitement of the moment. 
One of these aids is to learn by rote 
a list of the words in which the h is 
silent, the inference being that it 
must be aspirated in all other cases. 
There are, however, occasions when 
the abuse of h does not seriously 
offend : it depends upon the speaker. 
For nstance, a working-man orator 
haranguing a crowd with good sense 
and rough eloquence may drop the h 
or place it where it has no right to be 
and one condones it, because in all 
probability he has never known how 
to use the letter or been instructed 
in the matter. But in a speaker of 
the middle or upper class the fault 
would at once attract comment. 

The misuse of the letter r is equally 
common and certainly more objection- 
able. ^ “ Mariar " and ** idear '* — to 
quote two flagrant instances — ^are due 
to defective hearing. The malpractice 
ought to be curable, if a friend will but 
take the trouble to give the speaker 
the necessary ear-drill. ^ 

Occasionally the indefinite article a 
or an before a sounded h gives rise to 
minor difficult^'. The working rule 
is to use a when the accent is on the 
first syllable of the word beginning 
with the aspirated h and an when the 
accent is on the second or later syllable. 

The final g is sometimes wrongly 
dropped in the present participle, 
as “ cornin' ** for *' coming," but this 
habit admits of easy amendment. 
Much more atrocious is that trifling 
with a final g which converts it into h, 
as “ somethink " and “ anythink." 

ERRORS IN PRONUNCIATION, 
due to ignorance of accent or of 
qur itity, testify to defective know- 
ledge of grammar or etymology and 
ought, of course, to have been cor- 
rected at school. That they were not 
corrected in youth — which, so the 
copybook informs us, is the season for ' 
improvement— leads one to fear that 
public elementary schools, at any rate, 
are too generally staffed by teachers 
who Jiave risen from the ranks and 
who were themselves neglected in 
this important matter while at the 
training college, instead of being 
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staffed by women who attended secon- 
dary and higher schools. 

Errors due to unusual articulation 
are not so much errors as indications 
that the speaker either hails from the 
provinces (for example, Yorkshire or 
LanCfOshire) or is a native of another 
land than England (may be Scotland 
or Ireland). 

Habitual errors in grammar are, as 
a rule, commendably rare, but when a 
speaker is a notorious offender by 
use and wont he must put himself 
to school again, or continue under a 
stigma till the end of the chapter. 
As to “ shall ” and '* will,** which are 
so often muddled, the simple rule is — 
“ shall ** is merely future in^thd first 
person, but imperative in the second 
and third persons ; while ** will ** is 
imperative in the first person and 
merely future in the other tw^ 

PREPARING A SPEECH 

Extempore speech only comes by 
long practice and cannot be acquired 
by precfept. It need not, therefore, 
concern us here. 

It is debatable whether a speech 
should be written out and then com- 
mitted to memory, or be carefully 
pondered and delivered from notes 
more or less copious. Richard Cob- 
den is said to have spoken without 
notes and John Bright to have written 
out his ^eeches beforehand. This 
assertion, however, is probably too 
general, since it is difficult to suppose 
that Bright kept up what may have 
been his earlier custom when he was 
hi the zenith of his powers. 

But there is no doubt that it is better 
for the beginner, especially when he 
has to deliver a really important speech, 
to think it over c^efully, to arrange 
his argument in ordered sequence and 
to fortify himself with full notes. Per- 
haps it would be safer were he to write 
it out, though there is this to be said 
against the practice if he be a young 
man, namdy, that he is more likely to 
cultivate complete coolness and pres- 
ence of mind in aU circumstances if he 
resolve from the first to depend on 
nothing Imt " heads." Hoyrever, 
should he write out his speech, he must 
be sure to take the manu.script with 
him /written on one side of the paper 


only), since failure of memory would 
probably involve total collapse of the 
remainder of his effort. 

Opinions are agreed on the adva#i- 
tage of the spoken over the read dis- 
course. In the one case the speaker 
is face to face, eye to eye with his 
hearers, able mayhap to derive in- 
creased fervour from the encourage- 
ment he may read in their behaviour. 
In the other, unless he be very dex- 
terous in the manipulation of his manu- 
script and actually know many por- 
tions of it by heart — which will enable 
him frequently to look at his audience 
— he seldom raises his head from the 
desk or paper, to which it appears as 
if he were almost glued. Strictly, 
one uses the term '* reading ** of a 
lecture (hence the name), and ** speech " 
of what is literally directly spoken 
(hence the name) ; and in cases where 
one is dealing with more or less ab- 
struse subjects it is legitimate to read 
— in fact, one then owes it as much to 
one's audience as to oneself. Even 
in Scotland, where to read a sermon 
was once little short of a criminal 
offence, the matter of the preacher’s 
discourse could usually still save a 
read sermon. 

Norman Macleod, early in his 
career, preached with great accept- 
ance in an Ayrshire village one Sunday. 
After service two women were heard 
discussing the minister. One was 
enthusiastic, the other grudgingly 
acquiescent in her praise. 

** Wasna /Aaf a sermon ? " cried the 
one. 

** I daursay," sullenly answered the 
other, '* but he read it." 

'* Read it 1 I wadna hae cared if 
he had whustled it." 

Slovenliness in the matter and man- 
ner of a speaker is a cardinal blunder, 
commonly arising from imnerfec ^tttdv 
of his subject and omission 
notes. An important speech Is 
posed of four sections— (z) ^e exof- . 
dium, or introduction ; (e) the atat#- 
ment, or exhibition of his 
the demonstration; and ( 4 ) itnO 
oration. As 9^ miA 

gins quietly, gradually 
more eloquent, and winte nP # 111 #: 
sage calculated; to. " 
hoiftw."^ 
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WHEN TO STOP 

It is astonishing to find that even 
practised speakers do not always 
know when to leave«of!. The speaker 
who is up to his work can detect in a 
moment when he is about to lose grip 
of his audience, and if he be wise he 
will promptly perorate and sit down. 
If he be otherwise, his hearers will not 
fail to give him indubitable proof of 
their satiety. The speaker should 
never become enamour^ of the sound 
of his voice. That is a golden rule. 

A preacher in the UniteJ. States 
after a tiresome sermon on the Greater 
Prophets proceeded, to everybody’s 
horror, to consider the Minor ones. 

** And where,” he asked in moving 
tones, and where, my brethren, shall 
we place Hosea? ” 

” You can place him here, sir,” 
shouted an irate worshipper, as he 
briskly smacked his chair, '* Tm off f ” 

Some audiences are like a musical 
instrument from which an accom- 
plished player will draw the most ex- 
quisite harmonies, while a bungler 
will only produce sound and fury and 
dissonance. On two separate occa- 
sions Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
who was far from being an ideal 
speaker, prevailed upon the House of 
Commons, by the cogency of his argu- 
ments, to reverse its vote, and William 
Ewart Gladstone, who was an ideal 
speaker, converted a hostile open-air 
meeting on Blackheath by the magic 
of his beautiful bell-like voice and the 
heroism of his demeanour. 

Speakers should not trifle with their 
audience, which is quick to resent 
other things besides prolixity. Any 
attempt to ” show off,” as by freely 
interlsirding the matter with phrases 
from foreign tongues, is sure to be 
gdyod : while high-flown flowery ora- 
an anti-climax will provoke 

> J:He ^ a sound speaker who keeps 
well within the bounds of his own 
capacity. That is why an easy con- 
versational style is so frequently effec- 
tive. The apdience recognises that 
the. speaker is\ sensible man who is 
likdy to address to it things worth 
listemg to^;^uch a man, more often 
than hot, J^ms with a joke, or cleverly 
tells a funny story and the meeting is 


speedily on good terms with itself and 
the speaker. 

GESTURE 

Appropriate gesture helps a speaker 
wonderfully. Most speakers don’t 
know what to do with their hands, 
though could they see themselves as 
others see them, with their arms hang- 
ing listlessly by their sides and them- 
selves looking like partially-animated 
wooden figures, they would make a 
serious effort to study gesture. It is 
said that no one manag^ his hands so 
well as Charles Bradlaugh did, and no 
doubt the long and varied experience 
he had of addressing open-air and 
other g&therings, sometimes stormy, 
stood him in excdlent stead in this 
respect. There is, of course, a medium 
in all things, and it never answers to be 
melof’iamatic off the stage. Tran- 
scendent orators have occasionally 
tripped by overacting. We know that 
when Edmund Burke flung a dagger 
on to the floor of the House Com- 
mons in defending the Alien Bill, and 
Lord Brougham beseeched the House 
of Lords on his knees to pass the Re- 
form Bill, they only excited uncon- 
trollable laughter. Every speaker 
should study Hamlet’s advice to the 
players. Thus he will learn that he 
must not ” mouth ” his speech, must 
” not saw the air too much with his 
hand,” must not ” tear a^assion to 
tatters,” must *' suit the action to the 
word, the word to the action, with this 
special observance, that you o’erstep 
not the modesty of nature,” must 
understand that anything overdone 
will ” make the unskilful laugh ” and 
the ■* judicious grieve.” 

AFTER-DINNER SPEAKING 
I^ goes without saying that one 
must adapt one’s speech to circum- 
stances. YOU will sometimes hear it 
objected of a speaker at a public 
meeting that he was ” too preachy,” « 
vhat is. that his^tyle of oratory was 
not suited to the^casion. But there 
is one class of social functions that de- 
mands a particular type of speaking. 
Dinn^, luncheons and the lighter 
9 sort of social gatherings consume a vast 
amount of oratory, but after-dinner 
speaking is really an art in itself. Loti 
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Rosebery is, by common consent, a toast was given during perfect qniet- 
master of the art, and his speeches may ude instead of that atmosphere of 
be taken as perfect models of this subdued noises which sets in after 
kind. the tension of thq, dinner and dessert 

Yet in spite of these fairly obvious is relaxed and the diners were at 
considerations, it is the exception to liberty to smoke whether there were 
find toasts and replies assigned to men an interval or not. 
capable of adapting their remarks to Since at all ordinary banquets the 
the prevailing mood, and the trouble desired note is that of entertainment, 
is increased rather than lessened by dull and heavy speeches are mistimed 
the artless habit of drawing up far too and misplaced. Even when the toast 
long a toast-list, as if there were a of the evening is reach^ the aim should 
plethora instead of a scarcity of capital be reasonable brevity and a light touch 
after-dinner speakers. Five toasts with — save when, as in the case of a charity, 
the corresponding replies ought to this wouid be out of place as savouring 
suflke for most dinners, but it is within of the flippant or frivolous. Unques- 
the mark to say that usually they are tionably there are times when the tone 
twice as numerous. « must be sincere and serious even at a 

Assuming that an excellent dinner purely social affair. It would be an 
has been served, the speakers are so far affront to the chief guest if, at a corn- 
fortunate in having an audience al- plimentary dinner to him, his virtues 
ready attuned to welcome a ^eech were descanted on in an airy fashion 
conceived in the right vein. Sp&king and his merits touched on so lightly 
generally, ambition to shine is dis- as to render them nearly impalpable, 
tinctly out of place. The occasion But, putting it broadly, every attempt 
calls rather for a homelier wit, for should be made on the part of all the 
persiflag^, banter, and the lambent speakers to lay the demon of dullness 
phy of a light tongue, with brevity as which has had, and still has, such a 
a prime essential One would wonder blighting effect on too many festive 
how any one could miss his cue, were gatherings. 

examples to the contrary not so dis- It must not be supposed that dinners 
mally, so painfully in evidence. are the sole functions at which the 

Take the loyal toast as a case in speaking should be agreeable and amus- 
point. Nothing could be simpler than ing. Ato. Grundy is said to have pro- 
to say — as is the absolutely " correct ” hibited the custom of speechifying at 
form — ** Gentlemen, ' The King I ' " weddina breakfasts or receptions. 
But in innumerable instances one She will next object to the time-hon- 
listens (in pity) to a worthy citizen oared practice of toasting the heir at 
laboriously reciting the chief events of coming-of-age ceremonies. Most folk, 
his Majesty’s reign, or rehearsing facts it ina>r be guessed, will hold to ancient 
culled from the Court Circular which and friendly habits in spite of the good 
were doubtless read in the morning lady. What earthly barm can mere 
papers by eve^body in the room, be in a few remarks of kindly encour- 
Such an error in taste can only be agement and Godspeed to a young 
caused by sheer ignorance ora puerile couple at the outset of their life’s 
desire to cut a dash. journey together ? The toast most 

By convention it is dr rigueur to re- be proposed in good taste, sh onld oh 
train from smoking until the loyal no account be lengthy, and care 
toast has been honoured. Sir Robert be taken to dwdl oa the amiable jpctofii 
fraaston, when he was Lord Provost in the characters of both bride and 
“of Edinburgh, was responsible for an bridegroom. 
innovation which won unanimous 

approval During the dessert silence DUTIES OF A OELAIBMX3S 
was called and glasses were asked to Many people think that the dhttiM 
be charged and the King’s healtl^ was of a Chairman are more or Idis 
proposed in ’proper style and warmly of form and that he is a sort ;^miF^ 
acchUmed. The new dmrture pos- ^head. In point of fadii|^ 
sessed two advantages. His Blajesty’s Chahman is as hectmtrjr 
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working of the meeting he presides 
over as is an accomplished accom- 
panist to the rendering of a violin solo 
or a song by Schubert. He need not 
be a good speaker,* for a loquacious 
president, who has no one to keep him 
in order, may easily become a nuisance. 
He ought, as a rule, to speak briefly, 
relevantly and to the point and, for the 
rest, has to control the speaking of 
others and promote the successful issue 
of the assembly. He should be a 
man of tact, judgment, and temper, 
able to come, if need be, to a sound 
decision on the spur of thewioment. 

In committee business a Chairman's 
functions are comparatively easy. He 
will set an example to his fellow-mem- 
bers by being both regular and punc- 
tual in attendance and always begin 
proceedings at the appointed hour, 
provided, of course, a quorum be 
present. It is usual to permit of a 
good deal of the conversational style of 
transacting ailairs and, within limits, 
this is indeed unavoidable. 

A PUBLIC MEETING 

At a public or other general meeting, 
however, ** Mr. Chairman " must be 
alert and businesslike, thoroughly good- 
natured, temperate and impartial, but 
alwa3rs master. The order of business 
has been fixed by long usage, and it is 
the Chairman's duty to carry it out 
au ^ied de la lettre. The routine of an 
ordinary public meeting may be 
briefly sketched. The Chairman will 
begin by a short and straightforward 
statement of the objects of the meet- 
ing, set forth succinctly his own views, 
and then call upon the first speaker 
(already chosen) to propose a resolu- 
tion. When this has been done, he 
will require a seconder (probably 
already chosen also), and allow no one 
to dp<^k until the resolution has been 
formally seconded. At this 
i!J^e it is custon^iry to put up the 
**Jion*’ orator (if one be present) to 
roeak in support of the resolution. 
Then the matter will be put to the vote 
and the result announced by the Chair- 
man. 

Fortunately^^ most meetings lend 
themselves to tactful management and 
pass of! unji^fentfully. But if some 
0ppQBition**''be threatened the Chair 


may have a lively time. In all cases, 
however, he must stand firmly by his 
ruling, and see that it is act^ upon. 

PUTTING AN AMENDMENT 
The customary method of displaying 
difference of opinion is for a dissentient 
to propose an amendment to the reso- 
lution. The Chairman must remem- 
ber that this is a right inherent in 
every public meeting, and indeed 
every meeting to which any reso- 
lution is submitted, and that he is 
powerless to refuse an appropriate 
amendment. But he must see that 
the amendment is really an amend- 
ment Jf a speaker declare his inten- 
tion of proposing a direct negative as 
an amendment, the Chairman will rule 
that out of order. For, obviously, 
the direct negative of any proposition 
is a rejection not an amendment 
thereof. Further, an amendment that 
raises a separate issue from that of the 
proposition cannot be entertained as 
valid, since it really partakee of the 
nature of an entirely new proposition. 
An amendment having been moved 
must be seconded, else it will fall to the 
ground without further notice. But 
if everything be properly carried out, ' 
when it comes to voting on the resolu- 
tion and amendment, the Chairman 
must put the amendment first. If it 
be carried, the amendment must be 
put again as the substantivffresolution, 
and it will now be competent to move 
an amendment to it. But should the 
amendment be rejected, it will still be 
open to any one else to propose another, 
though generally it is unusual to push 
hostility to such an extreme, most 
meeting being, at this stage, satisfied 
to allow a vote to be taken on the 
r^olation. 

Should there be more resolutions to 
submit to the meeting, a similar rou- 
tine must be gone through with each ; 
but when time begins to run short the 
Chairman can fix a limit to the speeches^* 
^say, five or ten minutes to each) and 
may even find it imperative to disallow 
any speeches except such as are neces- 
sary (those of movers and seconders). 
All the business having been trans- 
^ acted, a vote of thanks to the Chair 
usually terminates the proceedings. 
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(This, too, will have been provided for 
beforehand.) 

SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
Chairmanship at social functions is 
less strenuous. At such affairs the 
Chairman commonly has' to call 
upon the different toast-proposers and 
to announce the vocalists and other 
aftisUs with the name of the song, piece, 
or whatever else it may be that is to 
be offered to the company. His actual 
speechifying should be brief, on the 
whole, and neat and ple<isant in ex- 
pression. Without showing his hand 
too freely, he must guide the course 
of the entertainment so that the end 
shall be reached at a reasonable hour. 
Moreover, he must be at special pains 
to " ring down the curtain ** while 
things are still going strongly and not 
wait until they have begun to drag 
and the audience are either slipping 
away in ones and twos or visibly or 
audibly yawning. Often an extra 
half-hojir will make all the difference 
between an enjoyable, it may be even 
a brilliant evening, and a function that 
every one feels has been a failure. It 
is true that the arrangement of a 
pro^amme does not fall within the 
Chairman’s province, but for the due 
execution of it he is almost wholly and 
necessarily responsible. Therefore he 
should not hesitate, in the general 
interest, t? exercise tiie privileges that 
belong to his office. It is frequently 
possible to confine the proceeding 
within decent limits by disallowing 
Mcores, by jocularly inviting speakers 
to cut their remarks short (him- 
self almost ostentatiously seating 
the example), or by asking the com- 
pany and those immediately affected, 
because of the lateness of the hour, to 
allow him to curtail the programme, 

DEBATE, AND HOW TO OON- 
DUCTIT 

• Facility in public speaking can best 
be acquired by freqiipnt practice. One 
cannot learn it from ix)olra as one might 
a language. Beginners, therefore, are 
advised to join a parliamentary debat- 
ing 80cieiy» or bom parliament, < which 


is an excellent school. On many 
grounds it is a pity that these institu - 
tions, once numerous, have been 
allowed to die out in several towns, 
for they not only Accustomed the mem- 
bers to the intricacies of discussion, 
but fostered an interest in the ques- 
tions of the day and so, apart alto- 
gether from party politics, had a dis- 
tinct educational value. In districts 
where these bodies are not in existence 
and cannot be founded, there may be 
minor societies — such as mutual 
improvement ” associations — at which 
papers. v.re read, followed by debate, 
and these, for want of anything more 
suitable, offer an opportunity for exer- 
cise of which novices might avail 
themselves. 

Local parliaments follow, as far as 
is feasible, the routine observed in the 
House of Commons. A member, there- 
fore, can always ascertain beforehand 
what subjects — in the form of Bills or 
resolutions — ^are coming up for debate. 
Suppose he wishes to take part in an 
early debate, what must he do ? First 
of all, he must get up his subject, mak- 
ing full ndtes. Then he will study 
these and arrange his thoughts in logi- 
cal order, keeping in mind that he will 
be either supporting or attacking a 
measure before the House, unless, 
indeed, he undertake to introduce a 
Bill, in which case his remarks will be 
largely of the nature of an exposition 
and consideration of his theme from 
various ]>oint 8 of view. If he commit 
his intended speech to writing, he 
must remember , that he will have to 
trust to his memory, for it is Muist 
the traditions of the Imperial wUa- 
ment to read a speech, though real 
M.P.’s have been known to use such 
voluminous memoranda that the cus- 
tom alluded to is edmost as much 
honoured in the breach as in theobser- 
vance. On the whole, he had bottif 
get into the way qf depending on ubies 
rather than upon a verbatim tixt, 
conned by rote, for he will the sonutf 
acquire the self-confidence wtikh viill 
enable him to share in a disouMidnior 
which his only prepaiatioh 
the notes aeteally ;dttirhig[^ 
progress of the debate. ^ ^ 
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BOXING belt is foul play, and the boxer indulg- 

Boxing is a sport in which two men ing in such practice is disqualified, 
indulge in *' fistic manoeuvre.** their 
fists clad in hght leather gloves which Fl!<NClNG 

are thinly stuffed and weigh between Fencing is the art of attack and 
4 and 6 02. What was once a purely defence by means of sword, singlestick, 
pugilistic practice has now become rapier br foil. As practised in the 
an indulgence of playful fighting, gymnasium it is a game that is in- 
The opponents stand facing each other dulged in by two persons at a time, 
in an open space, 24 ft. square, which standing opposed to each other. It 
is called the “ ring.’* The ring is is necessary that the face, hands, and 
bounded by two ropes at a height from vital parts of the body should be 
the ground of 2 ft. and 4 ft. respectively, guarded. For this purpose are used 
The players, or boxers, spar in a series leather coats and aprons, and meshed 
of '* rounds -a series which is ended masks. In the case of foil feiying it is 
only by one of the men being “ knocked essential that the tip of the weapon 
out" by his opponent; unless it is is guarded by a leather or india- 
mutually agreed that the fight should rubber button. No form of attack 
cease and be called a draw. The is allowed but the “ thrust " or 
" rounds " are each of three minutes* " lunge," save in the instance of^ 
durance, with an interval of one minute fencing with the singlestick, when a 
between each. Boxing is an art in downward cut " at the head is per- 
which strategy is keenly trained. missible. The movements in the play 

In a match yrhere the " knock-out ” are as follows : — ^When " on guard " 
is not attained, a decision is given on the body is presented to th^ opponent, 
points, according to the number of hits as it were, in profile .with the right 
each l^xer makes, although the work foot forward and the right arm. which 
of the left hand h^ always the prefer- holds the sword, bent at the elbow 
ence. With boxers fairly well matched and about 10 or 13 inches from the 
and weighing under nine stone it is body. The left foot is firmly placed 
noely that one of them is " knocked- about 20 inches behind, and is at right 
out," so the fight goes the number of angles to the forward foot, 
rounds agreed on. A knock-out blow The first action in a fencing bout 
is generaUy inflicted upon the point of is tho feeling of the blade. By “ feel- 
the jaw, &e heart, or the pit of the ing me blade" is meant the bringing 
sj;i{>mach. A man may be knocked down of the weapons into contact, and by 
Wttd rise almost immediately to con- exerting practically no pressure it is 
tinne tilie i^ht ; biit the rules of the possible for each player to divine 
game provide that if a man does not in which direction an attack is to b«t • 
rise to the fight within 10 seconds, the n^ade by his adversary, 
man who remains standing is declared This action, tOo, enables the fencer 
the winner. to get his body well balanced. He 

‘ Fairly freq. flitting is allowed in the must keep himself erect upon the hips, 
game, but the Queensberry rules, under slightly inclining to the left. Straight* 
which all t^vmg contests are con- . ening suddenly the right, or sword 
ducted, (irovide fhat hitting below«the arm, the attacker stamps his right 

■ ' ■-* - MM 
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foot forward, the whole body bends 
forward to his opponent, and thus is 
effected the “ thrust*’ and " lunge.” 

The thrust may be parried by the 
defender slipping his foil under that 
of his opponent’s and by an outward 
turn of the wrist thus sending the 
attacking sword away perpendicularly 
and following immediately by an 
attack. This movement on the part 
of the defence is called a ” riposte.” 
A ” counter-riposte ” is an attack 
immediately following the parrying of 
a riposte. A ” time-thrust ” is similar 
to the cross-counter in boxing ; it 
parries a thrust by a thrust. Attacks 
may be delivered on the ” breast,” or 
the ” right ” or ” left ” (of the^b^y or 
face) and ” below ” (the region under 
the sword arm). 

An attack may be a combination 
of one or any of the following move- 
ments directly preceding a (binge ; 
to change from one line of attack to 
another by passing the sword under that 
of your opponent is to ” disengage”; 
to ” cut over ” is to effect the .same 
change by passing over instead of 
under ; ” one two ” is a double 

disengagement. Ulien a second 
thrust is made before the attacker 
springs back to guard against a possi- 
ble riposte, the move is called a 
” reprise ” ; but if meant to take 
advantage of a wide parry not followed 
by a riposte, the move is then called 
a "remise^'' 

To meet all attacks there are, at 
least, ten forms of parrying indicated 
by the Old French ordinal numbers. 
These parries are called prime, seconds, 
tierce, quarte, quinte, six, sept, octave, 
counter-tierce, counter-octave, 

ju-jrrsu 

J fu-jitsu is the practice of self- 
ence according to a method intro- 
duced to this country by the Japanese. 
It is a method in vogue to a great 
extent amongst the police force and 
gymnastic societies. 

Jtt-Jitsu is a system of wrestling, 
as simple in its acc5mplishment as It 
is complicated in its acquirement. 
Briefly it is a series of tricks which 
cannot be explained in detail here. A 
knowledge of anatomy is essential to . 
the atmete who wishes to become' 


an adept in J u- J ilsu. The secret of the 
success gained by its followers lies in 
the knowledge of how to grip a muscle 
or bone of your opponent without 
having to *' feel for it.” 

By the tricks of the game of ju- 
jitsu one is able to disable an adver- 
sary in a simple way, such as the 
clutcliing of a limb or the clasping of a 
joint, by which a tendon may be 
strained or even a bone broken. 

WRESTLING 

Wresthng is a sport in which one 
person tries to throw another down. 
The many different styles or systems 
of the sport involve a multiplicity of 
minor rules, though, in general, the 
object of the game is the same. The 
winner is declared when he succeeds 
in putting his adversary upon ” the 
mat ” with both his shoulders touch- 
ing the ground simultaneously. This 
is known as a ” pin fall,” but in some 
contests a ” rolling fall ” is allowed, so 
called when the two shoulders have 
touched the ground, but not simultane- 
ously. 

In the Graeco-Roman style, ” trip- 
ping, ” which is distinctly of the 
English school of wrestling, is barred. 
The result of the struggle depends 
almost entirely upon the superior 
strength of muscle and endurance in 
the winner. In this respect the 
Graeco- Roman style is similar to the 
Lancashire method, popularly known 
as the ” Catch-as-catch-can ” S 3 rstem. 
In this style the wrestlers are allowed 
great scope. The struggle really 
commences when both wrestlers are 
on the ground. The Cornish style 
of wrestling decides a winner when he 
throws his opponent flat on the back, 
with two shoulders and one hip or 
one shoulder and two hips ott the 
ground. 

The Cumberland and Westmoreland 
is the method with the simplest rules 
and yet demandiflg the most science, 
as opposed to brute 8trel^ttitl• 
this system the wrestlers stand up, 
chest to chest, each man pottihg ^ 
chin upon the right shoulder of the 
other, his left arm claflping his advw- 
sary’s body outside his (the adver- 
sary’s) right arm. IhjS strtijttle| is 
continued, standing, tie loier 1>eing 
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declared when he breaks hold *' 
or touches the ground with any part 
of his body. 

BOATING • 

Boating is a sport practised on 
river, lake and sea ; and in each place, 
though the principle is the same, the 
execution differs greatly. The pro- 
pelling of oneself upon the surface of 
water is effected by means of oars, 
the movement being accomplished on 
the principle of leverage. On the 
sea the boat is propelled by “a 
steady pull and a strong pull,’* the 
blades of the oars being kept well 
under the water — at a greater depth 
than would be the case in river or 
lake boating. On water that is not 
excessively ruffled by waves, the cor- 
rect style differs considerably, and 
boats that could not possibly be 
used for sea rowing are very popu- 
lar on lake and river. In each case, 
the several parts of a boat are 
known by the same names. The 
stem is the fore part, and the stern 
the hinder part of a boat. The keel 
is the projecting ledge running all 
along the bottom of the boat and is the 
part lowest in the water. The gun- 
wale is the upper edge of the sides, 
running all round the boat. The row- 
locks are the places in which the oars 
are worked. The back part of the 
rowlock is called the thole pin, and 
the foremost part the stopper. The 
thwarts are the seats for the rowers, 
and the stretchers the boards placed 
slantwise on the flooring of the boat 
and against which the rower places hia 
feet. The rudder is the wooden tail 
piece by which the boat’s course is 
directed. 

Canoeing, — ^The canoe is a curiously 
shaped boat pointed at stem and 
stern in the same way. It is built as 
a rule to seat one or two persons. 
No rowlocks are attached to the canoe, 

, and the occupant makes progress 
through the water with either a double- 
headed paddle or a single-headed one. 
With the former the canoe is propelled 
with a strp^ either side alternately, 
but with a^lingle-headcd paddle the 
canoe can be worked from one side. 
Although tile latter art is jnore 


intricate than in the other case, it is 
certainly the more popular, and on a 
crowded piece of water a canoe can be 
manipulated far easier than any other 
craft. The canoeist must, of all 
things, be careful to maintain a 
steady balance whilst paddling. 

Panting. — No sight on the river is 
uglier or more ridiculous than a man 
punting badly ; and no picture is 
prettier than a punt being gracefully 
propelled by an artist in punting. 
The punt is a low, llat-bottomed boat of 
which the stem and stern are not 
pointed, but rise in a square-ended, 
gentle slope from the keel. The art 
of punting consists in remembering 
and adhering to these chief principles : 
hokMhb punting pole with a loose and 
easy grip which nevertheless gives 
complete control ; do not depend for 
your balance by leaning upon the pole ; 
do not dig the pole into the bed of the 
river * with too great force ; let all 
your movements be decisive, but 
absolutely void of jerk or spasm. 

Sculling. — To scull properly one 
must certainly be able to row first. 
The actions are much the same, only 
that in sculling you use a pair of sculls 
—one managed by each hand. You 
sit facing the stern, your feet againsW* 
the stretcher, and take the sculls in 
our hands. The sculls should not 
e held in the fist but rather in the 
fingers, the thumb caping the top of the 
scull handle and not curled underneath 
in a clasp. The body must be swung 
forward, the arms outstretched — ^thus 
throwing the sculls, which fit in the 
rowlocks with the button inside 
the thole pin. backwards on the surface 
of the water. The legs must open at 
the knees to allow the body a freer 
swing. The sculls are now lowered 
ini' the water by a slight raising of 
the hands. Both sculls must be 
lowered exactly at the same time. 
Then the '* stroke ” begins. The 
oarsman spends his strength from 
the shoulders and hips and pull^s 
backwards, keeping his arms rigid 
until the body is again upright, when 
he completes the stroke by bending 
both arms at the elbow. He must,, 
however, keep the forearm as much v* s' 
possible paraUel with the surface of the 
water. As the hands reach the cl^l 
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they should be dropped a couple of 
inches, and so bring the scull blades 
out of the water. To renew the 
stroke, the hands should be sharply 
turned at the wrists — knuckles up- 
wards, towards the body — and the 
arms, again extended, are thrown 
out rigidly as before, and the body 
bent forward ready for another stroke. 
This action sends the blades back over 
the surface of the water, and is called 
the " feather.’* Then by a lifting of 
the hands and a turn of the wrist the 
blades drop again to the water and the 
*' recovery ” is made, the oarsman 
now being able to continue as be- 
fore. 

For sculling purposes the outrigger 
is the best kind of boat. 1^. w ex- 
tremely narrow at each end and in the 
centre just wide enough for a single 
sculler to be seated. The rowlocks 
are not fixed to the gunwale, but 
supported from it on irons that' reach 
out over the side of the boat. Out- 
riggers are generally built with a 
sliding seat, which naturally allows a 
much m6re powerful stroke than if a 
stationary seat were used. As he 
begins a stroke, the oarsman presses 
his feet against the stretcher and the 
> sliding seat carries him backwards. 

' In feathering, he releases the pressure 
of his feet against the stretcher and 
the spring carries him forward and 
he is ready for the next stroke. 
Though racing boats are always 
built as oumggers and equipped with 
sliding seats, outrigged scullers are 
to be had to carry more than the scul- 
ler himself and for pleasurable boating 
there is nothing to excel the outrigger 
managed by a man who knows how to 
scull. 

Rowing.— By rowing, as opposed to 
sculling, is generally meant the man- 
agement of one single oar by the pair 
of hands. 

Probably no other sport has so much 
hard work attached to it as rowing, 
when applied to racing. The action 
«f an oarsman is similar to that of a 
aenller, only his mind is concentrated 
cm the management ol one oar instead 
of two, and to a perfect uniforqiity of 
motion with the other men in the boat. 
Them are *matty different styles of 
racing boats. Some hold two oatsmen 


only, others two oarsmen and a 
coxswain, others four oarsmen and a 
coxswsun; but the most popular of 
all is the boat which holds eight and 
a coxswain. This craft is propelled by 
four oars on each fide, the stroke side 
and the bow side. The stroke is the 
oarsman who regulates the speed of 
the boat, and for a boat to attain any 
speed each of the oarsmen must begin 
and finish his stroke at the same 
time as the man in front of him. In 
a race the oarsmen row between thirty 
and forty strokes per minute, and with 
an efficient crew the boat will attain 
a speed €i twelve to fifteen miles per 
hour. 

SAILING 

Of all the water sports undoubtedly 
the most exhilarating is that of sailing. 
Briefly, sailing is the propulsion of a 
boat by the wind, brought to bear upon 
large sheets of canvas spread out from 
the mast of the boat and manoeuvred in 
such fashion as to catch the full 
strength of the wind. These sheets 
are called sails. It is necessary to 
have one large sheet and a few smaller 
ones all arranged and hung so that 
they catch the wind at all angles. 

Sails may be rigged on any kind of 
boat that is fitted with mast and 
rudder. The direction of the boat is 
decided by the rudder, which is con- 
trolled by a stout pole from the stem. 
This pole, called the tiller, is so fixed to 
the hub of the rudder, that when it is 
moved to the left the rudder moves 
to the right, swaying the boat in that 
direction. 

It matters not from which quarter 
the wind blows, by the aid of the tiller a 
boat may be turned in any course. The 
sailing man who sits in me helm must 
be wary of the motions of the boom ; 
for when the edge of the sail is swung 
to the wind, and the sails are** sliak^»^ 
this process — known as tacldiigr4b 
likely to result in ,the sweeping over- 
board of any one who happens to sts^ 
in the way of the swing^ boom. ' 

Of the boats which are used : for 
pleasurable sailing the swiftest, ^ 
at the same time the most pleaaaiii 
in its management, n tfaa 
Sailing yachts are built with 
( tionally deep keels, and^alMdvr w 
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Witfi such immense space of canvas 
for the wind to play upon, a yacht 
would be utterly blown over but 
for the heavy heel. Even with such 
weight as ballast •a yacht, before a 
strong wind, frequently has its mast 
sent well over to leeward, so that the 
top sail almost touches the water. 
One of the most important rules to be 
adhered to in sailing is the avoidance of 
“ broaching to." To " broach to " 
is to present the side instead of the 
head of the yacht to the waves. The 
allowing of a boat to be put in such a 
position may result in sei^us conse- 
quences no less disastrous than the 
vessel getting swamped. Another rule 
to be borne in mind in sailing is that 
moving about recklessly in the boat is 
fraught with danger. No one should 
ever try to manage a yacht unaccom- 
panied by an experienced sailor, and 
in all cases the beginner should be 
guided by the man of experience. 

MOTOR-BOATING 

The charm of boating in motor- 
launches chiefly consists in the fact 
that machinery supplies the motive 
power and that a very fine speed is 
attained with but little manual labour. 

Motor-boats are driven by steam or 
petrol or electricity, the engines being 
deep in the hold of the vessel. The 
motor boat is built in various sixes, 
but is generally of about the capacity 
of a good-sized skiff. To the class of 
motor-boats may be added the hydro- 
plane, a boat which in shape is like 
a rectangular box. The weight of 
the motor in the stern keeps that part 
of the boat well under water, whilst 
the fore part is clear above the surface. 
The hydroplane is capable of very 
high speed, and is used for racing pur- 
poses. 

FISHING 

Fishing in the sea is entirely different 
from river fishing or lake fishing. 
The rod is not used as much in sea 
fishing, and the line is of greater thick- 
ness ztOkVL the fresh water line. It is 
St^t as whipcord, and the baits used 
are pieces of .f^resh-caught fish, mussel, 
crab and lug worm. When a bite 
ie observed tpe line is hauled up by 
a quick but steady hand-over|^nd 


movement. Sea fishing as a sport 
should best be conducted from a boat 
or jetty head, where the fisherman 
has a position directly over fairly deep 
water, enabling him to drop the line 
perpendicularly. 

Lake and River Fishing is quite 
another kind of sport. The angler 
must have a far more elaborate equip- 
ment than is necessary for sea fishing. 
The first essential is a rod, of length 
varying from 12 feet to 20 or 30 feet. 
Attached to the butt end of the rod, 
which is made of some light, strong 
wood such as hazel, ash or hickory, 
is a brass reel called the winch. About 
this reel is wound a length of cord 
which is carried to the point of the 
rod’^hfough tiny eyelets. At the end 
of the cord or " line " (which may be 
let out or pulled in by the winch at 
will) is fixed the hook, to which is 
attached the " bait." 

The angler chooses his bait, either of 
worm, paste or fly, according to the 
kind of fish he intends to seek. 

All baits, both artificial and natural, 
should first fall gently into the water 
before any part of the line touches it ; 
nor should any more of the line than 
can be avoided ever lie on the surface 
of the water. In float angling tW^- 
line should be two or three feet longer 
than the rod in river fishing and as 
much shorter for standing waters. In 
the former, cast the bait under-hand 
as high as possible up :he stream; 
let it be carried down as far as the rod 
and line will permit with the angler 
following it, and then let him, as he 
removes, cast it up again. In a pond 
angle near where the cattle go to drink. 
Places where there are old stumps of 
trees or weeds harbour fish in great 
numbers. When a good fish is struck 
the rod should be kept bent. The 
strength of the rod or line for " land- 
ing " the fish should not be depended 
upon, but the " net ” should be re- 
sorted to. In fly-fishing the line may 
^ 2 touched sometimes to draw 
fish nearer. 

Tlokllng is the art of catching fish by 
groping for them in streams, without 
the use of rod or line. The angler 
wadps into the water and cuts off 
the trout's retreat by building barri- 
cades or placing other stones arouhd 
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the one under which the fish hides. 
He then feels with both hands until 
he touches his capture. A slight 
pressure against the body of the fish 
is increased until trout is close against 
the stone, when it is gripped and 
brought out. 

SWIMMING 

Swimming is the propelling of one- 
self in water. The first thing to learn 
in swimming is to float. Floating is 
quite a natural action and is accom- 
plished by first wading into water 
just above waist depth. The body 
is then bent backwards, bringing the 
swimmer on to his back. He then 
throws out his legs, heels ti^eyier, 
stiffly. The head is thrown wen t^ck, 
and the arms, wide apart above the 
head, with the palms of the hands held 
open and flat under the water. Pro- 
gress through the water may b&made 
by paddling gently with the hands, 
keeping the arms well against the body. 
To swim on the back the bather should 
pull the ^et up together to the body 
and then kick outwards, bringing them 
together again with the legs stiff. This 
action pursued sends the swimmer 
^long. head foremost, at a fair pace, 
o increase his speed, the swimmer may 
use the hands and arms to advantage. 
He lifts both arms simultaneously from 
the water and throws them back- 
wards behind his head. The hands 
cut the wafer sideways and are then 
pulled up to the thighs just below the 
surface, the palms turned bodywards. 

Swimming Strokes.— The motions 
of a swimmer through the water are 
described as strokes of which the most 
easffy acquired and generally used is 
the ** breast stroke." To accom- 
plish this stroke the swimmer first 
stands in his depth in the water and 
brings his hands forward to the chin, 
palms together. At the same time as 
he makeshis next move in the "stroke,'* 
thrusting his arms out before him with 
the hands still together, he kicks his 
legs out horizont^y with his body, 
which he throws foAirard upon the 
water. Then, turning his hands with 
the palms sljghtly inclined outwards, he 
brings them back till the armf are 
horicontal with the shoulders, at the 
same time bringing in the heels together 


as he drops the elbows. He thus fetches 
the hands up to the chin in the same 
position as at the beginning of the stroke. 
The head is kept upright, and well 
back throughout tiff; stroke, the breath 
being expelled as the hands are thrust 
out and inhaled during the gathering 
up of legs and arms. The strokes 
should be continued regularly, the 
breathing consistently, and thus pro- 
gress is made. 

The Side Stroke.— This stroke is at- 
tained by the swimmer pushing tlie 
one shoulder (for illustration, say the 
left), forwLrd, and shooting the left 
hand straight out in front of the head 
and pulling the water to him, whilst 
with the other hand he urges the water 
away from him. Greater speed may 
be attained with a side stroke in which 
an overhand movement is employed. 
The swimmer is on his side (the left) 
and he kicks out strongly, while his 
hands meet palms together beside his 
face. With a quick motion, he thrusts 
the left hand out to the full length of 
the arm, at the same time drawing the 
right hand, scoop fashion, through the 
water towards the hips. The left hand 
is then drawn in to the body as the right 
arches out of the water, and is brought 
to meet the left at the face to begin the 
next stroke. 

The Hand-o?er«Hand Stroke is one 

in which both hands play alternately 
the function of the right in the side 
stroke. Between the motions of each 
hand the legs are kicked out as in the 
breast stroke, the body being in the 
same position. 

The Trudgeen Stroke is the one 
adopted and favoured by most pro- 
fessional swimmers. In form, it re- 
sembles the hand-over-hand with 
this difference : the face is kept under 
water, and taken out to inhale breath 
between alternate strokes, the breath ^ 
being expelled during the trudge. Tht 
arms, too are kept {lentand have more 
of a circular movement than in 
hand-over-hand. Once the atrimmtf 
has control of his movements he is able 
to adapt and vaiy innumerable strokes, 
either on back, breast, or side. 

DIVING 

Diving, which in the gport d swim* 

* ming simply means the act of ehtfgihg. 
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the water suddenly or precipitately, is 
practised in two main forms : head first 
or feet foremost. Let it be supposed 
that the diving novice is already a 
competent swimmei? He is standing 
at the edge of a pool or upon a diving 
board in a swimming bath, a platform 
erected a few feet above the water. 
The swimmer is about to take a 
** header.” The arms are outstretched 
above the head, hands with palms to- 
gether. Legs arc held tightly together, 
the heels touching, the toes apart. 
Bending the knees, but keeping the 
body erect, the swimmer sflRngs for- 
ward, throwing the feet backwards 
with the toes turned up. The action 
is guided by will as much as by muscu- 
lar energy, and the swimmer will find 
that he naturally enters the water at a 
spot which he has marked with his eye, 
provided it is within reasonable dis- 
tance from the diving board. The 
moment the hands touch the water, 
the fingers are bent upwards towards 
the surface, and the wrists turned 
again, with the palms flat. The spine 
too is bent back and upwards. The 
legs are kept stiffly posed through the 
whole action. This brings the swim- 
mer to the surface in a floating — ^face — 
downwards position. He then strikes 
out in any stroke he likes^ lifting his 
head above the water the while. The 
swimmer must, above all, remember 
to keep his body stiff and to throw his 
legs well up behind him on the spring, or 
he falls in a doubled up position, result- 
ing in most irritating consequences. 

Of course there are many ways of 
holding the hands at the dive, such as 
locking the thumbs and keeping palms 
faced outwards. The essential is that 
the hands cut the water for the head, 
especially in the case of high diving. 
The len, too, may be thrown out loosely, 
provide they are kept well up at the 
spring, but the neat and clean dive is 
accomplished by fiie stiff limb and 

In the jump dive, i.e. entering the 
water feet forenK>st, the action is that 
of the ordinary land jump, and is best 
practised in the f^ttitude of attention 
gained when oi&e in the air. The 
swimmer keeping this attitude will find 
bottom in verjT ' 4 eep water, when he 
may easily rise, and suddenly, ly 


springing up or bouncing from the 
impact. To keep near the surface in the 
jump dive, the swimmer, as his feet 
touch the water, doubles up his legs 
under him and puts out his arms hori- 
zontally to the shoulders. By such an 
action he may be able to effect a jump 
dive without even getting his head 
immersed. Like swimming strokes, the 
styles of diving may be varied and 
adopted according to the swimmer's 
taste. Once he gets the principle of 
the dive well controlled he is able to 
invent all kinds of trick diving, which 
is one of the most pleasant phases in 
the sport of swimming. 

WA11E311 POLO 

Water polo is a game played in the 
waiter with a ball similar in shape and 
size to an Association football. 

The game is played by seven aside, 
and the object is to score goals. A 
goal is scored by a player hurling 
the ball into the net at either end of 
the ” field of play,” which is ‘^usually 
about 20 yards in length. 

The method of lifting and hurling the 
ball from the water is difficult of 
acquirement. The player places hism 
hand upon the top of the floating ball 
and presses it downwards. The ball 
is pressed down behind the swimmer, 
who then turns his hand — away from the 
body— bringing it under the ball, which 
at once rises to the surface. In its rise, 
it is held and guided by the hand and is 
brought to the shoulder, when the hand 
is forced upwards, hurling the ball in the 
direction required. 

RIDING 

The retaining of one’s seat upon the 
back uf a horse in motion — either in 
saddle or without — ^is an art that de- 
pends more upon balance than grip. 
It is well to practise riding without 
saddle first, then later with saddle, and 
las., of all with saddle and stirrups 
attached. The rqjns which the rider 
takes in either hand serve as much as 
a support to him as a guiding force to 
the animal. These are held between 
the fingers with a light pull upon the 
J^orse’s mouth. When the equestrian 
wishes to turn to the right, an> 
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extra furce urged upon the right reiu» 
by a turn of the wrist or twist of a 
finger, will make the horse go to a right 
direction. And so with the left. A 
left pressure turns the animal in the 
direction so desired. The arms are 
held so that from the elbows to the 
hand the arm is horizontal, the elbows 
touching the body. The rider must 
not stand in the stirrups nor depend 
entirely for his support either upon 
them or upon the reins. The muscles 
of his body must not be strained, 
but allowed to lie easily and naturally 
and lissom.*’ The heels of the rider 
should be in a perpendicular line with 
shoulders and elbows. The legs must 
not be shifted, but as little a^p^pssiblc, 
from that position. The small of the 
back is slightly hollowed, the head 
and shoulders held back and erect, 
the chest forward, and the whole 
body balanced naturally, it2 motion 
swayed by the movements of the hips 
which are ruled by the promptings of 
the anipial on which he is mounted. 

For lady riders, specially built sad- 
dles are used. They are fitted with 
** lower *' and ' ‘ upper ” crutches. The 
rider places her right leg over the upper 
' crutch, with the left foot in the stirrup. 
Her chief weight is upon the right leg 
and she sits squarely in the saddle. 
The only occasion when she may 
** stand ** in the stirrup is when going 
at a trotting pace. 

POLO 

Polo is a game of four aside, played 
on ponies in the open field, and is 
one of the oldest games in history, al- 
though played in this country only some 
fifty years. An advantage is gained by 
one side over the other when a wooden 
ball, about twice the size of a cricket 
ball, is driven through the goal post 
by means of curve-headed mallets. 
In many respects the principles of the 
game of polo resemble those of foot- 
^ball and hockey. 

The goals are usually 250 yards 
apart. The ** bask line ** is one 
drawn across the width of the ground 
at the ei^tremity of each end of it. Two 
posts are fixed 8 yards apart in the 
centre ci the back line. Thepdsts vary 
in height from 10 to 12 feet» and ea<^ 
is sunoounted with a flag. The line 


between the posts is called the goal 
line. The " 30 yards line ** is drawn 
in front of, and parallel to, each back 
line, and 30 yarejg from it. The '* cen- 
tre line” is drawn across the ground 
dividing it into halves. The players 
take the numbers, 1, 2, 3, and 4, and 
arrange themselves on either side of the 
centre line, each number facing his 
opponent of the same number. The 

number 4*s ” or ” backs ** ride 
behind the three other players, and 
about 10 or 15 yards nearer the goal 
line. 

The Hour of play is divided into 
” chukkers ** of 10 minutes each, with an 
interval of 3 minutes at the end of each 
period. At half time — the end of the 
third period — the interval is 5 minutes. 

TRICK-RIDING 

Trick-riding is practised on horses 
and ponies bare-backed by Only 
experienced riders. The horse must 
be thoroughly broken in and used to 
its rider. Sometimes the sport is 
indulged in with the horse bridleless. 
The rider runs beside the horse, which 
is travelling at a fair canter, and 
leaps on to its back, gaining a stand- 
ing position. All sorts of pranks 
may be played during a canter or 
trot, and the practice makes a good 
gymnastic exercise; but this sport is 
practically confined to professional 
performers. 

Ring Tilting is a game where a ring 
a few inches in diameter is hung upon 
a hook with the point facing in the 
direction in which the horse is run- 
ning. The rider gallops up swinging 
a sword or singlestick, and attempts to 
lift the ring on the point of his we^n. 
If he merely knocks the ring on its 
perch he makes no score. Rut when 
he carries off the ring, which if caught 
properly slides down his uplifted arm, 
he scores one ]^oint. 

Tent Pegging is a game in the 
rider carries a sharp-pointed a|t4' 
lance. He gallqps towards a of 
the kind used mr the fiidng of tent 
ropes— which is fixed into th# gr^od 
very firmly in a alopijig 
With his laim he idnui .sml 
at the object, and*U 
^rrectly, puUs the 
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and carries it off affixed to the end of 
his lance. 

The Turk’s Head makes excellent 
sport for fast anj sure riders, at the 
same time giving good cutlass exer- 
cise. A number of dummy heads are 
fixed on poles about 6 feet in height. 
The poles are arranged in a line paral- 
lel to the direction in which the rider 
travels. Sometimes a double line of 
poles is arranged, the rider galloping 
between. His object is to slash off 
as many ” heads as he can in one 
ride through the army ^ poles. As 
be starts his gallop, the rider swings 
and drives and thrusts with a cutlass, 
which exercise is put to practical use 
when he meets the dummies. Left 
and right, cut and thrust, he slashes 
at the heads, his score being a kind of 
capitation count according as the num- 
ber of heads he entirely separates 
from their fixtures. 

Lemon Cutting is a good test of 
swordsmanship. A number of lemons 
are suspended by string from posts 
and arranged in a straight line. The 
posts are about twenty yards apart 
and the lemons suspended about six 
feet from the ground. The rider 
gallops along the line of posts and cuts 
the lemons in two with his sword. 
He scores according to the number of 
lemons he cuts. Tliese four branches 
of horsemanship are very popular in 
the army. 

ARCHERY 

Archery is the art of shooting with 
the bow and arrow. The bow, made 
of light wood, is in appearance a 
long cane of which the ends are pulled 
together by a stout cord, thus forming 
an implement of the shape of a seg- 
ment of a circle. The arrows, gener- 
ally made of ash, are pointed at the 
one end, and have at the other end a 
head of feathers fixed. Of the many 
modes of quittii^^ the arrow from the 
bow, the best and most generally used 
is the following 

The bow string is drawn back with 
the first and second fingers only, the 
head of the arrow being lightly held 
between t!£se fingers. The balls of 
the fingers cling to the string, the 
fitter tiw slightly bent inwar^. 
ne thumb, which takes no part in me 


operation, is held out straight away 
from the string and the arrow. The 
bowstring should be released without 
a jerk. The more steadily it is 
released and the more firmly the bow 
is held, the more safely is assured a 
straight and a long hit. 

For archery matches, targets are 
placed from between 50 and 100 
yards from the scratch point where 
the bowman stands. Targets are 
generally about 4 ft. in diameter, 
having in the centre a gilt patch a 
few inches across. Surrounding this 
centre piece, or bull’s eye, are rings 
painted in brightly coloured hues. 
According to the arrangement of the 
col^^i^s, the scores to each player are 
counted. The winner is the one 
who gets his arrows in with the highest 
score in the aggregate. For instance, 
g counts when an arrow hits the bull ; 
6 fo : a red, 7 for a blue, and so on 
according as the rings are remote 
from the centre. 

The weight of a ” bow pull ” should 
average about 30 to 4a ibs ; but 
for shooting greater distances bows 
sometimes have a pull of 60 lbs. 

BADMINTON 

Badminton, a game played with 
one or two aside, is in many respects 
akin to tennis, except that the 
tennis ball is replaced by a shuttlecock. 
The bats, too, are rounder in shape and 
fitted with long handles. The game 
is very simple, consisting of hitting 
the shuttlecock over a net — placed 
between the opposing players — and 
back again. The ground is marked 
out similarly to a tennis court. Four 
is the best and most generally selected 
number of players. Each player holds 
a bat or battledore, and one, who is 

- the time called the server, throws 
by hand or bounces from his bat the 
shuttlecock into the opponent's court, 
server's court and receiver's court 
being diagonally opposite. The op- 
ponent hits the shuttlecock back, and 
if he fail it^counts a score to him. 
Should the ^uttlecock fall into the 
wrong court on serving, it counts 
a score to the server and he falls out 
of* play, not returning in that same 
round. His partner then serves, and 
when he is out the round is completed. 
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and all players return to a new service. 
When a player fails to take the 
shuttlecock or to hit it back over the 
net. he is out of the round. A game 
is 1$ points, the scores being counted 
in the following scheme : one for a 
miss ; one for striking below the net ; 
one for falling out of bounds ; one for 
hitting the net or posts ; one for taking 
the shuttlecock by hand instead of 
by the battledore during the course 
of play. If a player touches his dress 
with battledore or shuttlecock he 
forfeits a score. When both sides 
stand in score at 13 points, the scoring 
side may choose to " set five,” that 
is, to add five points to be played for, 
making the winning score 18 instead 
of 15. When sides are ”14* all” 
th^ may be allowed to ” set three.” 

The winners are the side scoring 
the fewer points. 

BASEBALL ' 

Established and played to a great 
extent in America, where it is recog- 
nized as t^e national sport, Baseball 
is a game which in principle is an ex- 
tensive elaboration of the English 
game of rounders. It is played 9 
aside on a diamond-shaped ground, and 
positions of players are best seen 
as indicated in the following diagram— 

The distance from the home base, 
to the pitcher is about 60 feet. The 
implements used in the game are a 
hard white bitU, a little less in weight 
than a cricket ball, and clubs of about 
30 to 36 inches in length, which have 
the one end thickened and weighted in 
the form of an elongated knob. 

The pitcher bowls the ball to a bats- 
man of the opi)osing side standing at 
the home base. One man of the ” in ” 
side plays at a time, whilst all the 
”oat” side are distributed over the 
field as shown in diamm. The pitcher 
has to bowl the ball so that it passes 
over the home plate— a white pad 
fixed into the surface of the ground— 
at €ny height between the batsman’s 
knee and shoulder. The ball is given 
a swerve in the air aofi is sent at a 
terrific speed. Should the batsman 
fail to hit any one out of three conse- 
cutive b^ he is out, and cannot bat 
again in that innings. But if he nits 
it, he runs to the ist base, and stays 


there. If the ball has been fielded 
from his hit and is used to touch him 
as he runs from one base to the other, 
he is ” out.” So each batsman plays 
through the gamef the one passing 
from base to base until he gets home, 
when it is counted one point to his 
individual score, and the side that 
scores the higher number of points 
w ins the game. When the pitcher has 
succeeded in getting three of the men 
out, the innings must be concluded. A 
batsman may take advantage of the 
pitcher who sometimes stands on his 
plate and etiakes merely a motion to 
bowl. Then the players may attempt 
to run from one base to another. The 
catcher is guarded over the face with a 
steel mask and wears a big padded glove 
known as the mith. All fielders wear 
miths of lesser size and all the players 
have their clothes padded thickly to 
enable them to slide along the ground 
on endeavouring to gain a base before 
they are touched out. The game is 
much faster than English cricket, and 
lends itself to more excitement. 

The game of baseball differs materi- 
ally from any English game in the 

Catcher. 

e 
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matter o! management. It may be 
superintended and adjudicated upon 
by either one or two umpires. Wlien 
two umpires are used the one stands 
somewhere near th8 home base, be- 
hind the catcher, and gives his judg- 
ment upon fair or foul balls and upon 
players running in to that base. A 
second umpire stands somewhere in 
the field where he may have control of 
all movements towards the other bases. 
When only one umpire is used, he 
stands near the home base, and decides 
on all points. 

NET-BALL 

In principle, the game of net-ball 
very closely resembles football in 
that the winning side is the one which 
scores the more goals, or, in the 
terminology of the game, “ finds the 
more nets.’* The opposing players 
number eleven aside, and the field is 
divided into spaces over each of which 
one player aside has guard. The ball 
used is generally a large indiarubber 
one or a small football, one that 
bounces weU, and is not too heavy. 
Between the goal posts, fixed at each 
end of the field (which is not as long 
as a football field), is a ring about two 
or three feet in diameter suspended 
a few feet from the ground. Behind 
each ring hangs a net, and the ball 
must be pitched into that net to score 
a goal. 

At the beginning of the game the 
referee takes the baU and bounces it. 
On the rebound it is caught by a player 
into whose ” space ” the ball bounces. 
That player throws it to another of his 
own side, who in turn throws it to yet 
another. So, the ball is sent down 
the field towards the opposing goal. 

It is the object of the defenders to try 
and get the ball on a throw, either as 
it bounces or during its flight in the 
air. The defenders then become at- 
tackers, and thev ^ss the ball one 
to the other until one of their oppon- 
ents succeeds in capturing the ball. 
The rules as to the ball being in or out 
^^lay are much the same as in foot- 

A variation of this game is called 
** basket-ball,*lsand is so termed when 
played amongst girls. It is practically^ 


the same game as net- ball, but is 
played with any number aside. 

PUSH-BALL 

The game of push-ball is played 
with a large inflated, leather-cased 
ball, measuring from 4 to 6 feet in 
diameter. The players are eight aside, 
and the object of the game is to score 
goals by pushing the ball over the 
goal lines at each end of a field about 
1 00 yards long. The game is played 
in four periods of 10 minutes each, and 
an interval of 3 minutes between each 
period. At the beginning of a game 
the captain of the team winning the 
toss decides whether his side will push 
off or defend. A team pushing off 
may li& up against the ball, or they 
may take it 15 yards away from 
centre field and play for a flying start. 
The ball is considered to be in play 
when ^oth sides touch it. The ball 
is advanced in a series of three pushes, 
and if they succeed in advancing 10 
yards they are entitled to another 
three pushes. They may still retain 
possession of the ball until the defen- 
ders succeed in confining the total 
advances within 10 yards. Goals are 
scored by the ball being pushed over 
the goal line at any point. If pushtfV* 
over between the posts, it counts 3 
points : if anywhere else on the Une, 
and within bounds, it counts 2 points. 
When a goal is scored, the ball is next 
pushed off by the side agfinst whom 
the score was made. At the termina- 
tion of a period, the referee marks 
the spot where the ball was last in 
play, and on resuming the game the 
push off is made by the team la^t 
having possession of the ball. 

A player may use his strength uppn 
the brll in any manner he chooses, ahd 
fouls are counted for unnecessary 
roughness. Fouls are penalixed by 
10 yards loss of territory. 

The winning side is the one with the 
greater number of points — not goal^ 
to its credit. For instance, a s^ 
scoring three post goals beats a side 
scoring four lino goate, as that means 
9 points to 8 points. 

BATTLEDORE 

Battledore is a game which enjoyi 
the not quite unique distinction qi 
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being able to be played by one person 
alone/ The only necessaries for the 
game are an open space, a battledore 
and a shuttlecock. In addition, of 
course, must be added agility and skill 
on the part of the player. 

The object of the game is to keep 
the shuttlecock hopping upon the 
battledore, a score being recorded for 
every consecutive hop. 

When two or more players join in the 
game, the shuttlecock is hit from one 
to the other, the player who misses 
to take and return falling out of play. 

The player who is left in the game 
continues, when the others have 
dropped out. to bounce the shuttle- 
cock as long as he can with the object 
of breaking his opponents’ previous 
records in the matter of points scored 
in a former game. When two or more 
are playing, the striker hits the shuttle- 
cock as high and as far as he can so 
that his opponent may have td run to 
catch it before it reaches the ground. 

BOWL9 

Bowls is an old English game 
played on a lawn, with large wo^en 
bam known as bowls. The bowls 
are made so that one part is less 
nr..unded than the other. Into this 
flattened surface is embedded a small 
weight called the bias. In bowling, 
the biased side should be held inwards 
and the bowls are aimed to the right 
or left of thr object they are intended 
to reach, the bias causing them to take 
an indirect course. On the rounded 
side of the bowls ivory spots are 
inlaid with a view to distinguishing 
one ball from another. The bowls are 
marked in pairs ; that is, each pair 
has one, two, three or four spots on the 
rounded surface and the pairs are 
respectively allotted to the players in 
the order in which they come upon the 
Rawing of lots. When the players 
number four, sides can be played, 
partners playing alternately. The first 
pkyer is selected by lot and he takes 
a small ball — much smaller than, 
and a different colour from the 
l)Owl8 — ^knovm as the jack, and bowls 
it as far as he chooses from the 
mark where the players stand. This 
mark is called the hob. WheiS the 
Jack has come to rest, the first player ( 


bowls one ball after it, trying to get 
as near as possible to it. His oppon- 
ent then bowls a ball from the hob 
towards the jack. If he can, he knocks 
the first player’seball away from the 
jack, or gets nearer to the object. 
The first player’s partner then plays 
a ball and he is followed by the second 
player's partner. Then the first plays 
his remaining bowl and so on until all 
have had their turn. When all the 
players have bowled, they go to the 
other end of the green where the jack 
stands and count their points. All 
the bo^is- are measured from the 
jack. This rule applies even though 
t!ie jack may have been struck and 
shifted from its first position by any of 
the players. 

A game usually consists of twenty- 
one points up, and the points are 
counted by the nearest bowls to the 
jack. The side that has the nearest 
bowl counts one, two, three or four 
points, as the case may be, according 
to the accuracy of their aim. If two 
bowls of one side were nearer than any 
bowl on the other side, for instance, 
two points would be counted, and if 
their opponents supplied the next 
nearest ball, the counting would stop. 

Pointshaving been counted, the play- 
ers then bowl back over the green as 
before, and so on during their pleasure. 

Of the rules of the game the most 
important are : bowls must be delivered 
by an underhand throw ; all players 
must start with one foot behind the 
hob. If a player fail to send his bow] 
more than six yards from the hob 
he is allowed a second throw. 

The players need not necessarily 
takes sides. Each may play for his 
own interest and count 1^ points to 
himself. 

COURSING 

Coursing is one of the most populaf 
of winter sports with farmers and 
country gentlemen, and is the term 
applied to the hunting of hares by 
greyhounds. In flat Tying districts 
hares are always plentiful, and there 
are few more exl^rating spectacles 
than the coursing of a^mt hare, for 
these animals and the aogf can cover 
a short distance at a gpeea of nMly 
rfifty; miles per hour. At an Organised 
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meeting the hare is driven by beaters 
into the desired piece of land, and 
when some hundred yards from two 
greyhounds the dogs are let loose by a 
leash, which relefised their collars 
simultaneous^. A course is decided 
by points. The dog that is faster up 
to the hare scores hrst, and if quicker 
in turning adds to the number of 
points. The kill is not an important 
part of the course, for often an ex- 
perienced greyhound will outpoint the 
other dog and then allow his opponent 
to kill. 

Rabbit coursing is ano^t^cr branch 
of the sport, but in this case the quarry 
i.s caught beforehand and released 
when required. In rabbit coursing, 
whippets, or greyhounds in miniature, 
are generally used, but meetings are 
held where any breed of dog can 
compete. 

CRICKET 

Cricket, for years now recognized 
as the national game, but now seri- 
ously challenged by association foot- 
ball, is a summer game, and is played 
by eleven a side. The object of each 
side is to score more runs than their 
opponents, and the eleven that makes 
the highest total wins. The game is 
played on an open space of grass of 
any size, and on a convenient place 
two sets of three wickets, pieces of 
wood twenty-seven inches in height, 
are set, twenty-two yards from each 
other. The object of the attacking 
side is to upset these wickets in a 
legitimate way while their opponents 
are batting. Two members of the 
defending side, as the batting side is 
often called, at the beginning of the 
game take their stand at either wicket, 
and while preventing their opponents 
upsetting their wickets or terminating 
their innings in other ways, their 
object is to make runs, i.e. run from 
one wicket to another, passing each 
other on the wa}^. The principal 
members of the attack are called 
bowlers. With a ball not less th>Ti 
five and a half and not more than 
five and three-quarter ounces in weight, 
they endeavour to knock the wickets 
down or evenicnock a bail, two small 
I^ieces of wood placed horizontally on 
the wickets, ^n. The bowlers can 


deliver the ball in any wa,y, either 
overarm or underarm, providing the 
motion of their arm is continuous : 
the ball must not be jerked or thrown. 
The batsmen, as the defending pair 
are called, are armed with a bat not 
more than thirty-eight inches in length 
or four inches and a quarter wide. 
With this weapon they endeavour to 
not only prevent the wickets being 
disturbed, but to hit the ball to such 
a distance that either one or more 
runs may be scored. When one 
player is dismissed, his place is taken 
by another member of his side until 
ten of them have been given “ out,’* 
when the innings terminates, and the 
opposing side takes their turn at the 
wickik^. 

A batsman is dismissed in many 
ways. When “ bowled out ” the 
wickets behind him have been upset 
by the ball sent straight from the 
bowlerf When ** caught out ” the 
batsman has hit the ball into the air, 
and it has been caught by one of the 
opposing side before it has, touched 
the ground. When given out “leg 
before wicket ” the batsman’s leg has 
prevented the ball hitting the wicket. 
When “ run out ” the batsman has 
failed to reach one of the wickefl^ 
when attempting to make runs, before 
one or more of the opposing side have 
gathered the ball and knocked the 
wicket down. “ Stumped out ” is the 
term of dismissal when a butsman has 
not had his foot in the batting crease, 
when the member of the opposing side 
behind the wicket has stopped the 
ball and touched the wicket with it. 

There are two creases at each wicket, 
the bowling crease and the popping 
crease. The bowling crease is in a 
line with the stumps, and the popping 
crease parallel with it ; and both are 
eight feet eight inches in length, and 
are marked on the grass with a white 
substance. When in position to re- 
ceive the ball the batsman usually has 
one foot on the bowler’s side of the 
popping crease and the other betwein 
the two creases* When the batsman 
is running he has to ground his bat 
inside the popping crease before the 
ball is returned to the wicket he is 
running to, or else he is “ run out.” 
The bowling crease is to regulate the 
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place where the bowler delivers the 
ball from. He can bowl from any 
place behind the wicket, but at the 
moment of delivery must not have 
both feet in front of the crease. He 
bowls six successive balls from one 
end, a number that is called an ** over.** 
Then another bowler at the other 
end bowls an over, but no bowler is 
allowed to deliver two overs in suc- 
cession. If the bowler fails to have 
one foot behind the bowling crease 
when he is delivering the ball, the 
umpire calls ** no ball,** and that 
delivery does not count in the over, 
but the batsman can score runs by 
means of a hit from that delivery, and 
cannot be given out unless he is ** run 
out.** When the bowler ^ails•*^^B de- 
liver the ball within the confines of 
the creases the umpire calls ** wide,** 
and as in the case of a ** no ball *' one 
run is counted to the side that is 
batting. There are two umpires, and 
these take up positions near the 
wickets according to which end the 
ball is being bowled. The umpires 
are sole judges of fair or unfair play, 
of the fitness of the ground, the 
weather, and the light for play ; all 
disputes are determined by them, and 
IPthey disagree the actual state of 
things continues. The fieldsmen or 
fielders, as the other members of the 
attacking side are called, other than 
the bowler and the wicket-keeper, do 
not have ^o take up any specified 
position in the field, but are placed 
according to the requirements of the 
bowler, who as often as not knows 
where the ball is most likely to be hit. 
When a run is made it is put down 
on a scoring book to the credit of 
that particular player and the side he 
represents. Sometimes he may hit 
the ball so far that he scores from it 
two or three or four runs, and hits are 
vety often made and "run for 6.*' 
The side that scores the most runs 
wins the game. To the score of 
ryjis '* hit up *’ are added points gained 
through running " byes,** " wides,*' 
and *^no balls.” * 

Again, if the ball be lost, six runs ar^ 
allowed to the striker, though, if 
more than six have be<n run before 
the ball is declared lost, all runs Should 
be counted to the credit of the player. 


If the game be not played out, it is 
decided either on the first innings, or 
is drawn. In the case where one side 
has the advantage in runs over the 
other which has pldyed its two innings, 
the playing side may not put in all 
their men, but declare the game theirs 
by so many runs and as many wickets 
as stand. 

CROQUET 

Croquet is a game played by two or 
more persons on an oblong-shaped lawn 
of short grass, with wooden balls 
of divers colours and long-handled 
mallets. A croquet lawn may be of 
any convenient size. No particular 
measurement is perfectly essential. 
The general size is about lOO feet long 
and 65 feet wide. At each end of the 
ground is fixed a peg, called respec- 
tively the " starting ** and " turning ** 
peg. Each player takes a mallet and 
strikes his ball with the aim of rolling 
it through a certain iron hoop or arch. 
Of these arches or hoops there are 
seven in all, placed at regular intervals 
diametrically and diagonally to the 
boundaries of the ground. A player's 
object is to send his ball from the 
starting peg through various hoops 
until it arrives at the turning peg, 
when the player changes his direction 
and makes for other hoops. Having 
conquered all the hoops he returns to 
the starting peg. The first player to 
return to the starting peg, having done 
all the hoops, is the winner of a game. 

This would be all fairly simple to 
accomplish but for the fact that one 
player is allowed to hinder his oppon- 
ent by ** croqueting ’* it. To " cro- 
quet ” an opi^nent’s ball the player, 
when his turn comes, hits it lightly 
with his own and then places his 
against it. He may now strike his 
in order to reach a point of advantage 
to himself whilst he " dismisses ” liis 
opponent's ball fer from the hoop for 
which he was playing. A player is 
said to be " wired when a ball is $0 
placed against a hoop that it cannot 
pass through. That means to the 
player really the loss of a stroke, since 
the ball must be hit llway from the 
hoop before the pl|yef can pass 
>thi^ugh rightfully. 
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When a player passes through a hoop 
successfully he is allowed another 
turn ; and so when he “ croquets ** 
or hits a peg. A player who fails to 
pass through the fvst hoop at the 
first attempt takes his ball up and 
awaits until his turn comes round 
after the others have played. A 
player may croquet any number of 
balls consecutively, but he may not 
croquet the same ball twice in succes- 
sion, without first sending his own ball 
through the next hoop in order. 

When a player has passed through 
all the hoops he is not coiaoelled to 
eg at the starting point and so end 
is game. He may at will hit his ball 
anywhere on the ground, or croquet 
and so impede the progress of his 
opponents. He is then called a 
" rover.” Roving is only of advan- 
tage to a player when he is one of a 
side and uses his turn to help a partner 
through hoops not yet passed by that 
partner's ball. A side wins a game 
when all its partners, or the majority 
of them, are home before a same 
number of the opposing side partners. 

The balls are coloured, each in a 
different hue, and every player ad- 
heres to the colour allocated to him 
at the commencement of the game. 
To indicate more clearly the progress 
of the game, each player takes with 
him a” clip ” of the same colour as his 
ball# This clip is attached to the 
hoop through which his ball has next 
to pass. 

The game may be made to last as long 
as the players care to hold off from 
the home peg. 

When a ball is malletted it must be 
done by a fair hit, and not ” pushed.” 
To push a ball is a foul and disqualifies 
the foul player's turn. 

FIVES 

Fives is a game full of vigour and 
dash and needing only a small india- 
rubber or tennis baH, that bounces 
well, as the indispensable implement. 

The game is played against a clea. 
wall, having no projections upon it, 
and being fronted by a level piece of 
ground. Two players are necessary 
at least, though as many as there is 
room for may min and make side 
play purely vx individual succ^s. 


The object of the game is to keep the 
ball bounding and rebounding between 
ground and wall. This is done by the 
players hitting at the ball with the open 
palm of the hand. 

Upon the wall a rectangle, of dimen- 
sions chosen by the players, is drawn, 
having for its base the ground line of 
the wall. A considerable space is 
marked out, also upon the ^ound. 
Balls that fall without these lines are 
not counted in the game. 

At the commencement of the game 
the players stand in a line facing the 
wall. They are arranged, if in sides, 
with partners alternately. One player 
throws the ball against the wall. 
When the ball rebounds and either 
bcfore^i after it is allowed to touch 
the ground, a player of the opposite 
side strikes it with the palm of his 
hand against the wall again. Then 
the first side repeats the operation and 
so on ui^il some one misses it, when a 
point is called to the other side than 
that of the faulting player. 

As the players get brisker ai?d more 
vigorous in their movements the ball, 
is hit against the wall at all angles, 
rebounding in the same manner, and 
the game becomes a spirited and 
exciting exercise. ^ 

FOOTBALL 

Football, as a game, has become the 
national winter sport of Great Britain. 
It is a game, played ac<iording to 
different codes, in which a large 
inflated leather-cased ball is struggled 
for, sometimes kicked, sometimes 
carried, by opposing sides, numbering 
either eleven or fifteen, according to the 
code, into the goals of one another's 
keeping. The game is played on an 
open field, marked out by white hues, 
and having fixed at each end a pair of 
upright posts surmounted by a cross 
bar. The codes under which the 
game is played make almost two 
quite separate and distinct games in 
themselves, and shall be consequently 
dealt with. 

The Assooiatitn Code.— The game 
is contested by two sides, each com- 
posed of eleven players who take up 
positions on the field in the following 
order*, goalkeeper, backs (two), half 
y backs (three), forwards (five). The 
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field is divided across the centre by 
a line, in the middle of which a round 
ball, between 27 and 28 inches in cir- 
cumference, is placed. The forwards 
face each other on either side of the 
half line, the other players standing in 
lines of order between them and the 
goal. At a given sign, the centre- 
forward of the side which has not won 
the right to choice of ends kicks the 
ball to one of his partners in the for- 
ward line. The play is then begun, the 
ball being passed by one to the other 
of the players of the same side until it 
is captured by the other side, who 
pass it again amongst themselves. 

At the back of the goal structure 
is affixed a net, into which it is the 
object of the opposing players' to kick 
the ball ; but when it is once over aline 
drawn directly under the bar a goal is 
scored. The ball may not be touched 
by the hands or arms of the players, and 
is propelled entirely by thS feet or 
head, except in the case of the goal- 
keeper, who is permitted to handle 
the bad and throw it or punch it out 
into the field or off the field in defence 
of his goal. 

The field of play, which is from roo 
^to 130 yards in length by 50 to 100 
^^^ards broad, is bounded by lines on 
which the goal posts are fixed, and 
which are called the goal lines ; and 
on the sides of the ground from one 
extremity to the other “ touch lines " 
are dra^n. If kicked behind the 
goal line by an attacking player, the 
ball is declared out of play and is 
brought back into the goal area of 
the side behind whose goal it was 
sent. It is then kicked off again 
into the field and the play resumed. 
But if the ball is kicked behind the 
goal line by a defender of that goal — 
whether intentionally or through acci- 
dent — ^the ball is taken to the corner 
of the field by an attacker and kicked 
into play as near to the goal as possible. 
When the ball goes over the touch line, 

is thrown in by one of the side oppos- 
ing that which kicked it out of play. 

When a goal is ^ored, the ball is 
brought back to the half line and 
kicked off as at the beginning of the 
game by the side against whom the 




called, and after an interval tni«sides 
return to the field and change ends,'* 
playing for the concluding 45 minutes 
towards the goals they were defending 
in the first h^. The side which 
scores the higher number of goals is 
adjudged the winner. In the event 
of both sides scoring an equal number 
of goals or none at all the game is de- 
clared drawn ; and if no goals are re- 
gistered at all, a similar decision is 
arrived at. 

The game is in charge of a referee, 
who follows the ball over the field of 
play, and he is assisted by two lines- 
men, who keep at respective sides of 
the field along the touch lines. 

The goals are upright posts eight 
yards apart, with a bar across the top 
eight feet from the ground. Associa- 
tion football is a very easy game for 
the uninitiated to follow. ** Free 
kicks" arc given to one side when a 
player on the other has handled the 
ball, fouled an opponent by an unfair 
charge, or been adjudged ” offside." 
When a defender handles or fouls inside 
the penalty area, a space eighteen 
yards each side and in the front of 
each goal, a ** penalty kick *' is awarded 
the attacking side. Then the ball is 
placed on a spot twelve yards from 
the goal, and one of the attacking 
side attempts to kick it past the de- 


fending goalkeeper, who stops 
The Rugby Code.— The first 


goal, 
en- 

tial in which the game, as played 
in the Rugby Code, differs from that 
played in the Association Code, is 
that the baU is of oval or egg shaiie. 
Then the number of players is 15 
aside arranged from the goals to the 
half line in the following order : full- 
back, three-quarter backs (four), half 
backs (two), forwards (eight). The 
arrangement of these positions is yet 
again varied in certain methods 
of playing under this code, which shall 
be dealt with later. For the present 
let the game ol rugby, as regularly 

I 


pl^^, be considered. 


kick off '* is made by one of 
the forwards kicking the ball as 
hard as he can up into his opponents’ 
part of the field, 
allowed to handle 


IDIO 019 OppOUCUIA 

Every player is 
the ball, to pick 


goal was scored. At the end of a cip or carry, but not 4 o hit it. 
period of 45 minutes half time iy ** Goals are scored by thi Imll being 
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kicked over the cross-bar, which is ten tackled). Also, a scrummage is made 
feet from the ground. In addition just outside the touch line when a 
to this method of scoring an advantage, player makes a " foul throw.” A foul 
the baU may be '* hiuc^ed down ” by throw is when a player does not throw 
a player anywhere inside his ad versary*s the ball into the field in a straight 
goal line. This score is called a try. line after it has been kicked out of play 

The object of the game is to score into touch, i.e. over the touch line, 
the greater number of points. A ” Free kicks ” are awarded to the 
try counts three points. When a try side against whom fouls are declared 
is secured the ball is brought out into by the referee. A foul may consist of 
the field by the scorers and placed on tackling a man who is out of possession 
a line 25 yards from the goal line, at a of the ball ; or picking the ball up 
spot directly opposite the point at out of the scrummage. A free kick is 
which the try was touifced down, also awarded for “ off side.” A 
The baU is then kicked by one of the player puts himself off side for picking 
scoring side with the intention of up the ball as he runs towards or 
driving it over the cross-bar. If sue- faces his own goal line. If a player 
cessful the three points are increased catchdB^the ball as it falls from a kick, 
to five, the try having been converted a knock-on or a throw-forward by the 
into a goal. After the scoring of a opposite side, and if he simultaneously 
try or goal, tlie play is resumed as digs his heel into the ground marking 
from the start by a kick off, from the the spot where he stood, he is declared 
side against whom the score was to makd^ a ” fair catch ” or a mark, 
counted. The players pick up the and is awarded a ” free kick.” 
ball at every opportunity and run From a free kick or during the course 
with it towards the opposite goal, of running play, a player may. score a 
The defenders of that goal try to catch goal by kicking the ball over the posts., 
the man with the ball — an operation This is frequently done by what is 
which is called tackling. If a man caUed a ” drop kick,” which is made 
with the baU sees he is about to be by letting tlie ball faU from the hands 
tackled and cannot get through the and kicking it as it rebounds. 
defence alone, he ” passes the baU ” punt is made by letting the baU fall 
by throwing it to a partner in a more and kicking it before it touches the 
favoured position. But the ball must ground. 

notice thrown forward. This player, From a drop kick a goal may be 
in his turn, runs with the ball to scored for which four joints are 
another position on the field or passes counted. 

it to yet another partner. As an As in Association, the players change 
alternative to ” pawing ” a player may ends at half time, and the winners are 
kick the ball and his partners follow up those who make the most points, whilst 
and again attempt to secure the baU. a ^aCw is declared if nothing is scored 
A scrummage is formed by the for- or if points are equalized by both sides, 
wards of both sides facing each other Unique Methods. — It was formerly 
and bending down in a group. The the custom for the two half-backs to 
ball is thrown along the ground into play up close to the scrummage, but 
the middle of a scrummage by a half Welsh teams have recently made a 
back. It is then heeled out into the modification in the disposal of their 
field by the players, each side doing its halves. The one half back called the 
utmost to get the>.ball to his own ” inside half,” or '*scrum-worker,” plays 
” backs,*’ who quickly pick it up and close up to the base of the scrummage, 

S ass to each other as they run towardi* whilst his partner stands at some 
tie opposite goal distance away firom the scrum. He 

Scrummages are ^ven for hand-ball is known as the ” outside ” or ” stand 
(hittini;; or punching the ball), for off half.** 

’' forward ** phasing, and for " held By this arrangement the baU, when 
baU ** (that is,i^en a pla3rer is tacUe^ heeled out of the scrum, is transferred 
before he has time to pass ** and^e^.froB the inside to the outside 
baU is thus held by both tackkr and ^ ilt Is maintained that the game is 

* MH 
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rendered more open in its action by 
this method of attack, although it 
may weaken defence in combating 
atl^ from the opposing halves. 

England, Scotland and Ireland cling 
to the $^d method of play, but the 
tendency is growing towards giving 
a trial to the Welsh method, w'hich 
amongst its originators invariably 
proves a success. 

Another alteration in the disposi- 
tion of players has been made by the 
New Zealand players, who use seven 
forwards and eight backs. In the 
scrummage eacli player has his 
allotted place. This makes for defin- 
iteness in the work done in the scrum- 
mage. Two players act clos<j^to the 
base of the scrum. One is a half-back 
and the other is called a wing forward, 
but his duties do not vary from those 
of an “ inside half.** Thus, five men 
are left between the full Ipack and 
the halves, and these are placed in 
positions on the field representing 
three-quarter backs and five-eighths 
backs. 

** The Northern Union Code.— Adopted 
more especially for the use of profes- 
sional Rugby football players, the Nor- 
J^ern Union code was made in tlie form 
m the old Rugby code, but with some 
modifications upon the old rules. 

The first difference is that tlie 
players number 13 instead of 15. The 
size and ^prangement of the field is 
much the same as in the ordinary 
Rugby game. 

There are certain alterations with 
regard to the " Touch ** play which 
demand particular notice. ** When 
the ball or player carrying tlie bail 
touch or cross tlie touch hne, the touch 
judge must stand with flag uplifted 
at the point where the ball or player 
entered touch until a scrummage 
has been formed.** That is, the ball is 
not ** thrown out " as in the usual 
game, but is put into scrum near the 
place where touch •* has been entered. 
Again, when the ball drops directly 
into touch from a luck it is carried 
back again to the place whence it was 
kicked and a scrummage formed there. 
Tbm. it is that the back player under 
the^orthern Union code who succeeds 
best in hjs kicking is the one who can 
man^e w send the ball well down thw 


field so that it drops just in the field 
of play and bounces into touch. 

The linesmen, too. under t^ code, 
have to lend a d^l of assistance to the 
referee in deciding fouls and faulty 
play. In the matter of scoring there 
is this material difference: although 
a try counts, as before, 3 points, a goal 
of whatever kind — from drop kick, 
punt, place or converted — counts only 
2 points. In the case of a converted 
goal the points for that goal count in 
addition to the 3 points for the try. 
There is also a marked difference in the 
play of tlfir half-backs, who remain on 
either side of the scrum until the ball 
is heeled out. This lessens the chances 
of the defending halves obstructing 
the movement and the game is made 
more open. 

It is still a doubtful question, 
though, whether this code is an im- 
provement upon tlie old style, although 
it certainly lends itself to a faster game. 

GOLF 

Golf so far as the rules are concerned 
is simplicity itself : it merely consists 
of getting a small ball into a series of 
holes by hitting it with clubs. The 
game is played over a course usually 
made up of eighteen holes, and the 
distance from the ** tee,'* or the place 
where the players commence again 
after getting the balls into one hole, 
varies to a great extent. In some the 
distance from the tee ** to the hole 
is but 100 yards, and all distances 
from that or even less up to 500 or 
600 yards. Most of the ** holes," as 
the distance is styled, are between 
300 and 400 3^rds in length, but the 
object is variety. On any sort of 
land a course can be laid, but soil that 
is sandy is the best. The clubs used 
by players are numerous. Those used 
by the average player are three wooden 
clubs styled driver," “ brassie," and 

baffie," and five iron dobs, •• deek,” 
** niblick,''* " mid-iron," ** mashie/'and 
" putter." The wooden clubs are used 
for driving the ball as far as the plajres 
is able to do, and the iron dubs, which 
are very different in shape, come into 
use according to the " Ve " oi the ball. 
At the second, third, or fourth ttrolm 
from the tee the green% idkcM^ ^ 
grfien is a flat |occe ol pais some tea 
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or fifteen yards wide, and in the middle with a ball of the same size as that 
of it the hole in which the ball is to used in cricket, and the players propel 
be placed is set. The hole is four and the ball through the medium of a c|ub 
a half inches in diameter, and is lined or stick. The area in which the game 
with tin. The player who gets his is played is much smaller than that of 
ball from the tee to the hole in the a football held, and the goals are also 
fewer number of strokes wins that smaller in size, but the main principles 
hole, and the one who wins most holes are the same, that is, the object of the 
wins the match, except in the case game and the manner of scoring, 
when a big tournament is decided. The hockey stick is very similar 
Then the players compete in pairs, in shape to the golf club, though the 
and the one of all the competitors butt is much larger ; in striking the 
who puts his ball in all the holes in ball a player must not raise the stick 
the fewest number of stj^kes is the above the shoulder, nor is he allowed 
winner. The ball itself is made of to take any part in the game unless the 
india-rubber, with a composite ex- stick be in his hand ; the hockey stick 
terior. To make the game more must be of such size that it will pass 
difficult “ bunkers ” are placed all througJi^a ring two inches in diameter 
over the course in the lino of play, and it must be composed entirely of 
These are usually banks of earth built wood. Unlike football under either 
up to a height of several feet, but code, hockey allows no charging or 
often a “bunker** is naturally sup- collaring of one player by another, 
plied by trees, bushes or ditches. The ganse is usually played for a 
These, of course, handicap the player duration of seventy minutes, though 
to some extent if the ball is driven this period may be increased or dimin- 
into one of these ; but a proficient ished by arrangement between the 
player will cover an eighteen course in captains before the commencement of . 
such a few number of strokes as 70 the game, 
to 75. At first golf is a difficult game 
to play, but considerable progress is LACROSSE 

made by the average player once he The English game of lacrosse w^ 
gets used to the clubs, which are any- imported from Canada, where the 
thing but natural weapons to use. settlers had adapted the game to suit 
Golf has many distinct advantages themselves from the North Americans, 
over most games. It can be played The present game of lacrosse is 
all the year round, and as a steady played on the following liner : In the 
exercise it is not surpassed by any first place the size of the field of play 
other outdoor sport. Another advan- is not limitcil by any rule, but is agreed 
tage is that one, two, three or four upon by the captains of the opposing 
players can play at the same time, teams before the match is commenced ; 
When four players go round the course in the case of the ball passing beyond 
together, they usually play in pairs, the limits thus arranged the referee 
That is, two players are on one side calls " stand,** and the ball is then 
and two on the other, and each side *' faced ** by two players who are 
uses only one ball. Such a match is nearest to it and not less than four 
called a “ foursome.** Players are yards within the boundary at the 
usually Eiccompanied by attendants to point where the ball went out of play, 
carry their clubs ; these are styl^ To a certain extent the game may be 
“ caddies.*' compared to hockey in that the baH is 

' propelled with a stick, though, jn 

HOCKEY this case, the stick is called a *' crossCj’^* 

Hockey bears a very striking re- and may be raised to any point above 
semblance to football, played under the head. The crosse consists of a 
the Association rules, inasmuch as the long piece of wood bent at one end in 
positions of the ;players on the field and such a manner that the two parts form 
the names dc^ibing those positi< ^ as it were two sides of a triangle, the 
are identical v»fth those of the latte\ base of which is considerably shorter 
game; hockey, however, is placed Hhan the other side ; from the end of 
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this base to the top of the stick is These spikes are called hobs. The 
stretched a cord, forming the third object of the game is primarily to pitch 
side of the triangle, which is filled up the quoits from one hob to the other, 
with a net. The rules of the game re- and the scores are counted accord- 
quire that this net shall be quite taut ing to the nearness of the pitched 
when the ball is not placed on it, but it quoit to the aimed-at hob. The 
must also be sufficiently pliable to players may form sides, or strive each 
allow the weight of the ball to form it for himself. In any case the quoits 
into a pocket. are first distributed equally among the 

The lacrosse ball is made of rubber antagonists in the game. The quoits 
sponge and must not exceed 8 inches in are all thrown first from one hob, and 
circumference, nor must it weigh more when each player has had his throw 
than 4^ ounces. they all go to the other end of the 

The goals are placed facing each ground aijd count up scores. They 
other at a distance apart not exceeding then pitch for the other hob, which was 
1 50 yards; the area of the goal mouth the starting point of the first bout, 
must not be more than 6 square feet. The scores are counted in this manner; 

Each side consists of twelve^ayers, if one player has a quoit nearest to the 
and their positions are named thus : hob he takes one point. Should 
goalkeeper, point, cover-point, third another player have a quoit second 
man, right defence, left defence, centre, nearest it counts no point, and merely 
left attack, right attack, third home, serves to cut out all other quoits more 
second home, first home. Payers are remote from the hob. But if a player 
not restricted to using the crosse only, has more than one quoit nearest the 
they may use their legs or feet to pro- hob he adds to his score a point for 
pel the ball. Goals are scored in the each quoit adjacent to the spike and 
same ntanner as in football and hockey; not cut off by an opponent. Thus if 
when half the time fixed for the dura- only two men are playing with a set of 
tion of play has elapsed half time ** is twelve quoits, and the first player has 
called, and the teams change ends of his six quoits nearer to the hob than his 
^e field. adversary's one. he takes six points ; 

The ball is propelled by slinging it but if he has one quoit nearest and the 
from the net of the crosse, and a pro- second nearest is his opponent's, he 
ficient player shows great skill in sling- only counts one point, though his five 
ing and catching the ball when he is remaining quoits are nearer to the hob 
running ^t full speed. than any other one of his opponent's. 

The game, which is very fast, is The quoit when thrown is not clutched 
rapidly gaining in popularity, and clubs tightly, but rather balanced on the 
are being formed all over the country, palm and fingers with its concave side 

downwards and is held in position by 
QUOITS the point of the thumb whicn rests over 

Imagine an iron saucer of shallow the convex surface of tiie rim. As 
depth, the edges tapering towards the it leaves the hand it is given a twist 
rim from an excessive thickness. Let which facilitates its speed and sends it 
the centre part be cut out, leaving a swerving through the air with a whistle, 
ring about an inch and a half in width a ring, and a thud. 

and from six to nine inches in diameter, 

and yop have a quoit. Quoits are RACQUETS * 

made in sets of six, eight or a dozen in The gameof racquets is played in a 
number, of equal size and weight. court by two pl&yers, when it Is called 

Although a space of ground measur- a '* single,’* or by four j^yers.when it 
ing about twenty ya^s in length is re- is calM a four.”* The court has 
quired for the game of quoits, the four walls, the front and back walls 
amount actually used by the imple- being higher. On the front wall Uro 
ments is no more than a square yard at lines are drawn. Enprv , serviM 
each end of the ground. Into each of must be over the higher line or it is a 
these square plots of damp, un^assed fault.’’ After the %irvi^ the ball 
turf, or d^y, an iron spike is driven^ is •" in play," Mid every 
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be above the lower line, the higher revolver makes good sport, and is excel- 
one then having no significance at all. lent practice for the eyesight, giving the 
The server stands in a marked square, shooter a steady and keen eye which 
The ** server’s bo|^ ” is a square in serves him well in other sports. As a 
front of a line drawn across the door practice for the steadying of the mus- 
of the court, about two-thirds distance cles generally and in the arm particu- 
between the front and back walls, larly no game is equal to that of re- 
From the middle of this line another volver shooting, 
line is drawn to the back wall. The The fault amongst the beginner in 
server must serve from the right-hand using the revolver is that he tugs at the 
“ box ** to the left-hand square, and trigger almost from the wrist upwards, 
vice versa. Should the ball not pitch whereas the trigger should be pulled 
in the right court or beneath the merely by the slightest pressure from 
higher line it is a ** fau]4,” Two ser- the terminal joint of the forefinger, 
vices are allowed, and should both 
these ^ “ faults,” ** hand-out ” is TENNIS 

called, and in a single the server’s Tennis, the parent game of lawn 
opponent serves. tenni^^ although similar in many res- 

Unless serving, no point or ace can pects to the latter in principle, differs 
be scored. An ace is scored by the materially in practice. It must neces- 
opponent of the server failing to re- sarily be played indoors upon a con- 
turn the ball above the lower line crete court about 90 ft. in length by 
before it has bounced twice ; or by about 5^ ft. in breadth. The racquets 
the said opponent hitting the ball out are of light wood strung with gut. 
of court ; or by the server allowing The balls are made of some woollen 
the ball to hit himself. The game is stuff and are covered with white cloth. 

1 5 points up, and the series of games The dedans and corridor ar^ covered . 
are the best of seven or five. A small by a sloping wooden roof 7 ft. 2 
hard ball is used, and the racket has ins. from the floor. This is called 
a small round head and is longer and the penthouse, on to which the ball is 
lighter than a lawn tennis racket. played from the service side in cm- 

mencing play. A long passage at the 
SHOOTING entrance to a tennis court is divided 

Shooting with fire-arms as a sport is into several apartments called galleries, 
practised with rifle and revolver. Game From the dedans to the last gallery are 
shooting is conducted with a double- the figures i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 4 each at a 
barrelled gun, grape sjiot generally be- yard distant from one another and 
ing used. Game shooting becomes a making what are known as the chases, 
kind of mild hunt, for the game is not By a chase is meant that when a 
always to be got at for the wishing, ball falls on or between any of these 
The method of shooting different kinds lines, or enters a gallery (except the 
of game varies considerably, for birds winning gallery), the marker calls out 
which fly high have to be treated in a “ chase five ” if it falls five yards from 
widely different manner from birds the end wall, ” second gallery ” if it 
whose habit it is to fly in circles or in falls in or opposite the second gallery, 
some erratic course through the air. When a player fails in service to 
The sportsman in his training learns strike the ball over a certain point, it 
the habits of the birds and knows at a is reckoned a fault. If the bail passes 
glance whether the bird he sees is of the round the penthouse, on the opposite 
kind he is after. * side of the court, and falls beyond 

A sportsman always gives the bird a a described line, it is called a ” passe,” 
chance, that is, he allows it to get goes for nothi^, and the player has to 
away on the wing before attempting to serve again. The scoring as to points 
shoot at it. Naturally he does not is the same as in lawn tennis (tf.v.) but 
allow the bir^ to go ” beyond bounds,” a set is represented by eleven games, 
but he never fires at a stationary u^d . 
or one that is Ih^cularly close to hun. LAWN TENNIS 
Target shooting with rifle * an^ Lawn tennis is a game played in the 
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open and most generally upon a well- A court, which measures 76 ft. by 
rolled plot of short-cropped grass. The 36 ft., is divided in the centre by a net 
playing grounds for lawn tennis are 3 ft. high, which is stretched across the 
called, as in the parent game, courts, width of the court, apd over which the 
Sometimes these courts are made of players hit the balls with tightly-strung 
concrete or asphalt, but the most racquets. The court is marked as in 
serviceable and most pleasant to play the appended diagram : — 
on are the grass courts. 
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The lines in the diagram are known as 
follows : A B » base lines ; X Y ■■ 
half court line ; B B and A A » side 
lines ; S L and S' L' « service lines. 

The game is played by the opposing 
players standing in the courts on each 
side of the net and hitting the ball 
across. A ball may touch the net and 
be counted as a fair hit provided it 
fsdls in the opposite court from which 
it was driven. This is so excrat in 
service ; that is, at the start ot play 
either at the beginning of the game or 
on resumption after a score. Should 
the ball touch the net and fall upon the 
other side in service, jthe server is 
permitted an extra serve. But if he 
fall to send the ball over the net, or 
sends it into the wrong court, it counts 
a fault. The game may be playe<^ by 
two, three or four contestants. When 
only two play the game is called 


** Singles.” When more than two it is 
called " Doubles.” 

A service is made from the right side 
of a court into the diagonally opposite 
court, the server standing with one foot 
beyond the service line and the other 
foot either on or within it. The service 
may not be volleyed in return, but the 
ball must be first allowed to bounce, 
when it is quickly returned on the rise. 
When once the service has been given 
the ball provided it is kept across the 
net, is played anywhere in the court. 

The scoring is fcoroewhat peculiar. 
For the first two scores ” 15 ” is called, 
thus making 30 ; but the next is ” 40,'’ 
and after that the ” game ” is caUed. 
But should both sides be on ” 40 ** at the 
same time ” deuce ” is celled the 
sidM play for ” advai^e/- When 
oiyf lide consecutively galhs two adyaPr 
h‘%ges,*game is callea ; but if one side 

( 
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gains an advantage and then its oppon- 
ent docs so the score is again at deuce, 
and so on. 

Six games males a set unless long 
sets are played. Then if each player 
has won five games, two more have to 
be won in succession. 

ICE GAMES 

Ice games are amongst the most 
popular with the all-round athlete, 
though some of the games played upon 
the ice do not essentially demand much 
muscular energy or prwess. Of such 
is the game of Curling. 

This is played with large round 
stones to which arc affixed hands on 
the tops. These curling stones are 

pushed ’* along the surface of the ice 
towards a tee about 40 yards away 
from the footboard or starting point. 
In the matter of scoring the game re- 
sembles in a slight degree the game of 
bowls. 

Skating, as a sport, can hardly be 
equalled for its vigorous merriment. 
Once the skater has acquired the art of 
keeping himself upright on his skates 
he will never lose that art, though 
he may lose his balance in attempts to 
improve his art. 

Skating is simply a method of run- 
ning upon ice. Skates are steel blades 
fixed perpendicularly to wooden or steel 
soles which are fixed under the foot of 
the skater. The blades run parallel 
with the line of the foot and are grooved 
along the running edge. The first art 
In skating is that of balance. The 
skater, in fact, however competent he 
is, cannot afford to allow his head and 
shoulders to wander backwards over a 
perpendicular line to the heels. U nless 
very careful in his balance, even the 
best skater may find his feet leaving 
him and slithering off in front of him 
before he has time to bring himself to 
rights. The skater must bend for- 
ward if he bend a*):, all. 

Once he has learned the art of bal 
ance the skater strikes out by urging 
one foot forward and slightly outwards. 
With the toe of the standing skate he 
grips rather than digs into the ice. 
^eu the qm foot has been urged ‘‘ )r- 
ward the fit^ follows and makes a 
walking motion, except that thgre\s 
more spring put into the movements 


A good skater can cover a mile in 3 or 
4 minutes, which must be admitted is 
a fair pace to be travelling on your feet 
through a sharp, frosty air. 

Ski-ing is not such a* fast sport as 
skating, and indeed is less of a sport 
than a method of covering distances 
upon snow-clad or ice-bound land . The 
ski is a piece of wood some 6 feet in 
length, slightly turned up at the end, 
which is fixed to the ordinary boot. 
The wearer glides over ice and snow at 
a good speed and in an easy manner 
by using skis. The wearer does not 
attempt to lift his feet, but simply 
pushes his feet forward in order to 
effect a progress. On skis extraor- 
dinp.:iy things can be accomplished. 

Sleighing. — Sleighs are carriages built 
on one or two pairs of wooden 01 
steel runners attached to a frame- 
work of wood or iron on which is 
supponted the body of the vehicle. 
The runners curl up at the front 
extremity to facilitate the vehicle's 
progress through loose snow. It is 
better that a sleigh shoulcf be built 
with the runners outside the body 
of the car, making it less easy to 
be upset. The sleigh is dragged either 
by horses, dogs or men. For fieldq^ay 
in winter the sleigh as a means of pro- 
gress makes great fun and healthy sport. 

TOBOGGANING 

Were the English inters more 
severe tobogganing would be ex- 
tremely popular in this country, as to 
indulge in the sport as one would wish 
a lot of snow is necessary. Then a 
** run ” is built, starting at the top of 
a hill and finishing in the valley below. 
These “ runs " at the winter resorts 
in Switzerland are two or three miles 
in length, and the many curves en- 
countered en route make the sport an 
exceedingly dangerous one. Every 
winter there are a few fatalities, and 
any number of minor accidents. The 
toboggan itself is made of strong wood 
with the best steel runners, and* the 
occupant, lying fiat, face downwards, 
guides himself with hds hands and feet. 

“ Bobsleighing " is another branch 
of the sport. A bobsleigh holds four, 
five*or SIX people, who sit behind each 
other with feet outstretched, and the 
guiding is mainly done by the front 
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person by “ reins ** fixed to the head 
of the bobsleigh. A speed of nearly 
sixty miles an hour is approached on a 
fast run by both a toboggan or a 
bobsleigh. 

In England a little of this sport is 
obtained in some winters, but there 
are no organized **runs,’' enthusiasts 
having to travel down the best hill 
they can find. 

ROLLER SKATING 
The proper method of skating upon 
rollers is different from that of skating 
upon ice-skates. First of all, the 
amateur has to acquire the proper 
balance of the body, and next, the 
proper swing of the legs. Rem^ber 
that instead of standing on a steel edge, 
as on ice-skates, you are upon four 
rollers, with a tendency always to go 
forward on the slightest motion of the 
body. The real secret is to #icquire 
thorough command over this move- 
ment, and to progress in any direction 
you cho<]se. 

For the first essay the novice will do 
well to obtain the assistance of a friend. 
Soon, however, he will get sufficient 
confidence to run alone, and once able 
to^tand upright and firmly on the 
rollers, all the rest will come with 
practice. 

The knees must be kept well forward 
and over the toes, as upon their posi- 
tion depencki that of the body gener- 
ally. The impetus should come from 
the knees, and they need not be raised 
at all. The arms and hands act as 
guides and balances. Generally, how- 
ever, they should be kept to the sides 
or folded. The head must be well set 
up, and inclined rather to the front than 
to the back. Be careful not to widen the 
stride too much, but let one foot follow 
close upon the other, straightforward 
first, as curves show your progressin the 
art Do not exert yourself too much 
in your early trials. Never look at 
your feet, but keep your eyes open and 
be ready for any emergency. 

Inside and outside ed^ do not really 
exist— certainly not to any extent— 
upon rollers as they do upon ice-skates, 
but the swing to the right or the left 
will have a similar effect, even though 
you stand squars upon the rollers. 
By this swing you obtain the impetus. 


and whether forward or backward, 
attention must be paid to the balance. 

PEDESTRIANISJf 
The*oldest form of locomotion known 
to man is still the most popular, since 
it is the most easily acquired ; and 
that is the natural use of shanks’s 
pony.'' But naturally as walking 
comes to a man, and simple as it seems, 
so many people — although they manage 
to get about and travel on foot from one 
place to another — fail to walk properly, 
that the sportr nan, of all people, should 
set the pace and the fashion, the car- 
riage and the measure, in the noblesL 
and most useful of aU the arts. For 
walking is undoubtedly an art. On 
" how not to walk " you have only to 
seek advice by observing at least 50 per 
cent, of the people you meet in the 
street. " How to walk " you may 
learn by choosing a country road, and 
setting out along it towards some goal 
which you are determined to reach, 
and to do so by using the gift and 
power that have been given you by 
Nature, to use them earnestly and as 
they deserve. To treat these gifts 
fairly, the walker should first see that 
his body and head are erect, shoulders 
back, and feet diverging from the heels 
at an angle of 40* or 45®. 

Some men walk from the knees down ; 
others use only the thighs and hips and 
let the feet amble along in a shuffle as 
best they can. Some walkers forget 
that their legs are part of themselves, 
with the result that their bodies are 
swung forwards and sidewards, the 
legs being pulled after them and slung 
a^ut like the limbs of a mannikin. 
The good walker puts the left foot for- 
ward, letting it touch the ground heel 
first. As the heel touches the ground 
the heel of the other foot is lifted, and 
by the time the toes of the left foot 
have reached the ground, the rifht foot 
is carried to a distance as much in front 
as it was behind. - This action to pur« 
sued at a regular, consistent speed, and 
the movement of walking is made as 
graceful as it is easy. 

For the " long tramp in the conn* 
try the walker needs to^be ptovidw 
with a knapsack in which TOtea^ fopdt 
a/stipit a& stick, prei^W^ 
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that his boots are thickly and solidly 
soled. A twenty-five mile walk in a 
day should not &e him in the least if 
he walk properly, i^e should not take 
too long a stride, and should use all his 
leg muscles, allowing the body and 
arms to sway with the controlling move- 
ment of the nether limbs. 

To the joys of walking are added all 
the charms of forest play and moun- 
taineering. As a sport this latter may 
be made into a very elaborate pastime. 
When a particularly steep climb is to 
be negotiated the member of a party of 
cUmbm tie themselves together by 
lengths of strong but easily pliable 
rope. A climb up a very steep ascent 
is managed in phases, one of the party 
doing one portion whilst the others 
remain at a standstill. The process 
is repeated by each climber and so the 
ascent is made by slow and steady 
stages. 

Running is not. as many would 
believe, merely walking fast. It is a 
different action altogether. Different 
muscles are brought into play. It is 
more a series of light leaps and springs. 
The knees should be lifted high on each 
spring, the heels thrown up well be- 
hind. and in putting the foot back to the 
ground, the leg should be stretched out 
straight to its full length. 

The runner should hold his arms with 
the elbows, not tight, but resting 
against the ribs, the arms from elbow 
to hand being horizontal, fists clenched 
and turned inwards towards the chest. 
He should breathe in deep breaths, 
inhaling through the nostrils, expelling 
tlu^ough the mouth, on alternate step- 
pings of the left foot. 

For a short, sharp sprint the action 
is quickened and the pace put to the 
utmost. The runner should take a few 
long and deep breaths before starting 
and then one full breath, which he re- 
tains until the end of the sprint. For 
the long “ harriers '" run he should 
break off at the beginning with a 
sprint, slacken down to a “ trot," and 
when nearing the end of the run make 
for home with another sprint. After 
the first sprint he will get “ puffed," 
but on the t»t he gains what is knr - m 
as " seco^ }^ath," and he is not 
likely to jFel puffed again all th(on]^h 
the mq/bnt is rather all the freshers 


The same laws apply to the paper 
chase. The longer he can keep up the 
sprint at the beginning the better for 
his side in the game. 

In the paper chase a Couple of run- 
ners — the fastest of a pack — are 
furnished with bags filled with tiny 
pieces of paper or prepared confetti. 
These two runners are called the hares. 
They start off in a given direction 
which they are supposed to keep for a 
mile or so. When they reach the end 
of the given distance they choose 
their course, but in so doing they 
scatter handfuls of confetti in their 
wake. About a quarter of an hour 
after their start— -either more or less 
time as the phiyers elect — another 
batch of runners known as the hounds 
and consisting of the remainder of the 
pack, set off in the direction the hares 
took. They are then guided by the 
scattereil confetti, and do their utmost 
to catch up the hares before they get 
** home." 

PLAYGROUND GAMES “ 

In the playground are practised 
innumerable games that defy descrip- 
tion. have never been given a written 
code of rules, but yet remain as popular 
and as brisk as ever they were. 

Playground games are called differ- 
ently in different localities as a rule. 
A game which in one county is called 
Cockorney is in another district called 
by some equally mysterious but totally 
different sounding title. 

The one game that seems to be 
known in all parts by the same name 
is the game of rounders, which is 
played with bat and ball by sides 
which are chosen and captained in 
right royal fashion. The one side is 
"in" and the other "out" The 
" in " side stand at one side of a circle 
marked on the ground by stones or 
sticks dug into the turf. One of the 
" out ” side stands somewhere within 
the circle and pitches the ball to one 
of the "in" side, who hits the 'ball 
as hard as hA can and runs to the 
nearest " post " or further if he can 
before the ball is caught and thrown 
back to the ring. The next player 
hitSfand runs, and the first player runs 
on at the same time to another post 
until he gets home again. Should any 
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player be hit by the ball as he is run- 
ning from one post to another he is 

out/* and has to retire behind the 
hitting tee. and similarly if he is 
caught out on a bounce. When nearly 
all the players are out one by one 
an extra strong [batsman will cry 
** rounders/* and hit so far that he 
does the whole circle of posts in one 
uninterrupted run. If he accom- 
plish this, his companion players are 
reinstalled in the game until the ball is 
caught before it touches the ground, 
when all are out and the out ** side 
take the bat. 

Ball in Hats. — For this game the 
players, who may number anything 
from two or three upwards, place all 
their caps, saucer fashion, in a row 
at the foot of a wall. Positions are 
given the players according to some 
kind of ballot, and the owners of 
caps play in the order in wliich their 
caps are placed. All players stand in 
a line about ten feet from the caps. 
Number^one, with his eyes closed that 
he may not favour any one, bowls 
the ball at the row of caps. Maybe 
the ball will not find a home and rolls 
back again. But should it rest in one 
of^i^he caps, then immediately all 
players, except the one into whose cap 
the ball has rolled, make a dash away 
to any part of the ground. The 
one in whose cap the ball is, rashes to 
it and seizes the ball. He shouts, and 
all players must stand where they are. 
He then throws the ball at a player 
who stands close by. As soon as the 
ball is out of his hand the players again 
run away and seek hiding if po.ssible. 
The player at whom the ball is aimed, 
if it hits him, catches it and shouts 
again, when the same sort of play is 
followed as before. So the ball is 
thrown about until some one misses. 
Then they all return to the mark and 
a pebble is put into the hat of him who 
missed. When all have bowled, the 
owner of the cap with least or no 
pebbles in it is the winner el the 
game. •• 

^ Buttons ^ is played against a 
wan, between two players. One 
throws a button against the wall and 
the second player follows in the same 
fashion with intent to make his button 
either fall on or come within a span 


of the other button. Should this 
happen he gets a button. If not, he 
gives a button to his opponent. 

** Snip or Span is a similar game 
to buttons played with marbles. The 
first of two players shoots a marble 
down and the other shoots at it. If 
he hits it or comes witliin a span of 
it he takes a marble from liis opponent. 
If he fail cither to hit or come within 
a span he gives a marble, and the 
first player shoots at the second one's 
marble as they are then placed. The 
game goes ow'in tliis manner all round 
the ground. 

“I Spy/* or “Hide and Seek,** 

is a game in wliich one player is put 
to count up to a hundred whilst all 
the others go and hide. The counter 
then goes to seek them one by one. 
As soon as he sees one of the '* hiders ** 
he calls out his name and runs to the 
home, where he taps the wall three 
times and again calls the discovered 
one's name. If, when the spier or 
counter is far out from home, a player 
sees an opportunity he runs to the 
home first and so gets another chance 
of hiding. 

** Follow the Leader** is a game 
easily played, and lending itself to 
great skill and energy. A smart boy 
is picked, and he sets the pace to liis 
followers. He runs ahead and the 
others followjand do every tiling he does. 
If the leader hops, all the others hop. 
If he swings liis arms, they do so too 
in the same manner. Sometimes he 
leads them over ditches, jumps a 
brook or crawls through a tunnel. 
In every case his followers must do 
exactly as he does. If any one fail 
he has to undergo some sort of light 
penalty chosen by the leader. 

Chef y Chase is a game that is easy t# 
play, as it requires no toys, and can 
be played by any number. The two 
fastest runners from a company 
pick sides from anyongst the remainder, 
and having marked out two bases aide 
by side, the teams take op their stands 
in them. Opposite each base, at a 
distance of about so yards, a smaller 
base is marked ont, ras b^F called 
the prison. The prisonS^e (Bagon- 
ally opposite the basesbtc^hidli they 
bAorig. Thus base ntimbllL t iacM 
prison number a, and vies ^fia* A 
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space in the centre of the ground is 
called the chevy, and the game begins 
by any one of either side running out 
from his base into#chevy and crying 
out “ Chevy Chase, one, two, three.’* 
This constitutes a challenge, and one 
of the other side runs out after him to 
touch him if possible before he gels 
back to ba^. If this manoeuvre is a 
success, the player so touched is put 
into the prison belonging to his own 
base. There he must remain until one 
of his side races out to liim and touches 
him, wliich means that W: is released, 
and may run back to base. If a player 
from base number 2 chases one of base 
number i he may at once be pursued 
by another from base number i. As 
soon as any one is touched he must go 
to his prison to await his release. It 
may be that several prisoners arc in 
prison, in which case they may, by 
holding hands, stretch out into the 
ground with the last one only having 
one foot in prison. This enables the 
player who comes to release one of 
them having a shorter run, and freedom 
is brought sooner. Only one player 
at a time may be released by the same 
base man. No one may attempt to 
rescue a second prisoner without first 
returning to his base. The side which 
manages to send all its adversaries to 
prison so that none remain is the 
winner. 

Toneh. — Of all games most easily 
learned and most easily played, 
“ Touch ” or *' Tag *’ is undoubtedly 
the simplest, and at the same time 
may be the fastest. Any number may 
join in the game. A pursuer is chosen 
whose duty it is to chase the others 
and touch one of them. As soon as a 
player is touched he becomes the 
pursuer, and in his turn runs after 
the rest. The pursuer is sometimes 
called the '* he.” The game is made 
more exciting when players run as 
clc^e as they can to tjje ** he ” without 
being touched. Apart from these 
principles of the game the only rule 
to be observed, and that is decided 
upon at the beginning, is that when 
a player touches wood, he is free from 
being touclm> by the ” he.** Th.^ 
gives him 0 fr^rtunity of glutting 
back his br>;iiath after a fast run. • 
Cress Ipiiieli is a variation of the 


ordinary game of touch. Instead of 
chasing the whole pack indiscrimin- 
ately the he” declares his intention 
of pursuing one particular player, by 
whom he is touched on the shoulder. 
This challenger cries “ Go 1” and 
races away into the field followed by 
tlie he.” The ** he ” must follow 
this one indicated player until another 
crosses between them. The pursuer 
now turns his attentions to the player 
who crossed, and chases him until 
another crosses, whom in turn he again 
pursues. The ” he” is thus harassed, 
and the game becomes faster and more 
exciting, sometimes ending only by 
the pursuer giving up the chase alto- 
gether, when a faster " he” is chosen. 

CYCLING 

When the cyclist has overcome the 
art of balancing himself the point which 
he next has to consider is the art of 
mounting. There are three methods 
of mounting, the easiest of which per- 
haps is that of mounting from the 
step. The cyclist stands with the 
back wheel of the bicycle between his 
legs, and grips the handle bar firmly. 
He then places his left foot on the step, 
a short metal bar projecting from llte 
hub of the back wheel, and hops forward 
on his right foot, pushing the bicycle 
along. Two or three hops will give 
the machine sufficient impetus to keep 
it moving while the cyclist springs 
forward on to the saddle and places his 
feet on the pedals. 

Another means of mounting is known 
as the ** American '* method. The cyclist 
stands beside his machine, gripping the 
handle bar, and places his left foot on 
the left pedal, or (if he be on the right 
side of his machine] his right foot on 
the right pedal. He then hops forward 
on the other foot to gain impetus til] 
he can swing the foot on which he is 
hopping over the back wheel on to the 
other pedal, while at the same time 
seating himself on the saddle. Ifi using 
the third method of mounting tbe 
cyclist seats hltkiself on the saddle, 
and keeps his balance by resting one 
foot on the ground. With the other 
foot he pushes] the pedal forward and 
thus s6ts the machine in motion, at the 
same time raising the balancing foot 
to its pedal. 
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The machine is guided by means of 
a handle bar connected with the front 
wheel, and also by the adj ustment of the 
balance of the body. If the rider lean 
to the right his machine will turn in that 
direction, and vice versa, rims an 
expert can ride and guide a bicycle 
without holding the handle bar. 

The novice will find that at the outset 
he is not able to ride more than a few 
miles at a stretch, and continual prac- 
tice is needed before along journey can 
be undertaken. 

Considerable advantages are gained 
by the use of a well-made machine, 
fitted with good inflated rubber tyres 
and strong brakes. It is also necessary 
that the saddle be of a comfortable 
shape and fitted with resilient springs. 
For wet weather mudguards are also a 
necessity, and many riders favour a 
gear case. 

The accessories which should be in 
the possession of every cyclist include 
a pump, a bag of tools and a lamp. 
The lamp in general use is constructed 
to burn oil, though of recent years 
acetylene gas lamps and electric lamps, 
suppliedi by a small portable battery, 
have gained considerable favour. 

^n ingenious device known as a 
cyclometer, when affixed to the machine 
registers the number of miles covered, 
and is a necessary a.sset to the long- 
distance rider. 

Cycling/g originally purely a sport or 
exercise, has now become a recognized 
method of transit, though in addition 
it has made rem<arkablc strides in the 
direction of sport, as the annual race 
meetings testify. 

DRIVING 

The rules of driving in Great Britain 
differ from the rules in most other 
countries in that the driver usually 
sits, not in the centre, but on the 
right hand side of the box seat " 
on the vehicle which is being driven ; 
and he keeps his vehicle to the left side 
of the road. To pass a vehicle on the 
road travelling in the sgme direction as 
himself he keeps the front object on his 
left, and takes again to the left hand 
side of the road to allow anything else 
to pass him. ^ 

Tht first principle a driver must learn 
is that he must not try and jerk at 


the reins ; not only does that hurt and 
damage the animal's mouth, but it 
militates against a steady and even 
progress. When a driver wishes to 
turn his horse, say to the left, he holds 
both reins quite as firmly as when keep- 
ing a straight course, but merely puts 
extra pressure upon the left rein. And 
similarly, when he wishes to turn to 
the right, pressure is put on the right 
rein. To clutch the reins one in 
each hand is not only ugly but cumber- 
some. Both straps should always be 
kept close ts^ether and held in each 
hand not horizontally in the fist, but 
passing through the fingers and parallel 
to the outstretched arm. The left 
hand, which is kept quite close to the 
body, should be held palm upwards, the 
right hand being held a few inches 
farther outwards and palm downwards. 
By holding the reins in such manner 
it will be seen how one hand may be 
released and still a control of the driven 
animal be maintained by the other 
hand. 

A driver should keep his eyes fixed 
upon the horse's head, as it may be 
gathered which way a horse is looking 
by the direction in which he pricks his 
ears. A horse’s ears are the best indi- 
cation as to whether he is startled at 
any object in the road, and by keeping 
a watch on them the driver is always 
ready to cope with the possibility of the 
animal " shying." 

MOTORING 

The motor car is a carriage os 

chassis " built upon a framework in 
which is contained an engine driven 
either by steam, electricity or petrol. 
The motor is controlled by a few 
levers in the box of the carriage, the 
driver or chauffeur being seated where 
the jehu of a horse carriage is seated. 
The strength of a motor is measured in 
horse power, and the ordinary touring 
car is usually fitted with an engine of 
from 20 to 40 h.p? 

Motor cars are made far moredabor- 
ately than horse carriages and in innu- 
merable forms, varying from omnibuses 
to landaus and phaetons to charabancs. 
The steam-driven car is mduaUy f^* 
ing into desuetude, p^JtAtod deetn- 
city^ rapidly gaiidng 
the motive powers^ ^ .. 
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The motor-cycle is a heavily-made 
bicycle in the framework of which is 
fixed a small petrol -driven engine of 
varying horse power, rarely exceeding 
4 or s. * 

The engine of a motor-cycle is so built 
that it lies in the diamond frame below 
and in front of the saddle, so that the 
rider sits astride it. The engine is 
started at a slow speed by the cyclist 
pushing the bicycle along running 
beside it. This induces the first of a 
series of minor explosions, which convey 
the power to the cyliqjjers, which is 
used for the propelling ot the machine. 
Once the engine is started in this 
fashion, the cyclist — who must of 
course be able to manage an ordinary 
bike thoroughly — throws one leg over 
the saddle and increases the speed. 
His feet rest either upon “ dumb pedals’* 
or tiny platforms either side of the hub. 

RACING 

Into connexion with almost every 
game there enters the element of racing, 
a test of speed, a competition in which 
the players strive to get first to a 
specified mark. 

The object of every race is to get 
•* home *’ first. The simplest race is 
the foot race, wherein competitors start 
from a scratch line and run, each at his 
utmost speed, towards the tape which 
is stretched across the course. Foot 
races vary in length from loo yards to 
longdistance runs, which have recently 
adopted the somewhat classic title of 
Marathon races. The correct Marathon 
distance is 26 miles 3S5 yards. In the 
short distances the runners ** sprint ** 
all the way. In the longer runs a 
steady pace is maintained, being 
regulated by the distance to cover. 

Walking races for similar distances 
are conducted, but the rules of walking 
races insist that competitors should 
wsdk in a certain style known as ** heel 
and toe.** To an inexperienced eye it is 
difficult to distinguish between a fast 
walk and a slow run, but by the obser- 
vance or non-observance of the ** heel 
and toe** rule a competitor is easily 
Judged. 

Foot competed either n 

turf cinder track. In some 

cases iw^^ttCT men are handicapped, 
that iSj^y are put behind the 


or known-to-be-slower ** competitors, 
who have not so far to go as ** scratch ** 
men. All start at the same time, but 
from different marks, though every 
competitor makes for the same winning 
point. 

Cycle races are run on concrete or 
asphalt tracks usually. The cycle tr^k 
is a large oval or circular path which 
slopes upwards and outwards at the 
curves. So many laps (a lap being once 
round the track) go to make the mile, 
and races are decided over all dis- 
tances up to 100 miles. Occasionally 
a 24 hotirs'race is organised, when over 
600 miles have been covered. 

Horse races when " handicapped ” 
are different in mode from the other 
races. Instead of one being given a 
start on another, the better horse is 
** weighted,'* and by such means is 
handicapped in that he has to carry 
more, and naturally cannot put his 
topmost* free-speed into the race. 

Swimming and boat races are always 
popular, conducted either in lake, river 
or sea, though the best short distance 
swims are held in swimming baths. 

Motor racing has not proved so 
popular as it might have. The 
latest and most novel kind of rac- 
ing is that conducted with aeroplaVes, 
and in France especially this has 
become a most popular and at the same 
time fashionable sport. 

Pigeon racing differs from all other 
races, in that only the start and finish 
can be watched. A number of pigeons 
are taken to a certain spot miles away 
from their homes and are all simul- 
taneously let loose. The birds find 
their divers ways home and as soon as 
they arrive their owners take the time 
and notify the starters. Methods of 
taking the time vary, but the most 
reliable is one adopted by many feder- 
ations of flying clubs. It is tUs : to 
each pigeon is attached a ring with a 
certain number engraved upon it. 
When the pigeon arrives home, this 
ring is detached and put into a .spe(^lly 
constructed ^ck which indicates the 
exact second when the ring was in- 
serted. As the clocks in possession of 
the owners are regulated by the clock 
at starting point the exact time of flight 
is tnus ascertained. The best fliers 
travel at about 1,000 yards per minute. 
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The open range is said to have only 
one strong point in its favour, namely, 
that it will roast in front of the fire ; 
It is questionable whether it * burns 
more coal than a close stove of the 
same capacity, for the careful house- 
wife has various contrivances for re- 
ducing the consumption of fuel when 
the fire is not needed for rosu'ding or 
baking purposes. Moreover, an oven 
heated from below is better adapted 
to the requirements of people who 
always iTave liome-madc bread and 
cakes ; and who prefer baked hot-pots 
and meat stewed in an earthenware 
pot in the oven, to the more liquid 
and^less savoury stews made in a 
saucepan. And when the production 
of heat and the consumption of fuel 
cannot be controlled, a close stove may 
prove quite as wasteful as an open 
grate, and fless satisfactory in other 
respects. 

Close Fire Ranges. — Coal ranges are 
made in many sizes and at varying 
prices, each maker claiming some 
special merit for his own particular 
production. The better kinds have 
various adjustments to facilitate the 
disposal and regulation of heat ; and 
one or two well-known and deservedly 
popular ranges have a movable fire-box 
which may be raised when a small fire 
is required, thereby reducing the con- 
sumption of fuel. Some have oven 
doors packed inside with non-conduc- 
tion dnaterials, and lined with white 
porcelain enamel whii^. is easily 
cleaned, and moreover reflects the 
light ; while one maker of repute has 
recently introduced an oven with doors 
which awing open with the pressure 
of the loot on the pedal opener, leaving 


both hands free. Few, if any, of these 
contrivances are found in the small- 
close stove supplied to artisan dwel- 
lings, but the housewife who is pri- 
vileged to select her own range should 
make a point of securing some if not all 
of them. 

The proper working of any range or 
stove depends chiefly on its being kept 
clean and in good order. When a 
range is in daily use the flue shutters 
and dampers should be removed and 
the passages freed from soot once a 
week ; but where the ovens are of 
steel or sheet iron, it is absolutely 
necessary that all soot should be 
removed from the flues if the range 
is to be left out of use for any period 
longer than two or three days, soot 
draining moisture and having a strong 
corrosive action on steel. 

How To Clean a Close Range.— 
The oven doors should be closed to 
keep out the soot, and the kitchen 
door and window closed to prevent soot 
flying about ; all ashes and cinders' 
should be cleared away. The flue 
shutters should be opened one at a 
time, and the soot swept down with a 
brush constructed for the purpose, 
beginning with the highest flue, located 
in the breast of the chimney, and 
sweeping down to the lowest soot door. 
If the soot be carefully raked from 
this point into a s^iovel, little mess will 
be made. The ovens should be washed 
with hot water and soda^ the same 
means being employed when necessary 
to remove grease from the top of froni 
of the range. The range should w 
quite dry before applying the blackr 
lead, which will .produA a more 
brilliant polish if wth 
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turpentine instead of water. The steel 
mouldings should be cleaned with 
par«affin and emery paper, or when 
badly stained willi vinegar and bath 
brick. 

Portable Stoves. — ^Within recent years 
this type of stove has been greatly im- 
proved. They are made in several 
sizes, with or without a boiler. When 
used in England the stove is usually 
placed in or near the recess provided 
for a range, and the iron tube passes 
into the chimney. But the stove may 
stand in any part of 4 hc room alto- 
gether independent of its surroundings, 
except the connecting tube of some 
eight or ten inches in diameter, which 
carries off the products of combustion. 
This tube passes to the outer wall and 
up the side of the house to a suitable 
level, otherwise there is a strong down- 
draught. When possible this arrange- 
ment should be avoided, for the tube 
frequently becomes red-hot, and has 
often been a source of danger in 
Colonial settlements where they are 
largely used. 

Gas Stoves. — ^The cleanliness and 
convenience of gas cookery are gener- 
ally admitted advantages, but the 
question of economy is a debated one. 
The best results are possibly obtained, 
from a culinary as well as a pecuniary 
point of view, when a gas stove of 
suitable size supplements the coal 
range. Where much cooking is done 
a gaa stove is almost indispensable ; 
and in small households gas at a reason- 
able price will be found economical in 
warm weather when fuel is consumed 
chiefly in the preparation of food. 

Gas stoves may be hired from the 
local Gas Company, and as there is 
little diflerence in charges for varying 
sizes it is advisable to have a fairly 
large one, one that will allow a space 
of some three or four inches between 
the four sides of the oven and any 
joint or cake you are likely to cook. 
The inside and outer top of the stove 
should be lined with porcelain enamel 
in order that it may be easily kept 
clean. It should also be provided with 
a reversible grill, and a small ring for 
rimmei'ing purposes, otherwise gas w’’^ 
be wEisted j^en only a little heat is ro- 
qu'red un«r S stewpan or kettle. 

To OlfP a Gas Stove.— The insftle of. 


the stove, the inside of the door, and 
the enamelled top should be wiped over 
with a damp cloth after use while the 
stove is warm. At least once a week 
these parts should be thoroughly 
cleaned with hot water, soap, and a 
little bath brick or otlier fine gritty 
substance. Once a month all the bars 
and movable parts should be washed, 
even boiled, in strong soda and water, 
and thoroughly dried before being re- 
placed. Thorough cleanliness lessens 
the consumption of gas by giving a 
stronger, clearer flame. It also pre- 
vents that unpleasant and needless 
gassy smell which so frequently attends 
the use of a gas stove. 

Oil .Stoves. — A well-constructed and 
properly managed oil stove will cook 
food as well as any other stove of 
corresponding capacity. Within re^* 
cent years the construction of stoves of 
this description has been considerably 
improved, and they answer admirably 
in places not within the reach of gas. 
Cooking on an oil stove may be done 
20 per cent, cheaper than by Any other 
means, but unless the wicks are kept 
well-trimmed and the stove otherwise 
properly managed, it will emit a dis- 
agreeable smell and smoke. 

The wick of the oil stove should fit 
evenly, and just fill the space provided 
for it, leaving neither a gap at the side 
nor undue pressure to force it into 
place. Wicks should neger be cut, 
as it makes them burn unevenly. 
The wick after being turned up until 
level with the encasing sides, should 
have its edges smoothed with a used 
match or a piece of paper. The burners 
should be washed once a week, and the 
receptacle kept filled with oil, being 
careful to remove any soot or grit. 

Cooking by Electricity.— The heat 
for this purpose is obtained from the 
ordinary electric lighting means, the 
current being made to pass tiirough 
wires coiled on iron or steel plates, and 
embedded in enamel, having the same 
ratio of expansion and contraction as 
the metal, this way the plates of 
ovens, hot-^tes and grilU can be 
heated. Kettles and stewpans have 
individual wires coiled in the space 
provided by a double bottom. The 
system has much to recommend it, 
but at present it is somewhat costly. 
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TABLES OP WEIGHT 

TROT WEIOHT. 

By this weight gold, silver, jewels, and precious stones are weighed. It Is 
also used in experiments in natural philosophy, and in ascertaining the strength 
of spirituous liquors. 

Grains (gr.) Pennyweights (dwts.). 

24 1 =s Ounces (oz.). 

480 a 20 B 1 Pound (lb.). 

5760 a 240 « 12 1 

Gold vessels, plate, or any :.ianu£actiire of gold may be wrought of any of the 
standai^ds of 22, 20, 18, 1 5. 12, or 9 carats fine gold in every pound Troy. Thus, 
when any article of gold plate or jewellery is spoken of as being x8 carats fins, 
we understand that of the gold used in its manufacture 18 parts are purs gold, 
and 6 parts copper ; all alloyed gold, as said above, being considered as divided 
into 24 equal parts. The relative value of the carat of gold is 10 dwts. 

Diamonds are weighed by carats of 4 grains, but 4 diamond grains are only equal 
to 3*2 grains Troy. 1 oz. Troy is equal to 1 50 diamond carats. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

This weight is used in almost all commercial transactions, and in all the com- 
mon dealings of life. 

Drams (dr.) Ounces (oz.). 

16 « 1 Pounds (lb.). 

256 n 16 » 1 Stones (st.). 

3584 a» 224 » 14 a 1 Quarters (qr.), 

7168 a 448 a 28 a 2 es 1 bs HundwtS. (CWt.). 

28672 a 1792 a 112 ea 8a 4» 1 TOU. 

573440 ai 35S4O a 2240 a 160 a 8O a 20 a 1 

One dram is equal to 27.i{^ grains Troy ; x ounce or i6 drams to 437I grains 
Troy, and i pound or 16 ounces to 7000 grains Troy. 

APOTHECARIES’ WEEGHT. 

Apothecaries compound their medicines by this weight, which is only estab* 
Uabed by custom, and not by Act of Parliament. 

Grains (gr.). Scruples (sc. 9 ). c 

« 20 i Drachms (dr. 3)* 

60 » 8 a 1 Ounces (ox. S). 

480 a 24 a 8 a l a Pound (lb«) 

5760 a 288 a 96 m 12 m i 

The grain in this measure is identical in weight with the grain Troy ; and the 
pound and ounce are equal to t^oae of Trov weight, only diflen&ldy divided 
and subdivided. ^ ‘ 

• MC 
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APOTHEOARIES’ FLUID MEASURE. 

Cubic Inches. Minims (TI\^). Drachms (/ 3 ). 

0*27 ■■ 60-1 Ounces (/ 5 ), 

2* i 6 — , 480 *8 — 1 

53*20 aa 9600 33 160 a* 20 

One fluid minim is equal to 0*0045 cubic inches. 

TABLES OF MEASURE. 


UlTEAL OR LORO MEASURE. 


By this measure are computed the 

lineal dimensions of all magnitudes, with 

the exception mentioned 

below. 


Inches. 

Feet. 



12 3. 

1 • 

Yards. 


36 - 

8 - 

1 

Poles. 

198 sa 

i6k =3 

51 - 

1 Furlongs. 

7920 =3 

660 M 

220 =s 

40 =3 1 s Miles. 

63360 « • 

5280 cat 

1760 = 

320 = 8 — 1 League. 

190080 S 3 

15840 33 

5280 » 

960 =S 24 =* 8 as 1 


The len^h of a mile is not the same in every country. The Scotch and Irish 
miles were formerly about ij English, but are now the same as English. A 
Spanish and Polish mile is about 3J English. A Swedish, Danish, and Hungarian 
mile is from 5 to 6 English miles. A Russian mile or verst is about } of an English 
mile; and the French toise is about 6 feet. 


Pint (6). 


The Dutch Mile 
The Roman ,, 

I Line 

1 Barleycorn . . 
1 Palm 
1 Hand 

1 Link • • 

1 Span •• 

I Cubitt 

I Pace.. •• 


■■ 8101 yards. 

— 1628 M 

tV Inch. 

I Inch. 

3 Inches. 

4 Inches. 

7:]^ Inches. 

9 Inches. 

18 Inches. 

2k Feet. 


The Arabian mile .. 2148' yards. 

The Persian parasang=s 6086 „ 

1 Pace (geometrical) = 5 Feet. 

I Fathom = 6 Feet, 

I Rod, Pole or Perch — si yards. ^ 

I Chain .. = 4 Poles or 22 yds. 

I League . . *= 3 Miles. 

I Degree (or o. 60 Geographical 
miles, or 
6^i English 
miles. 

1 Knot (nautical) — about 2026 yds. 

(i^V miles). 

I Kilometer . . — about 1093 yda 


360 Degrees — The circumference of the Globe, or any circle. 

The Hand is used for measuring the height of horses. 

The Pace is a measure taken from the space between the two feet of a man in 
walking, usually reckoned at 2i feet, but the GeomBtrical Pace is 5 feet. 

The Fathom is used in sounding to ascertain depths, etc., and for measuring 
cordage. 


SQUARE OR LAND MEASURE. 

This measure is uMd for all kinds of auperheial measuring, such as land, paving, 
flooring, roofing, tiling, slating, plastering, etc,, and anytl^ng having length and 
breadth only. • 

Sq. Inches. Sq. Feet. 

144 - 1 Sq. Yards, 

1296 - 9 « 1 Sq. Poles. 

39304 - 272J » 801 ^ =3 1 Sq. Roods. 

1568160 ^ - 1210 33 iW - 1 Sq. Acre. 


,41 


43560 « 48|go >3 160 — 


4 - 
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Flooring, roofing, thatching, etc., are measured by the square of lOO feet, and 
bricklayers' work by the pole of 16} feet, the square of which is 272 feet, though 
this is partly a cubic measure, as the brickwork is reckoned to be 14 inches, or 
xj brick thick. 

The imperial square yard contains 9 imperial square feet, and the imperial 
square tool 144 imperial square inches ; the circular fool (that is, a circle whose 
diameter is i foot) contains 113*097 square inches ; and the square foot contains 
183*346 circular inches (that is, circles whose diameters are each i inch). 

Land is measured by Gunler*s Chain, which is as follows : — 

Lenglh, — 7.92 inches make i link; 12 inches, or 1*515 links, make i foot; 
36 inches, or 4*545 links, make i yard ; 198 inches, or 25 links, make i pole or 
perch ; 792 inc^, or 100 links, or 66 feet, or 22 yards, or 4 poles, make i chain ; 
7920 inches, or 1000 links, or 10 chains, make 1 furlong ; 63,360 inches, or 8000 
links, or 80 chains, make i mile. 

Square, — 62*726 square inches make i square link ; *^*295 square links make 
I square foot ; 20*661 square links make i square yard ; 625 square links make 1 
square pole ; 10.000 square links make i square chain ; 25.000 square links, or 
2.5 square chains, make i square rood ; 100,000 square links, or 10 square chains, 
make 1 acre. 

It should be remembered that 640 acres make i square mile. This is usefn 
in converting superficial measurement by acres into squ are miles, and vice versa 

Av Acrb. — ^T he following are the several dimensions : — Statute Acre, 4840 
square yards ; Leicestershire, 2308) square yards ; Herefordshire, 3226i( ; 
^^tshire, 3630 ; Devonshire, 4000 ; North Wales (customary), 3240 ; ditto 
(erw). 4320 ; Cornish, 5760 ; Cunningham. 6250 ; Westmorland. 6760 ; Irish, 
7840 ; West Derby, 9000 ; Cheshire, 10240 ; Scotch Standard acre, 6104*1281; 
Dumbai^on, 6084, Inverness, 6150*4. A Scotch acre is of an imperial acre 

SOLID OB CITBZC KEA8UBE. 

A cube is a sono oody, and contains length, breadth, and thickness, having 
sixLequal sides. A number is produced by multiplying a number twice into 
itself ; thus, 64 is a cube number, and is produced by multiplying the number 
twice into itself, as 4 x 4 x 4 » 64. 

Cubic Inches. Cubic Feet. 

1728 « 1 Cubic Yard. 

« 46656 « 27 • 1 

40 Cubic Feet ol Rough or \ 

50 Cubic Feet of Hewn }■ « X Ton or Load 

Timber j 

42 Cubic Feet of Timber . . . • es 1 Shipping Ton. 

108 Cubic Feet . . . . . . . • • • . . si Stack of Wood 

128 Cubic Feet a z Cord of Wood. 

The English foot is to the French foot as 1 to 1*065977. 

The English square foot is to the French square foot as 1 to 1* 136307* 

The English cubic foot is to the French cubic foot as 1 to 1*211277. 

The imperial cubic (or solid) yard contains 27 imperial cubic feet, and the im- 
perial cubic foot contains 1 728 imperial cubic inches. The cylindric fool (that is, a 
cylinder 1 foot long and 1 foot in diameter) contains 1 35^*17 cubic inches. The 
sphtricdl fool (that is, a sphere z foot in diameter) contains 904*78 cubic inches ; 
and a conical fool (that is, a cone 1 foot In height and 1 foot in diameter at the 
base) contains 452*39 iubic inches. The cubic fool contains very nearl]r 2200 
cylindrical inches (that is, cylinders 1 inch long and i inch in diameter); it con- 
tains vary nearly 3300 spherical inches (that is, spheres x inch in diametir) and it 
contains very nearly 6600 conical inches (that is, cones 1 inch in height and X 
in^ in diameter at the base) ' ^ ^ 
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TABLES OP CAPACITY 


UQUID BIEASTTRBi 


Gills. 

• 4 

8 

32 

Imperial Measure. 

Pints. 

1 Quarts. 

2 « 1 

8 « 4 

Old Measure, for 

Gallon, 

= 1 

Wine, Spirits, etc. 

Gal. 

8 

Qt. 

I 

Pt. 

0 

Gills. Gallons. 

2-58 = 10 .. 


make i Anker. 

14 

3 

I 

3-87 = 

18 


,, I Rundlet. 

34 

3 

I 

3-70 a 

42 .. 


„ I Tierce. 

52 

1 

z 

m = 

63 . . 


„ I Hogshead, 

69 

3 

z 

84 or 2 Tierces 


„ I Punchon. 

104 

3 

z 

3*11 = 

1 26 or 2 Hhds. 


„ I Pipe or Butt, 

209 

3 

I 

2*22 sa 

252 or 2 Pipes 


„ I Tun. 


Imperial 

Measure, 

Old Measure, 

FOR Ale and Beer. 

9 

0 

I 

0*91 = 

9.. 


make i Firkin. 

18 

1 

0 

1-83 *a 

18.. 


„ I Kilderkin. 

36 

2 

0 

3-64 = 

36.. 


„ I Barrel. 

54 

3 

1 

1-45 = 

54 .. 


„ I Hogshead. 

109 

3 

0 

2*90 =s 

108 or 2 Hhds. 

.# 

„ I Butt. 

219 

2 

1 

i*8o =3 

216 or 2 Butts 

. . 

,, I Tun. 


The imperial gallon, the standard measure of capacity, both for liquids and for 
dry goods, contains 277*274 cubic inches ; the gill, quartern, or noggin, contains 
about 8*66 cubic inches, and is equal to 5 ounces avoirdupois of distilled water. 



DRY OR CORN MEASURE. 


Gallons. 

Pecks. 


2 

== 1 Bushels. 


8 

=> 4 « 1 

Quarter. 

64 

- 32 = 8 

« 1 


A pottle is 2 quarts ; a strike is 2 bushels ; and a comb 4 bushels ; a sack is . 
bushels, and 12 sacks or bushels, make a chaldron ; 5 quarters, or 40 bushels is 
a load or weight', and 2 weighs make i last. 

A bushel of wheat should weigh 60 lbs. ; a bushel of barley, 47 lbs, ; a bushel 
of oats, 40 lbs. Six bushels of wheat, or 360 lbs., should yield a sack, or 280 lbs. 
of fine flour. A sack, or 280 lbs. of flour, should make 100 quartern loaves each 
weighing 4 lbs. 

TtUE TABLE. 


Seconds. 

60 

3600 

86400 

604800 


Minutes. 

1 = 
60 

Hours. 

1 

Days, 


1440 

24 

- 1 

Week. 

lOOSO a 

168 

- 7 

- 1 


??■ " 31 Days, i Calendar Month. 
12 Calendar Months, i Year. 365 Days, i Common Year. 366 Days i Lean 

d ^ minutes. The Sid^^al is 3' 56' le^ than the 

I. ^ 


metric SYSTEM OF WEIGHT? AND MEASURES 

^ mewuring by decimal progreMion is borrowed from the Fk-ench 
Item IS based on tljp metre as a* unit of length, the metre being a 


U 


<:■ 

% 
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line equal in length to the ten-millionth part of the fourth of a great circle 
360® passing round the earth through the poles. A cube measuring the tenth 
part of a metre every way was adopted as the unit of measures of capacity, and 
called a litre. The weight of distilled water contained in a litre was called a 
kilogramme, and the thousandth part of this, called a gramhe, was fixed on as 
the unit of weight. The successive multiples by 10 of these units are distinguished 
by the prefixes deca (10), hocto (100. or 10 x 10). kUo (1,000, 10 x 10 x 10), 
and myria (lo.ooo, or 10 x 10 x ro x 10), taken from Greek words meaning ten, 
hundred, thousand, and ten thousand, while their successive subdivisions by 
10 are noted by the prefixes deci centi and milli are taken 

from Latin words meaniti*' ten, hundred, thousand. 


BIEA8T7RBS OF LEHGTB. 


Metric Terua. 


Metres. 


Yds. 

Ft. 

In. 

Millimetre 

a 

• • Ti 5 *<ys 

. . B 

.. 0 

0 

0*0394 

Centimetre . . 

SB 

• • iba 

am 

.. 0 

0 

0*3937 

Decametre 

S= 

• • 

. . e* 

• • 0 

0 

3*9370 

Metre 

SB 

. . I 

• • ■■ 

.. 1 

0 

3*3708 

Decametre 

S= 

. . 10 

. . 

. . xo 

2 

9.7079 

Hectometre . . 

SS 

. . 100 

. . « 

109 

1 

1*079 

Kilometre 

ss 

. . 1000 

a 

• • 1.093 

t 

10*79 

Myriametre . . 

* 

. .• 10000 

• • 

. . 10,936 

0 

II -9 


1IEAST7BG8 OF SURFACE OB SOXTARE MEASURE. 


Metric Terms. 

Ares. 


Sq. Metres. 

Acres. Sq. Yds 

Centiare 

■■ jhv 

. • 

■B I 

* 0 1*1960 

Are 

s= I 

. • 

a 100 . . 

« 0 119*6033 

Kectare . • 

tm 100 

* • 

■■ lOOOO . . 

CB 2 2280*3326 


MEASURES OF OAFAOITT. 


Metric TeAns. 

Litres. 

Cubic Metres. 


Gals. 

Qts. Pints. 

Millilitre » 


s 


a 

0 

0 000176077 

Centilitre = 

• * 

8S 

TinAioo 

8 

0 

0 0*0176077 

Decilitre =s 

• • 

aa 

TUoOfO • • 

a 

0 

0 0*176077 

0 1 *76077 

Litre => 

1 

Oi 

Tl/iis • • 

a 

0 

Decalitre 

10 

a 

• • 

a 

2 

0 1*6077 

Hectolitre * 

100 . . 

ss 

i\t • • 

8 

22 

0 0*077 

Kilolitre s 

1000 . . 

sss 

I 

a 

220 

0 0*77 

Myrialitre ■■ 

lOOOO .. 


10 

- 

2200 

3 X 7 


MEASURES OF WEIGHT. 


Metric Terms. 


Grammes. 


(Avoir.) Lb. 

Os. Drama. 

Milligramme 

a 


a 

.. c 0 

0 0*00056438 

Gsntigramme 

.. a 


8 

.. 0 

0 0*0056438 

Decigramme 

• • “ 

tAj • • 

8 

.. 0 

0 0*05^38 

Gramms 

a 

1 

8 

.. 0 

0 o *56438 

Decagramme 

. • a 

10 

a 

.. 0 

0 5*6438 

Hectogramme 

a 

100 

a 

.. 6 

3 8‘43f8 

Kilogramme 

a 

1000 

a 


3 4*38 

IfvrSuirainme 

a 

10000 .. ^ 

• 

22* 

0 »|*8 - 
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INCOME TABLE. 

Giving the Amount of Income per Calendar Month, Week, and Day, at any Sum 
per Annum, from £i to £10,000, 


Per Year. 

1 

Per CaL 
Month. 

Per Week 

Per Day. 

Per Year. 

Per Cal. 
Month. 

Per Week. 

Per Day. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

5 . 

4. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

5. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

3. 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Z 

8 

0 

0 

4 i 

0 

0 

oj 

60 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

I 

3 

I 

0 

3 

34 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

9 ^ 

0 

0 

li 

70 

0 

0 

5 

16 

8 

I 

6 

11 

0 

3 

20 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

z 

li 

0 

0 

2 

80 

0 

0 

6 

13 

4 

I 

10 

94 

0 

4 

4 i 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

z 


0 

0 

24 

90 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 


14 

74 

0 

4 

114 

5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

z 

zi 

0 

0 

3 i 

100 

0 

0 

8 

6 

8 


18 

si 

0 

5 

54 

6 

0 

0 

0 

zo 

0 

0 

a 

3 f 

0 

0 

4 

200 

0 

0 

16 

13 

4 

3 

16 

II 

0 

zo 

111 

7 

0 

0 

0 

zz 

8 

0 


8i 

0 

0 

44 

300 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

5 

25 

44 

0 

16 

54 

8 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

0 

3 

I 

0 

0 

54 

400 

0 

0 

33 

6 

8 

7 

23 

io4 

I 

z 

II 

9 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

3 

5 i 

0 

0 

6 

500 

0 

0 

41 

13 

4 

9 

12 

34 

I 

7 

4 t 

zo 

0 

0 

0 

16 

8 

0 

3 

loi 

0 

0 

64 

600 

0 

0 

50 

0 

o> 

iz 

10 

94 

I 

Z 2 

zol 

11 

0 

0 

0 

z 8 

4 

0 

4 

2l 

0 

0 

74 

700 

0 

0 

5 « 

6 

8 

13 

9 

24 

z 

z8 

4 t 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

71 

0 

0 

8 

800 

0 

0 

66 

13 

4 

15 

7 

«4 

2 

3 

10 

13 

0 

0 

I 

z 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

84 

900 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

17 

6 

i| 

2 

9 

3 i 

14 

0 

0 

I 

3 

4 

0 

5 

4 f 

0 

0 

9 l 

1000 

0 

0 

83 

6 

8 

19 

4 

74 

2 

24 

94 

15 

0 

0 

I 

5 

0 

0 

5 


0 

0 

9 l 

2000 

0 

0 

166 

13 

4 

38 

9 

24 

5 

9 

7 

16 

0 

0 

I 

6 

8 

0 

6 


0 

0 

loi 

3000 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

57 

13 

104 

8 

4 

44 

27 

0 

0 

I 

8 

4 

0 

6 

6 i 

0 

0 

ii 4 

4000 

0 

0 

333 

6 

8 

76 28 

54 

10 

19 

2 

18 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

6 

II 

0 

0 

iij 

5000 

0 

fk 

416 13 

4 

96 

3 

I 

13 

13 

zz 

19 

0 

0 

I 

II 

8 

0 

7 

3 i 

0 

z 

04 

6000 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

125 

7 

84 

z6 

8 

9 

20 

0 

0 

I 

23 

4 

0 

7 

8| 

0 

z 

24 

7000 

0 

0 

1583 

6 

8 ,134 

12 

34 

19 

3 

64 

30 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

11 

64 

0 

z 

74 

8000 

0 

0 

666 

13 

4 il53 

16 

ZI 

21 

z8 

4 

40 

0 

0 

3 

6 

8 

0 

25 

4 i 

0 

2 

24 

QOOO 

0 

0^50 

0 

0 

I173 

z 


24 

13 

If 

50 

0 

0 

4 

3 

4 

0 

19 

2i 

0 

2 

9 

10000 

0 

0 j 833 

6 

8 

jI 92 

6 

2| 

i!: 

7 

214 


VARIOUS WEIOHTS AND MEASURES. 


Anchovies, barrel of 
Angle, right (angular 
meas.) .... 

Barley, bushel of 
Beer, barrel of . 

— hogshead of . 
Bricks, load of . 
Bricks.— A solid 


30 lbs. 

90 degrees. 

47 lbs, 

36 galls. 

54 gall3. 

500 bricks, 
yard of well- 


wrought clay will make 460 bricks. 
Thirty-two common bricks will 
cover a square yard, A common 
brick must not be more than 9 
inches long, 4^ inches wide, and 


Coffee, bag of . , 

— Mocha, bale of 

— robin of . , 

Copperas, hhd, of . 

Corn, bushel of . 

— quarter of 

— last of, 10 quarters 

Cotton, bale of . 
Currants, butt of . 

Flour, barrel of . . 

— gallon of . , , 

— peck or stone of . 

— boll of, 10 peclm 
or st. 


Butter, firkin of. 

— Irish, firkin, of, 

56 lbs. 

— sack of, 2 bolls 
Foot, at Paris . 

about . • • 

56 lbs. 

— at Boulogne 

tub of • • 1 • 

84 lbs. 

— Dantzic . , 

•— barrel of • • 

a cwt. 

— Danish . , 

— Dutch, cask of • 

I cwt. 

— Swedish . , 

Claret, hogshead of 
Cocoa, bag of . 

46 galls, 
about I cwt. 

Gallon, standard, 

Coffee, tierce of • 

5 to 7 cwt. 

>• i» 

Coffee, bsutilof. 

I to i 4 cwt. 

Gbrman mile , 


I J to T§ cwt. 

2 to 2 ^ cwt. 

I to cwt. 

16 to 20 cwt. 

^8 gaUs. 

8 bushels. 

80 bushels. 

200 to 500 lbs. 

1 5 to 20 cwt. 

196 lbs. 

7 lbs. 

14 lbs. 

140 lbs. 

280 lbs. 

I2*8i6 Eng. in 
1 5 Eng. in 
11*328 Eng. in 
12*504 Eng. in 
11*733 Eng. in 

10 lbs. avoir, of 
distilled water. 
277i cubic in. 

. 5,866 Eng. yds. 
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Gunpowder, barrel 

of . . . I cwt. 

~ a last. 24 barrels 

or ... 2,400 lbs. 

Hand for measuring 
horses . . • • 4 inches 

Hay, new, load of . 19 cwt. 32 lbs 

— truss of . . . 60 lbs. 

— old, load of . . 18 cwt. 

— truss of . . . 56 lbs. 

Herrings, barrel of . 500 herrings. 

Hides, dicker of . 10 skins. 

— last of . . . 20 dickers. 

Hops, pocket of . ij to 2 cwt. 

— bag of . nearly 2J cwt. 

Lead, fodder of . * iqJ cwt. 

Lead, sheet, is from 6 lbs. to 10 lbs. 
to the square foot. A pipie of an 
inch bore is commonly 13 lbs. or 
14 lbs. to the yard in length. 

Loaf, quartern . . 4 lbs. 

Log-line. — ^That used in the navy is 
about 450 feet long, having itsually 
eight separate distances, of one 
knot each, or 48 feet, marked 
thereofi. 

Long dozen ... 13 articles. 

Long gross . . . 156 articles. 

Mace, case of about cwt. 
o ■ 

Oats, bushel of . 40 lbs. 

Oil. tun, wine mea- 
sure . . . 252 galls, 

tun, imperial measure 210 galls 

— imperial gfcUon of 9^ lbs. 

— fish, tun of . . 252 galls. 

— seed, tun of . 236 galls. 

— Spermaceti, gal- 

lon of . . 8 lbs. 

Olive Oil, chest of 

60 flasks of . 125 galls. 

— jar of . . . . 25 galls. 

An imperial gallon of whale or seal 

oil should weigh 9 lbs. ; of sperm 

Paper, printer's 

ream of . • 500 sheets. 

— qnire of . • • 24 sheets. 

— ream of, so 

ijuires, or . 480 sheets. 

Paper, sheet of, folded — 
into 2 leaves is termed folio size. 
fi 4 *» »» 4to, or 

quarto. 

M 3 „ „ 8ro, or 

octavb. 


AND MEASURES 

into 12 leaves is termed r2mo, 

*> 16 „ „ i6mo. 

•» 18 „ „ i8mo. 

»# 24 „ „ 24mo. 

f. 48 „ s„ 48mo. 

Parchment, roll of • 60 skins. 

Peas, bushel of . 64 lbs. 

Rainfall. — An inch of rain equals a 
gallon of water spread over a 
surface of about two square feet or 
•3630 cubic feet. This is equiva- 
lent to about 21,780 gallons of 
water to the acre. 

Rice, E.I. bag* of 

about 1} cwt. 

— American, cask of 6 cwt. 

Rum, puncheon of , 90 to 100 galls, 

— hogshead of , . 45 to 50 galls 

Russian mile or verst 1,100 Eng. yds. 
Rye, bushel of • . 53 lbs. 

Salt, peck of • . 14 lbs. 

— bushel of , , 56 lbs. 

Salt, rock, bushel of. 65 lbs. 

Scottish and Irish 

mile . • • • 2,200 Eng. yds. 

Semicircle (angular 
meas.) .... 180 degrees. 

Sextant (angular 
meas.) .... 60 degrees. 

Sherry, pipe or butt of 108 galls. 

Soda, cask of . . 3 to 4 cwt. 

Spanish league . • 5,027 Eng. yds. 

Straw, load of • • xi cwt. 64 lbs. 

— truss of . . . 36 lbs. 

Swedish mile . . 7,233 Eng. yds. 

Tallow, cask of 

about 9 cwt. 
Tapioca, barrel of 

about cwt 
Tar, barrel of . . 26} cwt 
Tea, chest of, about 84 lbs. 

— Hyson, chest of , 60 lbs. 

— Twankay, chest 

of ... 80 lbs. 

Tiles, load of . . 1,000 tiles. 

Timber, unhewn, 
load of ... 40 cubic feat 
Tobacco, hogshead 

of IS to 18 cwt 

Ton, in number. • 4s bushels 

Wheat, bushel of . 60 lbs. 

Whisky, Scotch, 

puncheon of « • ria to 120 galls. 

Wine, tun of • • 252 galls, 

pipf orbuttol . ISO galls. 
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TABLK OF DlQESTIBILm 


Food. Preparation. 

Time 

hr8.mins. 

Food, Preparation. 

Time. 
hrs. mins. 

Apples, sweet 

.•Raw . 

X 

30 

liver (calves') . 

Fried , 


2 

30 

» green 

. Stewed 

I 

35 

„ (ox) . . 

i» • 


3- 

0 

Asparagus 

. Boiled 

X 

30 

Lamb 

Grilled . 


2 

30 

Beans . . 

. Boiled 

2 

30 

Lentils . . . 

Boiled . 


2 

30 

>» • • 

. Purde . . 

X 

30 

Milk . . . . 

Raw 


2 

15 

Beef, lean 

. Roasted . 

3 

0 

„ .... 

Boiled 


2 

0 

„ tender . 

. Stewed 

2 

45 

Mutton . . . 

Boiled 


3 

0 

Bticfsteak 

. Grilled . 

3 

0 

„ lean . 

Roasted 


3 

15 

Beef, fresh salted Boiled 

2 

45 

Nuts . . . . 

— 


5 

0 

„ old salted 

. Bolted 

6 

0 

Oysters . . . 

Raw 


2 

55 

Beets 

3 

45 

II ... 

Stewed 


3 

30 

Brains . . 

. Boiled 

X 

35 

Onions . . • 

Stewed 


3 

30 

Bread, fresh . 

. Baked 

3 

30 

Peas .... 

Boiled 


2 

30 

Butter 

. Melted 

3 

30 

Pig, sucking . 

Roasted 


2 

30 

Bread and Butter 

3 

45 

Pork, fat 

Roasted 


5 

15 

Cabbage . . 

. Boiled 

3 

30 

„ salt . . 

Boiled 


3 

15 

»» • • 

. Pickled 

4 

30 

Potatoes . . . 

Fried , 


2 

30 

Celery . . 

. Boiled 

X 

30 

Rice • . . . 

Boiled . 


X 

0 

Chicken . . 

. Boiled 

2 

0 

Salad . . . 

Raw . 


3 

15 

i> • • 

. Fricasseed 

2 

45 

Sausage • • . . 

Grilled 

• 

3 

30 

Cheese, old . 

. 

3 

30 

II ... 

Smoked 

• 

3 

0 

Custard . . 

. Boiled 

2 

45 

Suet . • • . 

Boiled 

• 

5 

30 

Duck . . . 

. Roasted 

4 

0 

Sago .... 

Boiled 


I 

35 

Eel . . . 

. Roasted 

6 

0 

Soles .... 

Fried . 

# 

3 

0 

Eggs, fresh . 

. Raw . « 

2 

0 

Spinach . . . 

Stewed 

• 

X 

30 

If * 

. Soft boiled 

3 

0 

Salmon, fresh 

Boiled 

• 

z 

30 

11 * 

• Hard boiled 

4 

0 

„ smoked 

II 


4 

0 

If • 

. Whipped (raw) i 

30 

Stone Fruit 

Raw . 

• 

# 

0 

If • 

. Scrambled. 

3 

10 

Tapioca . • . 

Boiled 


2 

0 

Fish • • 

. Boiled 

2 

30 

Tripe . . . 

Boiled 


I 

0 

If • • 

. Fried . . 

3 

0 

Trout .... 

Boiled . 


X 

30 

Fowls . . 

. Boiled . . 

4 

0 

Turkey . • . 

Roasted 


2 

30 

If 

. Roasted . 

4 

0 

>3 • • • 

Boiled 


2 

15 

Game (most kinds) Roasted 

4 

15 

Turnips . • . 

Boiled 

• 

3 

30 

Goose . . 

. Roasted 

2 

30 

Veal • . . . 

Roasted 

• 

4 

30 

Hashed meat 

. Warmed . 

2 

30 

Venison . • • 

Grilled 

• 

X 

40 


MEXBIOAZi AXD BHOLUH WSiaHTS AHD HBAiOBIliS. 


Mtoe • 39*3708 in. ■■ 3'28i. 3ft. 

3i in. « 1-0936 yd. 

Square M^tre (m^tre carr6e) a sq. 

yd = (i*I 96). 

Are (or lod aq. mtoes) m 119*6 square 
yards. 

Cubic M^tre (or Store) 035} cubic feet. 
Centimetre m | inch. 

Kilometre ■■ 1093 yards a { mile. 

10 Kilometres a 6 ^ miles. 

100 Kilometres a 62^ mUes. 

Square Kilom^e «} square mile. 


Hectare a 2| acres (2*47i). 

100 Hectares a 247*1 acres. 

Gramme * 1 5 i grains (i 5 * 432 ). 

10 Grammes a 1 os. Avoirdupois. 

.5 Grammes a \ oz, do. 
Kilogrammea sj lbs. (2*2) Avoirdupois. 
10 Kilogrammes a 22 lbs. de. 
Metrical Quintal a 220} lbs. do. 
Tonneau a 2,220 lbs. do. 

Litre a 0*22 gallons (x| 

pints). 

Hectolitre a 23 gaWo ns. 



THE TOILET 

THE BATH toilet soaps, and from this fact alone 


There is nothing so refreshing and 
exhilarating as a bath, be it the cold 
morning douche, the warm one at 
night, or a dip in the briny ocean. 
The first braces those who are able to 
indulge in it for the day's work ahead 
of them ; the second revives and 
soothes the aching and weary body 
beyond all else, and the third gives 
tone to a system that is suffering from 
over- work or fatigue. 

Daily Ablutions.— With regard to 
the best way of w*ashing the face, so 
much depends upon the nature of the 
skin that it is difficult to lay down any 
hard and fast rules. Dwelleit in town 
should, however, use warm water, as 
cold is quite powerless to remove the 
dust and«dirt that are inseparable from 
a town existence. The soap that is 
used for the face should be especially 
good and not strongly scented. Plenty 
of water should be applied after the 
soa^, so as to wash it all away. Parti« 
cular pains should be taken to thor- 
oughly cleanse the ears, where dust is 
always liable to lodge, round the eyes, 
nose, and month. The drying process 
should be* equally thorough, as a 
hurried mb opens the way to all sorts 
all roughnesses and chappings. When 
drying the face mb upwards toward 
the nose. This will do much to pre- 
vent wrinkles. 

When washing the hands don’t 
depend entirely upon soap and water. 
Have a small brush to scmb them, a 
cake of pumice-stone to remove stains, 
and some borax to whiten them. 

Soaps. — Great care should be taken 
in the choice of soaps used to wash the 
•kin. It is not always the most ex- 
pensive or the prettiest •09m that are 
the ^purest and safest. The senior 
surgeon at one of our leading institu- 
tions for the treatment of skin dis- 
eases, has affirmed that they have had 
about four hundred cases of skin trouble 
owing their origin only to impi/>per 


atkt importance of selecting a good and 
ure preparation may, in some degree, 
e estimated. But even when the 
very best soap is used it should be most 
carefully washed off again, otherwise 
it will cause an unbecoming gloss to 
appear and refiiain on the sun, and 
also clog the pores with an effect scarcely 
less than that of dirt itself. 

Sponges. — ^The sponge used in the 
bath should be lar^ and of very open 
pores, so that it may contain a large 
quantity of water, which may be 
oured from it over the shoulders and 
ack. On every washstand there 
should be a smaller sponge to be used 
for the face, neck, and arms, on occa- 
sions when the bath itself is inexpedi- 
ent or inconvenient ; and a small 
eye-sponge ” should abo be pro- 
vided. When a sponge l>ecomes dis- 
agreeably sticky, it may be restored to 
condition by covering it with clean 
cold water, into which the juice of a 
lemon has been squeezed. After re- 
maining in this for an hour or two, the 
sponge will be quite ready for use 
again. 

The best sponges are the cheapest 
in the end, even though they may be 
treble the cast of the common sponge. 
There is nothing to equal the sponge 
for rinsing and bathing pnrposes. 

The Cbmpleilon.— kmny people fall 
into the very common error of think- 
ing that a good complexion can be 
gained by the nse of external remedies, 
whereas the fundamental and principal 
enre is only obtainable by strict atten- 
tion to health, by regular habits, and 
by a happy and contented condition of 
mind. Tbe latter plays an important 
part in the gaining and preservation of 
a healthy, beautiful complexiott. 

A dull, earthy skin is merally sera 
in those people who are of a phlegmatic 
temperament, who are the vtofimu ot 
indigestion, and who, either fro® 
inclination or from md a 
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Sedentary and Inactive existence. A 
close, vitiated atmosphere and poor 
Uving are also frequently responsible for 
a pasty, muddy complexion, although 
in some cases it jp natural, as a go^ 
complexion is in others. As a result 
of the above-mentioned sedentary life, 
the circulation becomes languid and 
sluggish, and the first step toward 
improving the skin is to go in for a 
thorough course of active physical 
exercise. The diet must be generous, 
but light, and all excesses avoided. 
No outward applications can clear the 
skin, although, occasibnaliy, they may 
assist Nature in doing so. 

Paleness of the complexion is often 
one of the signs of anxmia — a com- 
plaint from which many women, and 
especially young girls, suffer. For 
these an indoor life is exceedingly 
undesirable, and they should make 
every effort to be out in the fresh air 
as much as possible. A course of iron 
and cod-liver oil is beneficial, and the 
diet should consist of milk, farinace- 
ous foods, and some red wine, such as 
Burgundy. 

Dyspepsia is frequently the main 
factor in producing sallowness, but it 
must be borne in mind that this is 
often hereditary. Bilious people 
nearly always possess this kind of 
complexion, the liver being the root 
of the evil. Such persons should pay 
great attention to ^eir food, avoiding 
all excesses of the table, and taking 
plenty of exercise — thus to stir into 
activity their sluggish liver. Tea and 
coffee, and spirits of all kinds, are most 
injurious to any one who is wishful to 
have a healthy and clear complexion, 
whilst milk, on the other hand, cannot 
be too highly recommended. 

Indigestion is responsible for more 
skin eruptions, pimples, red noses, 
flushings, and sallovmess and pastiness 
of the complexion, than is ever 
imagined. Women try in vain to get 
rid of these blemishes by outward 
applications, and take inward blood- 
purifiers, and other remedies with the 
same purpose, but although they do 
not know it, it is indigestion they have 
to attack, and until this is cured, there 
Is little hc^ of the blemishes disappeai 
ing. The most common skin eruption 
due to indigestion is nettl^rash, 


although acne and other diseases are 
also caused by it. The skin becomes 
dried up and shrivelled, through the 
weak or defective circulation of the 
blood, which supplies it with nutri- 
ment. The patient should have re- 
course to friction, daily baths, and 
plenty of exercise, and be very careful 
as to diet. A pasty, sallow skin arises 
from the sluggish action of the liver, 
or congestion, and this is curable by 
the same means. 

One of the best and simplest remedies 
for a mild attack of indi^tion is hot 
water. This should be sipped slowly, 
as hot as it can possibly be taken, the 
last thing at night, and occasionally 
during the day. 

For redness of the nose caused by 
indigestion, besides attention to in- 
ternal remedies, this lotion may be 
dabbed on to the nose three or four' 
times a day : Four drachms of oxide 
of zinc, four drachms of simple tinc- 
ture of benzoin, elderflower water to 
five ounces. Shake the mixture well 
before appl>dng it, ^ 

Sound and refreshing sleep has a 
most beneficial effect upon the com- 
plexion. After unusual fatigue, the 
face of even a young woman has a 
drawn and tired look which stfes it 
palpably. Even a quarter of an hour’s 
sleep removes this and replaces it by 
the soft commingling of white and 
pink which is the characteristic of the 
finest blonde complexionc^ or the rose 
and olive of the brunette. 

The person who takes a proper 
amount of exercise, is fond of fresh air, 
eats moderately of food that agrees 
with him, or her, and is most particu- 
lar with regard to cleanliness, is almost 
sure to have a clear, bright, healthy 
skin. 

Freckles. — People who are subject 
to freckles should be careful to protect 
themselves as much as possible from 
the sun. To remove freckles use the 
lotion recommended on page x6o of this 
work. 

Cucumber, sliced, and soaked for a 
few houi;^^ milk, is good for sunburn. 
Bathe tneiace two or three times a day 
with it. Dry carefully and on no 
account use a hard towel. 

Aon#, or Blaekheads.— These little 
bl^k spots are frequently to bo seen 
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on the faces of some people, especially 
in hot weather. They are formed by 
the accumulation of the indurated solid 
matter of the perspiration in the pores 
of the skin. It is a common practice 
to force them out by pressure of the 
fingers, but that causes a slight swell- 
ing, and they are more successfully 
removed by the use of vapour-baths, 
or steaming the face, and friction, 
assisted by a mild lotion which pre- 
events their re-forming. 

Advice as to treatment will be found 
on page 155. 

People who suffer from acne should 
not drink tea or coffee, but cocoa or 
warm milk instead. They should not 
eat pastry, sauces, cheese, or any highly 
seasoned dishes, but plenty of fruit, 
tomatoes, and well-cooked green veget- 
ables. At night the face should be 
washed in hot water, and well steamed, 
rubbing a little good eau-de-Cologne 
into the skin. Face powde^ should 
never be used. 

Cosmetics. — It is better, if possible, 
not to u^ powder or any other pre- 
paration that will clog up the pores of 
the skin, but when the face burns after 
washing there is no injury done by 
applying a little puf$ powder. 

Many paints used for the face are 
composed of mineral substances, and 
in consequence they are most harmful 
and injurious to the skin. There is no 
metallic pigment so innocent that it 
can be laid# on the skin continuously 
without incurring serious damage. If 
any colouring be used for the cheeks a 
little good rouge is the only substance 
that ought to bo employed. The 
rouges principally in theatres are 
prepared from an Eastern flower, 
caffed the safflower, and from Brazil 
wood lake. The blossoms contain a 
colouring matter known as carthamite, 
from which are obtained some ex- 
quisite tones of scarlet and a delicate 
rose colour. Liebig was the discoverer, 
of an animal product entitled alloxan, 
which is said to give the sympathe- 
tic Unsh to the pale or wan cheek of 
beaul^. Alloxan is, in itsaV* colour- 
less, but it becomes oxidised by ex- 
posure to the air, and turns to a deep 
rose hoe, which stains ths cheek pink. 

Of paints used for the face there are 
about ball u doiii the principal bdsf 


white, blue, red, and black. Whitt 
paints, as they contain that poisonous 
ingredient white lead, are highly dan- 
gerous, leading frequently to blood 
poisoning. Red ang equally so, as 
they are made with salts of mercury, 
vermilion, and other reprehensible sub- 
stances when used in cosmetics, al- 
though there is one harmless red paint 
made with carmine of .safraniim, rouge 
of carthem ; but the carmine of 
cochineal is almost as bright and is 
also harmless. Veining is done by 
means of iticligo and talc, which forms 
a blue paint kn#»vn as laziilite.*' 

A basis of black or Imlian paint is 
lamp-black, and this is u.sed for paint- 
ing the eyes, a substitute being the 
pencil called “ fard indien." 

Powders are made of a variety of 
substances, the vegetable ones being 
the most harmless, those containing 
mineral ones being highly injurious. 
Amongst the first-named are rice 
wheat, and potato starch, while the 
latter include such ingredients as 
mercury, arsenic, lead, o.\ide of zinc, 
bismuth, etc. There is much variety 
of opinion with regard to the last- 
named substance, popular prejudice 
being decidedly against its use ; whilst 
some skin specialists affirm that it is 
entirely free from anything that can 
harm the complexion. 

Violet powder is one of the most 
simple of powders, and is composed of 
six parts of wheat starch, and one of 
powdered orris root. These are mixed 
together and scented with lemon, 
bergam6t, and clove. Frequently, 
wheat starch is used alone, and *'poudro 
de riz'* is rice staxch scented to taste. 
Pearl powder is a mixture of bismuth 
and chalk, or zinc and chalk, and the 
drawback to thu is that the zinc and 
bismuth gradually turn black when 
exposed to emanations from the skin, 
or in the atmosphere of a crowded 
room. In the day time it has a bluish 
appearance, which gives a somewhat 
unnatural colour to the oomplexiom 
Mineral powders adhere much better 
to the skin than do vegetable ones; 
hence, perhaps, their empumnoit in so 
many advertised kinds. Rice po%/der 
has very little adherence, but com 
starch forms the base oi nearly nU 
powdgrst This, and nulced alii » 
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highly absorbent, and takes up not 
only any superfluous moisture, but also 
the natural oil of the skin, and this is 
why its daily and persistent use dries 
up the skin and dimitiishes its softness 
and pliancy. If this were only done 
occasionally, the skin would resume its 
natural condition as soon as its ajiplica- 
tion was abandoned. A really pure 
powder is sometimes beneficinl when 
the face, neck and shoulders are 
plunged into a heated and vitiated 
atmosphere at some evening assembly, 
held in crowded rooms. 

Powders for the face Alould be ever 
BO slightly perfumed ; if too much so, 
they frequently cause nervous affec- 
tions and severe headaches. 

Despite the apparent ease of powder- 
ing, there is a great art in putting it on 
the face. Many women have the mis- 
taken idea that the thicker it is laid 
on the better it looks, but this is a 
great fallacy. It should be applied 
with the greatest care and its presence 
should be unseen by any one. There 
are three different tints of face powder, 
namely, pink, yellow, and white. The 
latter should never be used, as it shows 
so plainly on the skin. Women with 
sallow or colourless skins should use 
the second and those with delicate 
pink-and-white complexions tlie first- 
named. 

Powders may be said to be applied 
to the face with two objects, one of 
which is to dry it thorougddy after 
washing, but this can be done equally 
well without its aid by gently wiping 
it with a piece of soft chamois leather. 
The second object is to leave a layer 
of powder upon the face so as to 
obscure some defects, or to give it a 
smooth, even complexion. In the 
former place it is applied by means of a 
powder puff, and then removed with a 
soft cloth. A yet better plan is to 
apply it with a piece of chamois leather. 
When it is desired to leave the powder 
on the face, usually some oily sub- 
stance, such as cold scream, is first 
spread thinly upon the skin, which 
then retains it better than when applied 
without such a foundation. 

All women should be warned against 
tampering with their health by taking 
any of the muc^-advertised prepara- 
tions, whioh promise all kinds • of 


impossible, if desirable, results from 
their use. Outward applications are 
equally to be guarded against, unless 
their harmlessness and purity have 
been proved by competent authori- 
ties. 

All applications intended for renovat- 
in and improving the skin are much 
more effectual if used at night than 
during the day. 

If any serious disfigrjring marks on 
the face have to be hidden, the only 
way to do it is by putting grease-paint 
over the mark and powdering over that. 
Grease-paint is a soft, very thick 
grease, sold in sticks by theatrical 
costumiers, and can be had in every 
conceivable tint, to suit all complexions. 
It should first be warmed, then rubbed 
gently on, spread with a soft handker- 
chief, and rubbed off with another. 
To cover a scar or bruise, apply more 
thickly. A little vaseline will remove 
grease pair^ very quickly. After using 
grease paint, or rouge, or anything in 
the way of ** make-up," wash your 
face — at least wash the paint off — with 
cold cream or vaseline before touching 
it with water. 

Unless necessary, as we have said 
before, do not use powders and paints 
for the skin in an ordinary every(iay 
way ; but if you do use them let them 
be pure and of the very best kind. 

THE HAIR 

Quite half the effect of one's appear- 
ance depends on successfully *' doing 
the hair,^' and certainly half the trouble 
of the toilet is concerned with this 
proce,ss. When it is thick and of a pretty 
colour, and when the head is w'ell 
shaped, the difficulty is but small. 
But whatever be the tint or quantity of 
one's hair, it cannot look its best unless 
well brushed and regularly washed. 
The very best brushes should always be 
chosen, and with them the hair should 
be given about one hundred strokes a 
da) . The bristles of the brushes 
should not be so hard as to drag the 
hair out by the roots in case of a ta]t|;le 
obstructing«She brush's course. Nor 
should they be too yielding. It is 

seless to brush the hair unless the 
skin of the head be brushed as well. 
The friction stimulates it and makes 
the itair grow. Slow and langaid 
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strokes of the brush are simply useless ; friction with a coarse towel or a piece 
vigour and intention are necessary to of flannel should be applied, 
produce a really good effect, and induce Hair-brushes should be kept scrupu- 
the bright healthy gloss that young lously clean. They should be Ire- 
hair should have. quently washed i* warm, but not boil- 

Once in every six weeks the head ing, water, into which some borax has 
and hair should be thoroughly washed, been put. The brushes should be 
and oftener in winter, when coal-fires dabbed up and down in the water until 
make so much dust in even the best- the bristles are quite clean. They 
kept houses. A little borax in the must not be placed too near a fire to 
water makes an excellent wash for the dry or the vaniLsh upon the wood will 
hair. Plenty of warm water, free from be injured, and, in the case of ivory- 
lather, is needed after the process of backed brushes, the ivory is likely to 
cleansing has been gone through, split if too much heat be applied. 

Yolk of egg also makes a splendid wash To keep tHI hair and scalp both in a 
for the hair, but even greater care is healthy condition it is necessary that 
needed after its application than is they should be kept perfectly clean, 
the case with borax. Otherwise the It is an erroneous idea to suppose that 
hair will be sticky when dry. No by washing alone this can be accom- 
time should be lost in diydng the hair, plishcd,>for, if too often done, its effect is 
or a dangerous chill may be caught, to make the hair rot and turn grey ; but 
The best way to dry it quickly and at times it is required to remove dirt 
thoroughly, after a good rub with dry or dust. The extreme length of some 
towels, is to sit in front o^a fire, and hair renders the process of washing it 
still rubbing, allow the heat to fall on both troublesome and inconvenient, 
the back, sides, and top of the head The application of a good wash may be 
altem^tely. substituted with advantage, and if 

In cold weather half a wineglassful followed by the patient and assiduous 
of spirit, such as brandy, whiskey, use of a good hairbrush, it will be found 
rum or gin, should be rubbed well into sufficient. The use of a fine comb also 
theskinof the head to fortify it against helps to remove dust and clean the 
aCiiill. Never do the hair up until it is scalp. 

perfectly dry, and shake it well before False Hair. — It is sometimes neces- 
beginning to brush and comb it after sary to wear false hair after having 
the bath. the natural hair cut off after illness, or 

Very often a good rubbing of the skin because it has grown too thin to dress 
of the ftead serves to stimulate the becomingly without soma addition, 
growth of the hair. This ought to be There can be no objection to this, for 
repeated twice a week, and the friction we should all endeavour to make our 
be so vigorous that the skin becomes hair the ornament it was intended to 
red and glowing. be ; but it seems absurd for persons 

Another useful experience for the still possessing an abundance of hair 
hair is that of being allowed to float of their own to add false to it. Not 
freely about for an hour or so, that only that, it is better to avoid wearing 
the air may circulate through it. false wherever possible, as it^ injures 

Sunshine is particularly good for the the natural nowth by keeping the 
hair as it brings out the colour as skin of the head too hot and thus 
nothing else can. impeding its functions and hindering 

Cantnarides makes an excellent hair- its prodnetiveness. 
wash, when used in combination with False hair should be very carefully 
certain other ingredients, but it is only introduced into the hair upon the 
uSefnl when seldom and sparingly used, head and not put on to it as it were 
of mace is a good ^stimulant and separatdy, as we often see dohei 
holds no such risk as cantharides. It the result that every one can see it is 
is generally used with spirits, such as not part of the gne^ng ^in u a 
wmskey, brandy, or rum, being well long tail of hahr be put 
rubbed into the skin of the head. Ut proper when loosn and J’P 

it does not make it red and growing, wj^ it, it is very alffioolt tP tell tnst 
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any addition has been made. Comb- 
ings should be saved, particularly 
from very long hair, as they can be 
made up by a good hairdresser to 
supplement the ha<r that remains on 
the head. 

Hair Dyes. — Hair dyes are always a 
mistake, and some are most dangerous. 
Many of the dyes which turn tlie hair 
dark contain lead, and this often 
results in mischief to the eyes, and, if 
persevered in, ends in paralysis. 

It is sometimes possible to prevent 
the hair turning grey, JJiough impossi- 
ble to make it brown or black again 
after the colour has gone out of it. 
After a long illness or a condition of 
low vitality from grief or depression, 
the hair often begins to turn grey in 
the prime of life. A good hairdresser 
should at once be consulted, and he 
can usually find some remedy. To 
cut an inch or two from the ends 
occasionally helps in the restoration 
of the colour of the hair. But there 
are ^eat possibilities of picturesque- 
ness in grey hair. It has been known 
to impart an aspect of refinement to 
features that, with hair of more vivid 
tinting, lacked such distinction. 

Quite white or silver hair, if it be 
sufficiently plentiful, is generally ad- 
mired both upon old and young. 

The most harmless way of dying 
the hair golden is by the use of per- 
oxide of hydrogen. Firs ;, well wash 
tile hair with a little soda in the water 
to extract all grease, and let it be 
thoroughly dry before using the 
peroxide. Rub the dye well into the 
roots of the hair with a small sponge 
or flannel, and do not forget that if 
you spill it upon anything coloured it 
will take the colour out and leave a 
golden spot. When you have well 
saturated the roots of the hair, take 
a clean brush and brush the hair 
thoroughly till it is all damp with tlie 
peroxide. Then leave it hanging down 
to dry. Repeat this for two or three 
following days till tlte desired golden 
tint is gained, after that an occasional 
sponge with it should keep it the same 
^lour. Be careful always to brush it 
well into the toots Or they will look 
dark, and must certainly betray the 
dye. • I 

Cond/s Crimson Fluid is good for 


darkening the hair. Put half a wine- 
glassful in ten w neglassfuls of water, 
and wash the hair with it twice a 
week. 

With long faces the hair should be 
kept flat on the top of the head, and 
allowed to be visible at the sides ; 
more especially should this be seen 
when the forehead is narrow. High 
foreheads should be veiled with curls 
or fringes. Round faces need a visible 
edifice of hair upon the top of the head. 
Long necks, however, forbid this 
arrangement, requiring some capillary 
furniture at the back. The catogan 
or “queue” style suits them best. 
This may occasionally be combined 
with a few high curls in front, but the 
effect of over-elaboration and of too 
great a weight of hair must always be 
carefully avoided. 

The best and most artistic styles of 
hairdressing are those which show the 
shape of the head under the arrange- 
ment of the hair. The classic knot at 
the back looks well when the features 
are regular and the head finelyj^ormed, 
but not unless. 

The fringe should never entirely 
conceal the forehead, unless the dimen- 
sions of the latter are enormous. But 
in ordinary circumstances the fringe 
should be restained from undue length 
and thickness, and should always be 
lifted in one part to show the brow. 

Wlien the hair grows far back be- 
hind the cars and over the temples, it 
should be arranged in such a way as 
to make it approach the cheeks and 
brow as far as possible. 

A coiffure that admits of some hair 
being visible below the ears, from a 
front view has a wonderfully softening 
effect upon the features. If the ears 
are not well-shaped the hair should 
be arranged over them, but not other- 
wise, as dainty ears are a beauty and 
should not be hidden. 

ilxcessive use of hot curling-tongs 
is injurious to the hair, rendering it 
dry and brittle. Once a week is as 
often as the tongs may be used %ith 
impunity.«»*Curling pins are not cal- 
culated to injure the hair, even if used, 
every night. 

Some people lose their hair, or at 
leas^ render it scanty, by dragging it 
so tightly into ways that nature h^ 
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ordained it cannot go. The natural 
growth of the hair is to hang in tresses 
from the crown of the head, failing 
like a mantle ov'er the back and like a 
veil over the face. Hence the best 
way to vrear the hair is parted in the 
middle, as then it does not undergo 
such a strain as when dragged up 
from the face. Also the arrangement 
of back hair at the nape of the neck, 
instead of on the crown of the head, 
is far better for its health and growth. 

Never pin up the hair tightly ; 
always kept at tension, the sap cannot 
circnlate properly. 

Always use good hairpins ; those 
that are rough destroy the hair. 

Useful Recipes. — For falling hair and 
greyness take an ounce each of hart- 
shorn, chloroform, and sweet almond 
oil, added to fifteen ounces of spirits 
of rosemary. Rub well into the head, 
after a good brushing. 

For dry hair take half an ounce of 
spirits of rosemary, the same of spirits 
of camphor, and half that of glycerine, 
the juioo of a lemon ; shake all well 
together, then add four ounces of 
strong whisky. Apply this every 
night, alternating with a ponuide 
composed thus : Two ounces pre- 
parlU lard, two drachms white wax ; 
melt these gradually, then add four 
drachms of balsam of tolu, twenty 
drops of oil of rosemary, and two 
drachms of tincture of cantharidcs. 
The balsafa of tola must be dissolved 
in half an ounce of rectified spirits of 
wine for twelve hours. 

For damp or moist hair use the 
following ; Bay mm. % oz. ; oil of 
cloves, lo drops ; spirits of lavender, 

4 oz. ; spirits of thyme, oz. ; ether, 
i oz. This lotion most be used in 
small quantities only. 

A wash which makes the hair at 
the same time dry and fluffy consists 
of eau-de-Cologne, x oz. ; rectified 
spirits of wine, s oz. ; powdered bicar- 
bonate of soda, I os. : water, 6 oz . 
Rub well into the scalp. 

flffperfloooi Hairs. — Superfluous 
haixz, on the face or anns,^e a cause 
M annoyance to many women. Most 
depilatories, however, are dangerous 
and only beneficial for a time. Elec- 
trolysis is the only lasting reipedy. 
In sldlln) bands the deotric needle can 


work wonders. Not only can it des- 
troy the roots of hair, but it can also 
obliterate, or, at any rate, greatly 
mitigate, unsightly scars, moles, warts, 
or other marks. ^Operations of this 
sort, however, are costly, and should 
only be performed by a very skilled 
expert. 

THE TEETH 

Unless there is some constitutional 
disease which causes teeth to decay 
prematurely, or makes them turn 
yellow or di^oloured, there is no 
reason why every one may not possess 
white and sound teeth. 

Neglect is the most serious enemy 
with which the teeth have to contend, 
and if boys and girls would only under- 
stand how much they will regret their 
carelessness in after years, they would 
cleanse them with the utmost assiduity 
and precision. Besides the unsigldli- 
ness occasioned by decayed or br >ken 
teeth, there is the danger to health 
which ensues from the inability to 
masticate one's food thoronghly, in 
which case this, instead of giving 
nourishment, has exactly the opposite 
effect. The one essential towards 
keeping teeth healthy is the strictest 
attention to cleanliness. They should 
bo washed after every meal, and inside 
as thoroughly as outside, as the largest 
amount of that arch enemy, tartar, is 
deposited on the former. But if there 
is one time in the day in which it is 
imperative to wash the teeth more 
thoroughly than at any other, it is 
before retiring to bed. During the 
night the acids generated by the food 
which has not been removed do their 
deadly work, and cause the enamel, 
or outer case, to decay. Strict atten- 
tion to dental ablutions is also a great 
preventive of toothache. It is a great 
mistake not to have decayed teeth 
removed as soon as possible, as they 
are the chief causes of malodorous 
breath, neuralgia, and headaches. 
If long neglected they may become 
dangerous to the health, and abecesses 
fonning beneath them often necessitate 
a serious operation. 

A tincture that restores soundness 
to the gums is one ounce of coarsely- 
tpowdered Peruvian bsrb* steeped for a 
iortaii^t In hnli a plat of binB<iy* 
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The mouth should be well washed 
night and morning with this. mixture, 
diluted in an equal quantity of rose- 
water. 

There is often a ^rmation of tartar 
upon the teeth. For removing this 
incrustation muriatic acid, or spirit of 
salt, is a very good thing. This pre- 
paration, however, should only be used 
when necessary and with great care. 
The method of using is this : Procure 
a clean skewer, one of those used by 
butchers, hammer or batter out the 
sharp point of it into a very small 
brush, not larger than Rie of the small 
sable brushes used in miniature paint- 
ing. Dip this into the muriatic acid, 
allowing all superfluous acid to drain 
off, and rub the part of the tooth to 
be purified. There are very few in- 
crustations which will resist this treat- 
ment. Care should be taken that, so 
soon as the operation is finished, all 
lingering traces of the acid be well 
removed from the mouth with chalk 
and water ; afterwards with water 
alone. For some time after the opera- 
tion just described has been performed 
the teeth will feel rough, will be set 
on edge," which is a sufficient indica- 
tion of the destruction which must 
result from habitual recourse to the 
process. Camphorated chalk is a safe 
dentifrice, and gives a delightful sen- 
sation of purity to the mouth. A 
very pleasant dentifrice is made with 
an ounce of finely-powdered green sage, 
mixed in a tablcspoonful of white 
honey. A preparation for decaying 
teeth is composed of two' scruples of 
finely-powdered myrrh, a scruple of 
juniper gum, and ten grains of rock 
alum, mixed in honey. 

In childhood the teeth should be 
most carefully attended to. When the 
second teeth are coming they should 
be watched so that, on the first appear- 
ance of a tendency to irregularity, the 
child should be taken to a clever 
dentist. In fact, all through life 
periodical visits should be made to the 
dentist for purposes of prevention, 
which is so much superior to cure, and 
so much less disagreeable where the 
teeth are concerned. The skilled eye 
of a dentist soon perceives something 
wrong, and as^quickly sets it righ% 

To artificial teeth no one can inake 


any objection, so important are they 
to the general health when the natural 
teeth have fallen out. Wlien these 
become necessary, the greatest care 
should be taken to find out a really 
reliable dentist. When worn, artificial 
teeth must be kept scrupulously clean. 

The bristles of a toothbrush should 
be neither very stiff nor in the least 
limp. To brush the teeth with limp 
bristles is merely to throw away one's 
time. But yet too stiff a brush is apt 
to injure the gums, makes them tender 
and causes them to bleed. The motion 
of cleaning the teeth should be up and 
down as well as across, for the chief 
aim of brushing is to rid the teeth of 
any morsels of food that stick between 
them after meals. 

THE LIPS 

The state of the lips often indicates 
the condition of one’s health, becoming 
cracked, dry, and bloodless when this 
is not as*it should be. In this case 
there is only one remedy, and that is 
to attend to one’s dietfand endeavour 
to repair the damage caused Ipy indis- 
position. Chapped lips are also some- 
times caused by eating too many 
sweets. Too much tea spoils the 
redness of the lips, often turning it to 
a rusty brown. A little cold cream,%p- 
plied at night, will relieve the disagree- 
able stretched " feeling of chapped 
lips ; but for permanent cure the 
dietary must be overhauled. A fever- 
ish condition produces dry^lips, and 
this is often set up by eating things 
that disagree with us. Tincture of 
catecher or benjamin lightly pencilled 
on the cracks will also give relief. 

Colouring for the lips consists of 
cold cream with a larger quantity of 
wax than usual in it, toge^er with a 
few drachms of carmine. For ver- 
milion tint a strong infusion of alkanet 
is preferable to the poisonous red lead. 
The chippings should be kept a week 
in vhe almond oil of which the cold 
cream is made, and incorporated 
afterwards with wax and spermaceti. 
Alkanet should always be tic^ in 
muslin ifBbn used for colouring pur 

j,>oses. t 

THE BREATH 

The loveliest mouth that ever smiled 
would cease to be agreeable if the 
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breath were not pure cind sweet, as it 
should be in health. If not caused by 
disease, the remedy for a malodorous 
breath is very simple. The teeth 
should be brushed after every meal ; 
sweets only eaten in moderation, and 
onions and radishes never. If, not- 
withstanding these precautions, the 
breath continues to be disagreeable, a 
stick of the best liquorice should be 
broken into small pieces and kept in 
a box on the toilet table, a piece being 
put into the mouth after using the 
toothbrush. Liquorice has no smell 
in itself, and is for that reason pre- 
ferable to the preparations of spice 
sold for the same purpose. 

THE EARS 

The internal cavities of the ears 
require to be daily washer I witli soap 
and water and carefully dric<l ; it is 
said that bathing the backs of the ears 
with cold water contributes Jo preserve 
the teeth. Internally it is necessary 
to remove the cereomen when it be- 
comes too coptous, as, if suffered to 
induratl, it causes uneasiness, deaf- 
ness, and even disease. Some persons 
employ a small syringe for this pur- 
pose, charged with soap and water, to 
whkh may be added a few drops of 
balsam of tolu ; but this is seldom 
necessary, and, from the importance 
and sensibility of the organ, should 
not be used without extreme circum- 
spection. *The comer of a fine towel 
rolled up to a n ee point, and dipped 
in tepid soapy water, will sufficiently 
cleanse the passage and remove the 
superfluous wax in ordinary cases. 
It must not be forgotten that the wax 
is an especial provision of nature for 
the purpose of assisting the car in the 
admission of sounds, and while its 
intense bitterness affords an effectual 
repellant to the approach of insects, 
it has also other uses. 

Picking the ear, besides being dis- 
ajireeable and vulgar, is a most per- 
i&ious habit, and has been ascertained 
to the cause of several severe 
afflictions. 

THE EYES 

The toilet of the eyes, when in per- 
fect health, is extremely limited and 
brief, consisting simply of ablutibns. 


For this purpose rosewater, milk and 
water, and spring water may be em- 
ployed as a matter of choice. When 
the eyes are very weary from long 
watching by a smk bed, or a tiring, 
dusty journey, or any other cause, a 
little cold tea makes an excellent wash 
for them. 

No warm or even tepid wash should 
ever be applied to the eyes just before 
going out, as this renders them very 
susceptible to cold. Cold spring water 
is the best ordinary wash for the eyes. 
It should be flirted up at them (they 
being closed)' with the fingers, or 
sprayed upon the lids in some other 
way, great care being taken to dab the 
eyes perfectly dry with a soft cloth. 

If the eyes are tired and burn, rest 
them, and bathe them in the following 
wash : To a quart of soft, boiled water 
add a tablespoonful of the best brandy 
and a teaspoonful of salt. Have the 
lH?droom perfectly dark and do not 
place the bed in such a position that 
the early morning sunlight will shine 
in the eyes. 

An excellent wash for reM, tired 
eyelids is composed of one peniiy worth 
of sulphate of zinc dissolved in a quart 
of water. The eyes should be bathed 
in a little of this twice daily, and 
gently dried with a soft rag. This 
wash will often cure obstinate cases of 
weak eyes. 

When anything gets into the eyes 
and the pain becomes excessive, it is 
advisable to go at once to a chemist 
or doctor. Even if the intrusive 
object cannot be extracted, the smart- 
ing may be dulled by a soothing 
application. 

Eyebrows and Lashes.— Brushing the 
eyebrows and eyelashes every morning 
with a solution of green tea improves 
them. 

If the brows au'e thin and ill-formed 
rub pure grease or vaseline on them 
at night, bathing them carefully in 
cold water in the morning, and then 
putting on a little petroleum. Never 
orush or mb the brows the wrong way. 
Brush them daily with a small eyebrow 
brush that can be got at any good 
chemist’s, but do not get into the habit 
of mbbing ; it will roughen 
break the hairs. m ■ 

A drops of hai^ltoe in 


r 
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an excellent lotion for the eyelashes. 
They should be bathed in it eve^ 
morning. A little powdered borax in 
water is also goo^, or even a still 
smaller quantity of carbonate of soda. 

Children should be taught not to 
rub the eyes, for this is most injurious 
to these sensitive organs. If a child 
has perfectly strong, healthy eyes, the 
lashes may be improved by occasion- 
ally slightly trimming them ; but this 
practice should be discontinued as one 
reaches maturer years, or no eyelashes 
will be the consequenie. 

THE NOSE 

A red nose is generally caused by 
tight-lacing or indigestion. The kind 
of indigestion which makes the nose 
red is usually the sort of malady that 
is induced by over-eating or indulging 
in rich dishes with a variety of elabor- 
ate sauces. A red nose may, however, 
mean none of these things, and the 
individual who is perfectly temperate 
in eating and drinking and who never 
tightens her waist is sometimes af- 
flicted with redness of the nose. In 
this case all that can be done is to 
bathe it with one of the cooling lotions 
recommended in the article on ** Com- 
plexion.*’ 

It is quite useless to try to alter the 
shape of the nose. If Nature has 
been unkind in this matter, resignation 
must be practised. But we can 
usually control the colour ; and after 
all a shapeless little nose, if it only is 
white and smooth, is better than a 
pure Greek outline and redness there- 
with. 

THE HANDS 

One of the most distinguishing 
marks between the refined and un- 
refined is the condition of the hands 
and finger nails. 

The hands of growing girls are often • 
red and clumsy, and ^rls who are 
beginning to ^e thought of their 
appearance are sometifiies in despair 
about them, not being aware that wey 
will grow whiter and whiter with every 
year. 

The appearance of white spots on the 
nails is caused by knocks or blows. To 
obviate the apped^ance of such spots * 
the hands must be taken care of atbd 


the nails disturbed as little as possible. 
When the nails become stained or dis- 
coloured, a little lemon- juice is the best 
agent to employ as a corrective. It is 
equally valuable in discoloration of 
the skin. The care of the nails should 
be strictly limited to the use of the 
knife or scissors to their free border, 
and of the ivory presser to their base, 
to prevent the adhesion of the free 
margin of the scarf-skin to the surface 
of the nail, and its forward growth upon 
it. This edge of scarf-skin should 
never be pared, the surface of the nail 
never scraped, nor should the nails be 
cleaned with any instrument whatever 
except the nail-brush. There is no 
rule for the management of the nail of 
greater importance than that which 
prescribes the pressing back of the free 
edge of the scarf-skin, which forms the 
bounda^ of the base of the naiL This 
margin is naturally adherent to the sur- 
face of thef nail, and has a tendency 
to grow forward with it, and become 
ragged and attenuated. •When allowed 
to do so, the ragged edge is apt ^o split 
up into shreds, and these, projecting 
from the surface, are pulled and tom, 
and often occasion a laceration of the 
skin and a painful wound. The oc^r- 
rence of these little shreds may be e^c- 
tually prevented by the regular use of 
the presser once or twice a week. It 
must be used with gentleness. The 
nails should be daily filed, bi>j; seldom 
cut. The ideal finger nail is just long 
enough to protect the top of the finger. 

The following is an excellent prepara- 
tion for making the hands white. 
Take as much scraped horseradish as 
will fill a tablespoon and pour upon it 
half a pint of hot milk. Use this 
before wrashing, allowing it to dry on 
the hands before applying the water. 
Redness and chapping are sometimes 
caused by the hands being imperfectly 
dried. The greatest care should be 
taken in drying them, more especially 
in cold weather. 

If the hands become rough frpm 
any cause, ^e following may be applied 
with good dfect. Half fill a basin with 
fine sand and soapsuds as hot as 
can be borne. Brush and rub the 
hands thoroughly with the hot sand. 
The best is flint sand, or the powdered 
quarti sold for filters. It may be 

PP 
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used repeatedly by pouring the water 
away and adding fresh. Rinse the 
hands in a warm lather of fine soap, 
then in clean cold water. While they 
are still wet, put into the palm of each 
a very small piece of almond cream, and 
rub it all over them. This again 
forms a strong lather. After drying 
the hands, rub them in dry bran or 
powdered starch till every atom of 
moisture is absorbed, and finish by 
dusting off the bran or starch. This 
will make the hands very soft and 
smooth. A slice of raw potato rubbed 
well into them will remove stains from 
the fingers and hands. Lemon- juice is 
abo effective in this way, and if not 
used immoderately, may be applied 
without fear of evil consequences. 

For chapped hands the following 
will be found efficacious. Equal quan- 
tities of white wax and sweet oil ; 
dissolve in these a small piece of cam- 
phor, put it in a jam jar dnd stand it 
upon the hob till melted. It must be 
kept closely hovered, and should be 
appUeh to the hands after washing and 
previous to drying them. A few drops 
of glycerine poured into the palms of 
the hands after washing, and rubbed 
a^ over them before drying is a simpler 
remedy for chapping. 

The owner of the ** moist hand 
should never offer it ungloved if he or 
she can possibly avoid doing so. 

The removal of this inconvenience is 
a problem of much difficulty, since 
checking the perspiration may very 
often be of serious injury to the health. 
There are occasions when a lady has to 
shake hands, and when she cannot 
alwa3rs have gloves, but if her hand is 
of the perspiimg kind, she should only 
give the tips of her fingers. Better 
to be suspected of a want of cordiality 
than to inflict upon your friends the 
disagreeable *' empressement *' of a 
damp hand. 

THE FEET. 

There are few women — or, indeed, 
men either — ^who do not suffer in one 
way or another from discomforts and 
ailments of the feet ; and yet, until the 
pain becomes almost unbearable, no 
attention whatever is paid to them. 
This ie a strange fact, for it seems to me 
that considermg the large amount of 

f 


wear and tear they endure, the feet 
really require more care than almost 
any other part of the body. It is a 
great mistake to neglect them to the 
extent it is frequently done, and in 
the long run, the omission will be 
regretted, as a plentiful crop of corns, 
bunions, enlarged joints, and all the 
other ills that the feet are heir to, will 
rise up in judgment against us. 

No one can possibly be either 
healthy or well, who does not keep his, 
or her, feet scrupulously clean. It is 
not too often tc wash them every night 
before retiring to rest. The water 
should not be very hot as this has a 
weakening tendency. Cold water is 
invigorating, but the chill should be 
taken off for winter use. Once a week 
the foot-bath should consist of hot 
water and a good lather of soap should 
be made. The foot ought to be rubbed 
with a ball of sandstones and after- 
wards dried with plenty of friction. 

There is nothing that so soothes sore, 
tired, aching feet as immersion in 
warm water, and they are much 
strengthened if a little sea salt is added 
to it. Toe nails must never be cut 
in the same manner as those of the 
fingers. Instead of being trimmed 
down at the sides they roust be done 
straight across, otherwise the flesh will 
grow over them, and, at last, bury 
the nails altogether. In every other 
way the nails should be cleaned and 
treated as given in directions for care of 
the finger nails. 

Corns and Bunions,— See pp x55'-7< 

Ingrowing Nalls.— There is nothing 
so painful as ingrowing nails, and 
there have been instances in which 
operations of a serious nature have 
been necessary to extract them from 
the flesh, owing to this having; been 
treated as of no consequence in the 
early stage. They are usually caused 
by pressure from boots, which have 
arrested their growth and forced theni 
downwards into the flesh, instead of 
allowing them^’to grow naturally. At 
the first sign of thfi, place a tliiy piece 
of cotton-wool in between the nail and 
the flesh of the toe, and allow it to 
remain there nntil the nail resumes Its 
natural position; but on ho account 
put off having medical advice elmuld 
tbS nail not yield to this sln^leteiiedy. 
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Damp Feet. — A very common, and. 
at the same time, exceedingly disagree- 
able and uncomfortable ailment, is 
what is usually termed damp feet.** 
These primarily inflicate a general want 
of tone, and in some cases, want of 
care. The ailment is very difficult to 
cure, but the following hints may be of 
use to any one suffering from it. 
Improve the health by taking a course 
of iron or some other tonic, and keep 
the feet clean by washing them three or 
four times a day in water, to which a 
little salt or alum has been added. 
Powder the inside of tnc stockings with 
a mixture of oxide of zinc and a little 
starch, and if the perspiration still con- 
tinues. and refuses to decrease by the 
above usage, rub the foot lightly every 
night for a fortnight with belladonna 
liniment. If this should fail, then go 
at once to a doctor for advice. 

THE ARMS, NECK, AND 
SHOULDERS 

The roundest arms in the world fail 
to be beautiful if they are red, or rough. 
The best remedy for red and rough 
arms is to wash them with a fine lather 
of soap at least twice a day. and to dry 
them thoroughly and rub them vigor- 
ously. This treatment brings the pores 
into action, and induces a healthy con- 
dition of the skin, which disfavours 
specks and redness. Rubbing with a 
soft chamois leather is excelle nt for the 
skin, giving it both smootliness and 
gloss. The arms and shoulders are 
greatly improved by being rubbed in 
this way. but the chamois must be very 
soft, or it will break the skin instead 
of polishing it. 

Enamels are but sorry substitutes for 
natural gloss of the skin. They give a 
hard, hahei look and are simply destruc- 
tive to what they assume to adorn, 
ruining the skin by filling up the pores. 
The use of violet powder may be 
condoned when it modifies the contrast 
between red arms and white evening 
dresses. The application being only 
temporary, it can only very slightly 
aJSect the well-being oi the pores ; but 
it should be very carefully used, or it 
will be likely to come off on the coat- 
eleeves of the partners of the red- 
armed one. n e 

Massage is very good for thin nfcks, 


and oil of almonds and almonds them- 
selves are excellent for rubbing in the 
skin. The former is a splendid sub- 
stitute for cold-cream, and the latter 
crushed may be used instead of soap. 

A few drops of benzoin added to water 
and used as a lotion will keep the skin 
soft and prevent wrinkles prematurely 
appearing. 

THE FIGURE 

Thousands of women believe that a 
waist can never be too small, even for 
the largest and tallest figure. Propor- 
tion is wholly lost sight of in the 
endeavour to squeeze in the portion 
of the frame, though success is occa- 
sionally rewarded with a terrible bulg- 
ing of superfluous flesh above and below 
the waist line. Even at the best, a 
girlishly slender waist goes badly with 
a mature figure. 

In any circumstances, improvement 
to the figuse will result from gymnastic 
and calisthcnic exercises, from rowing, 
drilling, and swimmigg. But it is 
absolutely necessary that the patient 
should be [mindful constantly of her 
own bearing. She must hold her 
shoulders back, her head up (not her 
chin up), and her chest forward. Every 
girl who appreciates the value ff a 
good figure and a graceful carriage of 
the arms should assiduously practice 
such exercises as moving the arms in a 
free circle from the Moulders, and 
should not be satisfied unt.i she can 
get her shoulders into such a state of 
suppleness that she can touch together 
the backs of her hands behind her 
waist without rotating her arms in- 
wards. (Rotation of the right arm or 
hand inwards is in the opposite direc- 
tion to that taken by the hand in 
screwing in a gimlet or corkscrew.) 

Stoutness. — Even the prettiest face 
loses some of its attraction when it is 
accompanied by a heavy, bulky figure, 
fat jut of all proportion to the head 
and face. This very ugly extreme is 
sometimes caused by ill-health, some- 
times by a too sedentary lide. •and 
sometimjK by self-indulgence. It is 
^ est avoided by abstaining from eating | 
more than is necessary and never 
drinking until a full hour after a meal. 
There are numerous cures ’* for over- 
development of flesh, and thousands of 
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persons have reduced their bulk by 
following one or other of these. But, 
in making haste to be slender, many 
a woman has sacrificed, most uninten- 
tionally, the prettiness of her face. 
Loss of good looks is a high price to 
pay for a slightness of figure which 
may, after all, be entirely dispropor- 
tionate to one’s age and circumstances. 

There is a means of keeping flesh on 
the face while dieting it away from 
the body, but it involves the daily use 
of a quantity of cold cream or other 
fatty mixture, and this is sure to tell, 
in other ways, against good looks. A 
greasy, shiny skin is not at all desirable, 
yet this is what too much cold cream 
produces in many. 

The following advice for those who 
wish to decrease their weight has at 
least the merit of moderation : Eat 
lean meat (no fat), poultry, game and 
fish, toast, eggs, crust of bread, green 
vegetables, and salads without oil. 
Drink tea and coffee, with saccharine 
instead of sug^r, and very little milk 
— no cieam. No drink at lunch or 
dinner—but an hour after, lemonade, 
lime-juice, raspberry sjmip, and other 
acid drinks ; as little as possible of any. 
No alcohol ; no wine ; no beer, and 
veiy little milk. Plenty of exercise 
and hill-climbing, walking, running, 
riding, cricket, tennis, golf, etc. 

TmnneM. — For thin persons the 
following diet will be found efficacious. 
Fat beeff mutton, pork, etc. Thick 
soups with rice, tapioca, barley or 
bread in them. Plenty of good sweets 
—plenty of sugar in puddings— pastry, 
bread, butter, milk-puddings, sweet 
jellies, custards, creams, and all kinds i 
of vegetables. Drink tea , cofifce, cocoa, 
chocolate, and milk. Thin persons 
may drink at meals ; in fact, should 
make a pr^tice of doing so. They 
should avoid pickles, acids of every 
kind (including some wines), lemons, 
le 9 ionade, salt meat, and salt fish. 
This generous diet gives much occupa- 
tion to the digestive organs, and if 
they are not healthy it will do more 
ham than good. No thk woman 
^ C^n afford to lose her temper. Nothing 
§6 immediately induces scragginess. 

One should sleep not merely six or 
eight hoinrs a night, but until one 
aieakes refreshed, The time wUPvary 


with different women. Sleep restores 
the nervous power more than any other 
part of the system, and those who 
make the greatest drain on their ner- 
vous forces need tlie most sleep. 

SHAVING 

A smooth shaven beard is a mark of 
cleanliness and refinement in a man. 
A clean shave is also a luxury, and in 
order to obtain it the first requisites are 
a good razor and a steady hand. The 
usual and best method is to lather the 
face well with good soap and hot water, 
and then rub iC firmly and constantly 
with the fingers for a few minutes 
previous to the operation ; this softens 
the beard, thereby disposing it to yield 
with facility to the edge of the razor. 
If shaving liquid or paste is used instead 
of soap, the same mode of procedure 
may be adopted. 

An essential rule as regards this 
branch of a man’s toilet is to have the 
razors always in perfect order. This 
is attained in the first place by invari- 
ably purchasing razors of the best 
makers, as their being properly tem- 
pered ensures comfort in using them. 
Secondly, by using a succession of 
razors ; any steel edge cuts better for 
having been in use and then laid aside 
for a short time. Especial care should 
be taken that each razor is perfectly 
dry, well stropped immediately after 
use, and secured from tlie air by lieing 
wrapped up in a piece of wash leather 
revious to its being put away. After 
aving used the strop, strop the razor 
for a few seconds on the fleshy part of 
the hand before shaving. 

A soft linen rag should be used to 
cleanse the razor from the lather, etc., 
as paper, which is commonly employed 
for this purpose, is liable to scratch its 
surface, and dull its edge. 

Always put away the shaving brush 
full of lawer; this practice ensures 
its flexibility. 

When choosing a razor be guided by 
the nature of your beard ; a soft, thin 
one requires a thin ^tlc edge ; a 
stiff, thick beard demands a lieavier 
razor, with a BttA edge, and but slightly 
elastic. 

In shaving, hold the razor on 
the lace, draw it in aalopti:^ dhrectiOhi 
andiiold sUh ae right tm 
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as possible, so as to throw the beard 
out fully. It is perhaps best to com- 
plete one side with the razor before 
commencing the other. 

Alum, bay-rum* or an alum block, 
composed of alum and glycerine, 
applied after shaving, will relieve any 
irritation. For cuts rub alum well in ; 
if severe, plug with boracic acid. 

THE MOUSTACHE 
When a man has finely cut lips, he 
should wear his moustache short. A 
well-cut mouth and chin should never 
be hidden. There aA few styles of 
face that are not improved by a mous- 
tache, though in some cases a clean 
shave is more becoming. 

In order to draw the moustache to a 
fine point at the ends, cosmetic or wax 
can be used. 

HAIRDRESSING FOR MEN 
Fashion sanctions varying modes of 
wearing the hair, but a man should 


carefully avoid all fantastic dressing, and 
entire neatness should be his chief aim. 
Careful brushing, with occasional ablu- 
tions, will best preserve the hair, and 
perhaps the use also of such pomades 
as are most delicately scented. 

Simple as the style of men's coiffure 
is, hardly any two men do their hair 
exactly alike. One would imagine 
tliat, owing to the extreme shortness to 
which it is generally cut, there would 
scarcely be any opportunity to dissimi- 
larities ; but the fact remains that, 
even leaving out the difference of part- 
ing it at the side or down the middle, 
one man will sweep it straight off the 
forehead ; another will brush it over 
the brow till it falls almost like a fringe. 
A third allows his hair to fall about in 
various directions, while, on the head 
of a fourth, all the lines of the hair run 
in the same direction. It must be left 
to the individual to choose which style 
suits him best. 


TRUSSING 


The trussing of poultry and game 
may be said to be one of the most 
important arts in connexion with 
cookery, Realizing the importance of 
this branch of the cook’s art, and 
knowing how difficult it is to learn 
from written instructions, we have 
prepared a series of illustrations to 
practically show the various stages in 
the preparation of game and poultry 
for different modes of cooking. To 
obtain these and to ensure their being 
reliable guides for the uninitiated, we 
secured the services of a very experi- 
enced trusser. The latter, taking each 
bird or animal in turn, demonstrated 
the manner of drawing, trussing, etc., 
at each stage of which a photograph 
was taken, so that by studying these 
the amateur will be able to acquire 
the proper method. Skewers are not 
now used for trusf^ing fowls and 
similar small birds, which are always 
trussed with a needle and twine. 
This mode not only facilitates the carv- 
ing, but avoids serving a dish rendered 
unsightly by skewers or skewer holes. 
Trussing needl^, made of iron, ai|p 
obtainable from any ironmonger. J'hey 


are very similar to packing needles — 
strong and straight, about 9 inches 
long. • 

TO PLUCK A BIRD 
Hold the bird in the left hand, and 
commence to pull off the feathers from 
under the wing. Having pljicked one 
side, take the other wing and proceed 
in the same manner until all the 
feathers are removed. 

Poultry feeders usually pluck birds 
immediately after killing, because the 
feathers are more easily withdrawn 
before the flesh stiffens. Another 
way is to plunge the bird into hot, but 
not boiling, water for about one minute, 
and immediately pull out the feathers. 
But this is a rather risky method, for 
if th bird be left too long in the water, 
the skin becomes tender, apt to*be 
easily tom, and the appearance is thus 
spoiled. ^ 

"D SnJbE POULTRY 
Hold the bird by the neck with the* 
left hand, and with the right hand singe 
off the down with a lighted paper, 
moving it quickly so as not to scorch 
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the bird; those parts that will b<?' 
hidden after the bird is trussed must be 
most carefully gone over, but it ia 
usual to again singe after trussing. 

It is useless to expect singeing to 
take away the feathers that have been 
left in through careless plucking ; if 
any should appear, they must be pulled 
out, not singed off, otherwise they will 
impart a disagreeable odour of burnt 
feathers to the bird. 

. TO BONE POULTRY AND GAME 

Birds are invariably plucked and 
singed before boning, but not drawn. 
The crop, however, should be removed, 
the wings and legs cut off at the first 
joint, and the tendons of the legs care- 
fully drawn at the same time. To bone 
the bird, use a small sharp knife, and 
first remove the merry-thought at the 
neck — a very simple matter. This 
done, cut the skin down the centre of 
the back and raise the fie • carefully 
on either side, sever the wing joints, 
and continue tc^ detach the flesh, keep- 
ing the<)lade of the knife close to the 
bone. When the legs are reached 
dislocate the joints, cut the connecting 
tendons, but leave both wings and legs 
intact until the breast and back bones 
haili been removed, together with the 
viscera. Turn the body completely 
insi > out ; take the thigh bones of 
one of the legs in the left hand and 
strip the flesh downwards. Repeat 
this until* all the small bones are re- 
moved. The bird may then bo turned 
right side out again, when it will be 
found completely boned and should be 
quite whole. 

Both large and small birds may bo 
boned in this way. They are then 
stuffed, re shaped and trussed, or 
rolled into galantines. 

TO DRAW POULTRY 

In order to draw a bird properly, it 
is well to know where to find the differ- 
ent parts of the inside. 

Lay the bird back downwards upon 
the table, and cut off the ends of the 
pinions. Then turn the bird breast,^ 
downwards, and cut a long in the 
* back of the neck, in the manner shown 
in Trussing Illustration No. i, Fig. i ; 
pass the l^e nnder the skin, cut off 
the neck at its junction with the body, 
taldng care not to cut through the 


under skin of the neck in this motion. 
Then cut through the skin Of the back 
of the neck at the place where tl^ first 
incision was made.and through the 
underneath skin about three inches 
from the breast, leaving the two flaps 
of neck skin to fold over the jagged 
opening (see Figs. 2 and 3), and draw 
out the neck. Then take out the crop, 
and w'cU loosen the entrails by placing 
the forefinger inside the body, and 
working it round from left to right (see 
Fig. 4). Put the fowl on the table tail 
upwards and milSce a deep cut straight 
across the body between the tail and 
the vent. The vent can then be 
easily cut out, and the opening will lie 
found sufficiently large to enable the 
fingers to be put inside the bird to take 
hold of the gizzard, etc. (see Fig. 5), 
and if the loosening at the other end 
has been properly performed, tlie whole 
of the inside of the fowl can be easily 
drawn away in one mass. Care should 
be taken not to draw aw^y the fat on 
gizzard. This can be f(Ut with the 
fingers and may be easily left inside 
the bird. 

Be very careful not to break the gall- 
bladder, for this accident may ruin 
the bird by imparting a very bitter 
taste to the flesh. Now wipe out the 
inside with a clean cloth, but do not 
wash the bird, unless any part of the 
inside has been brokei^in drawing; 
dip the legs of the bird in boiling water 
scrape them, and cut off the claws. 

FOWL FOR ROASTING 

Place the fowl upon the table (see 
Trussing Illustration No. 2, Fig. i), and 
pass the needle and string through the 
centre of the fowl, just al^ve the thigh- 
bone, exactly in the centee of the two 
joints (see Fig. 1), leaving t^ end of the 
string protruding from the place where 
the needle entered the bird. Turn 
the fowl over on to its breast, and 
carrying the twiie on, pass it in a 
slanting directly between the two 
centre bones of m wing, catching the 
underneath part of the pinion (see Fig. 
2), and then over the Im through the 
pinion and then the wing of the other 
side, and the etriM win come out near 
point where it &st entered the 
fowl^ then tie the two ends together, 
but not too tightly or the bird not 
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lie flat on the dish 3). Next take 
the fowl in the left hand, breast down- 
warcj^, and pass the needle and twine 
through the back, close to the end of 
the thigh-bones (Fig. 4) ; put the legs 
into position shown, turn the fowl on 
its back, and carry the string over the 
leg and then through tie breast, catch- 
ing up a small portion of the bone as 
the needle passes through. Take the 
string on over the other leg and tic the 
ends together, and the bird will be ready 
for roasting (see Fig. 5). 

Now again singe the bird, going over 
it very carefully, so^hat no feathers 
remain ; then, after cleaning and 
washing the gizzard and liver, p\it one 
in each of the pinions. 

FOWL FOR BOILING 

It is generally found more difficult 
for a beginner to truss a fowl for boiling 
than for roasting, for in loosening the 
skin and drawing it over the bone it is 
very easy to tear it. 

Loosen the skin of the leg by placing 
the two first fingers of the hand inside 
the body, and working round the leg 
as shown in Trussing Illustraiiou 
No. 3, Fig. X, Make a cut in the drum- 
stick of the fowl, about half an 
inch from hock (Fig. 2). to pre- 
vent the bone from breaking under 
the next operation. Turn the shank 
inward on to the back of the fowl 
(Fig. 3), and draw the skin of the 
leg over the hock, tucking the joint 
into the body (as in Fig. 4). Next cut 
of! the shank about half an inch above 
the foot, i.c., cutting off all the leg and 
foot that shows in Fig. 4, Sew with 
needle and string as for roasted fowl 
(see Fig. 5). 

TO TRUSS A TURKEY 

Turkeys are plucked and singed in 
exactly the same matmer as fowls, but 
before trussing draw the sinews. To 
do this, break the leg bones close to the 
feet, run them on a hook placed in the 
wall (above you, so tlu^ weight as well 
as strength can be brought to bear), 
and draw out the sinews as shown 
in Trussing Illustration No. 4. Fig. i. 
This is sometimes rather a hard 
task, but it must be done or the 
legs will be unq^table. Next cut off 
the neck close to the back as directed 
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in previous paragraph, leaving enough 
skill to turn over it, and loosen the 
liver and the rest of the inside at the 
throat end. Cut off the vent, take 
out the gut and draw the bird with a 
hook sold for this purpose. Take great 
care not to break the gut joining the 
gizzard, for fear of grit, or the gall 
bladder, which, if broken, would make 
the flesh bitter. 

Next dry the inside thoroughly. 
Cut the breastbone through at each 
side close to llic back, beat it flat with 
a wooden ml lin g-pin, then place the 
pinions as shown in illustration, and 
skewer (iMgs. 2 and 3). 

Press the legs close to the body and 
skewer at first and second joints, and 
the turkey will now be ready for stuffing. 

Having filled the bird with the force- 
meat (the fuller the better and neater 
it will look), skewer over the flap of 
skin, also that at the neck. 

Turn tl)|p bird back uppermost and 
put a string across and across as shown, 
except in the case of a vgry small turkey, 
when it will not be required* 

TO SKIN AND TRUSS A HARE 

Cut off the fore and hind legs at the 
first joint, make a long slit in the skin 
underneath the body, detach it 4rom 
the flesh, and draw it over the hind 
legs, leaving the tail on. Next draw 
the skin over the back and slip out the 
fore legs, easing it with a knife, if neces- 
saty, over the neck and ftead, and 
being very careful not to injure the 
ears, which are left on. To hang the 
hare on a hook is a most convenient 
way of accomplishing the skinning. 
Slit the body in the same direction as 
the skin was cut, remove all the viscera 
except the kidneys, and wipe the inside 
with a clean, damp cloth. Next cut 
the sinews beneath the hind legs and 
pr^ them towards the head, and 
bring tk . fore-legs backwards to the 
hind ones. A skewer can then ^ be 
passed through the two legs on qne 
side, through the body and the two 
the other side, tlic chiefepart 
of tP'^^ssing being thus effected by 
means of one skewer. Press back the, 
head, pass a skewer through the top 
of the shoulder, the back of the neck, 
and out through the top of the opposite 
shoulder. 
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WASHING 

This labour should commence on 
Monday morning by a careful exami- 
nation of all dirty articles. Then enter 
them in the washing -book, separating 
the white linen and collars, sheets and 
body-linen into one heap, fine muslins 
into another, coloured cotton and linen 
fabrics into a third, woollens into a 
fourth, and the coarser kitchen and 
other greasy cloths into a fifth. Every 
article should be examined# for ink or 
grease spots, or ior fruit or wine -stains. 

Soaking. — sheets and fine linen 
should be placed in a tub and just 
covered with lukewarm water, in which 
a little soda has been dissolved and 
mixed, and left there to soak till the 
morning. The greasy cloths and dirtier 
thinl^s should be laid to soak in another 
tub, in a liquor composed of i lb. of 
unslaked lime to every 6 quarts of 
water which has been boiled for two 
hours, then left to settle, and strained 
off when AeaT. Each article should be 
rinsed in this liquor to wet it thoroughly, 
and left to soak till the morning, 
just covered by it when the things are 
pressed together. Coppers and boilers 
should be filled, and the fires laid ready 
to light. 

WMhIng. — Early on the following 
morning the fires should be lighted, 
and, as soon as hot water can be pro- 
cured, washing commenced ; the sheets 
and l^y-linen -should be taken first, 
each article being removed in suc- 
cession from the lye in which it has 
been soaking, rinsed, robbed, and 
wruift[, and laid aside until the tj^Vlis 
empty, when the foul water t^r'drawn 
•off. The tub should be again filled 
with lukewarm water, about 8o^, in 
which the ^articles should again be 
plunged, and each gone over carefully 
with soap, and rubbed. Experidheed 


washerwomen rub one linen surface 
against the other on a ribbed board, 
two parts beinf thus cleaned at once. 
After the first washing, the linen should 
be put into a second water, a.s hot as 
the hand can bear it, and again rubbed 
over in every part, examining every 
part for spots not yet removed, which 
require to be again soaped over and 
rubbed till thoroughly clean : then 
rinsed and wrung. 

Bolling. — In order to remove every 
particle of soap, and produce a good 
colour, they should now be boiled for 
about an hour and a half, in the copper, 
in which soda, in the proportion of a 
teaspoonful to every two gallons of 
water, has been dissolved. Some 
very careful laundresses put the linen 
into a canvas bag to protect it from 
the scum and sides of the copper. 
When taken out it should again be 
rinsed, first in clean hot w'ater, and 
then in an abundance of cold water, 
slightly tinged with blue, and again 
wrung dry, either by hand or by 
running through a mangle. It should 
now be removed from the washing- 
house and hung up to dry or spread 
out to bleach, if there are conveniences 
for it ; and the earlier in the day this 
is done, the clearer and whiter will be 
the linen. 

Ooloured Articlei require a milder 
treatment; any apnlication of soda 
will discharge the colour, and soaking 
all night, even in pure water, deteri- 
orates the more delicate tints. Wlu'»i 
ready for washing, if not too dirty, 
they should be put into cold water and 
washed very sf^edily, using the com- 
mon yellow soap, which should be 
rinsed off immediately. One article 
should be washed at a time, and rinsed 
cut immediately befqge any others ve 
wetted. When washed thoroughly 
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they should be rinsed in successioni 
in soft water, in which common salt 
has Been dissolved, in the proportion 
of a handful to J|nree or four gaUons, 
and afterwards wrun^ gently, as soon 
as rinsed, with as little twisting as 
possible, and then h^ng out to dry. 
Delicate-coloured articled should not 
be exposed to the sun, but dried in the 
shade, using clean lines and wooden 

^ WollsD Articles are liable to shrink 
unless the flannel has been well shrunk 
before making up. •This liability is 
increased where very hot water is 
used : cold water would thus be the 
best To wash woollens in : but as this 
would not remove the dirt, lukewarm 
water, about 85®. and yellow soap, 
are recommended. When thoroughly 
washed in this, they require a good 
deal of rinsing in cold water, to 
remove the soap. Greasy clothes, 
which have soaked all night in the 
liquid described, should be now washed 
out with soap-and-water as hot as the 
hands can bear, flxst in one water, and 
rinsed out im a second (soda will be 
needed in the water used), and after- 
wards boiled for two hou*-s in water 
in which a little soda is dissolved. 
When takeik out, they should be rinsed 
in cold water, and laid out or hung up 
to dry. 

Silks and Stuffs.— Silk handkerchiefs, 
etc., require to be washed alone. When 
they contain snufl, they should be 
soaked by themselves in lukewarm 
water for two or three hours ; they 
should be rinsed out and put to soak 
with the othscs in cold water for an 
hour or two ; then washed in luke- 
warm water, being soaped as they are 
washed. If this does not remove all 
stains, they should be washed a second 
time in similar water, and when 
finished, rinsed in soft water in which 
a handful of common salt has been 
dissolved. In washing stuff or woollen 
dresses, the band at the waist and the 
lining at the botiombhould be removed, 
and wherever it is gathered into folds ; 
and, in furniture» the hems and gather- 
ings. A black silk dress, i^very dirty, 
must be washed ; but, if only soiled, 
soaking to four-and-twenty .hours 
win do; if oft and rusty, a pin# of 
common spirits should be muftd Vdth 


each gallon of water, which is an im- 
provement under any circumstances. 
The operations should be concluded 
by rinsing th^ tubs, cleaning the cop- 
pers, scrubbing the floors of the wash- 
ing-house, and restoring everything to 
order and cleanliness. 

Washing Machines.— The use of 
machines for washing, wringing and 
mangling has now become general. 
They can be had suitable for the 
smallest as well as the largest family, 
and materially save labour, and in a 
short time, their cost. According 
to the machines used so do the instruc- 
tions vary, each maker having some 
specialty. It may. however, be roughly 
stated that stains should be rubbed 
out of clothes before they are put into 
the machines, and that care should 
be taken in wringing the articles that 
the buttons be not dragged off. An 
ordinary family washing machine 
when opened out occupies a space of 
about from 4 ft. to 5 ft. square (not 
more room than tub% would take), but 
when not in use it can b\j greatly re- 
duced. A wringing machine is some- 
times attached to a washing one, and 
is occasionally a thing apart, which 
can be fixed to an ordinary tub. It 
may be said that it is of the greatest 
use if there is anything like heavy 
washing to be done, as with very Uttle 
trouble the clothes are thorouglUy 
wrung, and all the water being squeezed 
out, time in drying *is ‘^Ihus saved. 
Wringing machines also serve to 
mangling ones. 

MANGLING 

Linen, cotton, and other fabrics, 
after being washed and dried, are made 
smooth and glossy by mangling and 
by ironing. The mangling process, 
which is simply passing them between 
ror 'rs subjected to a very considerable 
pressure, Reduced by weight, is con- 
fined to sheets, towels, table line%, and 
similar articles which are without folds 
^ plaits. Ironing is necessary to 
body-linen, and ^ffade-up 
articift of delicate texture or gathered 
into folds. • 

STARCHING 

This is a process by Vhich stiflaeas 
is communicated to certain pa^ 
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of linen, as the collars and fronts 
of shirts, by dipping them in a paste 
made of starch boiled in water, mixed 
with a little borax, where extra stiffness 
and glossiness is required. 

When the “ things to be starched ** 
are washed, dried, and taken off the 
lines, they should be dipped into the 
hot starch made as directed, squeezed 
out. and then just dipped into cold 
water, and immediately squeezed dry. 
If line things be wrung, or roughly 
used, they are very liable to tear, so 
too much care cannot be exercised in 
this respect. If the article is lace, 
clap it between the hands a few times, 
which w ill assist to clear it ; then have 
ready laid out on the table a large 
clean towel or cloth, shake out the 
starched things, lay them on the cloth, 
and roll it up tightly, and let it remain 
for three or four hours, when the things 
will be ready to iron. 

IRONING 

The irons consist of the common 
flat-iron, ^'hich is of different sizes, 
varying from 4 to ro inches in length, 
triangular in form, and from 2} to 4I 
inches in width at the broad end ; 
the oval iron, which is used for more 
delica^ articles ; and the box-iron, 
which is hollow, and heated by a red- 
hot iron inserted into the box. The 
Italian iron is a hollow tube, smooth 
on the outside and raised on a slender 

d estal with & footstalk. Into the 
low cylinder a red-hot iron is 
pushed, which heats it; and the 
smooth outside of the latter is used, 
on which articles such as frills and 
plaited articles are drawn. Crimping 


and gauffer! ng-machines are used for 
a kind of plaiting where much regu- 
larity is required. « 

To be able to iroqj)roperly requires 
much practice and experience. Strict 
cleanliness with all the ironing utensils 
must be observed, as, if this is not the 
case, not the most expert ironer will 
be able to make her things look clear 
and free from smears, etc. After 
wiping down her ironing table, the 
laundry-maid should place a coarse 
cloth on it, and over that the ironing- 
blanket, with luir stand and iron- 
rubber ; and having ascertained that 
her irons are quite clean and of the 
right heat, she proceeds with her work. 

It is a good plan to try the heat of 
the iron on a coarse cloth or apron be- 
fore ironing anything fine ; there is 
then no danger of scorching. For 
ironing fine tilings, such as collars, 
cuffs, muslins, and laces, there is 
nothing so clean and nice to use as the 
box-iron, the bottom being bright, 
and never placed near the fire. It is 
always perfectly clean ; it should, 
however, be kept in a dry place, for 
fear of its rusting. The skirts of 
muslin dresses should be ironed on a 
skirt-board covered with flannel, and 
the fronts of shirts on a smaller board, 
also covered with flannel, this board 
being placed between the back and 
front. After things are mangled, they 
should also be ironed in the folds 
and gathers ; dinner-napkins smoothed 
over, as also talde-cloths, pillow-cases, 
and sometimes sheets. The bands 
of flannel petticoats, and shoulder- 
straps to flannel waistcoats, must 
also undergo the same process. 
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SPELLING* (5) The first word of a direct quotation. 

Rules of Spelling. — (i) Monosyllables / and O should be written in capi- 
ending in /, /, or s, preceded by single tals 
vowel, double the final consonant, as 
buff, call, dress. The following are PUNCTUATION, 
exceptions : if, of, a$^ gas, was, has, yes, Punctuation, or the insertion of 
is, his, this, us, thus. (2) Monosyl- points in written language, is a very 
lables ending in any other consonant important matter, for the sense or 
than /, I, or s, do not double the final meaning of words is greatly dependent 
letter, as ban, can, fig, rap. The on the points which are used along with 
following are exceptions : add, odd, the words. For instance, '* You will 
ebb, egg, inn, err, burr, purr, butt, buzz, be rich if you be industrious, in a few 
fuzz, (3) Compound words generally years,** is a very different thing from, 
follow the orthography of the primitive You will be rich, if you be industrious 
words of which they are composed. in a few years.** 

Spelling of Derivative Words.— That There •are four points : the full- 

part of a derivative word which is point, or period ; the colon j the 
placed before the radical is called a colon ; the comma, • 
prefix, as return) intend, ^A^change. The fulUpoint is a single"^ dot, thus 
That part of a derivative word which [.], and it is used at the end of every 
is placed after the radical is called a complete sentence ; that is to say, at 
suffix, as stormy, beauti/y. (i) The the end of every collection of words 
final letter of a prefix is often omitted, which makes a full and complete mean- 
as co-relative, for con-relative. (2) ing, and is not necessarily coifhected 
The final letter of a prefix is often with other collections of words, 
changed to one which will harmonize The colon, which is written thus [:], is 
in sound with the initial letter of the next to the full-point in requiring a 
radical, as o/-fend for o6-fend, dc-credit complete sense of the words. It is al* 
for ud-credit. (3) Monosyllables, and most equivalent to ***herefore,'' and 
words accented on the last syllable indicates that the following words draw 
ending in a consonant, double the a conclusion from the preceding state- 
final consonant if the radical ends ments, as, ** He is weak, he is old : he 

with a single consonant preceded by will soon die.** 

a single vowel, as digging for dig-ing. The semicolon is written thus [;], and 

(4) In words, ending in c silent, the final it is used to divide the clauses of sen- 

voweloftheradicalisdroppedonreceiv- tences, in cases where the comma 
ing a suffix beginning with a vowel, as marks a subordinate division. 
giving tor give-ing, famous for fame-ous. The comma is written thus (,), and 

(5) Words ending in y preceded by a is jed.to mark the shortest pauses 

consonant generally change the y into in reading and the smallest divisions 

i on receiving a suffix, as happiest for in writing. It also takes the place of 

happy-est, dutiful for duty-ful, the word '* and,** so avoiding repeti- 

Oapltal Letters.— Capital letters are ^on, as, ** hat, boots and gloves *^the 
used for the sake of distinction. The injunction being retained, dhd the 
following words should begin with comBlh omitted, before the last noun 
capitals ; (i) The first word in every Besides these points there are edt- 
sentence ; (2) The ^st word in every tain grammatical signs or marks which 
hne of poetey ; (3) Proper names, wd are made use of in the nrriting of sen^ 
adjertives der^ed from proper namib ; tences : the mark of parenthesis, the 
(4) The names of important Events ; m*ark of interrogation, the mark of 

•SOS 
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exclamation^ the apostrophe, otherwise 
called the mark of elision, and the 
hyphen. 

The mark of parenthesis consists of 
two curved strokes drawn across the 
line of writing or of print. Its use is 
to enclose a phrase thrown in hastily 
to assist in elucidating our subject, or 
to add force to our assertions or argu- 
ments. The parenthesis ought to be 
very sparingly used. The comma is 
frequently used to mark a parentheti- 
cal clause in a simple sentence. 

The mark of interrogation, which is 
written thus [.^], is used when a question 
is asked ; as, Who has my pen } What 
man is that ? 

The dash [ — ] is sometimes employed 
instead of a colon in familiar writing, 
and frequently in place of the paren- 
thesis. 

The mark of exclamation or admira- 
tion is written thus [1] and, as its name 
denotes, is used to distinguk.h words 
or sentences that arc exclamatory from 
such as are not : V'hat do you say I What 
do you s^ ? 

llie apostrophe, or mark of elision, 
is a comma placed above the line, 
thus [*]. Elision means a strihing out : 
and this mark is used for that purpose, 
as do^t for do not ; tho’ for though ; 
lov*d for loved. It is necessary in the 
marking of the possessive case of nouns. 

The hyphen, or conjoiner, is a little 
line drawn to connect words or parts 
of words ; as 'in sea- fish ; water-rat 
for here are two distinct words, though 
they, in these instances, make but one. 
Vihien. in writing or in printing, a line 
ends with part of a word, a hyphen is 
placed after that part, in order to show 
that that part is to be joined in the 
reading with that which begins the next 
line. 

These are all the grammatical marks ; 
but there are others, used in writing 
for the purpose of .saving time and 
wor^k The mark of quotation or of 
citing may be mentioned. This mark 
consists of two commas placed thui^ 
" The^ were many men.’* 

This mark [f] is found in tlufiMble. 
K stands for pofagvaph. This [§] is s 
.sometimes u.sed instead of the word 
secHon, As ^ stars («>) and the other 
marks whiclf are used for the purpose 
of leading the eye of the reader to nolfes, 


in the same page, or at the end of the 
book, they follow in this order, • 1 1 § II H* 
Small letters above the line arslalso 
used. As a mark of ^abbreviation, the 
full-point is used, as. Mr., Mrs." 

HOW TO WRITE A LETTER 

Address and Date. — In writing a 
letter, no matter whether upon busi- 
ness or for pleasure, one should always 
insert address and date. This may seem 
a trivial point, but it is very desirable. 
To date a letter " London. Saturday." 
or “ Brighton. Wq^lnesday," is no guide 
for the friend to whom the letter is sent. 
It may be that the correspondent 
knows the full address, and can reckon 
back, witli the assistance of the post- 
mark, to the day the letter was written. 
But to render a letter complete, the 
address should be sufTicient to enable 
the post-ofllce to return it if tlu' 
addressee be absent, while the date 
should include the year, the month, 
and the date of the month. 

Poverty of Invention and bad habits 
are exemplified in the beginnings and 
endings of letters. Many people com- 
mence their letters with some such 
sentence as " Ju.st a line to say." or 
end them with some apology, such as 
" In frantic haste," or " In ha.ste to 
catch the post." There is no need for 
such introductions and conclusions. 
It is no excuse to conclude " in frantic 
haste."* Why should you have put 
of! writing till the liLst moment ? It 
is not very complimentary to the re- 
ceiver of the letter, and not very 
" good form " on the part of the writer. 
A letter needs no introduction. Write 
what you have to say. Begin at 
once, if the subject be one of import- 
ance. If the letter is mere gossip, the 
commencement is immaterial. I 
hope you are quite well, as this leaves 
me at prc.sent,^* is dreadfully illiterate. 
In short, say what you have to say 
as pleasantly, as directly, and as gram- 
matically as possible, without vain 
excuses. » 

Write distinetly. an^i^do flbl 
aeross your letters.— '' crdsting ** is a 
habit with some people, and it is a bad 
habit for which there is no a*®*®®; . 

Funeinatloii is an important but 
gdberally disregarded feature of 
spondduce. ™ felatlYe value of the 
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'* stops " should be learned, and the 
proper use of the hyphen, the inverted 
commas, and the parenthesis ought 
to be studied. Attention to these 
matters will retfder letter-reading a 
pleasure, and correctness in details 
need never degenerate into pedantry. 

The formation of sentences deserves 
attention. No doubt a sentence spoken 
ungrammatically is as bad as one 
written ungrammatically, but the latter 
remains as evidence of ignorance, and 
is consequently the more regrettable. 
A little preliminary ^bought will pre- 
vent mistakes, and with a little practice 
rhythmical sentences will flow spon- 
taneously from the pen. 

Be natural, and do not strive after 
effect in your correspondence. Sen- 
tences, and turns of expression which 
do not come naturally, are as bad as 
the adopted style of some other and 
well-known writer. They are evident 
to the reader as forced. Say what you 
have to say in your own way, and 
while you are as light as possible do 
not be flippant ; while serious, do not be 
profane in allusions. Such instances 
may, to the uneducated mind, pass for 

wit,” or even originality. They are 
alwa^ in bad taste, and frequently 
offend. 

The frequent underlining of words is 
another blemish which should be 
avoided. Many ladies have a habit of 
underscoring their words. Such dashes 
are generally unnecessary. The reader 
will supply the emphasis. Occasionally 
an emphasis is necessary — ” I am 
so vwy sorry,” or some such sentence, 
may fitly be underlined — but the prac- 
tice should be avoided. 

The personal ** yours** is often 
erroneously written with the apostrophe 
thus — "your's.” Too many quota- 
tions, dashes, notes of exclamation, and 
such embellishments, are unnecessary. 

In addressing gentlemen of any posi- 
tion, is is usual and courteous to 
write them Esq, (not Esquire in full), 
and never .So-and-So. The 

non-observance of mis rule betrays 
either rudeness or inorance. It is 
better to err on the side of over-polite- 
ness than to run a risk of offending-- 
as we have known people offended 
—by addressing correspondents gs 
Mr * "*'* ‘I • 


Come to the point. — Business letters, 
and, indeed, ^ letters, except those 
intentionally of a gossiping and purely 
amusing nature, should introduce the 
main topic as soon and as clearly as 
possible. The letters should not be 
long. A well-expressed and directly- 
worded note will convey the meaning 
much better than a lengthy epistle with 
parentheses, dashes, and side issues 
involved. Be concise, clear, and cour- 
teous. 

Hurried writing in social communi- 
cations is to be deprecated. A clean, 
cool, well-written letter, free from 
erasures and unsightly blots, implies 
consideration ; and although there be 
some who can sit down and dash off a 
letter and say all they have to say 
clearly and well, such talent is not 
voucl^afed to the multitude. There- 
fore we say : (i) Weigh your words, 
particularly when writing to a person 
in whose discretion you have not im- 
plicit confidence, or to a gossip ; and 
(2) Never exaggerate^ To exaggerate 
is almost as bad as to write ftisely ; it 
conveys a poor opinion of the writer, 
and reflects upon the intelligence of the 
recipient of the letter. People who 
speak in superlatives, who have 
** hundreds of notes to reply to to^y,*' 
or who are ** simply overwhelmed 
with engagements," whether business 
or social, may safely be written down 
as insincere. 

Rude or Impertinen# letters should 
never be written, but if received from 
some other person should be ignored ; 
if likely to be repeated, the letter may 
be returned to the writer. 

Never say ill-natured things in a 
letter. Written words remain. A 
letter written in haste is frequently 
repented at leisure. Be silent if 
accused, or if silence is incompatible 
with honour, state facts and let them 
do their work ; the addition of recrimi- 
nations or sneers can do no good^ It 
is better to turn away wrath by a soft 
rawer than inflame it by bitterness. 
iSq^edal care should be taken iiv com- 
nxeBMag on third persons. The repeti- 
tion of ill-natured gossip about themf 
or the commuiucation of facts to their 
discredit, even if the facts are true, siay 
eaaily involve the writer in the com- 
plieations of a libel action. Discretioii 
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should be maintained, even when 
writing to intimate friends. 

Never use postcards when applying 
for payment of a debt, liven when 
the debt is not disputed such method of 
application may load to the creditor 
being ca.st in damages for libel. 

Never assume In correspondence the 
pretence of being a Solicitor. To do 
so is an actionable offence. 

Fold yonr letter up carefully. Do not 
crease it up to make it fit a small enve- 
lope. Use, rather, a large one, so that 
the sheet of paper may be unsoiled and 
smooth. Never omit to direct the enve- 
lope carefully and correctly ; put the 
stamp on straight, right way up, in the 
upper-hand corner, and fasten tlic 
envelope firmly. 

By a careful study of the foregoing 
hints we venture to think that any one 
may acquire some aptitude in the art 
of letter- writing, sufficient, at least, 
to give pleasure to those with ^liom they 
correspond, and to enable them to 
avoid some of t|ie pitfalls which may 
ensnare blie unwary. 

PRACTICAL LETTER- 
WRITING 

We may now proceed to the practical 
part 41 our subject — the actual w-riting 
of the letter. We may divide this into 
two portions — the social, and the 
business-like communication. The 
Social, as the more general, may come 
tot. ^ 

Having provided ourselves with 
materials, and a pen. as desired by Sam 
W'ellcr, “ warranted not to splutter," 
we can essay our correspondence ; 
and naturally will write first our own 
address in the upper right-hand corner, 
if the same be not stamped on the 
paper, as is now very frequently the 
case. In writing short notes, it is more 
polite to put the address at the bottom 
of the letter, on the first page, on the 
lefKt^d side, if inserted at all. 

The address should be full and dis- 
tinct for the reason given in the fore- 
going# chapter ; the date should 
indse be added clearly, thus : 

^ Hbathfield Cottage, 
Farnham, 

•C EHf January, 19 • 

The county in this case is not 


material, for if there be only one Fam- 
ham. the distinguishing shire need not 
be added ; but in the case of jFich- 
mond it would be necessary, when 
correspondents inhaWt a large city, to 
add the county is superfluous. London 
or Manchester need no distinguishing. 
Of the two methods of dating letters. we 
prefer the date before the month, as 
this mode keeps the figures apart, and 
all confusion is thereby avoided. 

The headings of business letters are 
usually printed. In America they are 
voluminous. The simpler and the 
neater the addfess the better. In 
busiiuss letters the address is given in 
full, and the postal district of the metro- 
polis is added ; for instance : 

Warwick House. 

Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C. 

. 19—. 


Suppose the address of the writer and 
the date have been legibly written in 
full. Wc will now proceed to the 
greeting or " salutation." which may 
vary considerably, and which does, in 
fact, show us the degree of intimacy and 
the personal feelings in which we are 
held by the writer. In communica- 
tions between mere acquaintances the 
style varies from " Sir," the cold and 
formal, by degrees of warmth to the 
familiar " My dear So-and-So," or even 
the more colloquial " Dear old fellow.** 
The for mar* Sir "prepares us for some- 
thing possibly unfriendly. 

The forms *‘ My Dear Sir,*' and ** My 
Dear Mr. So-and So *' are the next 
steps leading up to " My Pear Jones," 
or ** Smith,** or whatever the name 
may be. ** My dear *' is generally 
regarded, and particularly when the 
communication is between a lady and 
gentleman, as savouring of a certain 
intimacy. The more usnal form is 

" Dear Mr.— and Dear Mis s 

Mrs. — as the case may be. The 
possessive is only employed am^gst 
friends, or In caM wherein the writer 
wishes to emphanze the acquAinta n ce- 
sbip, or is desirous to contufttS it on a 
more familiar footing* Xn aUordmasT 
cases the form ** Dear Mr^ or V 
sufficient. Ladies, when addr0iiti^ 


a&businese man, 
^eag Sir," or 


iy 


ill# 
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firm be included. ** Dear Sirs *’ is also 
permissible in the latter case. The 
impersonal may, of course, be adopted 
in business communications or in social 
life, such as follows: 

** Mrs. Jones presents her compli- 
ments to Mrs. Smith, and wdll feel ob- 
liged if she will be so good as to return 
the volume,” etc. 

Care must be taken in these cases 
that the relative positions of the writer 
and recipient be not altered, for the 
pronouns are apt to get mixed in inex- 
perienced hands, aiv^ it is difficult to 
know which lady is indicated by ” her ” 
and by ” she.” The third person must 
be used all through the letter. 

But frequently such possible errors 
are avoided by strangers addressing 
each other as ” Dear Madam,” wliich, 
as in the case of asking for a servant’s 
character, qr some such occasion, is 
very usual and quite admissible. 

Besides the foregoing there is the 
familiar style of commencement, as 
follows : 

" I am delighted, my dear Annie 
(or my dear Mrs. Jones), to have an 
opportunity to reply to your welcome 
note,” etc. 

But this intimate style is never 
adopted unless the social relationship 
is such as to warrant it. No person 
should assume anything in lettet -writing. 
It is far better to be found fruit with 
for being ” so very formal,” than to be 
described as ” pushing.” The sen- 
tence which reads so nicely and prettily 
to the writer may create an opposite 
effect upon the recipient ; so badinage 
ihould never be attempted unless the 
parties are on very friendly terms. 
The joke harmlessly meant may bear 
a totally different interpretation, and 
cause offence when read by the person 
receiving the letter. We have thus 
touched upon a few of the most usual 
forma observed in social correspon- 
dence. 

The commencements of business 
letters admit of slight variation. The 
formal is here the most polite and, 
indeed, the most convenient style, 
as business letters necessarily pass 
fhrough many hands. For this reason, 
if for no other, nothing but the subject 
actually in hand should be mentioiCbd 
in business conrespondence. 11^ social 


letters are to be written to business 
men, it is more polite to send them to 
the private residence of the person for 
whom they are intended ; or, at least, 
in a note separate from the business 
letter, marked ” Private.” 

Official correspondence comes under 
the head of business, and therefore we 
may fittingly introduce the subject here. 
By ” official,” we mean chiefly corre- 
spondence with the various Govern- 
ment offices, for letters to local boards 
appertain to the usual polite and for- 
mal variety of the ” social ” style. 

Suppose, for instance, that an indivi- 
dual has to write to the War Office upon 
some question, the form below may 
safely be accepted as a guide ; care 
being taken to be clear and correct, and 
to paragraph each portion of the sub- 
ject : 

6, Duncan Terrace, 

Bayswater, W. 

• ijth March, 19 — . 
Sir, . 

I have the honour to eqnest 
that you will be so good as to cause 
inquiry to be made into the fol- 
lowing circumstances. 

The official letter should be ajways 
written within quarter margin upon 
foolscap paper for the convenience of 
the officials. All names, dales, and 
references should be correctly quoted 
in the answers to the officii ai ’mowledg- 
ments. A number is always placed 
on every official letter, and this number, 
or mark, should be quoted in the 
answer to it. The letter to the War 
Department or other office should be 
sent to the Under-Secretary of State 
for that Dept., and should end — 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 

In lie case of a peer being addressed, 
the beginning would, of course, run as 
follows : • 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to calj your 
Loiduhip’s attention, etc., and end — 
I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your obedient servant, 

• ( — ) 

Cho beginniiigs and endings of 
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official letters may all be formed upon 
this plan. 

The endings of social letters vary as 
much as the commencement, and 
business communications pure and 
simple, are also capable iOf variation. 
To intimate friends ladies frequently 
sign themselves ** Yours afiection- 
ately " ; but the more usual, and less 
pushing, and frequently the most 
sincere, form is “ Yours truly,*' or 
'* Yours sincerely.” ” Yours very 
truly '* is also common, but really 
carries no more weight. 

The following examples for the ter- 
minations of various letters will ex 
plain themselves 


(1) the formal — 

Believe me. my dear Sir (or Madam), 
Yours faithfully (or respectfully), 
( ) 

(2) The social — 

Believe me. my dear Sir (or Madam), 
Yours truly (or sincerely), 

« ( — ) 

(3) Mure intimate — 

1 remain, dear Mrs. . 

Yours sincerely (or truly), 

( ) 

(4) Friendly— 

Relieve me, my dear Frank, 
Ever truly yours (or sincerely youi 
friend), 

( ) 


(5) Afi^ctionate— 

1 am, my dfurest Annie, 
(Very) Affectionately yours. 


The commencement and ending of a 
letter , should always agree. If you 
begin ^ my dear,” end with ** my dear," 
and so on in all instances. But the 
endings and beginnings are as varied as 
human nature, and admit of no positive 
mles. 

Before concluding this portion of our 
snbi^ we may make a few remarks 
resecting the addresses of letters. 
There are a few simple rules as to ad- 
dressing letters. The stamp should K 
in the tipper right corner, and tlv» !;dme 
t of the person and his address should be 
written carefully as follows : 

E$q,t 

IS, Hanwny Buildings, 
London, 5 . 1 P. 


The address should not be hustled 
up to the top of the envelope, nor 
crowded to the bottom. It sMould 
stand fairly as nearly balanced as 
possible, with the second line beginning 
about one-third of the distance nearer 
the right than the first line. If the 
direction be a long one, room must be 
found for it. 

If a person be staying in the house 
of another, not a relative, it is usual to 
put ” at ” (the residence), before 
the house named, or only the name of 
the person with f.. horn the correspon- 
dent is stopping for the time. Some- 
times ** Care of ” is written, but this is 
more businesslike than social. 

The spaces between the lines should 
be as nearly even as possible, and the 
writing distinct. 

The signature of every letter should 
be particularly legible, as much time 
may be lost by a correspondent endeav- 
ouring to ascertain who and what the 
writer is. If a lady be married, it is as 
well sometimes to indicate the fact to a 
stranger by enclosing her card, or, as 
the Americans do, by putting Mrs. or 
Miss in brackets ^fore her signature. 
This is especially useful when address- 
ing editors. 

We have no need to insist upon good 
spelling and correct grammar; such 
needs are obvious, but, alas I not 
always forthcoming. Nor need we do 
more than indicate the desirability of 
good paper and general neatness in 
all correspondence. « 

With reference to “ love-letters," 
no rule can be laid down ; but even 
here the less ” bigh-falutin ” writing 
and bombast the better. Affection is 
very well, but extravagance is not un- 
likely to provoke ridicule, and that is 
fatal to a lover's correi^ndence. As 
a rule, lovers do not want to be told 
what to write ; their feelings will sup* 
ply the expressions ; but it is the want 
of form and style in love-letters which 
provokes the merriment and chaff 
inseparable fronw trials for breach of 
promise. To know horn to write ^ 
what is required. There Is nottoff 
derogatory in writing affectidiiately 1 
on the contrary, if the encaged 
are really loving, and wiw to eapwis 
tlwlr feelings in lovfeg pbrsm 
them ^aU means do so ; ^ ^ 
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be done in a gentleman-like and lady- 
like manner. A love-letter never loses 
by being couched in grammatical terms, 
and vmh due regard to style and diction. 
A person who caif write a good hand 
and a good letter is a boon to his corre- 
spondent, be he (or she) whom he (or 
she) may. A common-place subject 
will gain by being treated in an original 
or cheerful way, and the most impor- 
tant communication will lose its full 
point by being weakly expressed and 
poorly constructed. 

Our advice to letter-writers is : Be 
natural, grammaticS, and not too 
long-winded. 

FORMS FOR THE ADDRESS, 
COMMENCEMENT, AND 
CONCLUSION OF LETTERS. 

The Sovereign. 

Addfess — ^To the King's (or Queen's) 
Most Excellent Majesty. Commence 
— Your Majesty ; Most Gracious Sov- 
ereign ; May it please your Majesty. 
Conclude — I remain (or I have the 
honour to remain), with the profound- 
est veneration (or respect), Sire (or 
Madam), your Majesty’s most faithful 
subject and dutiful servant. 

Prinees of the Blood Royal. 

Address — To His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cornwall. Commence — 
Sir ; May it please your Royal High- 
ness. Conclude — I remain, Sir, with 
the utmost (or greatest) respect, your 
Royal Highness's most dutiful and 
most obedient servant. 

Prinees of the Blood. 

Address — ^To His Highness (or Serene 

Highness) the Prince of (or Her 

Highness, or Serene Highness, the 

Princess of ^ Commence — Sir (or 

Madanij', Mav it please your Highness. 
Conclude — 1 have the honour to remain, 
Sir (or Madam), with great respect, 
your Highness's most obedient servant. 

[The sons and daughters, brothers, 
sisters, uncles, and au^^ts of the Sove- 
reign, are styled Princes and Princesses 
of the Blood Royal ; nephews, nieces, 
and cousins. Princes and Princesses of 
the Blood.] 

A Duke or Duchess. 
Addrtss— To m Gnat tlie Qpk* 


of (or Her Grace the Duchess of 

). Commence — ^My Lord Duke 

(or Madam). Conclude — I have the 
honour to be. My Lord Duke (or 
Madam), your Grace's most devoted 
(or most obedient and humble) servant. 

N.B. — Duk^a of Royal Blood are 
addressed as Princes. 

Duke’s Children. 

A Duke's daughter is addressed as 

The Rt. Hon. Lady Maud , or 

The I-ady Maud . Madam, 

ending as above. 

Note — If a Duke's daughter marries 
a Peer, she assumes his rank. If 
otherwise, she is addressed as the 
Lady Maud . 

The eldest son of a Duke ranks as 
a Peer by courtesy, and assumes the 
second title of his father (not always 
that next in rank, but that next in 
the family), and his sons are addressed 
as Peer's sons. 

A Duke's f/idow ranks as Duchess, 
and becomes Duchess Dowager when 
the next Peer marries, tf she be his 
mother or grandmother. She is ad- 
dressed as Her Grace the Dowager 

Duchess of . If not related to the 

new Duke she is addressed as Her 

Grace (Mary) Duchess of , azK^ a^ 

a Peeress always. 

A Duke's younger son is addressed 
as the Right Honourable Lord John 

, or The Lord John . His 

wife The Lady (John) 

A Marquis or Marchioness. 

Address — ^To the Most Noble the 

Marquis (or the Marchioness) of . 

Commence — ^My Lord Marquis (or Mad- 
am), Conclude — I have the honour 
to be. My Lord Marquis, your Lord- 
ship's (or Madam, your Ladyship's) 
most obedient and humble servant. 

Note. — ^The widow of a Marquis 
ranks a - Marchioness, but if the Mar- 
quis be married she is addressed as 
tne most Honourable the Marchioneas 

Dowager of (see Dowager Duch- 

e^. The form of address is as to 
Baroness (^.t;.). 

Descehdants as Duke's children 
noting difference of rank (see Barons). 

An Earl or Countess. 

Address-^To the Right Sbnourable 
the Egrl (or Countess) of—. Commence 

QQ 
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— ^My Lord (or My Lady or 
Madame). Conclude — I have ' the 
honour to be, My Lord, your Lord- 
ship’s (or Madam, your Ladyship’s) 
most obedient and humble servant. 

Descendants — See Duke’s children 
with relative rank. The Lord William , 
etc. (see Baron). Earl's widow as 
Countess if successor be unmarried. 
If not, she ranks as Countess 
Dowager or as the Right Honourable 

(Emily) Countess of if she be 

not mother or grandmother of reigning 
Earl. 

A Viscount or Viscountess. 

Address — To the Right Honourable 
the Lord Viscount (or the Viscountess) 

(adding his titles). Commence — 

My Lord (or Madam). Conclude — I 
have the honour to be. My Lord, your 
Lordship’s (or Madam, your Lady- 
ship’s) most obedient and humble 
servant. 

Note, — Viscount’s wiv^s, widow and 
children as Baron’s relatives. 

( A Bkron or Baroness. 

Address — To the Right Honourable 
the Lord (or Lady or the Baron c.ss) 

. Commence and conclude — As 

to Viscount and Viscountess. A liar- 
oncss in her own right is addressed as 
Baroness, or as The Lady . Let- 

ters begin ’’Madam,” and she is 
spoken to as ” Your Ladyship,” and 
her children are addressed as Baron’s 
children. ]^aron*s daughter. — (i) If 
married to the son of a Baron, Vis- 


is the Right Honourable th<^ Baroness 
Dowager, or Right Honourable (Agnes) 
Baroness. (See Duke.) ^ 

Baronets and Knights and their Wives. 

Address — To Sir Norman Campbell, 
Bart. ; To Lady Campbell ; To Sir 
Sidney H. Waterlow ; to Lady Water- 
low. Commence — Sir (or Madam). 
Conclude — I have the honour to be. 
Sir, your (or Madam), or your Lady- 
ship’s) most obedient and humble 
servant. The title of ” Knight ” is 
not used in social address, only in 
documents. A^* Baronet’s wife, if 
daughter of an Earl or higher rank, 
is addressed as The Lady (Evelyn) 

. If of lower rank than Earl — 

the daughter of Baron or Viscount— 
she is addressed as ” The Honourable 

I^vly .” A Baronet's widow is 

addressed as above, unless the BaroTiet 
succeeding be married. Then, if she 
be his mother or grandmother, she is 
addressed as The Dowager Lady — — . 
If not so related, her Christian name 

is prefixed, as Evelyn Lady , 

unless her own title by birth be super- 
ior, as the daughter of a Marquis or 
Duke. 

Esquires and their Wives. 

Address — To James Wallis Dennis- 
toun, Esquire, of Dennistoun; To Mrs. 
Dennistoiin, of Dennistoun. Com- 
mence^Sir (or Madam). Conclude — 
I have the honour to be. Sir (or Mad- 
am), your most obedient servant. 


count, or Earl, or to a Commoner, 
she is addressed as the Honourable 

Mrs. ; (2) If married to Baronet or 

Knight, as the Honourable Lady ; 

(3) If married to Duke, Earl, or Mar- 
quis, she is addressed as The Lady 

(Angela) , and as ” Madam." 

Letters to her conclude as to Vi.scount- 
ess or Baroness. Baron’s son is ad- 
dressed as The Honourable (Edgar) 
A Scotch Baron’s eldest son is 
^'Master of — — Letters begin 
"Sir," and end as usual. The wife 
or (hie widow (as widow) of a Baidu’s 
son is addressed^if the daughw of 
a Duke, Marquis, or £arl-«-as The 
Lady (Bfaud) — . If the daughter 
of a lesser rank as the Honourable 
Mrs........*.o The titles of Baron’s widow 

are relatively as Duke’s widow. She 


The Speaker of the House of Commons. 

Address — To the Honourable » 

Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Commence — Sir, or Mr. Speaker. Con- 
clude^! have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient servant. 

A Member of tho House of Commons 
not siinohM. 

Address^To Hugh Birley, Esq., 
M.P. Commence-^ir, Conclude'-'! 
have the honour to be, Sir, your niosit 
obedient servant. If titlM, address 
according to rank. 

ArsbWsbops of BagtaBl wi 
Bishops of the Chvrehis i BnilMid 
and Irslaiid. . . 

e if ddfsw--To hia, Glace 
WiWshop of ^terjmryv f 0 the 
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T^ight Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Tendon. Commence-^My Lord Arch- 
bishc^, My Lord Bishop. Conclude — 

I ramain with the highest respect, 
my Lord Archbishop, your Grace’s 
most devoted servant. I have the 
honour to be, my Lord Bishop, your 
Lordship’s most humble servant. 

'Note , — ^The Primate’s title is “ The 
Most Reverend Father in God (William) 
by Divine Providence Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. " 

Other English Bishops arc ad- 
dressed by Divine Permission,” 
and ” Your Lor(kliip,” not “ Your 
Grace.” 

The Primate of Ireland would be 
” His Grace the Lord Primate of 
Ireland.” 

N.B. — The Bishop of Meath only 
is the Most Reverend of Bishops. All 
other Bishops are Right Reverend 

the Lord Bishop of of The 

Right Reverend the Bishoj) Suffra- 
gan ; or The Lord Bishop of . 

Letters commence — Right Reverend 
Sir, Letters conclude — I hav^ the 
honour to be. Right Reverend Sir, 
your most obedient, humble ser- 
vant. 

Irish Bishops consecrated since 1868 
are addressed as Bishops Suffragan, 
viz., Right Reverend.” 

Retired Bishops are also so addressed. 

Right Reverend Bishop , or The 

Right Reverend Bingham Mart in, D.D. 

Scotch Bishops are addressed per- 
sonally as Right Reverend Bishop 
Mackenzie, not Right Reverend the 

Lord Bishop of , and asSulTragan 

Bishops in letters. 

Colonial Bishops as English Bishops. 

Wives of Bishops have no distinctive 
address other than to ordinary ladies 
in Society. 

•• 

Deans and Arohdeaoons. 

Address — ^To the Very Reverend 
the Dean of York ; To the Venerable 
the Archdeacon. Commence — Very 
Reverend Sir, Venerable Sir. Con- 
clude^l have the honour to be. Very 
Reverend Sir, or Venerable Sir, your 
most obedient servant. 

Olergymen and Mlnisten. 

Address — If the son of a Duke, as The 
Reverend Lor^ (James) ^ acifliQg 


degrees or titles. If son of an Earl, 
The Reverend The Honourable John 

, A Clergyman or Minister who is 

a Commoner, is addressed as The 

Reverend Alfred . Commence — 

Reverend Sir. Conclude — I have the 
honour to be. Sir (as usual). 

Cardinal. 

Address — His Eminence. Com- 

mence — Your Eminence. 

Lord of Session, Lord Provost. 

Address — The Honourable Lord. The 
Right Honourable the Lord Provost. 
Commence and Conclude, — ^As to a 
Baron. 

The following personages are ad- 
dressed as Esquires — as Sir. The 
titles are as follows : — Lord Justice 
of Appeal— To the Right Honourable 
the Lord Justice B Vice-Chan- 

cellor— To His Honour Vice-Chancellor 

j , or To the Honourable Sir J. 

B , Vice-Chancellor, etc., etc. ; 

Puisne Jud^e — ^'lo Mr. Justice A . 

Lord Mayor. 

The Right^onourable the 

Lord Mayor of , or The Right 

Honourable Sir Arthur B - Lord 
Mayor of . Commence and Con- 

clude — As to a Baron. 

A Mayor is addressed as The Wor- 
shipful the Mayor of — (and as 
Esquire) ; in a few cities as ” Right 
Worshipful,” 

Companions of Orders of Knight- 
hood arc addressed as So-and-So, 
Esq., C.B., or C.M.GI|^ as' may be. 

If Knight Companions, as Knights, 
with K.C.B., or other distinction, 
affixed, as— Sir James Elphinstone, 
K.C.B,, C.S.L 

Miscellaneous. 

Widows of Peers— \i widows of Peers 
re-marry they lose their titles, save 
by courtesy, except in the case of the 
widow pf an HonourablCt who is never 
reim ■ ailed. The widow marrying again 
an inferior in rank assumes his rank. 

Divorced Ladies lose all titles. tThey 
assume their maiden name, with Mrs, 
\ prefixed. 

* PnbUe BodlM. * 

Are addressed through theis Secre- 
taries, or collectively, as ”The 
Governor and Company of—,” 
the Directors of*—.** 
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AGES OF ANIMALS. TO TELL A PER- 


Years. 

Elephant loo 

Rhinoceros 20 

Camel i(K> 

Lion 2 5-70 

Tigers, and leoparils . . . . 2$ 

Beavers 50 

Deer 20 

Wolf 20 

Fox 14- 

Monkeys and baboons . 1^18 

Hare 8 

Squirrel 7 

Rabbit 7 

Swine . . 25 

Stag under. 56 

Horse . 30 

Ass .t 30 

Sheep under, 10 

Cow 20 

Ox 30 

Swans and rav'i ns .... 200 

Eagfe lo.j 

Geese 80 

Hens and pigeons .... 10-16 

Hawks 3^^-4«> 

Cranes 24 

Blackbiifi 4^ 10-12 

Peacock 20 

Pelican 40-50 

Thrush 8-10 

Wren 2-3 

Nightingale 15 

Blackcap 15 

Linnet 14-23 

Goldfinch 20-24 

Redbreast 10-12 

Skylark 10-30 

Titlark 5-6 

Chfilinch 20-24 

Starling 10-12 

Pike 30-4^ 

Salmon «r.i6 

Cod fish 14-17 

Bel 10 

Crocodile .100 

Tortoise . 00-200 

Whale (estiinated) .... x.ooo 


SON’S AGE 

Ask a friend tg tell you in which 
column or columns his age appears. 
Add together the figures at the top of 
such columns and you have the secret. 
Thus suppose your own age to 
be 19, you will find that number in 
the first, second and fifth columns ; 
add the first figures of these three 
columns =19. 


I 

2 

4 

8 

z6 

32 

3 

3 

5 

9 

17 

33 

5 

C 

6 

10 

18 

34 

7 

7 

7 

zz 

19 

35 

9 

10 

12 

12 

20 

36 

II 

ti 

13 

13 

21 

37 

1.3 

14 

14 

14 

22 

38 

I.S 

15 

15 

15 

23 

39 

17 

18 

20 

24 

24 

40 

19 

19 

21 

25 

25 

41 

21 

22 

22 

26 

26 

42 

23 

23 

23 

27 

27 

43 

25 

26 

28 

28 

28 

44 

27 

27 

29 

29 

29 

45 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 

46 

31 

31 

31 

3 * 

3 * 

47 

33 

34 

36 

40 

48 

48 

35 

35 

37 

41 

49 

49 

37 

38 

38 

42 

50 

50 

39 

39 

39 

43 

51 

5 * 

41 

42 

44 

4 l 

52 

52 

43 

43 

45 

45 

53 

53 

45 

46 

46 

48 

54 

54 

47 

47 

47 

47 

55 

55 

49 

50 

5S 

58 

5 fi 

58 

5* 

51 

is 

57 

^7 

57 

53 

54 

Sk 

.58 

58 

58 

53 

55 

55 

59 

59 

59 

57 

58 

60 

80 

fio 

80 

59 

59 

fix 

fix 

fit 

fix 

61 

62 

fia 

fia 

fia 

fia 


83 

63 

«?3 

8s 

83 
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E^imated from death rate returns 
of the Registrar General’s Department 
during a period^ of ten years. The 
number of persons of each sex of each 
million born who may expect to be 
alive at the end of each succeeding year 
up to 100 years, and also the number 
of years each may expect to live : — 


Lge. 

Of 1,000,000 bom, 
the number surviving 
at the end of eal^ 
year of life. 

Mean .ifter-life- 
time (expecta- 
tion of life). 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. : 

Females. 

0 

1,000,000 

841,4x7 

1,000,000 

871,266 

41-35 

44-62 

I 

48-05 

50*14 

2 

790,201 

820,480 

50-14 

52*22 

3 

763,737 

793,359 

50-86 

52-99 

4 

746,587 

775,427 

51-01 

53*20 

S 

734,068 

762,622 

50-87 

5 3 -08 

6 

726,815 

755,713 

5038 

52-56 

7 

721,103 

750,276 

49-77 

51-94 

8 

716309 

745,631 

49-10 

51*26 

9 

712,337 

741,727 

4837 

50*53 

xo 

708 990 

738,38* 

47-60 

49-76 

IX 

706 146 

735,405 

46-79 

48-06 

12 

703'595 

732,697 

45-69 

48*13 

13 

701.200 

730,122 

45-11 

47*30 

14 

698*840 

727.571 

44-26 

46*47 

X5 

696’4I9 

724,956 

43-41 

45-63 

x6 

693 693 

722,084 

42-58 

44-81 

17 

690746 

718,993 

41-76 

44-00 

18 

687*507 

715,622 

40*96 

43-41 

19 

683*941 

711,946 

40-17 

42*43 

20 

680*033 

707,549 

39-40 

41-66 

2Z 

675>769 

703,616 

38-64 

40-92 

22 

671-344 

699,141 

37-89 

40-18 

23 

666*754 

694,521 

37*15 

39*44 

24 

661*997 

529,759 

36-41 

38*71 

as 

657*077 

684,858 

35-68 

37-98 

26 

651*998 

679,823 

34-96 

37-26 

27 

646*757 

674,661 

34*24 

36-54 

28 

641*353 

635*778 

669,37a 

33*52 

35-83 

29 

663,959 

32*81 

35*11 

30 

630*038 

•658,418 

32*10 

34*41 

31 

624*124 

652,747 

31*40 

33-70 

32 

6187056 

646,957 

30*71 

33-00 

33 

611*827 

641,045 

30*01 

32-30 

34 

6051430 

635,003 

29*33 

31-^ 

35 

5987860 

628,84a 

28-64 

30*90 

36 

592* Z07 

6 aa, 554 - 

27*96 

30*21 

37 

585,167 

616, Vj, 
609,599 

27*29 

20*52 

38 

578,0x9 

26-62 

28*83 

39 

570*656 

602,924 

25*96 

28*15 

40 

563,077 

596,113 

25-30 

7*46 

4 X 

555,254 

547,288 

389,167 

24*65 

26.78 

42 

382,104 

24>00 

26.10 

43 

539* X6l 

574,919 

23*35 

25*42 

44 

530,858 

•67,61a 

22*71 

24^4 


Age. 

Of 1, 000,000 bom 
the number surviving 
at the end of each 
year of life. 

Mean after-life- 
time (expecta- 
tion of life). 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

45 

522,374 

560,174 

22-07 

24*06 

46 

513,702 

552,602 

21-44 

23-38 

47 

504.836 

544,892 

20-80 

22*71 

48 

495,761 

537,043 

20-18 

22-03 

49 

486,479 

529,048 

19*55 

21-36 

50 

476,980 

520,001 

i 8-93 

20*68 

51 

467,254 

512,607 

18-31 

20-01 

52 

457,022 

504,188 

17-71 

19-34 

53 

446,510 

405,645 

17-12 

i8-66 

54 

435,729 

486,973 

16-53 

17*98 

55 

424,677 

477,440 

15-95 

17-33 

56 

413,351 

467,443 

15-37 

16-69 

57 

401,740 

456,992 

14-80 

i6-o6 

58 

389,827 

446,079 

14-24 

* 5*45 

59 

377,591 

434,695 

13-68 

14-84 

60 

365,011 

422,835 

13*14 

14*24 

61 

352,071 

410,477 

12 -6 o 

13-65 

62 

338.820 

397,644 

12*07 

X3 *o8 

63 

325,258 

384,319 

11*56 

12*51 

64 

311,368 

370,495 

11*05 

X I -96 

65 

297,156 

356,165 

> 10-55 

11*42 

66 

282,638 

341,326 

10-07 

10-90 

67 

267,829 

325,988 

9-60 

10*39 

68 

252,763 

310,170 

9-14 

9-89 

69 

237,487 

293,899 

8-70 

9*41 

70 

222,056 

277,225 

8-27 

8-95 

71 

206,539 

260,207 

7-85 


72 

190,971 

242,934 

7*45 

^•07 

73 

175,449 

225,497 

7*07 

7-65 

74 

160,074 

208,003 

6-70 

7-25 

75 

144,960 

190,566 

6*34 

6-87 

76 

130,227 

173,316 

6-00 

6-51 

77 

115,986 

156,392 

J 5 * 6 ‘ 

6-x6 

78 

102,359 

139,927 

5*37 

5-82 

79 

89,449 

124,065 

5*07 

5-50 

80 

77,354 

xo 8,935 

4*79 

5-20 

81 

66,153 

94,662 

4*51 

4-90 

82 

35.842 

81,305 

4*26 

4-63 

83 

46,489 

68,966 

4*01 

4-37 

84 

38,132 

57,723 

3*58 


85 

30,785 

47,631 

3*56 

3-88 

86 

24,436 

38,710 

3*36 

3-66 

87 

• 19.054 

30,958 

3*17 

3*46 

88 

14,576 

24,338 

2-09 

3*26 

89 

10,926 

18,788 

2-82 

3-08 

90 

8,015 

14,225 

2-66 

2*90 

91 

5,748 

10,553 

2*51 

1*74 

92 

4.025 

7.658 

2*37 

258 

%93 


5,429 

2*24 

2*44 

V 

1,828 

3,756 

2*12 

2-30 

95 

1,183 

2,533 

2*01 

> 2-17 

96 

742 

i,66z 

Z*QO 

2 *XZ 

97 

452 

1.057 

z*Sz 

2*03 

98 

266 

653 

1*72 

1*83 

99 

151 

389 

L 1*65 

1*73 

100 

82 

225 

1•^6I 

z*6g 
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FOREIGN COINAGE AND EXCHANGE 


Exehange. — Remittances of money 
between different countries, by wliicli 
a sum of money of one country is ex- 
changed for a sum of money of another 
country, the sums thus exchanged 
being equivalent in value. 

Par of Exchange.— ‘According to the 
standard measure of value of money 
in the United Kingdom and France, a 
sovereign, or £i sterling, is considered 
equal in value to 25 francs 22 centimt*s, 
or 25*22 francs, and when sums of 
money are exchanged at this rate be- 
tween the two countries, the exchange 
is said to be at par. Thiif., the par of 
exchange means that sum in the current 
coin oi one country which possesses 
the same intrinsic or real value as a 
certain sum in the currency of another 
country. 

In calculating exchanges, a variable 
sum^in the currency of one country is 
allowed for a certain sum in the cur- 
rency of another country, because ex- 
change is very seldom at par. Thus, 
the United Kingdom cxcliangcs with 
France ^ staling for a variable num- 
ber of francs, and with the United 
States £1 sterling for a variable number 
of dollars ; but with Buenos Ayres the 
United Kingdom exchanges a variable 
number of ])ence for a paper dollar, and 
with Portugal a variable number of 
shillings for a milrei.s. 

Course of Exchange. -‘When one 
country sends a greater amount of re- 
mittances to another country than it 
receives from it, the exchange is above 
pan; but, on the other hand, when it 
sends a less amount of remittances 
to the other country than it receiver 
lrom»it, the exchange is below por ; 
tiie rate of exchange being in favour of 
the country which sends to the other 
the less amount of remittances. If in 
excluinge Mween the United King- 
dom and France £i is reckoned as 


equivalent to more than 25*22 fiancs, 
the exchange is below par, and in fa- 
vour of the United Kingilom ; but if 
£\ is reckoned as equivalent to less 
than 25*22 fran^.. the exchange is 
alx)ve par, and against the United 
Kingdom. Thus, the course of ex- 
change, at any date, means that sum 
in the current coin of one country 
which is reckoned as being equivalent 
to a certain sum in the currency of 
another country. 

Calculations of Exchange.— These 
operations are performed by the Rule 
of Three or by Practice. Thus, Iho 
exchange between the United King- 
dom and France being 25*50 francs, or 
25 francs 50 centimes to £i sterling, 
5,000 francs may be converted into 
English money by the following state- 
ment : — 25*50 : 5,000 :: i : the sum 
required in English money, or sum re- 
quired. Divide 5,000 by 25*50 ; pro- 
duct, IS. Conversely, 

may be converted into French money 
thus : — Sterling i : 200 X 25*50 : to 
the sum required in French money, or 

sum required = » 5.100 

francs. 

Sterling, as explained in Tables of 
British Money, is a term applied to 
distinguish the current coin or standard 
money of the United Kingdom, from 
stock or money in funds, etc. 

Bullion is applied indifferently to 
gold and silver, coined or uncoined ; 
though, in its proper and more re- 
stricted meaning, it is applied only to 
gold and silvef in bars* ingots, or any 
form save thab of coined money. 

Speele is sometimes applied to gold 
and silver coin in contradistinction to 
paper money. 

in the valuation of coins in the fol- 
l^ing Table, the piice of standard or 
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Mint gold is reckoner! at 17s. lojd. 
per ounce, while that of silver is taken 
at 25 . per ounce ; pure gold and silver, 
however, are worth more than Mint 
gold and silver^ the precious metals 
being deteriorated in value by the ad- 
dition of a certain quantity of cop]icr 
alloy to give hardness to the coin. The 
value, according to sterling money of 
the United Kingdom, of the principal 
gold and silver coins of foreign coun- 
tries arc given under their respective 
names. The money in which accounts 
arc kept is also specified, and the par 
of exchange with tfffc United Kingdom 
abbreviated P. of E. 

Austria. — Gold : 20 Krone, 165. 8d. : 
10 Krone, 8s. 4^. Stiver : 5 Krone* 
4s. 2d . ; 2 Krone, is. 8d . ; i Krone. 
lod. Nickel : 20 Heller, 2d . ; 10 

Heller, id. Monetary unit : i Krone of 
100 Heller. P. of E. Kn. 24—^1 
sterling. Accounts kept as above. 

Canada. — Accounts kept in Dollars 
and Cents, of which loo Cents = i 
Dollar. Formerly accounts were kept 
in £ s. d. £i currency about 16s. 6d. 
sterling ; £\ sterling = about £1 4s. ^d. 
currency. P. of E. 4 Dollars S6f 
Cents per I. The Dollar is estimated 
at 45. 2d. 

Denmark, Norway and Sweden.— 

Gold : 20 Kroner, £1 2s. yl. ; 10 Kroner, 
IIS. lirf. ; 5 Kroner, 5s. bjrf. Silver : 

2 Kroner, 25. 2}d. ; i Kroner, is. i\d . ; 
0*50 Ore, 6}d. ; 0*2^ Ore, 3j(f. ; 010 
Ore, i\d. P. of E. i8 Kroncrs=;fi 
sterling. Monetary unit, i Kroner of 
100 Ore. 

France and Switzerland.— Go/d : 20 
Francs, Napoleon, i6s. ; 10 Francs, 
8s. ; 5 Francs, 4s. Silver : 5 Francs, 
4s. ; 2 Francs, is. yd. ; i Franc, qjd. 
Nickel : 25 cewtimes, 2-^d. Accounts 
kept in Francs and Cents?, of which 100 
Cents, ‘make i Franc. P. of E. 25 
Francs 22 Cents, per £1. 

Germany.— Go/d : 20 Marks, £i\ 
10 Marks, los. ; Silver : 5 Marks, 5s. ; 

3 Marks, 3s. ; 2 Marks, 2s. ; i Mark, 

IS. ; 0*50 Pfennig, 6d. Nickel : 25 
Pfennig, 3d. ; 10 Pfennig, i Jd. t 5 
Pfennig, •^d. Accounts kexit in Marks 
and Pfennigs. Monetary unit, i Mark 
of 100 Pfennig. P, of £. 20.20 Marks 
•^ 1 % sterling. • ^ ^ 


India.— Sf/wr : i Rupee, is. 4d. ; 

8 Annas, 8d. ; 4 Annas, 4d. ; 2 Annas. 
2d. Nickel : 1 Anna, id. Monetary 
unit, f Rupee of 16 Annas. P. of E. 

I Ruj^ec = is. 4d. English sovereign 
passes as 15 Rupees. Accounts kept 
in Rupcc.s, etc. \ 

Italy (generally).— Same as in 
France. 

Portugal.— Go/d : 10 Milreis, £2 

4s. 4d. ; 5 Milreis, £i 2s. 2d. ; 2 Milrei-s, 
8s. lod. ; I Milreis, 4s. 5d. Silver : i 
Milreis, 4s. 5d. ; 0*500 Reis, 2s. 2-Jd. ; 
0*200 Reis, 10 Vd. Nickel : 100 Reis, 
5jd. ; 50 Reis," 2\d. Monetary unit, 
i Alilreis of 1000 Reis. P. of E. 4s. $d, 
Milreis. Exchange very fluctuating. 
Accounts kept as above. 

Prussia. — See Germany. 

Russia. — Gold : Imperial = 10 Rou- 
bles, 2 IS. 4d. ; Half Imperial, los. 8d. ; 
Silver : Roul^le, 2s. i \d. ; Poltin or 
Half Rouble, is. o|d. ^ Polpoltiu of 
Quarter Rouble, 6 Jd. ; ioCope»;kxncce, 
2id. ; 5 Copeck piece, ijd. Accounts 
kept in Roubles and Copecks, of which 
100 Copecks make i Rouble. P. of E. 

9 Roubles 40 Copecks per £1. 

Spain. — Gold : 25 Pesetas (Alfonso), 
£1 ; 20 Pesetas, i6s. Silver : 5 Pesetas, 
4s. ; 2 Pesetas, is. yd. ; i Peseta, 9jd. ; 
0*50 Centimes, 4ld. Gold at a pre- 
mium of 8 per cent. ove%pap^r. P. of 
E, 2y.oo Pesetas to £1 sterling. Ac- 
counts kept as above. Rate of ex- 
change very fluctuating. 

Sweden.— 5^^ Denmark and Norway. 

Switzerland.— 5^^ France. 

United States. — Gold : Eagle b 10 
Dollars, £2 is. id . ; Half Eagle =» 5 
Dollars, os. 6 Jd. ; Quarter &gle » 
2^ Dollars, los. 3id. ; Dollar, 4s. i Jd. 
Silver \ Dollar, marked %, 4s. 1^. ; 
Half Dollar, 2s. ojd. ; Quarter Dollar, 
ws. oJd. ; Dime = Hollar, 5d. ; 
Half Dime, 2jd. Copper : Cent, Jd, ; 
Accounts kept in Dollars and Cents; 
of which 100 Cents make i Dollar*. 
P. of E. 4 Dollars 86J Cents plr £1. 
la Exchange the Dollar estimated 
at 4s. 2d. 
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LARGEST CITIES OF THE WORLD 


London (the Metropolis) 
Birmingham. . . . 

Bradford (Vorks) 

Bristol 

Hull 

Leeds 

Leicester 

Liverpool .... 
Manchester .... 
Newcastlc-on-Tyiic . 


PODiUatlba. 

4,878,218 

553.155 

290.323 

367.979 

266,762 

470,268 

236,124 

685,276 

543.969 

272.969 


Nottingham 257,489 

Portsmouth 208,291 

Sheffield 455,557 

Belfast 349.180 

Dublin 375,350 

Edinburgh 345,747 

Glasgow 847,584 

Alexandria 376,085 

Amsterdam 564.928 

Antwerp 304,032 

Baltimore . . • . . . . 566,000 

Bangkok 600,000 

Barcelona 533.090 

Benares 209,331 

Berlin •. 2,096,318 

Bombay 977.822 

Bordeaux ...... 257.638 

Boston • 609,762 

Breslau 486,000 

Brussels 623,202 

Bucharest 294,572 

Buda-Pesth 802,235 

Buenm Ayres 1,102,155 

Buffalo 352,387 

Cairo 676,785 

Calcutta 847,796 

Canton * 1,600,000 

Cape Town 77,668 

Chicago . . . . 2,107,620 

Christiania 230,800 

Cincinnati 325.902 

Cleveland 381,768 

Cologne 372,529 

Constantinople x, 125,000 

Copenhagen 438,000 

Damascus 225,000 

Detroit 285,704 

DeUsi 208,757 

Dresden 530,400 

Dusseldori 213,7x1 

Florence 205,589 

Frankfort-on>Main .... 288,989 

SSS^ : : : ; : : I’tliS 

HambiKX 844,379 

Hmovct 


Havaifii 
ieney 


483,905 

*o «^433 

155.^ 


PopuJ,tloii. 

»4;.43* 

Kobe. Japan. . . 9 . . 213,780 

Kyoto 353,139 

Lahore 202,964 

Leipsig 456,124 

Lille 210,693 

Lisbon 356,009 

Lodz 3*5,209 

Louisville 204,731 

Lucknow 264,049 

Lyons 459.099 

Madras 542,020 

Madrid . . . . . . 539.835 

Magdeburg 229,667 

Marseilles 491.161 

Melbourne 532,200 

Mexico City 344.721 

Milan 552.853 

Milwaukee 285.3x5 

Minneapolis 202,718 

Montevideo 276,034 

Montreal; 267,730 

Moscow 1,372,800 

Munich 552,000 

Naples 563.541 

Nagoya 244,145 

Newark 246,070 

New Orleans 341,000 

New York 4,285,.! 35 

Nuremberg 261.081 

Odessa 405.04 1 

Osaka 821,235 

Palermo 309*694 

Paris 2,735.165 

Peking 1,000,000 

Philadfelphia i,Soo,595 

Pittsburg 321,616 

Prague 470,906 

Rangoon 234,881 

Riga 282,943 

Rio de Janeiro 628,675 

Rome 545,234 

Rotterdam 396.855 

San Francisco 475.ooo 

St. Petersburg 1,505.200 

St. Louis 575,238 

Santiago. Chile 206,69s 

Shanghai » . 380,000 

Smyrna aoi.ooo 

Stocldmlm 336,019 

Sydney 544, 7oo 

Teheran 280,000 

The Hague 25h749 

Tokyo (Japan) 1,440,121 

Toronto aa6,ooi 

Turin . . . , 570, i3* 

Valencia ax3,53o 

Vienna x, 979.003 

Warsaw ©sMoj 

Wathiofioa. . . . * • 378, ;x8 
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MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS 

PUINCIPAL MOUNTAINS iN THE WORLD 


AFRICA. 

Height (about) 

Kcixia 3' 

Kilim-Njari) 2h >* 

Ligonyi 2^ 


Ruwenzori . . • 

• • 3A 

,» 

AMERICi% NORTH. 


Drizaba .... 

. . 3J miles. 

Mount Brown . 

. • 37*5 

,* 

Mount St. Elias. . 

. . 3? 

,, 

Nevado de Toluca . 

. • 3 i 

it 

AMERICA, 

SOUTH. 


Aconcagua, Chili 

, . 4J miles. 

Mcrcedario . 

. . 4i 

,, 

Gualtieri . . . . 

• • 

,, 

Huascan . . . • 

. ♦ 4 * 

I* 


ASIA. 

Height (abont) 

Everest, Himilayas (India) . 5^ miles. 

Dapsang, Karakorums (India) 5} „ 

Tagarina, Pamir . . . 4^ „ 

Khan-tangri, Tian-shan . „ 

AUSTRALIA AND POLYNESIA. 
Charles-Louis, New Guinea 3^ miles. 
Mauna Kea, Hawaii . . 2^ „ 

Mount Cook, New Zealand. 2| „ 

Kinabalu, Borneo . . . 2 \ ,, 

Mount Townsend, N.S.W. . if „ 
Mount Koscinsko, N.S.W. . if „ 

EUROPE. 

Mont Blanc, Alps ... 3 miles. 

Ben Nevis, Scotland . • f »i 

Snowdon, Wales ... in 

Cairntonl, Scotland. . . I #» 

Scawfell Pike, England. . f » 

Ben Lomond, Scotland. • , f m 


Name. 
Clyde . 
Forth . 
Great Ouse 
Mersey . 


CHIEF RIVERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Length. 

79 miles. 

51 

100 „ 

70 » 


Name 
Severn . 
Tay . . 

Thames. 
Trent . 


t.ength. 

210 miles. 
120 „ 

250 „ 


ISO „ 


GREAT RIVER SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD 

Name. Length, Name 

Amazon (S. America) . 3»400 miles. Niger (Africa) .... 

Amur (Eastern Asia) . . 2,800 „ Nile (Egypt) . . . . 

Congo (West Africa) . . 2,600 „ Ob or Obi (Siberia) . , 

Danube (CentAl Europe) 1,700 „ Orinoco (S. America) . . 

Ganges and Brahmapootra St. Lawrence (Canada) . 

(India) 1,800 „ Volga (Russia) . . . 

Hoang-Ho (China) . . 2,500 , Winning-Nelson (British 

Indus (N.W. India) . . I|900 „ N. America) 

La Plata (S. America) . 2,300 „ Yong-tsze-Kiang (China) 

Lena (Siberia) . , . 2,900 „ a Yenisei (Siberia) . . . 

Mackenzie (N. America) . 2,300 „ Yukon (Alaska, N. Ameri- 

Mississippi (N. America) . „ ca) 

Missouri (N. America) . 3*050 »» Zambezi (Africa) . • . 

Murray (Australia) • • 1*500 *, 


Length. 
2,600 miles. 

3*700 „ 

3,200 „ 

1.400 „ 

2.400 „ 

2.200 „ 

L5O0* „ 

3.200 „ 

3.200 „ 

I 

>.<«) „ 
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A UNIVERSAL TIME TABLE 


12 o'clock noon at 

London. 

Tdsbon . 
Liverpool . 



12.24 p.m. 
11.4S a.m. 

Adelaide . . . 


0.14 p.m. 

Miifieira 



10.53 .. 

Aden .... 


3-3 « 

Madras. 



5.22 p.m. 

Al^it^rs 


12. II 

Madriil . 



1 1.46 a.m. 

Algoa Bay. 


1-13 .» 

Malta (Valet t;.) 



12. 58 p.m. 

Amsterdam . . 


12.19 „ 

Manchester 



11.50 a.m. 

Athens 


1.35 

Marseilles . 



12.20 p.m. 

Auckland . 


11.30 

Melbourne . 



9.39 .. 

Bangkok . 


6.43 .. 

Monte Video . 

w 


8.14 a.m. 

Barbadoos . 


7.59 a.m. 

Montreal . 



7.5 a.m. 

Belgrade . 


1.2^ p.m. 

Moscow 



2.30 p.m. 

Berlin .... 


12.53 .. 

Na]>les . 



12.57 M 

Bermuda . 


7.40 a.m. 

Natal . . . 



2.4 

Bombay , 


4.55 p.m* 

Newcastle . 



1 1.!;4 a.m. 

Bordeaux . ' . 


ii.^S a.m. 

Newbnindland 



8.28 „ 

Boston (U.S..\.i . 


7.13 M 

New Orleans . 



6.0 

Brest .... 


11.41 .. 

New York. 



7-4 M 

Brindisi 


1. 1 1 p.m. 

Nijni Novgorod 



2.58 p.m. 

Brisbane . 


•><’13 .. 

Ode.ssa . 



2.5 M 

Brussels . . . 


12.16 „ 

Panama . 



6.40 a.m. 

Buda Pesto .• . 


1. 16 „ 

Paris . , . 



12.10 p.m. 

Buenos . 


8.3 a.m. 

Pekin . . . 



74^> .. 

Cairo .... 


2.5 p.m. 

Pernambuco . 



9.39 a.m. 

Calcutta . . 


5.53 M 

Philadelphia . 



6.58 M 

Cape Horn . . 


7.32 a.m. 

Quebec 



7.12 „ 

Cape ^own . . 


1. 1 3 p.m. 

Rangoon . 



6.24 p.m. 

Cayenne . . . 


8,27 a.m. 

Rio Janeiro 



9.4 a.m. 

Charlestown . . 


^>•37 M 

Rome . . 



12.50 p.m. 

Chicago . . . 


6.8 „ 

San Francisco 



3.52 a.m. 

Christchurch . . 


11.32 p.m. 

Shanghai . 



8.3 p.m. 

Christiania . ^ . 


12.43 

Singapore . 



6.55 M 

Colombo . . . 


5.19 » 

Smyrna . . , 



1.49 .. 

Constantinople . 


1.56 „ 

St. Louis . 



6.0 a.m. 

Copenhagen . . 


12.49 M 

St. Petersburg 



2.3 p.m. 

Dublin . • . 


11.35 a.m. 

Stockholm. . 



1.12 » 

Edinburgh . . . 


11.48 „ 

Suez . • . 



2.Xv> n 

Foochow . . . 


7.41 p.m. 

Sydney 



10.4 M 

Geneva . . . 


12.23 M 

Teheran . . 



3-29 » 

Gibraltar . . . 


11.38 a.m. 

Tidis . . . 


9 

3*2 It 

Glasgow . . . 


n.41 M 

Toronto , . 

1* 


6.40 a.m. 

Halifax (N.S.). . 


7.44 a.m. 

Trieste , . . 

« 


12.54 P-m. 

Hamburg . . . 

• • 

12.37 p.m. 

Trinidad . , 

• 

• 

7.53 a.m. 

Helsingfors . . 

• • 

1.40 p.m. 

Utah . . . 

• 

■ 

4*29 I* 

HobJrt Town. . 

• • 

9.48 M 

Valentia . . 


• 

ir.xS M 

Hongkong . . . 

• • 

7-34 .. 

Valparaiso 
Vancouver’s IsL 


• 

7.12 M 

Honolulu . . . 


1.28 a.m. 

Alftl 


3.47 M 

ferusaksm . . . 


2.23 p.nf. 

Vienna • . 

• 

$ 

t.S p.m. 

Jkiflgston (Jamaica) 


6.53 a.m. 

Warsaw . . 

• 

• 

X.24 I. 

xahore. . . . 

• • 

4.59 p.m. 

Washington • 

• 

• 

6.5 X a.m. 

Leip*l|. . . . 

• t 

12.50 „ 

Wellington 

• 

• 

H.38 p.m. 

Lima « 

• a 

6.51 a.m. 

Yokohama. • 

• i 

• • 

9.18 „ 
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TABLE OF TIME BETWEEN DATES 


By which may b« ascertained the Number ol Days from any Day In One Month to the same In any other, eto. 


-1 

Col limns. ® 

* 

. 1 

a 

. 1 

6 

6 

71 

B 

B 

B 

B 

13 

Months. 

J:ui. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 


ar.r, 

31 

09 

90 

120 

101 

181 

212 

213 

873 

304 

334 



305 

28 

09 

89 

130 

150 

HI 

212 

243 

273 

803 

1ilMri!h 


337 

805 

31 

01 

93 

133 

153 

184 

214 

245 

275 

April 


306 

334 

805 

30 

01 

91 

122 

153 

183 

214 

244 

May 

715 

370 

304 

.836 

305 

HI 

«1 1 

92 

123 

153 

184 

314 

J une 

711 

345 

373 

304 

334 

306 

SO 

81 

93 

122 

163 

183 

July 

I.S4 

310 

343 

274 

3U4 

335 

365 

31 

03 

92 

123 

168 

August 


1H4 

313 

342 

273 

304 

334 

305 

31 

01 

93 

139 

Bcpt«*inber 

13‘2 

153 

IHl 

212 

242 

373 

303 

334 

305 

30 

61 

91 

Oi*t/»bftr 

1)3 

133 

1.51 

182 

213 

343 

273 

304 

335 

306 

31 

01 


01 

93 

1‘JO 

151 

181 

213 

242 

273 

304 

334 

366 

SO 

Dcceinbur 

31 

03 

90 

131 

151 

183 

212 

243 

374 

304 

335 

106 


Tortndnumberofdaysfromanyclalelnonemonth (Jfine20,e.*.)totheBaiuelnanyother month {Nov. 30, e-g.). Under 
Not. In Ool. li, In a line wi(h June In tol. of monlhs. Is 153. the number of cLiys between the dates. In I.eap Year, when 
Vob. 30 comes between the two dates, there will be one day more than Is shown by the Table. To find the date when a 
bUl falls due, the three days of grace must be added. 


TABLE OF TIME BETWEEN DATES 

By which may be ascertained the Number of Days between any two Dates and from any Day la ths Year to December 31 
the time to which Interest le generally calculated. 


Jan. 

1 Feb. 

Mar. 



June. 1 

July, j 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

OctJ 

Not. I 

Dee. 

Da. 


Da. 

Da. 

Da. Da. 

Da. 

IM. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da.; 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 


of 

of 




of 

of 

of 

of 

Of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of ! 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Mo. 

Yr. 

Mo. 

Yr. 

Mo. 

Yr. 

Mu. 

Yr. 

Mu. 

Yr. 

Mo. 

Yr. 


Yr. 

Mu. 

Yr. 

Mo. 

Yr. 

Mo. 

Yr. 

Mo. 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Mo. 

1 

1 

1 

33 

1 

60 

1 

01 

1 

131 

1 

153 

1 

183 

1 

218 

1 

944 

1 

274 

1 

806 

1 

833 

9 

3 


33 

9 

61 

9 

02 

9 

123 

3 

163 

9 

183 

2 

914 

9 

246 

9 

976 

2 

300 

9 

330 

t 


8 

84 

3 

02 

8 

0.^ 

3 

123 

3 

164 

8 

184 

S 

915 

8 

946 

S 

970 

3 

307 

S 

337 

4 

4 

4 

36 

4 

03 

4 

04 

4 

124 

4 

166 

4 

186 

4 

910 

4 

947 

4 

977 

4 

308' 

4 

338 

0 

0 

6 

80 

6 

04 

6 

06 

6 

125 

6 

100 

6 

180 

6 

917 

6 

948 

6 

978 

6 

309 

6 

SSf 

0 

0 

6 

87 

0 

05 

0 

90 

0 

136 

0 

167 

0 

187 

6 

918 

6 

249 

0 

279 

0 

310 

0 

340 

7 

7 

7 

88 

7 

00 

7 

97 

7 

137 

7 

158 

7 

188 

7 

219 

7 

260 

7 

280 

7 

811 

7 

841 

8 

8 

8 

30 

8 

67 

r 

98 

8 

ISii 

8 

169 

8 

180 

8 

990 

8 

951 

8 

981 

8 

813 

8 

849 

9 

0 

9 

40 

0 

08 

(< 

99 

9 

199 

9 

160 

9 

190 

9 

221 

9 

259 

9 

982 

9 

SIS 

9 

8a 

10 

10 

10 

41 

10 

60 

10 

100 

10 

130 

10 

101 

10 

191 

10 

229 

10 

268 

10 

283 

10 

314 

10 

844 

11 

11 

11 

43 

11 

70 

11 

101 

11 

131 

11 

163 

11 

193 

11 

223 

11 

254 

11 


Ui 

316 

11 

846 

13 

19 


48 

19 

71 

13 

103 

19 

189 

12 

103 

18 

193 

19 

224 

19 

255 

19 

386 

19 

816 

19 

846 

18 

IS 

18 

44 

18 

79 

13 

108 

13 

133 

IS 

164 

18 

194 

13 

226 

18 

250 

13 

280 

13 

817 

IS 

847 

14 

14 

14 

45 

14 

73 

14 

104 

14 

1.34 

14 

160 

14 

195 

14 

290 

14 

957 

14 

987 

14 

SIR 

14 

sa 

16 

16 

16 

40 

16 

74 

16 

106 

10 

136 

10 

166 

16 

196 

16 

297 

16 

968 

16 

988 

16 

319 

16 

sa 

18 

10 

10 

47 

10 

75 

10 

100 

Id 

186 

10 

101 

16 

197 

16 

928 

10 

259 

16 

1 989 

10 

1 890 

10 

850 

17 

17 

17 

48 

17 

70 

17 

107 

17 

137 

17 

168 

17 

198 

17 

999 

17 

200 

17 

1 990 

17 

1 391 

17 

861 

18 

18 

18 

40 

18 

77 

18 

108 

18 

188 

18 

109 

18 1 

199 

18 

930 

18 

201 

18 

991 

18 

392 

18 

869 

19 

19 

19 

60 

19 

78 

19 

109 

19 

ISO 

19 

170 

19 

'A)0 

19 

231 

19 

902 

19 

999 

19 

898 

10 

868 

30 

30 

90 

61 

90 

79 

90 

110 

20 

140 

90 

171 

90 1 

301 

90 

939 

90 

203 

90 

993 

90 

894 

90 

364 

3l 

31 

91 

69 

91 

80 

91 

111 

31 

141 

21 

179 

81 

909 

21 

933 

91 

964 

91 

994 

91 

836 

91 

805 

39 

99 

29 

68 

99 

81 

33 

113 

32 

143 

92 

173 

39 

203 

29 

934 

29 

966 

99 

906 

99 

898 

99 

860 

as 

93 

93 

64 

98 

89 

33 

118 

33 

148 

93 

174 

96 

204 

93 

936 

98 1 

906 

28 

990 

98 

897 

23 

867 

94 

94 

94 

66 


83 

94 

114 

34 

144 

24 

176 

24 

905 

94 

980 

34 

987 

94 

997 

94 

398 

94 

86B 

36 

96 

96 

60 

9? 

84 

9A 

116 

35 

146 

20 

176 

36 

200 

96 

987 

so 

968 

96 

908 

20 

899 

96 

869 

90 

98 

90 

67 

90 

80 

9F 

116 

96 

146 

90 

177 

90 

207 

90 

988 

90 

969 1 

90 

999 

96 

830 

98 

800 

37 

97 

97 

88 


60 

37, 

117 

37 

147 

97 

178 

97 

208 

97 

939 

97 

970 

97 

800 

97 

831 

97 

SOI 

88 

98 

36 

69 

98 

87 

38 

118 

38 

148 

98 

179 

38 

209 

98 

940 

98 

971 

98 

801 

38 

339 

98 

869 

99 

99 



99 

88 

90 

110 

93 

149 

90 

1SQ 

30 

910 

99 

941 

99 

979 

99 

809 

39 

333 

99 

SOS 

80 

80 



30 

80 

80 

190 

SO 

160 

80 

1 

80 

911 

80 

942 

80 

978 

so 

308 

80 

884 

80 

864 

81 

31 


. 

81 

90 

■ 


31 

161 



81 

919 

31 

948 

- 


81 

804 



-ML 

860 


To find number of days belwi 
year ; Not. 7 Is the Slltii day 
To find the number of days beiWeen 
itprU 4 ie the 94th day In one year, * 
g^eo tha number of days to end ' 


K ' ’SO the number of daye to end of year. Ann 371 to sii ; the result, M3, le the number ol days between the datea. an!i 
And date oniwhl«hablU,i>ayabie at a given n* ber of days, falls due (e.g. a bill at 40 degs* sfeOf from JarU 4) AwlU 
Is the 04Ui day of the rear. Ann 48 (the number of dare the bill bM to run, Including S days of graee) to 34 : tbe tanST 
117, shows that tha bUl falls dna on tha 1871h day of the year, which la May 17. (IT.) To And tbe number oUdays htan 


date Uprif 4. e.g.) to tha end of the year. April 4 ii the 94th day of the year. Bunnact 94 from IM : tte 
■(s, glree tha number of daye to Dee. 81. 

tTefs.— Zmp TaiTi «m 4aj more mut bt aMed la each oaat U Fahroaqr M ahtnUI ni^^elwasn Iha dniat 

WWW 40WlfclVtMMIUJ ^ 
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PERPETUAL CALENDAR 

To ueerUlu the doy of iho week on whioh nnj date loll or will fall In anj of the joure (tom 1000 to WOO. 

TABLE OF TABLE OF YEARS. , * 

CENTURIES. • 



DiRicTioNO.—Afflong the figures in the Centuries Table find the first 
two figures of the year in question, and in the Table of Years find the 
last two figures of it. The letter at the intersection of the column 
of the two tables is the Ytar IMler. Now refer to the Table of Months 
z^>x6 > IztI iSI F*e*^f* opposite the month in question. The day of 

^ I the week requir^ wUl then be found in the Table of Da^ at the inter* 

. I I section of the columns of the Key Figure and the day of the month. 

19,301 \2t 2Z Examplr.— T o find the day of the week on which December t, 1909, 

fell. Fi^d 19 in the Table of Centuries and 09 in the Table of Years. 
The Year Letter at the4ntersection of their columns Is D. In the Table 
. of Months the key figure at the intersection of the D and 
f December columns is 4> In the Table of Days the day of the week at 

the intersection of the key figure (4) and day of the month (tst) columns 
is Wednesday, which is the day of the week that b required. 


TABLE OF MONTHS. 


a;B|Cid1e1f|g 


Key TABLE OF DAYS. 

Figure. 


Mofi. 

Tue. 1 Wed. 

Thu. 

Frl. 
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PASSPORTS 


Ai^lications for Foreign Office 
Passports must made on a form 
which may be obtained from ** The 
Passport Department, Foreign 
Office, London, S.W.** The particu- 
lars required must be filled in and the 
form returned under cover to reach 
the Foreign Office before 5 p.m. on the 
day prior to that on which the Passport 
is to be issued. 

The charge for ^Passport, whatever 
number of personsmay be named in 
it, is 25 . Passports are issued at the 
Foreign Office, between the hours of 
iz and 4 ON the day following 
THAT ON WHICH THE APPLICATION FOR 

THE Passport has been received, 
except on Sundays and Public Holi- 
days, when the Passport Office is 
closed. If the applicant does not 
reside in London, the Passport may be 
sent by post, and a Postal Order for 
25 . should in that case accompany the 
application. Postage Stamps will 
not be received in payment. 

Foreign Office Passports are 
granted — 

I. To natural-born British .subjects, 
viz., persons bom within His 
Majesty’s Dominions, And to 

S arsons born abioad who derive 
ritish nationality from a father 
or paternal grandfather bom with- 
in His Majesty’s Dominions. 

2. To the wives and widows of such 
persons ; and 

3. To persons naturalized in the 
United Kingdom, in the British 
Colonies, or in India. 

A married woman is deemed to be a 
subject of the State of which her hus- 
band is for the time being a subject. 

Passports are granted to such per- 
sons as are known to the Secretary 
of State, or recommended to him by 
some person who is known to him ; 
or — 

I . In the case of nat\fral-bom)British 
subjects and persons naturalir<^d 
in the United Kingdom, upon the 
production of a Declaration by 
the applicant on the form referred 
to above, verj^ed by a Declaraticp 


made by any Banking Firm 
established in the United King- 
dom, or by any Mayors Magis- 
trate, Justice of ike Peace, Minister 
of Religion, Barrister-at-law, Phy- 
sician, Surgeon, Solicitor, or No-' 
tary, resident in the United 
Kingdom. The applicant's Certi- 
ficate of Birth may also be re- 
quired in certain cases. 

2. In the case of children under the 
age of 14 years requiring a separate 
Passport, upon production of a 
Declaration made by the child’s 
parent or guardian, in a Form 
(B), to be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Foreign Office. 

3. In the case of persons naturalized 
in any of the British Colonies, 
upon production of a Letter of 
Recommendation from the Colo- 
nial Ofifee ; and in the case of 
natives of British India, and 
persons naturalized* thereip, upon 
production of a Letter of Recom- 
mendation from the India Office. 

If the applicant for a Passport be a 
Naturalized British subject, the Certi- 
ficate of Naturalization must bee for- 
warded to the Foreign Office with the 
Declaration or Letter of Recommenda- 
tion. Naturalized British subjects, 
if resident in London or in .^he suburbs, 
must apply personally f%r tl«ir Pass- 
ports at the Foreign Office ; if resident 
in the country, the Passport will be 
sent, and the Certificate of Naturaliza- 
tion returned, to the person who may 
have verified the Declaration, for de- 
livery to the applicant. 

Naturalized British subjects will be 
described as such in their Passports, 
which will be issued subject to the 
necessary qualifications. 

Forei^ Office Passports are not 
available beyond five years from ±he 
date of issue. Fresh Passports imist 
^hen be obtained. 

^ Passport cannot be issued by the 
Foreign Office, or by an Agent at an 
outport, on behalf of a person already % 
abroad; such person should %pply 
for one to the nearest British Mission 
or Consulate. “ 
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LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Addendum (plural, addenda), a thing 
added. 

Ad infinitum, to infinity. 

Ad libitum, at pleasure, without stint. 

Ad referendum, for farther consider- 
ation. 

Ad valorem, according to the value. 

A fortiori, with stronger reason. 

Alias, otherwise. 

Alter ego, another self. 

Cum grano sulis. with a grain of salt ; 
with some limitation. 

De facto, from the fact. 

Desideratum (plural, desiderata), a 
tiling to be desired. 

Ecce Homo, behold the man. 

Exempli gratia, frequently written e.g. 
(for the sake of example). 

Ex officio, by virtue of his office. 

Ex parte, on one side only. 

Ex tempore, without premeditation ; 
on the spur of the moment. 

Habeas Corpus, you mgy have the 
body. 

Hie facet, herf he lies. 

Id est, frequently written i.c. (that is). 

In extenso, in the full extent. 

In extremis, in a dying state. 

In loco parentis, in the place of a parent. 

In p^ris naturalihus, in a natural state, 
naked. 


In re, in the affair of. 

In statu quo, in the same positio^. 

In tenehris, in darkness. 

Inter alia, among otner things. 
Interim, in the meanwhile. 

Lapsus lingua, a slip of the tongue. 
Locum tenens, holding the place. 
Modus operandi, the manner of doing 
a . thing. 

MuUum in parvo, much in little. 

Ne plus ultra, literally, nothing more 
beyond ; perfection. 

Mil desperandum,y ,:}p 3 .ic of nolliing. 
Nolens volens, willing or unwilling. 
Obiter dictum, a thing said by the way. 
Ora pro nobts, pray for us. 

Primd facie, on the first face ; on the 
first view. 

Quid pro quo, something for some- 
thing. 

Rara avis, a rare bird. 

Sine die, without (appointing) a day. 
Sine qua non, a thing indispensable. 
Tempus fugit, time flies. 

Vade fnecum. go, with me. 

Verbum sat sapienti, A word to the wise 
is sutficient. 

Vice versa, the terras l)cing exchanged. 
Vox populi the voice of the people. 


GAS METER. TO READ 


The ordinary domestic meter usually 
has an iLidex«with three clocks. The 
clock on the right registers the hun- 
drcd.s of cubit feet of gas used, the clock 
in the middle registers the thousands, 
and the clock on the left registers the 
tens of thoiLsands. 

Each clock, it will be noticed from 
the following diagram, has ten figures 
on it| and when a meter is new all the 
bands should point to zero, otherwise 


the housekeeper should at once notify 
the gas company how the meter read 
when it was first used, and keep a 
record of the figures herself. 

In the following diamm it will be 
noticed that 31,500 cubic feet of gas 
have been used. 

An electric light meter is exactly 
similar to a gas meter, -except that 
there arc sometimes extra clocks for 
100th and I .oooth plirts of the units. 
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AU Fives 306 

Fours 

Alum (Dried) 188 

Amateur Work .... 17 

Amendment, Putting an . . 5 -< 3 

Amusements 286 

Anosmia 138 

Anemone 357 

Animals, Ages of .... 6x2 

Law as to 402 

Poisoning (Law) . . .402 

Anniversaries of Weddings . 377 

Annuals 356 

Anodyne Lotion . . . .184 

Anticipate. . « . . .536 

Anti-Freckle Lotion . . .378 

Antirrhinum 366 

Antiseptics .... 

Aperient Pills . . . x88, 191 

Powdev 19X 

Apoplexy x68 

Apothecaries’ Fluid Measure 577 

AVeight 376 

Appendicitis . • . X38 

Appetite 134 

Ajj^le and Blackberry Jam . 397 
Dumplings, Baked ... 89 
Dumplings, Boiled ... 89 

Tart 89 

AppliqudWork . . . .470 
Apron .... A .. 438 
Aquafortis PoisoningT . * 173 


PACK 
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A Si's 


Aqiiilegia 

3 bo 

Bat vies Poi'y)nin.f: . 


Abbreviations 

74 

Arab is 

357 

Bis-.'b.dl .... 


Ablutions 

5«4 

Arcliorv 

55.1 

Basil 


Abrasive Tdbls .... 

17 

Areca-Nut 

30.1 

Buth, The .... 


Abroad 

37a 

Arms 

505 

Batter Pudding, Bakcvl 


Abscess 

154 

Army 

517 

Pudding, Boiled 


Accidents, What to tl j in Case 


Arnica 

. 188 

Battledore. 


of Sudden 

168 

Lot km 

. i«i 

Bc.ifl-work 


Accountancy 

5^7 

Arranging Patterns . 

. 4 -V 5 

Beans 


Acidity 

154 

Arrowroftt 

. 89 

I-Yench, Boiled . . 


Acid of Sugar Poisoning. . 

J 75 

Arsenic roisoqjn.;. . . 

. 175 

Bf-dding . . . . 


Acne IS.I. 

5«5 

Artichokes, Boiled . . 

. 80 

Beds 


Aconite ...... 

.157 

Artist 

. 518 

Bed Sores .... 


Poisoning 

174 

Asparagus 

. 351 

Beef 


Acted Charade, An . . . 

325 

Boiled 

. «0 

• Boiled .... 


Acting Rhymes .... 

286 

Aspidistra 


Braised .... 


Address, Forms for . . , . 

609 

Assisting Ladies . 

. 243 

Broth • 4 • * 


Adenoids ...... 

138 

Association Code (Fi.»otb.Ul) 

. 559 

Cold Curry m , . 


After Business .... 

537 

Aster 

. 357 

Il.ished .... 


After-Dinner Speaking . . 

54 t 

Asthma 

. i.V) 

Le ^ of, Slew 


Afternoon Teas .... 

23.1 

Astringent Powder , , 

. lOI 

Pic. Baked . . . 


Age, How to Tell .... 

612 

Astronomy .... 

. 65 

Pressed .... 


Ages of Animals .... 

612 

At Homes 

. 233 

Roast .... 


Ague 

154 

Attar of Roses . . , 

. 391 

Tea 


Air-Passage, Foreign lhj»li s 


Auction Bridge . . . 

• 309 

Time for Cooking . 

*• 

in the 

172 

Auricula 

. 357 

Beefsteak and Kidney 1 

’ie 

Alkali Poisons 

175 

Avoirdupois Weight . . 

. 576 

and Kidney PuilJing 



Baby’s Night Gown 
Backgroumls . . 

Back Stitch . . 

Bacon .... 

Boiled . . . 

Bad Habits . . 

Badminton . . 

Bagatelle . . . 

(Canon) . . . 

(French). . . 

(Irish) . , . 

Baking . . . 

Balance Coins, To 
Baldness . . . 

BaU in Hats 
Ball Room M mers 
Balls .... 
Balsam. . . . 

Bandaging. . . 

Bands for Garipfints 
Banjo . , 

Banker. . . . • 

Banns, P plication o 
Baptists . . . 

Barber’s Itch . • 

Barding . . . 
Barley Water . . 
Barn Daiy«, The . 
Barr^terK ‘ . . 


Fried 

Pudding 

Bees 

Beetles . ^ . 

Beetroot 

Begin Well .... 

Begonia 

Belladonna Lily . . . 

Poisoning i . . . 

Bell-Hanging .... 
Bezique ..... 
Four-Handed . . . 

Treble 

Bi-Carbonate of Soda . . 

Bicycle, to Clean, etc. . 

Biennials 

Bilious Attacks . . . 

Billiards 

Bills (An Acceptance) 

of Sale 

Binls, Cage ... 4^ 

Birds- Eggs . . . . 

Birds, Fly 

Bird, to Pluck a . . . 

Bites 

Black and White Drawing 
Blackcurrant am . . 

Currant Wine . . 
Black Draught . . . .* 


• * 55 , 3 «S 
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Blancmange .... 

I>AGX 

. 93 

Bugloss 

Billing 

. 172 

Bulbous perennials . 

from .... 

. I.^5 

Bullion ..... 

Blind .All-Fours . . . 

. iii'i 

Bunions .... 

Blind Man’s Buff . 

. JS6 

Burglary Insurance . 

Blind Mtiir's W.ind . 

. .’50 

Burns 

Blind Postman . . . 

. 2Sh 

hush Fruits 

Itlisters (tu Apidy) . . 

. 17ft 

Business .lurl SentimenI 

Bloomers 

. 

Butter 

Blowing the Feather . . 

. 267 

Biitti-rflies .... 

Blue Rovket PoisoniuL . 

. 174 

Button Hole Kn.:>l 

Blue Stone or B.tU 

. ’.7‘3 

Si itch .... 

B<T«rds, to RciuoT'e St 1 

ius irS 

B tons .... 

to Scour 

. .17-^ 

to Sew on . . . 

Boating 

■ 547 



kifii? 

rc' I 


H.Tvly Colour Drawing 
Ilt'iiirig . 

Honr P'-'Mltry. tn 
i l-iil ''f ! 
totkan. 
t'l Keep Mi< e fi ’•ru 
to Preserve . . 

Boot* .... 

Brown, to P 'li-^h 
Patent, to Ck- in 
Repair of 
to Clean . 

to Prevent from Cr 
to RerifJi r Lidfiip I 
Vamisb for , . 

Boracic Acid . 

Fomentations ^ 

Borax . e . . . 

Borecole 

Bores and Others . 

Boring Tools . 
Boroglyceride Fomentations 
Bouts Rhymes 
Bowls^. . . 

Boxing. . . 

Box Stitch. 

Brahminism . 

Braiding . . 

Brabing . . 

Bran Poultice . 

Brass, to Giean 
Braslng . . 

Bread and Butter Pm< 
and Water Poultice 
Poultice . . . 

Breath, The . . 

Breeding Pens. . 

Pigeons . . . 

Breeds (Poultry) . 
Brickwoiir . . . 

Bridge .... 

Bright’s Disease . 

Brioche Knitting . 

Britannia Metal, to Clean 
British Cage Bir^ 

Broad Beans . . 

Broe^ 

BroOtakg 
Bfonuttis 


Biooibs, Bmihest etc. 
(fowBunej . . 


Brown 
Bfownftif 

HfTtiiM 
IfkifaBeDt for 
BmlHp. toStUfeo 
toWiih. . . 

Bo6U*tadl«Mdl 


St, 

. iss 

■ .v:)^ 

Go*vii . 411 
170 
370 
379 
213 
379 
.179 
-.8 
370 
.370 

183 

iSq 
34 5 
517 
t7 
1.S3 


ingo 


4 -'.I 

470 

185 
.3 “ • 
2fl 
0 3 
ikb 
jhf, 
Ytt 
5i» 
5»'» 

507 

yjA 

139 
472 

380 
. . y»ft 

• 94.34ft 

; :X 

. . Tio 

. ads 

• • V 

; ;.'i 

. . t8i 

. . 3S0 
. . 380 

• 94.S45 

ri 


.i 


Cal>K».;.‘ . . . 

B<.ilerl . . . 

Fly ... . 

Pickled, Red 
Calnnef Pudding' . 

CuMe Knilt*" • 

C.ige Bird ; 

Cake, PI Tin 

Plum, Common . 
C.d4‘eaIarM 
Calcu lit ions of r*ii n 
C.dendar for (lard^ n 
Calling, Ltka'if-t!' ..f 

Calomel 

CalnniKi In!!is:’*n 
Cufnp.m.ilrt.. 
Caru'hor.itfd Od 
.S| nits )f Wine. 

C trial V Crecf>«* 

( infer 

Cmdvtuft . . 

C.inko# 
l ilT'iein .- 
Canter? .r • Pt i! 

Cap.' nt\ '.{ 

Caper S.C,’ r 
( apir.Tl C-?t..rs 
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Af id 

Caiknii'le . 
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C arpets, to Clean 
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C arsing . . 
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Cement for C»Ra 
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Chain Edge ^ 
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4 j>\ 5 


3«'>. 


.358 

Chairin.in . . . . 

3.5? 

Cha(iped Hands . 

6i4 

I*ands, Ointment k.i 

.594 

Character. Sav..;ii s 

31t> 

Charade, .Acted 


Chiradi-s . 

.35- 

v.*h.ir''-'<ai I’ll’*', r 


i s- '<■ . 

4 >5 

ri..‘i le. if.id - 

|«.2 

(■‘...-u.-v. 

1 T'l 

'.'.'•OSS . 

4') ; 

■ Jiei. y 3 . ife 


Ci'.iLkcn ’i3-.;:; ? 

4ft5 

rhj.»rt 

Child hirfl'l. 
ChiIM.iirr*C^ii; ■ 

343 

ChiMhrMjil. j ... 

94 

rhiMrer. 

345 

Children ' . 

.V^7 

1 »re,-e.. 

94 

G.irrii ■■ 

472 

(.!i;!d iSi. . • I- r- 

500 

St.,. k.!-lK . 

05 

: hid 

9 5 

< huiin»" r;ti kif . 

15H 

( hit; i. Cemerd ! 

614 

< hl'.irirMici! Sol 1 

>5i 

1 h r M,i;. • 

i.'5 

t h';l.in>,’ . 

1 . 5.4 

i horrA . 

Ih4 

Cltrisienin,'? 

’.S'*. 

'Ti: 'y'u.i N’.m. s 

;5:, 

Sriericr 


h!'r:f’i’.ii‘. I'l;.-' ; II • 


K 

> 1 ( 

1 . iiffiriii- }.. .tS 

.’5’^ 


»9I 

l' 

:* 4 7 

hti j.irttM ir . 

559 

o! l•:agIa id . . 

580 

filler 

.‘79 

Cinchona J -ifK ir.lus 

95 

f inerafiu 

f.jy 

CitiM, 

}r<, 

t'di-keo^ M 

*75 

( jvil Set vice . 

*5’^ 

Clf.miiig ard ’;v.* a 

i‘>r 

Clcanlin '44 

3 . 

Char Ox Ti>f . 

.15« 

Soup, . . 

r 38 * 

Clematis , , . 

. 38 * 

CWk ... 

.381 

Climsto . . . . 


347 Climbm . . . 

95 Cinsr Fire Range* 


'iM 
> JS6 
|8^ 
"C3 


fdl r|r>4e R.inge, How to Clean y-4 
189 Cloth. RevivePifor. . . . 

381 to Clean *.?< ' 

471 

189 
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Naturalist, The . . . 

Navy ...... 

Neatnees 

Neck 

Needlework, Fancy . . 

Needlewoman, The . . 

Net-baU 

Netting . . . . ^ 

Nettle-rash .... 
Neuralgia . . • • • 

Neurasthenia . • • • 

Neuritis . . • 


« • 

• • J 

.r ^ 


New fcrusalem Church 
. . . 
Nkotiana . . . • 

Nightdress, Woman's. 
Nightg^n, Baby's • 
Nigh^are. • 

Night Shbt*,MMi^ . 
Night, T«nn *• • 

NiSSeA^lfUe^ 

NOO-ll.<MliOIM.DIaMM( 
NotMkDtuBpIlRCi^’ 
NorthM UaRwd. 
NoM, BlMdlQi ina 
Th. . I 1 • • 
IMVaSodMih • 
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Notice to Quit . . 

to Quit, holding over by 

Tenant 

Novelly, A . . ^ . 

Nurse, Recipes for « . . 

Nursing 


O 

Oatmeal Porridge . 
Obesity .... 
Object of Education 
Occupations . . . 

Oil-colours. . . . 

Enema .... 
of Eucalyptus . . 

of Vitriol Poisoning 
Paintings, to Clean 

Stoves 


Ointments for Chapped Hands 185 Perforating Tools. 


Old Sailor, The 
Omelet, Savoury . 
Onions .... 
Onion Soup . • 

Onions, Pickled . 
Spanish, Baked 
Spanish, Boiled 
Opra Dam . . 

Open-work Spots 
Opium Poisoning. 
Orange Marmalade 
Oranges and Lemons 
Outdoor Functions 
Games . . . 

Overcasting Patches 
Overcast Stitch . 
Oversewing . . 

Overtime . . . 

Oxalic Acid Poisoning 
Ox-tail Soup . . . 


PAOl PAGE 

415 Pattern Arranging . . .455 

Making 457 

4x3 Measurements .... 456 

333 Patterns 

177 Cutting Out . . . .454 

323 to Enlarge 458 

to Make 436 

to Reduce 458 

xxo Peas 345 

140 Peas (sweet) 364 

aao Pease Pudding . . . .114 

317 Pea Soup X13 

204 Peas, Green X13 

183 Peas, Tinned 113 

xgo Pedestrianism 568 

»76 Pen and Ink Drawing . . 206 

390 Percussive Tools!. ... 17 

575 Perennials 356 


17 


Packing Up . 

Pain in the Side 
Painting . . 

Paint, Smell of 
to Gean. . 
to Mix . . 

Pairing Pigeons 
Palm a Card, To 
Palms . . . 

Palpitation of the Heart 
Pancakes 
Panels . 

Pansy 


Paper Hanging . 

Paste for . . 
Paring Tools . . 

Par <n Exchange « 
Pariees . . . 

Partly Sauce. . 
Parsnips . • . 
Paftaei*8 Chair , 
Passports . • • 
Paste, Flaky . . 
for Papes Hanging 
Puff ...» 
Rich Short Crust . 
Rough Puff or Half 
Short Crust, Plain 
Pistry .... 

How to Prepare . 
Patches, Ovwcasting 
Patching 


Patiinot 


>■. 


Puff 


292 Peritonitis 130 

XXI Permanganate of Potash . 190 
348, 390 Perpetual Calendar . . .620 

. Ill Personal Property . . . 4^8 

. 398 Pets 484 

. Ill Petticoat 458 

. zii Petunia 364 

. 466 Phlox ....... 364 

. 477 Phosphorus Poisoning . . x75 

. X73 Photography ..... 303 

. 397 Development .... 504 

. 290 Printing S06 

. 238 Phthiriasis Capitis . * . 164 

• 545 Physical Exercises at Home . 248 

. 46(> Plano 438 

. 480 Pickled Cabbage, Red . . 397 

. 464 Onions 398 

. 537 Walnuts 39® 

. 175 Pickles >397 

. zxz Mixed 398 

Picotee 358 

Picquet 3x3 

Piecing .... 466, 467 

. 374 Pigeons 500 

. i66 Breeding 501 

39, 204 Feeding 5ox 

. 390 Pairing 50X 

• 3v>o Pig's Fry xi4 

- 43 Piles . Z45 

. 301 Pillow-cases, to make . . 461 

- 33s Pills 191 

• 3^ Pin Cushion Flowers . . . 366 

. 164 Pink . 358 

• zxs Pins and Needles . . . X64 

• S73 Pistols 4x7 

• 383 Plaice, Baked 114 

• 49 Fried 1x4 

• 390 Plain Darning' .... 465 

• Z7 Foundation Chain (Cro- 

. 6x4 Chet) 476 

• 333 Knitti^ 47X 

Sewing 463 

fT, 3^ Plaiming Material . . . 454 

. aqo Planting Fruit Trees . . 354 

• dsx Plants 430 

• xxs Plastering 60 

. 390 Plate, Rags fof • . . .390 

. xxs to Gean. . % . . .390 

‘ ZI3 Playground G^mei . . .369 

xx3 Pleu^ . . . . ' . .130 

X13 Pluck a Bird 397 

80 Plum Pudding • • • •1x4 

80 Pneumonia 130 

488 Pocket Money . . . .ass 
486 Point Lace, to make . . 483 
470 Poisoaed ^unds ... 177 
3x3 PoisoallgM Animals (Law) . 40a 
1 ^ e 


Poisons 
Poker . . 

Polishing . 
Politeness . 

Polka, The 
Polo . . 

Polyanthus 
Pomade . 
Pomatum . 

Pool . . 

Pope Joan 
Poppies 
Pork , . 

Pork and Beai 
and Greens 
Baked . 

Leg of, Roasted 
Pie . . 

Time to Cook 
Portable Stoves 
Porterhouse Steak 
Positions in Dancing 
Postman's Knock 
Potato Chips 
Potatoes . 

Baked . 

Boiled . 

Fried . 
Steamed. 
Poultices . 


Poul^ 

Lccominodation 


A\ 

Breeding 
Coops . 

Diseases of 
Fattening 
Feeding . 

Food . 

Hatching 
Keeping 
KiUing . 
Management 
Rearing 
Setting 
Time to Cook 
to Bone, 
to ITraw. 
to Singe 
Pound Cake 
Powders 

Powder, Violet . . 

Practical Letter Writing 
Praising Children 
Prayers . . 
Precedence 
Presbyterians . . . 

Printing (Photography) 
Prints of Leaves . 
Private Balls . . 

Professions . . . 

Project a Draughtsman 
Promisiory Note . 
Pronunciation . . 

Errors in . . 

Property Personal 
Real .... 
Proverbs . . . 

Acted • . . 
Prunes, Stewed . 
Pruning Fruit Trees. 
Prussic Acid Poisoning 
Ptomaine Poisonliu 
Public Balls . . 

Meeting . , 

^^eaktog . 

Puiluig , 
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. 221 
. 128 

• 33a 

• 384 
390, 391 

• 391 
. 304 

• 3x3 
. 384 

• 433 

• 1x4 
. 292 
. 115 
. 115 

• 

. 87 
. 575 
. XX5 
. 124 

. 290 

. 116 

• 34a 

• II5 

. ZI6 
. XI6 
. ZI6 

. 185 

• 434 
. 508 

. 511 

• 5x3 
. 5*6 

. 514 

. 510 

. 513 
. 511 
. 507 

• 5x4 

. 510 

• 513 

• 5XX 
. 88 
. 598 
. 598 
. 597 
. X16 

. 19X 
. 391 

. 606 
. 22a 

. 223 
. 226 
. 53a 
. 506 

• 451 

• 334 
. 5x7 

. 26 z 
. 539 

• 409 
290, 323 

• IH 
k 1X7 

• 334 

• *75 
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PACK PAQB PAOl 

Pulse, The 132 Roche's Embrocation . .182 Sentences, Formation of . . 605 

Punctuality 5A5 Rock Cakes ..... 118 Sequela 136 

Punctuation 603 Rockeries 367 Servants, A Master’s Dutl^ 421 

Punting 347 Rolled Hem 464 DiamissaljfJ .... 422 

Puppies 486 Roller Skating .... 568 Leaving ^flthout Notice . 422 

Purgative PUls . . . . 191 Roly-Poly Pudding . . .1x8 Serviettes 462 

Powder 19 1 Roman ^tholic Church . 333 Sewing Machine .... 453 

Purl Foundation Chain (Cro- Rooms, Engaging on Holidays 372 Sewing, Plain 463 

chet) 476 Rose 364 „ Stitch 463 

Purling 471 Roses, Attar of ... . 39X Shadow Buff 291 

Push Ball 553 Classification of . . . 365 Shadowgraph/ . . . .334 

Putting an Amendment . . 345 Milk of 391 Shallots 349 

Pyjamas, Men’s . . . .458 Rosettes and Wheels . . 483 Shaving 396 

Pyramids 304 Rotation of Crops . . .341 Sheep's He.irt 119 

Pyrethrum 364 Rounders 361) Sheets, to make . . . .461 

Round Games .... 286 Shell Fish, Poisoning • . 176 


Q Knitting 471 Shipboart^j, Time on . . . 64 

Worms 167 Shirt, to make . . 438 460 

Quakers .... 328, 333 Rowing 348 Shock 176 

Quarantine 206 Royalty and Rank, to address Shoes 21a 

Quarrelling 222 227, 610 Shooting 363 

Quassia Infusion . . . .184 Rugby Football .... 560 Shoulders 393 

Questions and Answers . . 291 — Unique Methods . . . 561 Sickness, Powder to Allay . 191 

Quinine ....»• 192 Rule of Contrary. . . . 292 Sick Nurse 177 

Pills 191 Runner Beans .... 346 Side Cloths 462 


Quinsy 

Quince 

Quoits 


R 

Rabbit, Boiled . 
Curried . . . 


131 Running Stitch .... 463 
3*^ Russian Pool ..... 304 
564 Rust, to Preserve from . . '39a 

to Remove 392 


117 

xt7 


S 

Sage and Onion Stuffing 


. xz8 


Pain in the i56 

Stitch 463 

Stroke, The 350 

Silk Machine Sewing . . . 454 

Silks and S.afh . . . . 6oz 

Silk, to :iean .... 39a 
to Renovate .... 392 


to Take Stains from 


392 


Rabbits . . . • *493 

Racing 373 

Racquets 3^4 

Radishes 347 

Raised Satin Stitch . . .481 

Raspberries 333 

Rasping Tools .... 17 

Rate&^ ill, 412 

Read a Pack of Cards, To. . 332 
Real Property .... 409 

Receipts 261 

Reception After Wedding . 236 

Red Cabbage 345 

Currant Jelly . . . .117 

Currants. . " . . . 333 

Re-heeling a Stocking . . 473 

Religions 323 

Remuneration of Jury . .410 

Rent 

Reptiles 498 

Rsvleweri 291 

Rheumatic Fever. . . . zsx 

Rheumatism . . . X3z, 163 

Liniment foa . . . . x8i 

Rhubarb .... 192, 330 

Jam 397 

Wine XX7 

Ribbed Knitting . . . .472 

Stitch 477 

Ribbon Work 470 

RUlbons, to Clean . . .391 

Rice, Curried xiy 

Pudding, Baked . . .1x7 
Rickets ...... 297 

Riddles S95 

Ridim. ... ... . . 55X 


^Ri&i and String" . . . 

Ring Tilting 5Ss 

Ringrorm 197 

River Fishing .... 549 
River, Rules nil the. • . S39 

Riven. . mm .6x7 

Rattjjof So 


Sago Pudduig. . . 

Sailing 

Salmon, Boiled . . 

Salpiglossis . . . 

Salt Enema . . . 

Salutations . . . 

Sanitary Requirements 
Sanitas Fomentatiuns 
Satin, to Clean . 
Sauce for Puddings . 

Sauces 

Sausages, to Fry . . 

Sauteing .... 
Savoy Boiled . . . 

Cabbage . . . 

Salutations . . . 

Scabious .... 

Scalds 

Scallop. A. ... 
Scarlatina . . • • 

Scarlet Fever . . . 

Fever, Latent . . 

Fever, Malignant . 
Fever, Mild . . 

Schottische, The . . 

Sciatica .... 
Scorch Marks (Linen) 
Scotch Broth . . . 

Scottish Whist . . 
Screens .... 
Screws, to Loosen . 
Sculling .... 
Sea and Fishes • . 
Sea Lavendei ^ • . 

Seams 

Seaside .... 
Seasonable Times . 
Second Sight . • . 
Seed Cake > . . . 
SeldliU Powders . . 
Self Help ... . 
Senn^ Compound M 


. X2X to Wash . . . 

. 348 Silver Fish . . . 

. xz8 Lace, to Clean . . 

. 366 Singe Poultry, To . 

. Z83 Singing .... 

. 242 Single and Double Chain 
. 423 Single-handed Pass . 

. 184 Sir Roger de Coverley 
398 Skate, Boiled . . . 

ri8 Fried .... 

. 398 Skating, Ico . . . 

. zrS Skeleton Leaves . . 

. 84 Ski-ing 

> 94 Skin a Hare . . . 

. 343 Skirts 

242 Slanting Stitch . . 

366 Sleeping-rooms . . 

>,267 Sleeves, to insert . . 

4B0 Sleeves, to join . . 

. 136 Sleighing .... 
236 Sling for an Arm . 
236 Slip Stitch. . . . 

236 Sluggish Liver . . 

236 Small-pox .... 
228 Smells, to Remove . 
i 163 Smelti, to Bike . . 
389 Smocking .... 
2x8 ifenhe^bitea . . . 

33a Snapdragon . . . 

873 Snip or Span . . 
39a Saip-Saap;Snorum . 
347 Snooker Pool . . • 
aox Snoring . • • • 

SWSnovdrop . ! • • 

464 

37a Soaking • • . • 

436 Soape 

S3S Social FttBOtioM . ^ . 
xiS Soli. PlreparatloA of . 
293 Soldering . > ■ • 

335 8<^, B(M . . • 

i Fried # . • • • 


1I4 Soiea» (o Fjpi • 
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PACE 

Sol-fa System . . . .441 

Solicitor S-:! 

Solid or Cubic Measure , . 57« 

Soloiffon’s Knot . m • • 470 

Solo Whist . , ^ . .317 

Sore Throat 16.5 

Soups 7H 

Sowing 

Spasms 163 


Suffocation . . . . 

Sulphuric Acid Poisoning 
Sunstroke .... 
Superfluous Hairs . : 

Surface, Measures of 
Swallowing a Coin . . 

a Stone 


When to Stop .... 541 

Specie 614 

Specks before the Eyes . .166 

Speculation 318 

Speech 540 

Spelling 603 

Rules of. . . ^ . . 603 


PAGE 

Tooth Powder 393 

Toque, to Cover .... 469 

Tortoises 501 

Touch 571 

Tourist Stockings .... 474 

Towels 462 

Travelling (Etiquette when) 240 
Treacle Pudding . . . .122 


Spirit of Camphr>r 
of Sal-Volatile 
Splints for aBroken Leg . 
Sponge Cake .... 


Sports .... 
Spots and Stains. 


Etnbrocaton for . . .181 

Sprats 120 

Square Measure . . . 577, 580 

Squint 166 

Stiuirrel 497 

Staining , . , .45, 46, 269 

Stains 268 

Stairs 275 

Stairways 275 

Stammering 152 

Starch, Cold-water . . . 393 

Starching Coi 

Starch, to Make .... 393 

Star Pattern 480 

Statice 366 

Steak, Stewed . . . .120 

Steaming 84 

Steel-Drops ... .192 

Stewing ..... 83 

Stillness 166 

Stimulating Liniment . .182 


16.3 

Swedenborgians . 


534 

Treble Stitch . . 

. . 477 

538 

Sweetbread, Fried 


120 

Trespass .... 

. . 426 

S 4 X 

Sweet Spirit of Nitre 


193 

Trick-Riding . . . 

. . 55a 

614 

Sweet William 


3G6 

Trimmings . . . 

. . 460 

166 

Swimming . . , 


550 

Tripe and Onions . 

. . 122 

3«8 

Strokes . . . 


550 

IropoBolum . . . 

. . 366 

540 

Sycosis .... 


154 

Troy Weight . . . 

. . 576 

603 

Syncope . . . 


153 

Trudgeon Stroke . . 

. . 550 

603 




Truss a Fowl, To 

. 598, 599 

349 

T 



a Hare .... 

. . 599 

120 




a Turkey, To . . 

. . 599 

19a 

Table-cloths . . 


462 

Trussing .... 

. . 597 

192 

Tapes, to Sow on 


465 

Truth 

. . 220 

187 

Tapioca Pudding. 


I2I 

Tubt^rous perennials . 

. • 357 

120 

Tar Stains . . 


303 

Tulips 

. . 366 

584 

Tart, Open . . 


I2I 

Turbot, Boiled . . 

. . 122 

543 

Tatted Knot . . 


479 

Turkey, Roasted . . 

. . 123 

268 

Tatting .... 


470 

to Truss. . . . 

. . 599 

176 

Taxes .... 

4 n, 

413 

Turk’s Head, The . 

. . 353 

181 

Teaching . . . . 


524 

Turned-down Seam . 

. . 464 

120 

Tea Cup (K«)rtiinc-telling) . 

sGi 

Turned-up Scam . . 

. . 464 


IVaring Material . 


Back 463, 481 

English 4C3 

Stitches 463 

Various 471 

Stitching 463 

Stock 366 

Stocking, Child's • . . .473 

Stockings .... 212, 474 
Stocking, Scale for a . . ^ 4^2 

to Rc-Hcel ..... 473 

Stocks 78 

Stones, to Whiten . . .393 

Stoutness 593 

Stoves 574 

Stoves, Bright, PslishfoB . 393 
Strawberries .... .* 332 
Straw Work .... 470 
Street, Etiquette in 239, 241, 244 
Strengthenmg Pills . . .191 

Strong Stimulating Liniment x8a 
St. Vitus' Dance . . . ,163 
Sudden Illness, What to Do 
in Case of . .a. . x 68 
Suet Pudding. » . • . xoa 


Between Dates 
Time on Shipboard 
Time Table . . 

Universal . . 

Times when Things 
Season . . 

Tints, to obtain . 
Tips to Servants . 
Tired Eyes . , 

Toad-in-th- Hole . 
Tobacco i :ants . 

Poisoning . . 

Tobogganing . . 

Toffee .... 
Toilet, The . %. 

Useful Recipes. 
Tomaf'' Sauce • 
Soup . . . 

Tomatoes . . . 

Tonic Pills, . . 

Tonsilitis . . .n 
Tools .... 

GardeniM • • 
Toothfbbjr . . 


Turnip Greens, Boiled 


. 1 66 

Tea, to Make. . 



I 3 I 

Turnips 

348 

. 497 

Teething . . . 



198 


i 23 

46, 269 

Teeth, The . , 



390 

Twisted B.1V 

479 

. 268 

Telephones. , . 



3 <> 

Two Corks . 9. . . . 

33a 

. 275 

Tenancies . . . 



410 

!► 


• 275 

How Created , 



410 



. 152 

Tenancy at Will . 



410 



. 393 

Tenant. . . . 



410 

Umbrellas 

394 

. Cox 

Tennis .... 



565 

Unbroken Chilblain Liniment 

iBz 

. 393 

Lawn . • . 



565 

Underclothing 

460 

. 480 

Tent Pegging . . 



552 

Under-gannents • . . * 

460 

. 366 

Theft Insurance . 



396 

Underskirt 

458 

. 120 

Thinness . . . 



596 

Underwear 

2 IX 

. 84 

Thirty-One . . 



318 

Unitarians 

534 

. 192 

Tliorn Apple Poisoning 


175 

United Free Church. . . 

534 

. 83 

Thought-reading . 


.292, 

, 293 

Univers.!! Time Table . . . 

61 s 

. 166 

Three-handed Whist . 


323 

Upholstery 

283 

. i8a 

Inrush .... 



198 

Urticaria . • . . . 

x 64 

. 183 

Tic Douloureux . 



166 

Usmal Covenants . . . . 

4 Xt 

176, 177 

Tickling . . . 



549 



. . 6 x 4 

Tides, llie. . . 



67 



, . 166 

Time .... 



374 

V 



Vaccination . . 

Valenciennes Stitch 
Varicose Veins . 
Variola . . . 

Various Courses . 
Varnishing . . 

Vaseline . . . 

Veal . . . 

Time to Cook . 
Vegetable Marrows 

Soup . . . 
Vegetables . . . 

to Cook . . . 

Velvet, to raise pile 
Velvet, to Renew 
Venison . . . 

Verbena . . . 
Vervains . . . 
Vinegar, Aromatic 
Lotion . . . 

Vingt-Un . . ^ 
Violet Pawdes.#T 
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PACB pars 

Violin 439 At the Reception . . .336 

Violoncello 44® Duties of Guests . . . 236 

Virginia Creeper .... 367 Weights Various . . .581 

Stock 367 Measures of ... . 580 

Viscaria 3^7 Metric System of . . , 579 

Visiting Cards . . . .324 Tables of 376 

Voice Management . . . 538 Welsh Rarebit . . . .123 

Vomiting 167 Wens 167 

What to Do in Case of Acci> 

^ dent 168 

^ What to do in Case of Sudden 

Wailflowert 367 Illness x68 

Wall Paper 304 Wh^s and Rosettes . . . 483 

Walnut Ketchup .... 398 Whipped Scroll .... 464 

Walnuts, Pickif^. . . . 398 Whist 319 

Walt*, The 130 German 3** 

Wardrobes 272 Scottish 322 

Warts J67 Three-handed . . . .323 

Wash Drawing .... 206 White Currants .... 353 

Washing 600 Leg 167 

Coloured Articles . . . 600 Mice 497 

Machines Aoi Rats 407 

Silks and Stuffs . . . 601 Sauce 123 

Woollen Articles . . . 601 Whitewashing 63 

' Wasteful-Children . . .222 Whitlow 167 

Waste, to Prevent . . .401 Whooping Cough. . . .198 

Water Colours .... 203 Linmient for ... . 182 

Water Polo 531 Wills 4*7 

Water Supply. . . 423, 423 Wind, Facts about the . . 364 

Way of the Stuff ** . . 434 Windflower . . -357 

Wedding Presents . . 236 Window Gardening . » . 3^8 

Weddings ajH Windows, Rattling . . . 394 

Anniversaries of . . . 377 Wines, to Bottle .... 394 

At the Chmch ^ 233 to Fine 394 


Winking 293 

Wire Worl^g .... 38 

Wistaria 367 

“Wolf” ^93 

Woman’s Apn^ .... 438 
Combinations .... 438 

Nightdress 438 

Underskirt 438 

Dress 218 

Knickerbockers. . . . 458 

■ Underganneiits. . . 460 

Woollen Articles, to Wash . 600 
Worcester Sauce .... 398 
Woric at Home .... 430 
Workman's Compensation 

Act 428 

Worm Powder . . . .19a 

Worms. . . . 167, 199 

Wounds 176 

Poisoned 177 

Wrestling 546 

Writing 603 


Y 

Yeast Poultice .... 187 
Yellow Oxide of Mercury . 193 
Yorkshire Pudding . . .123 


Z 


Zinnias 367 

Zorvastrians 534 
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THE 

DOCTOR AT HOME 

AND 

NURSE5’ GUIDE BOOK 

OVER 600 PAGES. 

5s. 

WITH 16 COLOURED AND OTHER PLATES. 

AN INDISPENSABLE VOLUME. 

A volume devoted to an exposition of th^ healing art, as far. 
as it may be practised in the home circle when medical assistance 
is unavailable, or the aid and advice of the family doctor ctnnot 
be immediately procured. It is to help to further the knowledge 
of all that should be done at home, to prevent and ward off dis- 
ease, and to effect more or less speedy restoration to healt# in 
those who are temporarily stricken down. 

Grouping its contents broadly, they include the anatomy 
and physiology of the human body; such simple* surgePy as 
may be practised at home ; a consideration of the food we eat 
and the beverages we drink ; the influence of air, water, heat, 
cold, light, clothing, work, exercise, and sleep ; diseases of all 
kinds and of all organs of the body, their causes, S5nnptoms 
and treatment ; the counteraction of the effects of poisons 
and irritants^cQi^entally or purposely taken into the stomach ; 
and the nursing of the sick, and the care of infants, children, and 
women, in all circumstances and at all times when attention 
is mosf neede^ and demand^. 

Send for Illustrated Prospectus ^ post free on, application to 

WARD, LOCK Sc CO., LTD., Salisbury Square, London. E.C. 

a M . •• 



MRS. BEETON’S 

i 

BOOK OF 

Household Management 

Half Leather, 7s, 6d. net, <*■ 

Hatfmcatf or Half-morocco, 12s, 6d, net. 
Full or Tree calf, 18s, net, 

T his work has been re-composed throughout from a 
special fount of new type, of size and dearness to 
suit modern reqqirements, printed on the best English 
paper, and strongly and artistically bound in half-leather. 
Thortiughly revised, enlarged, and brought up to date. 
Containing over 2,000 pages of letterpress besides hundreds 
of illustrations and many coloured plates. Twice the size 
of ftie Old Edition, it forms a complete guide to — 

COOKERY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 

INCLUDING 

Daily Doties, Trussing and Carving, 

Mistress and Servant, Sick Nursing, 

Hostess and Guest, Care of Children, 

Marketing and Accounts, The Home Doctor, 

Means and Menu Making, The Home Laivyen. 


***^ As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation 
Volume at any period of the year, ]^frs. B&jton’s 
• " Household Management ” is entitled to the veiy first 
• place. The book ovill last a lifetime, and save money 
everjj^y. 



MRS. BRETON’S ^ 

. ^ FAMOUS 

COOKERY BOOKS 


Entirely Nets) Editions. 


Large Crowa 8vo. Stroagly Boaad, Half-roaa, 5a. Net. 

Mrs. Beeton’s Family Cookery. 

Embracing a Complete Dictionary of Cookery, and a Comprehensive and 
Practieal Guide to Domestie Management Comprising about 850 pages 
of Letterpress and Hundreds of Illustrations and many Coloured Plates. 

Large Crowa 8to, CiotK OUt, 3a. 6d. Net. 

Mrs. Beeton’s Every-Day Cookery. 

Containing 750 pages, including instructions for all and eveiy kind 
of Cookery, etc., etc., with numerous Coloured Plates ana other 
Illustrations. 

Large Crowa 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 2a. 6d. Net. 

Mrs. Beeton’s Ail About Cookery. 

In Dictionary form, containing 2,500 practical recipes. 576 pages. 
With numerous Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 

Large Crowa 8vo. Cloth, la. Net. 

Mrs. Beeton’s Cookery Book. 

Containing upwards of 1,000 Recipes, nearly 200 Fine Illustrationi^, and 
Six Coloured Plates. 

Crowa 8to, Cloth Limp, 64. Net. 

Mrs.. Beeton’s Sixpenny Cookery. 

Recipes tar K|fery-Day Dishes and General Instructions in the Art * 
of Cookery. Illustrated \.’ith 15 full page plates. 152 pp. 

New. Penny Cookery Book. 

Crown 8vo, Coloured Wrapper, 98 pages, containing about 200 

Economical Recipes. ^ 

Send for Illustrated Prospestus, postered on application to # 
WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., Salisbury Square, LomoN, E.C. 




BEETON’S FAMOUS 

Gardening Books. 

Profusely Illustrated. Strongly Bound. Well printed. 


Beeton’s Garden Management 

7/6 

A Compendium of the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, 
and a Complete Guide to Gardening in all its branches. 
Profusely illustrated writh Coloured Frontispiece and 600 
Engravings. 

Beetdn’s Every-day Gardening 

3/6 

Popular Cyclopaedia of the Theory and Practice of Horti- 
' culture, to which is added a Monthly Calendar of Garden 
Work throughout the Year. The Work comprises 740 
pages, and is fully illustrated. 

# # 

Beeton’s All About Gardening 

2/6 

A popularly-written work in Dictionary form. Embracing 
and comprehending ever3'thing that is known, and all things 
thait should be done in each and every branch al Horti- 
culture. Comprising 576 pages and 500 EjigraAdngs. 

^Beeton’s Shilling Gardening 

% ' . !/■ 

‘ A complete exposition of everything that pertains to the 

iGard^ smd its Ctdhire, 464 pages. * 



WARD. LOCK & CO.’S / 

SHILLING USEFUL BOOKS 

• « CROWN SVo. CLOTH. ’ 

A SERIES of weU-written, carefully edited, and neatly printed volumes 
on domestic, social and recreative subjects. They have already 
acquired a world-wide popularity, and are in great demand wherever 
the English language is spoken. Revised and greatly enlarged editions 
have recently been published. 

BEETON’S COOKERY BOOK. With Coloured Plates, (is.net.) 
BEETON’S GARDENING BOOK. Illustrated. 

COMPLETE LETTER WRITER, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
WEBSTEffS POCKET ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

BEETON’S .READY RECKONER. 

WARD, LOCK & CO.’S STANDARD DICTIONARY. 

COMPLETE ETIQUETTE FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
HANDY ATLAS OP THE WORLD, (is. net ; also Leather. 2s. 

net.) 

TOURING ATLAS OF THE BRITISH ISLES, (is. net ; also 

Leather, 2S. net). 

ATLAS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, (is. net ; also Lather, 
as. net.) * 

BILLIARDS FOR BEGINNERS. Bjl John Roberts. 

MOZLEY’S COMPLETE READY RECKONER. ContainBig 

numerous series of useful calculations. 

BEETON’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 

BEETON’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 

THE COMPLETE SELF-INSTRUCTOR. * 

SPEECHES AND TOASTS : How to Make and Propose Them. 
CORBETT’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Annotated Edition. 

THE DOCTOR. Edited by Geo. Black, M.B., Edin. Entirely 

New Edition. An indispensable Volume. • 

HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING. By Henry 

Frith. . 

HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN EACES, EEATURES, AND ‘ 

FORMS. By Henry Frith. 

THE CHAIRMAN’S GUIDE AND SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT. 

By Henry Frith. 

HOW TO DANCE. New Edition. Improved and brought 
up-to-date. By Edward Scott. 

PRACTICAL JMLUHSTRY. i .y Henry Fritii, Illustrated. 
INCOME TAX, HOUSBDDTY> AND LAND TAX. By C.Forward. 
THE POULTRY BOOK. By L. C. R. Norris-Elye. . • 

PHOTOGRAPHY. A Complet&Guide to Photography, explain- 

ing its principles and zno'^bods clearly and concisely. 

HOUSEHOLD LAW. By A. H. Graham, MvA. A Guide to 

the Law on ever y-day matters. w " 

THE YOUNG WIFFS ADVICE BOOK. A Guide foe Mothers 
on Health and Self-Man^ement. l^y Gborgb Black, MJI;, Edin. 



V ' WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 

^SHILLING GUIDE BOOKS 

Many Illttstrations. Latest Naps and Plans. 

Cloth hound, round corners. It. 


ENGLANP AND WALES. 


Aldeburgh and District. 
Bangor and N. Wales. 
Bath,Welk,Glastonbury, etc. 
Bexhill and District. 
Bideford, Barnstaple, etc. 
Bognor and S.W. Sussex. 
Bournemouth and District. 
Bridlington, Flamborough, 
etc. 

Brighton and Hove. 

Bristol and Environs. 
^ro«ds. The. «. ** 

Broadstairs and N.E. Kent. 
Buxton, Dovedale, and the 
Peak District. 

^ Canterbury and N.E. Kent. 
Channel Islands and adjoin- 
ing Coast of France. 
Cleredon, Portishead, Ched- 
dar, etc. 

' Colwy(4 Bay N. Wales. 
Cromer, Sherihgham, etc. 
Dartnwor. , 

Dawlish and S.E. Devon. 
Deal, Walmer, etc. 

Dover, §t. Margaret’s Bay, 

- Dt^nercourt, Harwich, etc. 
Eastbourne, Seaford, etc. 
English Lake' District 
Exeter and ' South-East 
Devon. 

Exmouth and District. 
««Faliiiipa1& th»: L&Eaid; and 

a Pelixi^^pwe and D|itiict. 


Filey and District. 
Folkestone and DLLrict. 
Harrogate,Ripon,York, etc. 
Hastings, St. Leonards, etc. 
Heme Bay, Whitstable, etc. 
Hythe and District. 
Ilfracombe and N. Devon. 
Isle of Man. 

Isle of Wight. 

Leamington, Warwick, Ken- 
ilworth, etc. 

Littlehampton and S.W. 
Sussex. 

Liverpool, Birkenhead, etc. 
Llandrindod Wells, etc. 
Llandudno and N. Wales. 
London and Environs (also 
at 2/6). 

Lowestoft and District. 
Lyme Regis and District. 
Lynton and Lynmouth. 
Malvern, Worcester and Dis- 
trict. 

Margate and N.E. Kent. 
Matlock and District. 
Minehead, Exmoor, etc. 
Newquay and North (k>rn- 
wali • 

Nottingham and District. 
Pai^ton ST, Devon. 
Penzanoa and West Com- 

walk 

Plymouth and S.W.. Devon. 
Portsmouth and District. 
Ramsgate, Sandwich, etc, 
fOiyl and N. Wales. <* ' 



WARD, LOCK & CO/S 

GUIDE BOOKS 

Readable and Reliable. Just right for the Pocket. 

Cloth hound, found corners. Is* 


ENGLAND AND WALES— contd. 


Scarboftugh and District. 
Sherwood Forest. 

Sidmouth, Seaton, etc. 
Southsea, Portsmouth, etc. 
Southwold and District. 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Swanage and Isle of Purbeck. 
Teignmouth and S.E. Devon. 
Tenby and S. Wales. 
Thames, The. 

Torquay, Paigntbn, etc. 
Wales, North (Northern 
Section), Ilandudtib, Colwyn, 
Rhyl, Bangor, Chester, etc. 


Wales, North (Southern Sec- 
tion), Aberystwyth, Barmouth, 
Pwllheli, Snowdon, Llangollen, 
Shrewsbury, etc. 

Wales, South, Newport, 
Cardiff, Brecon, Swansea, the 
Gower Peninsula, Carmarthen, 
Tenby, Cardigan, etc. 

Weston-super-Mare. 

Weymouth, Portland, etc; 

Whitby and district. 

worthing and S.W. Siisse^. 

Wye Valley, from Source to 
Mouth. 

Yarmouth and District. 


SCOTLAND. < 

Aberdeen, Deeside, Donside, Highlands and Islands. 

the Moray Firth Coast, etc. Inverness suid N. Highlands, 
Edinburgh and Environs, oban and W. Hig bl gnH. 
Glasgow and the Clyde. • 


IRELAND. 


Antrim, Giant’s Causeway, 

etc. 

Belfast and District. 

Cork,. Glengariff, Bantry 
Bay, etc. 


Donegal Highlands, Bun> 
daran. Loadondency, etc. 
Dublin and Co. Wicklow. 
Kniamey and South West 
Ireland. 


Half-Crown Series,, 

In anperior Cloth Gilt Bindigig. wilfc many addititeal Mfps. 

*Parli and Environs. 

Holland. •L^don, jrt[tl| :' comptel*^ 

SwiJ^land. Indfex to Streell. 

The London and Paris Guides are also issuii ^ the unifdmiis, sssnssT 



IT HAS ACHIElh^ 

THE JIIOOT BRILtSANT, 

. IHJE^ESS OF THE DAY. 


List of Cbntribators to THE WINDSOR— r-here are a few of 
them — ir unrivall^, and includes all the most popular . 
Novews, Writepf and. Artists* 


A 

RUDTARD^^ KILLING. * 
CAlifE. 

/C. 7 .%vMASOK 
EGERToN CASiiE. 
Mils. THORS?^ 
MAURICE MEmEXT. 

zangwilL 

SIR A. CONAN DOYLE. 
ANTHOpy HOPE* 

H. A. VACHELL. •»>' 
fOBERTBARR., 

S. R. CRotEEiirr 


AUTHORS. 


mi^DBR HAGGARD. 
SIR GILBESX PARKER 
.GU^Lte^ HYNE.V . 

Ytr. W.;«IlC 6 B 6 . 


’ MAx->Jbwci)cffir? . 
JU$TOa(^il!OE»AN. 
beathigbjiarraden. . 
JEHtHfE K. JBRQHi;. 

. E ~ K^PI%NH£lq^ 


Sv«Qit<^lifnber of 

.^eawtlM 'IHeto^.%r’^Fiii^aial 












